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ARTICLE   I. 
WOMEN  KEEPING  SILENCE  IN  CHURCHES. 

BT  BBT.  WILLIAM  DBL088  LOTB,  D.D.,  AVDOTBR,  MA88. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  13,  1845,  died  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gurney 
Pry,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  excellent 
natural  endowments  were  remarkably  graced  with  culture 
and  refinement.  She  became  an  earnest  Christian  in  early 
womanhood,  and  soon  entered  upon  a  career  of  philanthropy 
unusual  for  that  period,  continuing  in  it  thirty-five  years,  to 
the  end  of  her  life.  She  became  a  preacher  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  as  such  had  a  lengthened  experience  in  ad- 
dressing public  audiences.  She  travelled  much  on  the 
British  Isles  and  through  continental  Europe,  and  was  often 
admitted  to  kings'  palaces.  Much  interest  centred  about 
her  prison-reforms,  of  which  she  often  spoke  in  public ;  ,but 
her  most  effective  discourses  were  upon  the  spiritual  truths 
of  the  gospel.  Often  addressing  women  alone,  she  still  did 
not  scruple  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  men  when  she  thought 
herself  constrained  to  do  so  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Her  larger 
audiences  are  repoHied  as  numbering  fifteen  hundred,  and 
sometimes  three  thousand,  persons.  Eangs,  courtiers,  and 
their  families,  with  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  refined 
men  and  women  of  cities  and  realms,  assembled  to  hear  her. 
Yet  was  she  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  whose  training 
and  development  she  by  no  means  neglected;  two  of  her 
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daughters  giving  to  the  world  the  memoirs  of  their  mother 
in  a  set  of  very  interesting  volumes. 

These  facts  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry  suggest  some 
inquiries  concerning  the  Pauline  direction  that  women  keep 
silence  in  the  churches. — Was  that  command  binding  on 
her  ?  Was  there  anything  indelicate  in  her  appearing  before 
men,  as  well  as  women,  to  speak  And  to  teach?  In  so  doing 
did  she  lack  in  proper  subjection  to  her  husband  ?  Was  hers 
a  case  of  exception  7  If  in  these  days  we  are  not  in  all 
respects  bound  to  the  inspired  letter  of  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  what  relieves  us,  and  how  far  does  our  wider  privilege 
extend  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  leading  questions  on  this  subject  are 
not  yet  settled.  The  two  extreme  views  advocated  are  these  : 
First,  that  silence  at  this  day,  and  in  all  ages,  is  enjoined 
upon  all  women  in  all  religious  assemblies  where  men  are 
present ;  second,  that  the  command  of  silence  was  binding 
onlp  upon  Grecian  women  who  had  just  been  converted  from 
idolatry,  but  not  yet  from  all  ignorance  and  its  degradation. 
Is  there  not  a  golden  mean  between  these  two  opinions 
which  will  reconcile  all  Scripture  on  this  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  divine  word 
and  all  rational  demands  of  the  most  active  and  also  of  the 
most  cultivated  modem  society  ? 

The  two  passages  which  enjoin  the  silence  of  women  are 
from  the  inspired  pen  of  the  apostle  Paul.  As  rendered  by 
Alford,  they  stand  thus : 

^^Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches :  for  it  is 
not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak,  but  to  be  in  subjection, 
as  the  law  also  saith.  And  if  they  wish  to  learn  anything, 
let  them  ask  their  own  husbands  at  home :  for  it  is  a  sliame 
for  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  church.  What !  did  the  word 
of  God  come  forth  from  you  ?  Or  came  it  unto  you  alone  ? " 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  84-36). 

^^  Let  the  women  learn  in  silence  in  all  subjection.  But  I 
suffer  not  the  woman  to  teach,  nor  yet  to  rule  over  the  man, 
but  to  be  in  silence.    For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve. 
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And  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman  being  taken  by 
the  deceit  hath  become  a  transgressor.  Notwithstanding 
she  shall  be  saved  through  her  child-bearing,  if  they  continue 
in  faith  and  love  and  sanctification  with  sober-mindedness  " 
(1  Tim.  u.  11-15). 

The  opinions  advocated  in  this  Article  will  be  grouped 
under  five  different  heads. 

I.  Some  prominent  views  respecting  woman's  silence  in 
the  churches  are  inconsistent  with  Scripture  facts. 

1.  Elaborate  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the 
word  translated  to  speak  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  84,  35  means,  in 
that  instance,  simply  to  babble;  and  that  the  apostle  did 
not  intend  to  forbid  woman's  intelligent  speech  in  promis- 
cuous or  mixed  religious  assemblies,  but  to  forbid  the  dis- 
orderly and  unprofitable  speech  of  those  Corinthian  women, 
and  of  others  like  them,  at  that  day. 

We  reply :  (1)  The  usual  meaning  of  the  verb  XaXeZi/  is 
not  to  babbUy  but  to  speak.  In  this  same  epistle  it  is  used 
when  one  speaks  the  **  wisdom  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  7)  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  (ii.  13  ;  xii.  8)  ;  while  in  another 
epistle  it  is  used  for  the  speaking  of  (rod  (Heb.  i.  1,  2 ;  ii. 
3),  and  for  that  of  angels  (ii.  2).  In  the  classics  this  word  is . 
sometimes  used  to  express  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  human 
beings,  the  natural  cries  of  animals,  and  also  their  attempts 
to  imitate  speech.  But  Archbishop  Trench  says  that  all 
those  contemptuous  uses  of  TuCKehj  as  to  talk  at  random  or 
to  chatter,  are  foreign  to  the  New  Testament.^  Neither  do 
we  find  in  the  lexicographers  Robinson,  Bloomfield,  Loch, 
Grimm,  Harting,  Schirlitz,  Wahl,  Wilke,  any  recognition  of 
this  bad  sense  of  the  word  when  it  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament.  Bretschneider,  however,  recognizes  it  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.  11  and  1  Tim.  v.  18 ;  yet  in  both  those  passages  that 
shade  of  meaning  lies  not  in  4)he  word,  but  in  the  context. 

(2)  If  it  were  shown — which  it  is  not — that  the  women 
at  Corinth,  and  also  those  at  Ephesus  (where  doubtless 
Timothy  was  when  Paul  addressed  his  first  Epistle  to  him), 
1  New  Test.  Sjn.,  p.  S75. 
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were  incompetent  or  disinclined  to  8ay  anything  rational  or 
of  profit  in  religions  assemblies,  tiien  this  claim  that  they 
only  babbled  would  have  weight.  On  the  contrary,  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  strong  influence  exerted  by  the  women  of 
Western  Asia  in  forming  the  religious  opinions  of  the  men. 
In  this  same  country  was  Efdiesus,  where  Paid  also  enjoined 
"  silence  '*  upon  women.  Why  should  it  be  different  across 
the  Archipeli^o  in  Corinth  ?  Aristotle  credits  the  Spartan 
women  with  great  influence  over  the  men.^  Such  influence 
was  not  elsewhere  unknown.  The  noted  Phoebe,  ^^  succorer 
of  many,"  lived  in  Oenchrea,  the  port  of  Corinth,  and  must 
have  had  a  leading  influence  over  her  Christian  sisters  in 
that  city.  Priscilla  for  a  time  worshipped  with  the  church 
in  Corinth,  and  also  must  have  exerted  a  social  power  over 
its  women.  "The  good  service  which  women  contributed 
towards  the  early  progress  of  Christianity  is  abundantly 
known,  both  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles."  ^  Jt  must  be 
that  there  were  women  in  the  Corinthian  church  who  were 
far  above  babbling. 

(8)  The  Pauline  direction  in  some  places  is  general,  and 
not  specific,  applying  to  all  women,  and  not  to  those  only  of 
jDorinth  and  Ephesus.  In  Timothy  (1  Tim.  ii.  Jl,  12)  it  is 
not "  your  women,"  but  "  the  woman,"  who  is  charged  to 
learn  in  silence.  In  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xiv.  35)  the  direc- 
tion is  first  to  "  your  women,"  but  afterwards  to  "  women," 
or,  as  the  earlier  manuscripts  read,  "  a  woman."  This 
change  from  the  definite  to  the  indefinite  shows  that  the 
commimcl  was  binding  on  women  in  general  at  that  time, 
and  not  merely  on  those  of  two  or  more  particular  cities. 

(4)  The  reason  assigned  by  the  apostle  for  silence  is 
i^plicable  to  a//  in  Christian  communities  at  that  day,  and 
not  alone  to  the  women  of  Corinth  and  Ephesus.  That 
reason  is,  that  there  should  be  due  honor  to  husbands  and 
men.  In  First  Corinthians  the  aposUe  writes, "  As  the  law 
also  saitb."    That  law  is, "  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  hus* 

1  Qroce's  Hist  of  Greece,  Vol.  «.  p.  383. 
*  Conjbeare  and  H<nrMii,  Yol.  L  p.  181. 
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band,  and  he  shall  nfle  over  thee  "  (Gen.  iii.  16).  In  First 
Timothy  the  apostle  makes  specific  reference  to  Adam's 
being  formed  first,  and  not  being  first  deceived,  as  the  reason 
why  authority  was  given  to  man.  And  from  this  he  infers 
the  dnty  of  silence  on  the  part  of  woman*  Hence  to  limit 
the  injunction  of  silence  to  the  women  of  Corinth  and 
Ephesus  must  be  wrong. 

(5)  In  1  Oor.  xlv.  27,  28  a  man  speaking  in  an  unknown 
tongue  is  directed  to  '<  keep  silence  in  the  church,"  unless 
tiiere  be  an  interpreter  present.  Unintelligible  address  is 
forbidden  in  men,  with  the  implication  that  they  may  speak 
in  church  if  they  have  something  to  say  that  can  be  under- 
stood. But  if  babbling — senseless  talk  —  were  the  only 
thing  prohibited  in  women,  why  was  there  not  the  implica- 
tion that  they  too  might  speak  if  they  would  utter  sensible 
thoughts  ?  Why  was  not  exception  made  for  such  women 
as  Priscilla,  Phoebe,  Lydia?  They  would  have  s^ken 
better  than  some  men.  Such  permission  is  not  given,  but 
silence  is  enjoined  upon  them,  on  account  of  their  sex. 

2.  Professor  Oalvin  E.  Stowe  has  argued^  that  the  apostle's 
injunction  of  silence  was  laid  upon  women  in  the  churches 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  because  of  peculiar  customs  there 
requiring  reticence  and  retirement ;  and  that  in  Rome  and 
other  parts  westward  from  Greece,  more  freedom  being 
allowed  to  woman,  no  such  silence  was  enjoined.  Such  ex- 
ception is  not  made  or  intimated  in  Scripture,  and  the 
inference  is  that  it  did  not  exist.  At  that  time  the  condition 
of  woman  was  nearly  the  same  in  all  pagan  nations.  Earlier 
it  was  better,  especially  in  Rome^  and  women  still  had  a  few 
more  legal  rights  there  than  in  Gfreece.  They  could  give 
evidence  in  courts  of  law,  and  could  accompany  their  hus- 
bands to  public  banquets.  Professor  Stowe  cites  Cornelius 
Nepos  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  condition  of  Roman 
over  that  of  Grecian  women.  But  this  author  lived  nearly  a 
century  earlier  than  the  date  of  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  all  he 
claims  is  that  a  Roman  was  not  ashamed  to  take  his  wife  to 
^  Hearth  and  Home,  VoL  i.  pp.  600,  601. 
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a  feast)  and  that  he  allowed  her  to  occupy  the  better  part  of 
the  house,  even  in  the  presence  of  company — all  which  was 
more  than  the  Grecians  did,  and  a  part  more  than  many 
Romans  'did  when  Paul  gave  his  command.  Becker  shows 
that  Roman  women  were  in  general  restrained  by  custom 
from  exercising  even  their  legal  rights.^  And  history  shows 
that  the  silence  made  imperative  on  one  side  of  the  Adriatic 
was  not  changed  to  practical  liberty  of  speech  on  the  other. 
Besides,  we  have  seen  that  Paul's  direction  to  be  silent  was 
based  on  the  difference  between  man  and  woman,  and  there- 
fore must  have  been  applicable  in  all  churches,  unless  there 
were  special  reasons  to  the  contrary, — which  there  were 
not,  so  similar  were  the  manners,  customs,  and  intelligence 
of  all  well-known  nations  of  that  period.  Yet  Professor 
Stowe  recognizes  the  important  fact  that  the  apostle  would 
not  undertake  to  change  all  evil  customs  of  his  age,  but 
would  await  the  sure  work  of  truth  and  time  for  some. 

8.  The  theory  that  the  meetings  where  Paul  enjoined 
silence  upon  women  were  merely  of  a  business  character 
seems  clearly  untenable.  The  passages  show  that  they  were 
religious  meetings*  In  the  Corinthian  instance,  the  '^  word 
of  God,"  **  psalm,"  "  doctrine,"  "  revelation,"  and  "  inter- 
pretation" are  under  consideration  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26,86). 
In  the  case  of  the  Ephesian  church,  ^^  Faith  and  love  and 
sanctification  with  sober-mindedness  "  are  the  theme  (1  Tim. 
ii.  15).    These  are  not  business  concerns,  but  religious  topics. 

4.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  silence 
enjoined  was  to  be  observed  only  in  synagogues  or  other 
church  buildings.  For  the  "  church,"  the  ^EfCKXtfaia,  means 
*'  assembly  "  of  any  religious  kind  in  any  plape,  and  does 
not  mean  the  building  where  the  assembly  meets. 

5.  Another  view  is,  that  the  apostle  required  only  so  much 
silence  of  women  in  the  churches  as  was  needful  for  good  order 
and  womanly  "  subjection."  The  passages  are  interpreted  to 
mean  that  women  should  keep  quiet  and  orderly  as  ^'  under 
obedience."  But  against  this  stand  positive  injunctions :  ^^  Let 

^  GtUni.  p.  158. 
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your  women  keep  silence  in  tiie  churches  " ;  it  is  not  per- 
mitted unto  them  to  speak " ;  "  Let  them  ask  their  own 
husbands  at  home  "  ;  ^^  It  is  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  speak 
in  the  church."  Silence  itself  w^^  requisite  to  good  order 
and  womanly  subjection,  except  in  special  circumstances. 

6.  The  view  most  prevalent,  which  seems  to  ua  incon* 
sistent  with  Scripture  relative  to  our  obligations,  is  this : 
Woman!s  silence  in  religious  assemblies  of  the  two  sexes  is 
as  obligatory  now  as  in  the  apostolic  day.  One  of  the  ablest 
discussions  in  favor  of  this  view  is  contained  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra  for  1870.  The  writer,  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross, 
maintains :  ^^  A  positive  limitation  of  some  sort  is  put  by  the 
Scriptures  upon  women."  ^  He  cites  the  limitation  requiring 
*  woman's  subordination  to  man,'  which,  as  he  rightly  says, 
is  as  ^'  permanent  as  the  relation  of  the  two  sexes."  ^  He 
cites,  also,  the  limitation  requiring  woman's  ''  silence,"  as 
though  it  were  equally  permanent;  whereas  the  latter  de- 
pends on  tlie  varying  law  of  custom,  and  does  not  demand 
the  same  strict  enforcement  in  modem  civilization  that  it 
did  in  primitive  times.  Once  "silence  "  was  a  synonyme  of 
"  subjection  "  ;  but  it  is  not  so  now. 

n.  The  same  permanent  principles  are  often  embodied  on 
changeable  customs,  quite  unlike  each  other,  in  different 
countries  and  ages.  As  an  idea  may  be  expressed  in  various 
languages,  so  it  may  be  by  various  customs.  With  the  early 
Greek  Christians  men  expressed  reverence  in  places  of 
worship  by  uncovering  their  heads  (1  Cor.  xi.  4,  7).  So 
with  us.  But  in  the  Orient,  then  and  now,  the  same  senti- 
ment has  always  kept  the  head  covered.  In  China  gentle- 
men calling  upon  their  friends  express  respect  for  them  by 
keeping  their  hats  on  ;  we  do  the  same  by  taking  them  off. 
Here  we  express  cordiality  by  shaking  each  others'  hands ; 
the  Chinese  do  it  by  shaking  their  own.  English  and  Amer- 
ican ladies  wear  white  at  weddings  and  black  at  funerals ; 
Chinese  ladies  reverse  that  order.  An  American  student, 
reciting  a  lesson,  expresses  resp^t  for  his  teacher  by  turning 

I  Vol  xxYii.  p.  537.  « Ibid.,  p.  839. 
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his  face  towards  him ;  while  a  Chinese  student  does  the  same 
by  turning  his  back.  In  China  the  left  hand  is  the  place  cl 
honor;  here,  the  right.  In  Eastern  Turkey  a  gentleman 
precedes  a  lady  in  entering  a  room;  but  in  America  the 
reverse  is  the  order.  In  Europe  a  young  lady  may  not  go 
out  at  evening  unattended  by  a  gentleman  or  lady  guardian 
or  protector ;  in  America  she  may  go  with  any  proper  com- 
pany. Standards  of  propriety  and  the  language  of  maimers 
change. 

It  has  long  been  understood  that  some  commands  of 
Scripture  pertaining  to  customs  are  not  binding  upon  us,  if 
other  current  customs  involve  the  same  sentiments  and 
principles.  There  is  the  definite  affirmation  of  the  Saviour, 
"  Ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet"  (John  xiii.  14). 
And  the  apostle  Paul  puts  'washing  the  saints'  feet '  (1  Tim. 
V.  10)  along  with  other  "  good  works  "  as  an  index  of  noYAe 
character  in  woman.  It  was  a  significant  and  symbolical 
act.  Some  have  made  foot-washing  a  sacrament,  and  a  few 
still  so  observe  it.  But  Christendom  generally  perceives 
that  Christ  did  not  institute  it  as  a  perpetual  ordinance.  Yet 
he  himself  exemplified  it  with  his  apostles,  and  enjoined  it 
as  at  that  time  a  proper  and  expressive  symbolic  custom. 
The  Christian  principles  signified  by  it  —  humility  and  love 
for  the  brethren  —  are  now  manifested  by  other  acts.  Cli- 
matic change  often  changes  foot-washing  to  foot-clothing  or 
foot-warming.  Luther  recommended  in  place  of  it  a  bath 
for  the  poor.  Christianity  makes  us  willing  to  do  even 
menial  service  for  one  anotlier,  when  that  subserves  the 
higher  temporal  or  spiritual  good.  The  principle  of  humble 
love  remains  ;  the  custom  has  passed  away. 

The  apostle  James  enjoins  prayer  for  the  sick  by  the  elders, 
^'  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (James 
V.  14).  The  ancients  used  unguents  for  the  promotion  of 
health.  Orientals  now  in  warm  countries  do  the  same. 
Many  Christians  after  the  apostolic  age  continued  the  custom 
of  anointing  the  sick.  As  a  curative,  in  cool  climates,  its 
use  now  is  generally  displaced  by  other  remedies.    Though 
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<mce  a  sjinbolio  sacrament  with  some,  witii  ns  it  seems  not 
to  be  binding  as  snch.  The  duty  of  prayer  for  the  sick  and 
of  Hie  use  of  means  for  their  recovery  continues;  the  custom 
of  anointing  with  oil  is  superseded. 

m.  The  customs  of  the  early  Christian  era  which  then 
required  the  silence  of  women  in  churches  had  changed  since 
the  more  primitiye  and  better  Hebrew  life,  and  have  again 
changed  since  the  apostolic  periods 

1.  Customs  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  early  Christian 
era.  The  condition  of  Hebrew  women  then  was  far  better 
than  in  surrounding  countries  at  that  time,^  or  than  in  the 
Orient  now.  Hebrew  law  gave  them  some  advantages  denied 
even  by  the  European  or  American  law,^  The  former  was 
founded  on  the  Pentateuch,  while  the  latter  is  partly  based 
on  Boman  jurisptadence^  But  the  general  seclusion  of 
woman  from  the  other  sex  prevailed  in  all  Eastern  countries 
in  ibe  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  during  hundreds 
of  years  before.  *  It  was  tiie  custom  prevalent  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  East  to  seclude  women  in  apartments 
removed  from  those  of  the  men.'  ^  Among  the  Hebrews 
women  had  their  own  apartments,  especially  when  in  cap- 
tivity among  the  Persians,  as  is  evident  from  the  case  of 
Esther  (Esther  ii.  8,  11).  Daughters  seldom  left  those 
apartments  for  secular  purposes,  except  among  the  humbler 
classes,  and  then  chiefly  or  wholly  for  drawing  and  bringing 
water,  or  tending  the  flocks.*  Daughters  who  by  their  wealth 
were  elevated  to  high  stations  in  life  spent  nearly  their  whole 
time  within  the  walls  of  their  palaces.^  In  Solomon's  palace 
there  was  a  woman's  apartment  separate  from  the  rest 
(1  Kings  vii.  8).  In  journeys  women  had  their  separate 
tent  (Gen.  xxxi.  88).  At  the  eastern  gate  of  Solomon's 
Temple  virtuous  men  could  take  their  wives  with  them  as 
they  entered ;  but  women  were  excluded  from  the  two  inner 

1  Smithes  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  3552.  <  Smith  and  Barnnm,  p.  1194. 

*  Layard's  Ninereh,  Vol.  ii.  p.  198. 

«  Jahn't  Archaeology,  p.  175 ;  Eitto*t  Cydopaediay  VoL  iL  p.  066. 
ftJahii'aArGh.,p.l76. 
Vol.  XXXV.  Ko.  137.  1 
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courts.^  In  the  same  locality,  in  Herod's  Temple,  was  the 
inclosure  known  as  the  "  court  of  the  women,"  ^  though  not 
exdusively  devoted  to  them.'  Worship  in  synagogues  was 
practised  at  least  five  or  six  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
In  them  each  congregation  was  divided  by  a  partition  five  or 
six  feet  high ;  the  men  being  on  one  side  and  the  women  on 
the  other.  A  speaker  on  either  side  of  the  partition  could 
not  be  seen  by  the  whole  audience.  To  avoid  confusion,  he 
must  go  to  the  platform  in  full  view  of  all,  where  for  a 
woman  to  go,  unless  she  were  a  prophetess,  would  have  been 
very  indecorous  and  immodest.  These  arrangements  and 
customs  of  themselves  nearly  compelled  the  silence  of  ordi- 
nary women  in  the  larger  religious  assemblies,  especially  in 
the  synagogues,  where  the  primitive  Christians  often  met. 
But  those  buildings  were  ill  constructed  for  their  or  our 
prayer-and-conference  meeting.  Such  smaller  meetings  were 
held  in  private  dwellings  or  rooms,  where  they  partook  of 
the  nature  of  family  gatherings. 

The  head-dress  of  women  also  nearly  compelled  their 
silence  in  the  larger  assemblies.  In  two  particulars  women 
were  to  be  scrupulously  different  from  men — they  were  to 
wear  long  hair,  and  not  to  be  shorn  as  men  were  (1  Cor.  xi. 
6, 16),  and  they  were  to  be  veiled  in  the  religious  assembly 
(1  Cor.  xi.  6, 10, 13).  The  word  "  uncovered  "  in  1  Cor.  xi.  6, 
18  is  literally  "  unveiled."  The  word  "  covered,"  occurring 
twice  in  1  Cor.  xi.  o,  is  literally  "  veiled."  *  It  is  certain 
that  the  apostle  enjoined  upon  the  Corinthian  Christian 
women  the  wearing  of  the  veil  in  the  churches.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  in  their  conceptions  of  their  new  liberty  some 
at  times  wished  to  throw  off  the  veil  (1  Cor.  xi.  5,  6, 13). 
That  act  was  doubtless  necessary  for  unimpeded  speech  to 
an  assembly  of  considerable  size,  and  was  probably  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  speak.  The  Hebrews  used  several  kinds  of 
veils,  but  all  chiefly  for  covering  the  face.    They  had,  besides, 

1  Jo8ephii8*8  Ant!q.»  Bk.  xy.,  chap.  11,  sect.  5. 

s  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  3205.  "  Kitto,  Vol.  li.  p.  839. 

*  Robinson's  Lex.,  on  'AjraroKcUwros  and  KaraKoK^wtm. 
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several  kinds  of  mantles  or  shawls,  which  coidd  be  drawn 
over  the  face  at  pleasure.  Both  shawls  and  veils  were 
doubtless  of  so  thick  material  as  to  impede  speech,  except 
as  addressed  to  those  near  at  hand.  Thin  veils  would  have 
been  as  indecorous  as  no  veils.  Only  a  few  months  since, 
the  authorities  in  Constantinople  reprimanded  certain  Turkish 
women  there  for  displacing  thick  veils  with  those  of  light 
gauze.  The  veil  which  Moses  put  on  when  he  came  down 
from  the  mount  was  probably  a  large  garment,  which  could 
be  drawn  over  the  face  at  pleasure.^  The  common  assump- 
tion and  the  English  translation  imply  that  Moses  addressed 
the  people  with  the  veil  drawn  over  his  face.  But  the  Hebrew 
and  the  LXX  indicate  that  he  did  not  put  the  veil  over  his 
face  until  after  his  discourse  was  finished.  Alford  and 
Murphy  sustain  this  view.'  One  kind  of  veil  covered  the 
lower  i»rt  of  the  face  to  the  nose ;  another,  called  "  mufflers  " 
in  the  English  version,  hung  down  from  the  eyes  over  the 
face ;  another  covered  the  head  and  nearly  the  whole  person ; 
still  another  hung  from  the.  top  of  the  head  over  the  face, 
and  an  equal  distance  down  behind.'  It  was  possible  for  a 
woman  to  be  veiled,  and  still  have  one  or  both  eyes  exposed, 
but  not  and  have  her  mouth  uncovered.  All  veiling  was  a 
hinderance  to  speech  addressed  to  more  than  a  few  persons. 

Besides,  the  veil  was  especially  emblematic  of  that  ^^  au- 
thority "  (1  Tim.  ii.  12)  given  the  man  over  the  woman, 
which  he  was  to  exercise  not  more  as  her  leader  than  as 
her  protector.*  Without  the  veil  she  dishonored  her  head 
(1  Cor.  xi.  6),  and  her  head  was  the  man  (1  Cor.  xi.  3). 
The  love  enjoined  on  husbands  for  their  wives  (Eph.  v.  26 ; 
Col.  iii.  19)  would  inspire  them  with  the  desire  to  "  provide  " 
for  (1  Tim.  v.  8)  and  protect  their  "  own.'* 

Though  women  in  the  synagogues  were  excluded  by  a 
partiticm  from  the  sight  of  men  in  the  audience,  they  were 
in  full  view  of  those  that  conducted  the  services,*  who  prob- 

1  Ber.  W.  L.  Beran,  Smith's  Diet  of  the  Bible,  p.  3370. 

<  Alibrd,  8  Cor.  iii.  7-13 ;  Murpliy,  Ex.  xxxiv.  33-35. 

*  Jahn't  Arch.,  pp.  141, 142.         *  Thompson's  Land  and  Book,  Vol.  i.  p.  35. 

ft  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  Art.  "  Philo,"  p.  3135 ;  Kitto,  YoL  iL  p.  806. 
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ably  were  the  messengers,  the  ^^  angels,"  of  the  churches  in 
the  New  Testament  period.  With  their  customs  both  modesty 
and  "  reverence  "  (Eph.  v.  88)  for  men  required  the  women 
to  wear  the  veil  in  the  presence  of  the  synagogue  ofScials. 
There  was  the  public  sentiment  that  they  should  have  on 
their  heads  the  token  of  "  power  '*  (1  Cor.  xi.  10) — authority 
— which  was  doubtless  the  yeili  llie  leaders  of  the  services, 
unaccustomed  to  look  upon  the  countenance  of  women  beyond 
their  own  homes,  would  be  in  danger  of  embarrassment  or 
diversion  if  a  company  of  them  sat  unveiled  in  the  assem- 
bly. The  requirement  of  female  modesty  and  "  reverence  " 
probably  explains  the  text,  "  For  this  cause  ought  the  wo- 
man to  have  power  on  her  head,  because  of  the  angels.''  ^ 
Even  now  in  Oriental  lands,  as  Dr.  Thompson  says,  the 
missionary  is  generally  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  the  native 
preacher  and  ot  tiie  people,  to  have  women  veiled  and  seated 
behind  screens,  separate  from  men.^  Their  immemorial 
custom  cannot  suddenly  be  set  aside.  Among  the  early 
Hebrew  Christians,  therefore,  in  their  state  of  society,  the 
silence  of  women  in  the  larger  assemblies  naturally  followed. 
But  the  churches  of  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  though  composed 
in  part  of  Hebrew  members,  were  in  Grecian  society.  Did 
that  make  an  essential  difference  ? 

2.  Customs  relative  to  woman's  silence  in  assemblies  among 
the  Greeks.  Virtuous  Grecian  women  during  the  apostolic 
age,  and  long  before,  were  seldom  or  never  in  public  assem- 
blies, except  as  converts  to  Judaism  or  Christianity.  The 
condition  of  pagan  Grecian  women  was  far  inferior  to  that 
of  their  Hebrew  sisters.'  When  converted  and  introduced 
to  Christian  assemblies  it  materially  exalted  their  concep- 

^  If  the  angels  referred  to  were  those  of  heaven,  the  good  order  of  wearing  the 
Teil  was  needed  for  their  sight  If  as  Tertullian  (Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  xviii.  p. 
165)  supposed,  tfaej  were  eril  angels,  stirring  np  concapisence,  the  veil  on  the 
head  would  tend  to  defeat  their  purpose  by  shielding  woman's  face  from  man's 
sighL  If  Bengel's  riew  be  correct,  that  as  angels  are  to  God  so  in  a  far  lower 
sense  woman  is  to  man,  and  as  angels  reil  their  faces  before  Qod  so  woman 
ought  before  man  ;  still  the  good  order  of  wearing  the  Teil  was  imperative. 

s  Land  and  Book,  Vol.  i.  p.  36. 

t  Bothschfld,  Littall't  Living  Age,  YoL  oxxix.  p.  ISS. 
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tions  and  desires,  and  female  yanity  might  easfly  creep  in 
nnder  the  name  of  Christian  freedom.^  Pagan  Grecian 
m«a  had  bat  little  respect  for  the  character  of  woman,  and 
regarded  her  capacities  as  mnch  inferior  to  their  own«' 
Aristotle  put  her  relation  to  man  as  that  of  subject  to 
governor ;  and  asserted  that  ^'if  she  have  a  will  it  is  a  will 
without  rights,  and  if  she  have  virtues  {hey  are  kindred  to 
those  of  slaves."  ^  Though  Plato's  ideal  education  extended 
equally  to  both  sexes,^  his  ideal  community  of  wives^  and 
ideal  nudity  of  woman  in  the  palestra  ^  were  degrading  to 
the  popular  estimate  of  her  character.  The  Grecian  high 
poetical  ideals  of  woman  ^^  had  no  counterpart  in  actual  life. 
The  Athenian  woman  was  in  no  respect^  the  equal  of  her 
husband;  she  was  not  the  entertainer. of  his  guests  or  the 
mistress  of  his  house,  but  only  his  housekeeper  and  the 
mother  of  his  children.  She  took  no  part  in  military  or 
political  matters."  7 

Virtuous  Grecian  women,  previous  to  marriage,  were 
chiefly  kept  confined  at  home.  After  marriage  they  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  their,  dwellings  except  on  special  per- 
mission of  their  husbands.  At  marriage-feasts,  contrary  to 
the  custom  on  other  public  occasions,  women  as  well  as 
men  were  invited,  though  they  sat  with  the  bride  at  a  table 
separate  from  those  occupied  by  the  men.^  In  Sparta,  Olym- 
pia,  and  Crete  married  women  did  not  attend  gymnastic 
contests,  though  the  unmarried  did,  and  often  engaged  in 
them.^  In  Sparta  some  women  appeared  in  public  games 
and  dances  in  a  kind  of  undress  or  half-dress  which  shocked 
the  refinement  of  Athenian  society.^^ 

^^  The  life  of  a  Greek  woman  of  good  repute  was  one  of 
strict  seclusion.  She  lived  with  her  children  and  servants 
in  what  was  called  the  gynaeconiUsy  always  in  the  rear  of 

1  Lange,  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  6.  '  Smith's  Greek  and  Boman  Antiq.,  p.  6S1. 

*  Barnas  Sean,  Bib.  Sacra,  Vol  xx.  p.  233. 

«  Jowctt's  Plato,  VoL  0.  pp.  146,  280.  •  n)id.,  pp.  130,  282. 

•n)id^p.276.  »IWd.,  129. 

"  Smith's  Greek  and  Boman  Antiq.,  p.  620.  .  *  B>id.,  p.  622. 

V  Fiot  Feltcm'a  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece^  Yd.  i,  p.  381. 
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liie  dwelling;  or,  in  Homer's  time,  in  the  upper  story..  The 
men  occupied  the  androniHsy  the  front  first  story  and  chief 
part.  Strangers  were  never  admitted  to  the  apartments  for 
women.  As  a  rule  the  virtuous  women  were  not  well 
educated,  except  in  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper.  The  un- 
virtuous  women  were  often  well  educated,  like  Aspasia,  the 
famous  mistress  of  Pericles."  *  The  superior  education  of 
some  of  the  hetaerae  was  owing  to  their  unrestrained  social 
intercourse  with  men.  Virtuous  wives  were  in  general  shut 
out  from  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  intellectual  society. 
They  could  not  mingle  with  men,  nor  yet  with  educated 
courtesans  —  enemies  of  their  peace — who  associated  with 
their  husbands.  No  women  but  the  hetaerae  could  listen 
to  the  philosophers  in  the  arcades,  or  to  the  orators  in  the 
Areopagus.  None  but  they  could  ride  through  the  streets 
with  uncovered  face  and  in  richness  of  apparel.  With  their 
society  the  men  became  familiar,  and  instead  of  loving  their 
own  wives  often  treated  them  as  furniture  and  chattels.*  "  If 
retirement,  restraint,  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  legalized 
respect  were  the'portion  of  married  women,  freedom,  educa- 
tion, and  the  homage  of  men,  ending  in  contempt,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  hetaerae.  Young  women  destined  for  this 
pursuit  received  a  careful  education,  such  as  was  denied 
daughters  intended  for  the  marriage  state.  Hence  the 
hetaera  was  connected  with  the  arts,  the  literature,  and  even 
the  religion  of  her  country;  and  this  gave  her  a  kind  of 
historical  importance."  * 

In  such  society  it  was  of  great  moment  that  the  apostle 
should  guard  the  Christian  women  against  all  dress  and 
behavior  that  would  liken  them  to  the  vicious.  Addressing 
religious  assemblies  would  bring  suspicion  upon  them  and 
disgrace  upon  the  church.  Appearing  in  those  assemblies 
at  all  was  for  them  a  marked  degree  of  advancement.  One 
class  of  Grecians,  however, — the  Dorians, — allowed  com- 

1  Edward  North,  Professor  of  Greek  i^ang.  and  Lit,  Hamilton  College. 

*  Sanger's  History  of  Prostitation,  p.  54. 

*  DoUinger't  Gentile  and  Jew,  Vol.  Si  p.  S87. 
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paratively  free  and  unrestrained  public  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  and  that  actually  led  to  the  charge  of  licentiousness 
against  them.^ 

Virtuous  Greek  women  going  from  home  customarily  wore 
a  veil  or  light  shawl  upon  the  head,  with  which  they  could 
cover  their  faces  when  in  the  presence  of  men.^  Spartan 
married  women  never  appeared  in  public  unveiled ;  though 
the  young  unmarried  did.^  When,  after  the  battle  of  Qhae- 
ronea,  some  women  of  Athens  were  daring  enough  to  stand 
at  the  door  of  their  dwellings,  and  inquire  of  those  that 
passed  after  the  fate  of  their  husbands  and  sons,  that  expo- 
sure was  deemed  a  reproach  to  both  the  women  and  their 
city.  In  Homer's  Odyssey,  Penelope  comes  down  from  her 
upper  room,  and  appears  before  her  suitors  veiled: 
**'  Before  her  cheek  having  placed  a  shining  veil/'  * 
In  such  society  and  circumstances  the  Christian  Greek  women 
must  have  felt  constrained  to  wear  their  veils  in  the  larger 
religious  assemblies.  Wearing  the  veil  would  of  itself  nearly 
compel  silence,  and  throwing  it  off  to  speak  would  invite 
scandal.  If  some  in  their  zeal  were  willing  to  incur  all  risks, 
and,  besides  appearing  in  church,  to  displace  their  veils  and 
engage  in  asking  and  answering  questions  in  public,  the 
apostle  thought  it  not  becoming  or  wise.  Especially  so, 
because,  unless  they  were  actually  inspired,  and  the  Lord 
should  not  be  hindered  from  speaking  through  them,  they 
could  as  well  put  their  questions  to  their  husbands  at  home. 

8.  Customs  relative  to  woman's  "  silence  '*  among  the  Ro- 
mans. With  these  we  have  not  so  much  to  do,  for  Paul's 
restrictions  relative  to  "  silence  "  were  especially  concerning 
Grecian  women.  The  chief  of  what  he  wrote  was  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  and  that  before  he  ever  went  to  Rome; 
and  all  that  he  wrote  was  while  he  was  in  Grecian  or  Asiatic 
society.  The  restrictions  of  law  and  custom  upon  women 
among  the  Romans,  however,  were  not  so  many  or  severe  as 
among  the  Grecians.    A  Roman  married  woman  had  more 

^  Smith's  Greek  and  Boman  Antiq.,  p.  6S1.  >  Ibid.,  p.  1037. 

*  lUd.,  p.  6S2.  «  Book  I,  Une  334. 
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control  over  her  own  household,  and  in  the  earlier  centuries 
of  the  Republic  lived  in  the  better  part  of  the  house,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the  poorer  part.  She  shared  also  in  the 
honors  of  her  husband,  and  might  be  the  educator  of  her  own 
children,  instead  of  yielding  their  instruction  to  the  more 
trusty  slaves,  as  among  the  Grecians.^ 

But  Roman  pagan  women  were  far  from  the  possession  of 
rights  and  freedom  afterwards  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of 
Christianity.  The  few  favors  they  received  did  not  redeem 
them  from  oppression.  Equality  with  men  in  culture  and 
education  was  unknown.  Profitable  social  intercourse  with 
them  was  usually  cut  off.  It  was  an  index  of  their  condition 
that  while  men  could  obtain  divorces  from  women  on  slight 
grounds,  women  could  not  from  men  on  any  ground.^  The 
Roman  law  affixing  infamia  to  a  woman  for  appearing  on  a 
public  stage  as  an  actress,  was  in  accord  with  the  general 
custom  of  excluding  women  from  society,  as  well  as  with  tlie 
sentiment  of  disgrace  attached  to  that  employment.' 

Under  the  Emperors,  which  was  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
woman's  lot  was  far  more  miserable  and  degraded  than  dur- 
ing the  Republic*  In  early  Rome  the  women  were  more  like 
those  of  the  ancient  Celts,  Scythians,  and  Thracians,  who 
were  remarkable  for  courage,  and  often  accompanied  the  men 
in  warfare.^  But  culture  under  pagan  rule  begat  corruption. 
The  change  when  it  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic, 
"  was  rapid  and  fearful."  ^  Woman  was  more  often  taught 
by  slaves  and  Qreek  chambermaids  than  by  the  Roman 
mother,  or  not  taught  at  all.  She  was  regarded  as  naturally 
more  vicious  than  man.  Even  the  elder  Cato  said,  ^^All 
women  are  plaguy  and  proud,"  and  "were  men  quit  of 
women,  their  life  would  probably  be  less  godless."  ^  Metellus, 
the  censor,  said,  "  Nature  has  so  arranged  it  that  we  cannot 
either  live  comfortably  with  wives  or  live  at  all  without 

1  Smith's  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq.,  p.  625.    >  Ibid.,  Art  "  Plutarch/'  p.  624. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  635.  *  Bothachild,  Littell's  Living  Age,  Vol.  cxxix.  p.  133. 

*  Strabo,  Lib.  3.  o.  i ;  Womankind  in  Western  Europe,  by  T.  Wright,  p.  4. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  7.  '  Mommsen'i  Rome,  YoL  ii.  p.  405. 
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them.*'  "  Marriage  was  long  regarded  as  an  oppressive  pub- 
lic burden,  necessary  for  the  state."  ^  "As  soon  as  the  old 
rigor  of  family  life  passed  away,  everything  in  morals  fell, 
and  marriage  was  poisoned  at  its  foundation."  '  The  imion 
between  husband  and  wife  "  on  the  side  of  the  woman  was 

rigorous  and  unequaL He  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of 

life  and  death ;  and  it  was  allowed  that  in  the  cases  of  adul- 
tery or  drunkenness,  the  sentence  might  be  .properly  inflicted. 
She  acquired  and  inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of  her  lord ; 
and  so  clearly  was  woman  defined,  not  as  a  person^  but  as  a 
ttmg^,  that,  if  the  original  title  were  deficient,  she  might  be 
claimed,  like  other  movables,  by  the  use  and  possession  of  an 
entire  year."  ' 

Even  the  partial  legal  emancipation  once  secured  for 
women  was  soon  found  to  be  inconvenient  to  men.  They 
passed  a  law  that  only  a  limited  amount  of  property  should 
be  left  in  inheritance  to  women,  and  took  measures  to  de- 
prive them  of  much  of  the  property  that  fell  to  them  without 
testament.^  "  The  Romans  knew  nothing  of  the  relations 
of  modem  society  in  which  the  sexes  mutually  encourage 

each  other  in  the  virtues  appropriate  to  each The  women 

were  never  associated  in  their  husband's  occupations,  knew 
little  of  their  affairs,  and  were  less  closely  attached  to  their 
interests  than  even  their  bondmen.  They  seldom  partook  of 
their  recreations,  which  accordingly  degenerated  for  the  most 
part  into  debauches.  Systematically  deprived  of  instruction, 
the  Roman  matron  was  taught  indeed  to  vaunt  her  ignorance 
as  a  virtue."  •  The  Sabine  housewives  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  decline  of  the  Republic,  or  under  the  Empire.  Edu- 
cation, and  even  pleasing  conversational  powers  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  Salliist,  such  seductive  fascinations  as  formed  the 
charm  and  fixed  the  price  of  the  courtesan.  Virtue  was  un- 
der temptation  to  apostasy.  Man's  infidelity  to  the  marriage 
state  had  long  been  nearly  universal,  and  woman's  at  length 

1  Honunten's  Borne,  Vol.  iii.  p.  419.       *  President  Woolsej,  DiTorce,  p.  60 

*  Gibbon's  Rome,  Vol.  ir.  p.  346. 

*  Ifommsen,  Vol  ii.  p.  40S ;  LiddeH's  Rome,  Vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

*  HeriTAle's  Fall  of  Roratn  Republic,  p.  S86. 
Vol.  XXXV.  Ko.  137.  8 
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became  so  common  as  to  alann  even  corrupt  emperors  for 
their  subjects.  Virtuous  women  did  not  break  through  these 
chains  and  attempt  a  social  equality  with  man  ;  they  rather 
pined  in  solitude.  They  could  not  have  the  companionship 
of  even  their  brothers  or  other  male  relatives  for  their  own 
improvement.  Consequently,  when  woman  was  allowed  any 
intercourse  with  the  world,  her  ambition  sought  vain  and 
gaudy  show ;  her  conduct  was  generally  frivolous,  often  bois- 
terous and  vicious.  She  was  unblushingly  bought  and  sold 
for  marriage  ;  her  capacities  for  even  that  relation  were  ridi- 
culed ;  and  marriage  was  at  length  avowedly  and  boastfully 
renounced  by  many  citizens.  She  came  practically  to  be 
without  rights,  without  the  ownership  of  property,  and  nearly 
without  respect  from  her  own  or  the  other  sex.  Her  status 
was  that  of  a  child.  Her  life  of  bondage  was  first  controlled 
by  her  father,  and  then  tnansferred  at  his  option  to  her  hus- 
band.^ Though  the  law  did  not  forbid  her  attendance  at 
theatres,  banquets,  and  courts,  yet  scruple  and  custom  as  a 
rule  withheld  her  from  such  society,  and  even  from  walking 
abroad  with  the  permission  of  her  husband.^ 

Roman  as  well  as  Grecian  and  Hebrew  women  customarily 
wore  the  veil  in  the  presence  of  men.  The  bride  at  marriage 
wore  a  veil  c2S\xi^  flammeum^  while  the  usual  veil  was  named 
velunty  or  its  derivative  velamen,^  "The  fact  that  women 
covered  their  head  with  a  veil  always  remained."  •  The 
married  women  more  scrupulously  wore  it  than  the  un- 
married, because  it  was  a  symbol  of  their  adherence  to 
their  own  husbands.  On  the  whole,  then,  Roman  society,  in 
the  apostolic  age,  required  woman's  silence  nearly  or  fully 
as  much  as  Grecian.  Virtuous  women  were  too  little 
esteemed  to  be  allowed  social  freedom  with  men.  That  free- 
dom was  so  much  granted  to  vicious  women  as  to  drive  the 
virtuous  into  seclusion.  Silence  became  their  protection; 
and  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  apostle  to  except  them 

1  Merirale's  Histoiy  of  Borne,  Vol.  ir.  p.  34.        *  Becker's  Gallos,  pp.  158, 164. 
s  Smith's  Greek  and  Boman  Antiq.,  p.  62ft.      « Ibid.,  p.  1037. 
*  Becker's  GaUos,  p.  438. 
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from  the  restrictions  laid  upon  Christain  women  in  the 
dmrches  of  Greeoe  and  Asia  Minor. 

4.  The  present  Oriental  customs  relative  to  the  silence 
and  seclusion  of  women.  Thej  are  more  rigorous  than  in 
the  primitive  age.  Women  must  be  carefully  excluded  from 
all  familiar  association  with  men,  except  of  their  near  relatives. 
If  an  Oriental  woman's  veil  were  to  fall  from  her  face  in  the 
presence  of  a  strange  man  she  would  be  overwhelmed  with 
confusion.^  Western  Asiatic  women  are  much  confined  to 
their  own  dwellings,  and  never  see  men  who  visit  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers.  In  cities  they  never  go  abroad  without 
having  their  faces  com^detely  shrouded  ;  and  even  at  home 
they  generally  take  their  meals  apart  from  the  male  portion 
of  the  family.  In  rural  districts  they  have  somewhat  more 
freedom.^  Among  the  Druzes  of  Syria,  a  person  visiting  at  an 
aristocratic  house  never  sees  the  lady  of  it.  If  she  ever  goes 
abroad  it  is  only  at  night,  and  with  attendants  on  every  side 
to  keep  off  the  profane  gaze  of  strangers.  Such  a  woman  is 
often  suffered  to  die  rather  than  have  her  face  seen  by  a 
physician.  The  birth  of  a  daughter  is  considered  a  misfor- 
tune ;  and  that  is  true  among  all  sects  and  peoples  of  Syria.^ 
In  Egypt  it  is  more  requisite  for  women  to  conceal  the  face 
and  head  than  other  parts  of  the  person.  They  refrain,  if 
possible,  from  exposing  their  head  and  face  to  physicians  in 
receiving  medical  treatments  Among  all  Mohammedans 
the  seclusion  of  women  is  a  prevailing  custom^  They  are 
never  allowed  to  pray  with  men  in  public.  It  is  thought 
that  their  presence  inspires  a  different  spirit  from  that  of 
worship.* 

When  Oriental  women  are  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
are  assigned  a  place  in  the  religious  assembly,  the  veil  is 
still  deemed  necessary  for  their  own  modesty,  as  well  as  for 
the  calnmess,  thoughtfulness,  and  devotion  of  the  Oriental 
preacher.    A  whole  half  audience  of  female  faces  would  dis- 

1  Land  and  Book,  Vol.  L  p.  87.         ^  Kitto'i  Cjclopaedia,  Vol.  ii.  p.  966. 
*  WomeD  of  the  Arabfl,  Jessap,  pp.  28, 29.    ^  Smith's  Diet  of  theBible,  p.  3870. 
*  Women  o(  the  Arabs,  pp.  U,  12. 
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concert  and  distract  him.  Woman's  veiling  and  silence  in 
audiences  could  be  neglected  only  at  the  risk  of  misappre- 
hension and  reproach.^  Both  observances  are  also  requisite 
for  symbolic  acknowledgment  of  man's  headship. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  ancient  Persians  in  causing  female 
seclusion  and  silence.  The  modem  stringency  of  these 
customs  among  the  Orientals  took  its  rise  about  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  at  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran, 
which  forbade  women  appearing  imveiled  except  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  nearest  relatives.*  Previous  to  that  event, 
among  the  Assyrians  women  were  often  admitted  to  public 
banquets,  and  sometimes  received  strangers  to  their  own 
apartments ;  ^  but  not  afterwards  under  Moslemism. 

In  like  manner,  the  customs  relative  to  female  seclusion 
which  prevailed  in  Jewish,  Grecian,  and  Roman  society  dur- 
ing the  primitive  Christian  era  received  their  origin  or 
special  intensity  from  a  new  propulsive  power  in  Cyrus's  con- 
quest of  Babylon,  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  before 
Christ.  That  Persian  conqueror  speedily  obtained  mastery 
over  nearly  all  nations  between  the  Aegaean  on  the  west  and 
the  Indus  on  the  east,  and  between  the  Amoo  river  on  the 
north  and  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  south.^  At  Babylon  he  found 
the  captive  Jewish  people,  and  a  friendly  interest  at  once 
sprang  up  between  the  Persians  and  the  Hebrews,  the  latter 
especially  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  former  (Isa. 
xliv.  28 ;  xiv.  1-4).  The  Persian  woman's  life  had  been  one 
of  much  undue  seclusion  and  restraint,  and  of  oppression 
and  corruption.^  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  customs  of  the 
dominant  began  to  be  infused  into  the  weaker  people — the 
Hebrews  copying  from  the  Persians  this  greater  seclusion  of 
woman.^  The  latter  kept  their  women  in  apartments  sepa- 
rate from  those  of  the  men,^  and  did  not  allow  them  com- 
munication with  persons  outside   (Esther  ii.  3,  14,  15). 

1  Land  and  Book,  Vol.  i.  pp.  35-37.        >  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  3370. 

*  Layard'fNineyehyYol.  ii.  p.  193.    *  American  Cjc.  (Ist  ed.),  VoL  ri.  p.  195. 

•  BoUin'f  Hift,  Vol.  iL  p.  830.  •  Langt  on  Gen.  xii.  U. 

r  BoUin,  Tol.  ii.  p.  220. 
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Josephns  says  the  laws  of  the  Persians  forbade  their  wives 
being  seen  by  strangers,^  and  that  Vashti,  the  Persian  queen, 
refused  to  appear  before  king  Ahasuerus's  company  because 
Persian  decorum  would  not  allow  it.  We  see,  further,  that 
she  made  a  separate  feast  for  the  women  in  the  palace 
(Esth.  i.  9-11).  These  facts  indicate  a  greater  degree  of 
female  isolation  than  up  to  that  date  had  existed  among  the 
Jews. 

The  head-dress,  including  the  veil  for  women  when  in  the 
presence  of  men  ,2  was  an  important  article  of  apparel  among 
the  Persians.'  Botta  and  I^yard  show  that  the  head-dress 
receiyed  much  attention  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylo- 
nians. But  Telling  among  the  Jews  in  the  Mosaic  age  was  not 
customary,  though  occasional.^  Afterwards  it  became  uniyer- 
sal,  undoubtedly  through  the  influence  of  Persian  custom 
and  power.* 

Lord  Hervey  quotes  Plutarch  and  Herodotus,  as  he  sup- 
poses, in  opposition  to  Josephus,  showing  that  Persian  kings 
had  their  legitimate  wives  sit  with  them  at  their  banquet 
tables.*  But  that  testimony,  at  least  in  respect  to  Herodotus, 
pertained  to  affairs  at  a  later  date.^  Besides,  Josephus  may 
have  spoken  of  the  general  rule,  and  the  others  of  exceptional 
cases.  Hervey  also  says  that  Josephus  is  contradicted  by  the 
Book  of  Esther  (v.  4,  8, 12  ;  vii.  1).  But  the  instances  he 
cites  pertain  simply  to  Esther's  receiving  the  king  and  Haman 
at  her  table,  in  which  acts,  as  would  be  natural,  she  doubtless 
adhered  to  her  Jewish  instead  of  adopting  the  Persian  custom. 
The  Jews,  though  then  in  the  Persian  capital,  were  really  in  a 
Babylonian  city,  and  retained  many  of  their  Hebrew  manners 
and  practices.  Moreover,  the  Persian  customs,  in  the  third 
of  a  century  that  had  nearly  passed,  had  probably  been  modi- 
fied by  the  manners  of  both  Jews  and  Babylonians ;  and 
those  of  the  latter  are  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  when  Baby- 

1  Antiq.,  Bk.  xi.  chap.  6.  lect  1. 

*  Kitto's  Cyc.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  903 ;  Heraog's  Cyc,  Vol.  u.  p.  227. 

*  McClintock  and  Strong,  Vol.  i.  p.  321.  *  Ibid.,  Vol.  ir.  p.  111. 

*  Hawks'f  Egypt  and  Remains,  p.  146. 

*  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  3369. 

'  jMjwrd'u  Ninereh  and  Bemaias,  Vd.  U,  p.  319,  note. 
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Ion  was  taken  by  Cyras,  Belshazzar  was  at  a  feast  surrounded 
by  his  wives  and  concubines  (Dan.  v.  1, 2).^  Other  authorities 
agree  with  Josephus  in  attributing  Yashti's  refusal  to  go  into 
the  presence  of  the  king's  company  to  her  unwillingness  to 
violate  Persian  modesty  by  appearing  in  public  unveiled.* 
Queens  Esther  and  Vashti,  by  their  dissimilar  actions  relative 
to  eating  with  men,  seem  to  indicate  a  difference  of  custom 
in  the  two  nations  they  represent.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
queen  Yashti  wvs  summoned  to  the  presence  of  only  men  of 
her  acquaintance,  belonging  to  the  king's  palace.  Even 
then,  why  did  she  refuse  to  sit  with  them  at  the  table,  except 
because  Persian  decorum  forbade  it.  But  Layard  supposes 
that  all  the  people  of  the  city  of  Susa  were  there  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),'  and  doubtless  many  strangers 
to  the  queen  were  at  the  king's  feast.  Further  still,  Bawlinson, 
referring  to  the  supposed  contradiction  of  Josephus  by  Hero- 
dotus, says  that  the  latter  in  the  passage  quoted  was  not 
making  his  own  statement,  but  that  of  certain  Persians  who 
wished  it  b^eved  that  wives  in  their  nati(m  had  greater  lib- 
erty than  they  really  possessed.  Bawlinson  also  says  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  "Wives  lived  in  strict  seclusion  within 
the  walls  of  the  Oynaeceum,  or  went  abroad  in  litters,  seeing 
no  males  except  their  sons,  their  husbands,  and  their  hus- 
bands' eunuchs.  Concubines  had  somewhat  more  freedom, 
appearing  at  banquets,  when  they  danced,  sang,  and  played 
to  amuse  the  guests  of  their  master."  ^ 

The  influence  of  Persian  rule  and  custom  over  the  Gre- 
cians while  under  their  power,  and  through  them  over  the 
Romans,  and  among  the  Egyptians  and  all  Oriental  nations, 
was  natural  and  probable.  Grecian  morals  retrograded 
under  Persian  subjection,*  and  particularly  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.®  The  social  position  of  woman  in  Greece  was 
lower  during  the  Attic  age  than  in  the  preceding  Homeric  or 

1  Lajard'f  Ninereh,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  312,  313. 

>  Dr.  Cottoo,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  47. 

*  Ninereh  and  Remains,  ToL  iL  p.  318. 
^                 ^  Ancient  Monarchies,  Vol.  ir.  p.  196. 

*  Mahafiys  Social  Life  in  Greece,  p.  151. 

*  DtOImger'a  Qeatile  aad  Jew,  YoL  iL  p.  M7. 
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Ljric ;  ^  and  in  Borne  was  lower  during  the  decline  of  the 
Bepnblic  and  the  first  of  the  Empire  than  in  any  former 
period.*  The  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  early  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians  nowhere  show  the  use  of  the  veil.*  Yet  in 
both  those  nations  it  clearly  came  into  use  long  before  the 
reiga  of  Moslemism,  doubtless  through  Persian  example. 

6.  The  original  freedom  and  power  of  woman  in  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  Early  in  their  history  there  was  far  less  use 
and  significance  of  the  veil  than  in  later  times.  And 
its  more  frequent  use  certainly  arose  before  Moslemism. 
Betrothed  maidens  put  on  the  veil  on  coming  into  the  pres- 
ence of  their  future  husbands  ;  as  Bebekah  on  meeting  Isaac 
(Gten.  xxiv.  65  ;  xxix.  25).  The  veil  was  then  probably  used 
by  fallen  women  for  concealment  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14, 15). 
Yet,  in  the  case  of  Tamar,  she  may  have  put  it  on  merely  to 
conceal  herseK  from  her  father-in4aw,  Judah.  In  the  apos- 
tolic age,  however,  being  veilless  produced  suspicion  of  har- 
lotry. But  when  Abram  went  into  Egypt,  the  beauty  of  his 
wife  Sarah  was  visible  to  all  they  passed  (Gen.  xii.  14). 
Bebekah  was  veilless  when  Abraham's  servant  first  saw  her 
in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  16),  as  also  Bachel  when  Jacob 
first  saw  her  at  her  father's  well  (Gen.  xxix.  10).  The  pious 
Hannah  wore  no  veil  while  praying  in  the  temple,  for  Eli 
the  priest  saw  the  movement  of  her  lips  (1  Sam.  i.  12, 13).* 
Women  were  wont  also  to  go  abroad  through  the  fields  un- 
protected (Deut.  xxii.  25-27). 

Note  their  freedom  and  importance  in  private  and  social 
life.  The  early  Hebrew  wife  and  mother  held  much  con- 
trol over  her  household  (Prov.  xiv.  1 ;  xxxi.  10-31),  and 
even  invited  guests  to  her  dwelling  and  hospitalities ;  Jael 
invited  Sisera  to  her  tent  (Judges  iv.  18)  ;  the  Shunammite 
woman^  Elisha  to  her  home.  Later,  when  her  son  sickened 
and  died,  this  Shunammite  woman  went  to  Mount  Oarmel  to 
intercede  with  that  man  of  God  for  his  and  the  divine  bless- 

1  Mahal's  Greece,  pp.  45,  100,  104,  174,  211,  393,  384. 

*  Religions  before  Cbr\pt,  by  DePressens^,  pp.  160,  161. 

*  Hawks's  Egypt  and  Remains,  p.  146. 
«  Smith's  Diet  of  the  Bible,  p.  3370. 
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ing  (2  Kings  iv.  8)  ;  on  another  occasion  a  prophet's  widow 
carried  to  him  her  own  case  of  need  (2  Kings  iv.  1-7)  ;  and 
much  earlier  the  troubled  Abigail  went  with  gifts  to  implore 
assistance  from  David  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18).  In  Job's  day 
women  attended  feasts  with  their  brothers  (Job  i.  4) ;  in 
Christ's,  they  attended  both  as  assistants  (John  xii.  2),  and 
guests  (John  ii.  8).  Undoubtedfly  it  was  always  customary 
for  Jewish  women  to  take  their  meals  with  the  men.^  In  the 
earlier  history,  at  least,  Hebrew  damsels  were  not  given  in 
marriage  without  their  own  consent.  To  Bebekah  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  "  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ?  "  (Gen.  xxiv. 
58).  After  marriage  the  husband  was  not  to  leave  his  wife 
for  a  year,  but  stay  and  cheer  her  (Deut.  xxiv.  6).  The 
scene  of  Ruth  in  the  field  of  Boaz  indicates  the  courtesy  of 
men  towards  women  in  that  early  Hebrew  life. 

The  polygamy  of  Solomon  necessitated  separate  apart- 
ments or  dwellings  for  his  wives  (1  Kings  vii.  8),  or  sub- 
princesses,  —  if  many  of  them  were  only  such,  and  not  wives 
or  concubines.^  But,  aside  from  this,  no  evidence  appears  that 
at  any  time  there  was  among  the  Jews  a  customary  separa- 
tion in  life  between  men  and  women  in  the  same  families.^ 
Such  separation  did  exist  among  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
many  Oriental  nations  after  the  great  Persian  conquests. 
But  the  family  and  social  life  of  the  Jewish  nation  seems  to 
have  been  more  simple  and  natural  in  the  earlier  than  in  the 
later  portion  of  its  history. 

Note  again,  the  freedom  and  activity  of  Hebrew  women  in 
public  affairs.  Miriam  led  the  women  of  Israel  in  public 
rejoicings  over  the  nation's  deliverance  at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex. 
XV.  20,  21)  ;  Jephthah's  daughter  went  out  publicly  to  con- 
gratulate her  father  on  his  triumphal  return  from  battle 
(Judges  xi.  34)  ;  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  engaged  by  them- 

1  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  3553. 

'  F.  W.  Newman  Bu^^gests  that  the  usages  of  the  modem  coort  of  Persia  indi- 
cate that  nnmerous  women  called  Solomon's  wives  were  really  only  hostages 
for  the  good  behavior  of  their  fathers,  who  were  chieftains  of  the  surrounding 
heathen,  and  tributary  to  him.  —  Haley's  Discrep.  of  the  Bible,  p.  296* 

*  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  3553. 
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selyes,  but  in  sight  of  others,  in  sacred  dancing  at  a  yearly 
religious  feast  (Judges  xxi.  21)  ;  women  of  Israel  came  out 
of  their  cities  with  songs  and  triumphal  marches  to  meet 
Saul  and  David  as  they  returned  from  the  defeat  of  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  xviii.  6,7);  Deborah  was  a  judge,  prophetess, 
and  sacred  poetess  in  Israel,  and  of  high  distinction  in  public 
service  (Judges  iv.  6, 14  ;  v.  7)  ;  Hannah  offered  a  remark- 
able prophetic  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  ii. 
1-10) ;  and  the  public  office  of  inspired  prophetess  was  held 
in  the  earlier  day,  at  least,  by  the  four,  Miriam,  Deborah, 
Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii.  14),  and  Noadiah  (Neh.  vi.  14).  The 
career  of  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xviii.  18 ;  xxi.  25  ;  2  Kings  ix.  7), 
—  Phoenician  princess  and  wife  of  Ahab  —  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel,  and  that  of  her  daughter  Athaliah  (2  Kings 
xi.  3),  as  queen  of  Judah,  illustrate  the  active  part  in  public 
life  which  was  sometimes  allowed  to  women  among  the 
Hebrews. 

This  summary  shows  more  prominence  given  to  women  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  part  of  Biblical  Jewish  history. 
No  such  array  of  heroines  in  public  or  conspicuous  life  ap- 
pears in  the  later  as  in  the  earlier  period.  The  prophetesses, 
Anna  and  the  four  daughters  of  Philip,  do  not  bear  so  prom- 
inent a  part  as  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Huldah  long  before. 
Priscilla  privately  assisted  in  expounding  the  word  of  God  to 
Apollos,  but  Huldah  had  a  more  public  position  at  Jerusalem, 
and  taught  king  Josiah  and  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  im- 
portant public  concerns,  in  the  presence  of  a  small  company 
of  men  (2  Kings  xxii.  14  ;  2  Ohron.  xxxiv.  22).  In  the 
songs  of  the  temple  at  Christ's  coining  Simeon  bears  a  more 
public,  and  Anna  a  more  private  part.  But  Miriam  in  her 
time  sings  for  the  nation,  and  Deborah  is  high  over  all  of  her 
generation  as  prophetess,  poetess,  chieftainess.  These  facts 
are  indices  of  the  earlier  prominence  and  superior  freedom 
of  woman  among  the  Hebrews. 

7.  The  freedojp  accorded  to  woman  in  modern  civilized, 
Christian  society.  This  has  more  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
earlier  Hebrews  than  of  the  primitive  Christians.    In  the 
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age  of  the  latter,  customs,  enjoining  woman's  silence  and 
seclusion,  were  deemed  binding  which  now  in  civilized 
society  would  be  regarded  as  useless,  tedious,  and  injurious. 
A  woman  now  need  not  conceal  her  face  at  the  approach  of 
men,  though  female  modesty  jet  reigns.  In  Christian  con- 
gregations no  close  and  high  partitions  between  men  and 
women  are  now  necessary ;  and  women  in  such  assemblies 
need  not  keep  their  faces  hidden  from  speaker  or  audience. 
No  unjust  suspicions  are  now  excited  if  a  woman  walks 
abroad  without  a  veil,  nor  need  she  wear  oae  now  to  show 
due  submission  to  her  husband.  She  may  occupy  the  best 
part  of  her  own  house,  and  not  yield  it  to  him,  while  she 
lives  in  the  kitohen ;  she  is  not  debarred  the  acquaintance  of 
gentlemen  that  visit  at  her  own  home ;  she  may  teach  her 
own  children,  and  is  often  appointed  the  teacher  of  others'. 
Young  women  may  pursue  the  same  studies  as  young  men, 
recite  in  the  same  classes,  and  a  woman  may  teach  them  all. 
Women  may  now  mingle,  veilless,  and  with  head  uncovered, 
in  the  social  circle  with  numbers  of  men,  even  if  the  assem- 
bly conclude  with  a  religious  service. 

All  these  liberties  are  the  opposites  of  certain  inconvenient 
and  evil  practices  which  belong  to  Moslemism  and  heathen- 
ism rather  than  Christianity.  The  missionaries  who  promul- 
gate Christianity  where  these  practices  exist,  deem  them  an 
incumbrance,  though  not  sinful,  and  patiently  wait  for  better 
customs  to  suppl^it  them.^  The  tendency  of  both  Hebrew 
piety  and  the  Christian  faith  has  always  been  towards  free- 
dom from  such  ancient  and  Oriental  manners.  The  Old 
Testament  command,  "  Forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother  " 
(Prov.  i.  8 ;  vi.  20),  was  at  once  an  index  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Hebrew  faith,  and  a  lever  of  reformation  for  woman 
in  all  surrounding  society.  That  faith  labored  for  her  just 
place  and  position.  What  was  lost  through  Persian  sway 
during  the  centuries  between  Solomon  and  Christ,  Christian- 
ity early  began  to  regain.  Again,  in  the  Middle  Ages  woman 
suffered  loss ;  for  examine,  Jewish  Rabbis,  after  the  temple 
1  Land  and  Book,  YoL  i.  p.  37. 
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service  had  passed  away,  excluded  her  yoice  from  public  re- 
ligious song,^  though  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  apostles, 
and  Christian  fathers  approved  of  her  taking  vocal  part  in 
that  mode  of  worship  (Ex.  xv.  20,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7  ; 
Eph.  ▼•  19-22 ;  Col.  iii.  16-18).  As  religion  retrograded 
woman  and  her  services  became  less  and  less  important.  The 
great  Reformation  was  a  revival  of  her  worth  and  freedom. 
Her  liberty  —  including  more  use  of  speech  and  less  of  veil 
—  has  always  been  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Christian  reli* 
^on;^  and  even  the  religion  of  nature,  where  but  feebly 
developed,  has  shown  tendencies  to  like  results. 

TV.  The  principle  of  man's  headship  and  woman's  help- 
mate relation  to  him  are  permanent  and  obligatory ;  while 
woman's  veiling  and  her  silence  are  but  customs,  binding 
only  as  showing  loyalty  to  the  principle.  The  principle  is 
based  on  a  changeless  distinction  between  the  two  sexes. 
The  customs  the  apostle  enjoined  as  a  token  and  conservator 
of  woman's  modesty,  and  of  her  fealty  to  man.  Like  other 
customs  they  have  now  lost  much  of  their  significance  and 
binding  authority. 

1.  The  divinely  appointed  place  for  man  in  the  marriage 
union  is  given  thus :  ^^  The  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man  " 
(1  Cor.  xi.  8).  Equally  ordained  of  heaven  is  the  place  of 
woman  :  ^^  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the 
man  should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him  " 
(Gen.  ii.  18).  The  marriage  relation  and  the  office  of  each 
party  in  it  respectively,  remain  permanent ;  for  the  two  cor- 
related natures  of  man  and  woman  never  change. 

In  the  English  translation  the  relation  and  duties  of  the 
wife  to  her  husband  are  indicated  by  the  four  following 
words,  or  by  their  derivatives,  —  to  submit,  subject,  obey, 
and  revere.  The  places  where  they  are  found  are  these : 
the  first,  in  Eph.  y.  22  and  Col.  iii.  18  ;  the  second,  in  1  Tim. 
ii.  11  and  1  Pet.  iii.  1 ;  the  third,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  84  and  Titus 
ii.  5 ;  and  the  fourth,  in  Eph.  v.  33.    But  the  Greek  reduces 

i  Bothschild,  lattell's  Liying  Age,  Vol.  czxiz.  p.  138. 
*  Hftwks'f  Eg^rpt  and  Remains,  p.  146. 
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all  these  to  two  original  words ;  inroTdaaa  for  the  first 
three  classes,  and  ^jSeco  for  the  last  one.  They  are  to  be 
further  reduced  by  dropping  the  first  word,  "  submit,"  in 
Eph.  y.  22.  Alf ord  says  the  oldest  manuscripts  reject  it,  and 
Jerome  says  the  Greek  rejected  it  in  his  day.  But  the  same 
idea  is  substantially  carried  by  the  word  "  submitting  "  in 
the  previous  verse.  And  that  happily  defines  the  submitting 
of  wives  to  their  husbands  :  "  Submitting  yourselves  one  to 
another  in  the  fear  of  God  "  (Eph.  v.  21).  It  is  not  bondage, 
but  the  due  observance  of  our  obligations  one  to  another  ac- 
cording to  the  relations  that  we  hold, — the  wife  observing  her 
duties  tp  her  husband  as  his  helpmate,  and  he  his  duties  to 
her  as  head,  leader,  provider,  protector.  The  same  word  and 
idea  are  in  the  following :  "  Likewise,  ye  younger,  submit 
yourselves  unto  the  elder,  yea,  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to 
another,  and  be  clothed  with  humility  "  (1  Pet.  v.  6). 

The  harshness  or  hardness  in  the  words  "  submit," 
"  subjection,"  "  obedience,"  is  in  the  sounding,  and  not  in  the 
meaning.  The  wife  has  no  peculiar  "  subjection  "  to  her  hus- 
band to  observe,  except  to  answer  to  all  her  obligations  to 
him  with  whom  she  is  in  marriage  covenant,  he  the  head, 
she  the  helpmeet.  The  "  reverence  "  enjoined  is,  due  honor 
to  him  in  this  relation.  Another  passage  explains  ^  submis- 
sion * :  "  That  ye  submit  yourselves  unto  such,  and  to  every 
one  that  helpeth  with  us,  and  laboreth  "  (1  Cor.  xvi.  16). 
This  implies  showing  respect  to  such  persons,  following  their 
advice,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  so  far  as 
right.^  ^^  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  submission  to  the 
good."  ^  If  husbands  love  their  wives  as  enjoined,  and  act 
accordingly,  subjection  is  not  servitude,  but  partnership. 
This  helpmeet  relation  is  fully  and  emphatically  taught : 
"  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands"  (Eph.  v. 
22)  ;  "  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule 
over  thee  "  (Gen.  iii.  16)  ;  "  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto 
your  own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord  "  (Col.  iii.  18)  ; 

"  That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  be obedient 

1  Lange,  1  Cor.  p.  359.  >  Dr.  Hodge. 
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to  their  own  husbands  "  (Titus  ii.  4, 5) ;  "  Likewise  ye  wives, 
be  in  subjeotion  to  your  own  husbands "  (1  Pet.  iii.  1) ; 
^^  For  after  this  manner  in  the  old  time  the  holy  women  also, 
who  trusted  in  God,  adorned  themselves,  being  in  subjection 
unto  their  own  husbands :  even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham, 
calling  him  Lord  "  (1  Pet.  iii.  6, 6).  The  Bible  makes  noth- 
ing clearer  than  the  duty  of  the  wife's  proper  submission  or 
adherence  to  her  own  husband.  And  since  a  wife  should  be 
a  wife  everywhere  we  look  for  no  change.  The  propriety  of 
the  ^^  subjection ''  is  inherent  in  the  relation  of  the  two 
natures  to  each  other. 

Their  diversity  of  duties  is  partly  expressed  thus  :  ^^  Let 
every  one  of  you  in  particular  so  love  his  wife  even  as  him- 
self;  and  the  wife  see  that  she  bevebencb  her  husband'' 
(Eph.  V.  33).  Love  from  the  husband ;  reverence  from  the 
wife.  Li  such  "  love  "  is  care,  protection,  reverence,  head- 
ship ;  in  such  ^^  reverence  "  is  love,  adherence,  yielding  for 
protection, "  help  "  rendered  to  the  "  head."  The  obligation 
to  such  love  and  such  reverence,  based  on  principle^  will  last 
while  the  marriage  relation  lasts. 

2.  The  apostle  Paul  taught  the  obligation  of  woman  in  his 
time  to  have  her  head  veiled  in  the  religious  assembly  (ICor. 
zi.  5,  6).  Li  the  phrase,  ^^  With  her  head  uncovered  dis- 
honoreth  her  head,"  the  word  "uncovered"  means  "un- 
veiled " ;  and  in  "  Let  her  be  covered,"  the  last  word  means 
"veiled."^  Removed  from  Oriental  life,  it  is  now  nearly 
universally  believed,  that  woman  is  released  from  the  duty 
of  wearing  the  veil  in  churches.  An  occasional  exception 
exists.  One  of  the  American  Episcopal  bishops  has  near 
lady  relatives  who  regard  the  primitive  direction  as  binding 
still,  and  scrupulously  wear  the  veil  in  religious  assemblies. 
But  why  the  almost  imiversal  change  from  the  practice  that 
prevailed  in  the  New  Testament  period  ?  Because  veiling 
the  head  is  a  changeable  custom,  not  always  needed.  Why 
did  the  apostle  require  it  7  Because  then  and  there  woman's 
freedom  from  "  shame  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  6) — her  reputation  and 
iLMige,lCor.p.SS4. 
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modesty  —  demanded  it ;  and  because  ^^  woman  is  tiie  glory 
of  the  man"  (1  Cor.  xi,  7),  receiving  her  place  and  higher 
honor  by  her  relation  to  him,  and  thus  reflecting  his  honor. 
Man  is  unveiled ;  she  should  be  different — veiled.  If  he  is 
king,  she  is  qneen,^  and  her  queenlj  radiance  and  modesty 
are  fitly  joined. 

3.  What  was  the  divine  design  in  that  age  of  symbols,  in 
requiring  the  silence  of  woman  in  the  churches  ?  Chiefly,  to 
give  token  of  her  modest  and  retiring  nature,  and  of  her  ao- 
ceptance  of  her  appointed  relation  to  man.  To  the  Corin- 
thians the  apostle  says  :  ^'  It  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to 
speak,  but  to  be  in  subjection"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  84).  "  But" 
shows  contrast :  breaking  silence  by  speaking  was  casting  off 
the  symbol  of  their  relation  to  man.  ^^  It  is  a  shame  for  a 
woman  to  speak  in  the  church  "  (vs.  85),  because  there  it  was 
the  violation  of  her  symbolic  profession  of  virtue,  modesty, 
and  faithfulness.  "  Did  the  word  of  God  come  forth  from 
you "  (vs.  36)?  Are  you  the  authority  to  change  customs  and 
symbols  ?  To  Timothy  the  apostie  says  :  "  Let  the  women 
learn  in  silence,  in  all  subjection  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  11).  The  im- 
plication is  that  "  subjection "  then  required  silence.  "  I 
suffer  not  the  woman  to  teach,  nor  yet  to  rule  over  the  man, 
but  to  be  in  silence  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  12).  A  woman's  public 
teaching  was  then  an  approach  to  ruling  over  the  man,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  category.  "  To  be  in  silence,"  meant 
not  attempting  to  rule,  or  to  be  the  "  head."  "  For  Adam 
was  first  formed,  then  Eve  "  (vs.  13)  ;  hence  Adam  was  to 
be  the  "  head,"and  Eve  "  a  help  meet  for  him  "  (Gen.  ii.  18). 
At  that  time  her  silence  was  necessary  to  her  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  relation.  But  what  was  the  principle  ?  "  Sub- 
jection." What  the  custom  ?  "  Silence."  The  silence  was 
enjoined  for  the  subjection,  and  not  subjection  for  the  silence. 
To  suppose  that  silence  were  the  superior  object,  and  subjec- 
tion only  tributary  to  it,  were  folly  like  assuming  that  man 
was  made  for  the  sabbath,  and  not  the  sabbath  for  man. 
The  speaking  "  involved  a  sort  of  intercourse  with  men  on 

^  Dr.  Hodge. 
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flie  part  of  women,  and  a  renunciation  of  their  dependence 
upon  their  husbands.''  ^ 

Further,  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  silence 
enjoined  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  (vs.  84),  and  the  veiling 
required  in  the  eleventh  (vs.  6, 6).  The  veiling  nearly  com- 
pelled silence  in  large  assemblies,  ^iss  Maria  A.  West  gives 
ample  testimony  concerning  the  necessity  of  drawing  aside  the 
veil,  among  Turko-Armenian  women  of  this  day,  for  their 
distinctness  of  utterance  in  reading  and  speaking,  and  of  the 
flush  of  shame  that  mantles  their  faces  when  first  they  do  this 
in  the  presence  of  their  teachers.*  Mrs.  Oapt.  R.  Burton, 
long  a  resident  in  the  Orient,  speaks  of  the  little  respect  or 
consideration  that  would  be  felt  in  Syria  for  a  Christian 
woman  with  a  **  bare  face."  ^  Another  author  says,  "A  Per- 
sian on  hearing  of  distant  lands  where  all  the  women  went 
unveiled  would  set  them  down  as  dead  to  all  shame  and 
virtue."  *  The  Grecian  and  Roman  classics  show  that,  judged 
by  our  standard,  an  excessive  silence  was  required  of  woman 
in  those  nations  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era. 
Sophocles  exclaims :  ^^  0  woman,  silence  is  an  adornment  to 
women";*  Euripides  says:  "Silence  and  discretion  are 
most  beautiful  in  woman,  and  remaining  quiet  within  the 
house  "  ;  ^  Plautus  :  "A  good  woman  is  silent  always  rather 
than  talking  " ;  ^  and  Democritus  :  "  Honor  belongs  to  a 
woman  who  speaks  little."  ®  These  authors  refer  to  woman's 
silence  at  home^  not  in  assemblies,  for  she  was  not  in  them. 
But  the  apostle  enjoins  it  in  churches  and  not  in  homes.  He 
is  more  liberal  than  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  his  time  ; 
yet  he  requires  enough  silence  of  women  to  protect  their 
character  and  reputation  for  virtue  and  modesty.  The  early 
fathers  also  guarded  Christian  women  against  such  dress, 

1  Lang«,  1  Cor.  p.  296.  *  Bomance  of  Missions,  pp.  654,  655. 

•  Inner  Ufe  of  Syria,  Vol.  i.  p.  223. 

^  Chief  and  Cemeteries  of  Etmria,  by  George  Dennis,  Vol.  i.  p.  287,  note. 

•  Sopb.  Aj.,  293. 

•  Enrip.  Herad,  476 ;  Spiess's  Log.  Sper.,  pp.  282, 362. 
'  Plant.  Had.,  iv.  4.  70. 

•  Democr.  Ap.  Stob.,  441.  80;  Wetslein't  Nor.  Test,  Vol.  iL  pp.  163, 164. 
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coloring  of  the  hair,  and  exposure  of  the  face  as  would  give 
them  resemblance  to  the  yicious  of  their  sex.^  TertuUian 
says  :  *^  To  blush  if  he  see  a  virgin  is  as  much  a  mark  of  a 
chaste  man  as  of  a  chaste  virgin  if  seen  by  a  man."  ^ 

4.  But  the  veiling  and  silence  requisite  in  the  apostolic 
age  to  indicate  woman's  nature  and  virtue  are  not  now 
necessary  for  those  purposes,  except  in  the  Orient.  Strict 
veiling  among  us  is  no  longer  insisted  upon.  Why  insist  on 
absolute  silence  ?  The  apostle  says,  ^'  I  suffer  not  a  woman 
to  teach  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  12).  He  spoke  of  public  teaching.  The 
private  was  allowed  —  Priscilla  joined  her  husband  in  teach- 
ing ApoUos  (Acts  xviii.  26).  Public  teaching  broke  the 
proper  silence.  But  women  may  teach  both  sexes  now,  and 
cause  no  reproach,  or  violence  of  propriety.  The  basal  prm- 
ciple  of  woman's  office  as  helpmeet  has  in  no  wise  changed* 
But  two  customsy  veiling  and  silence,  once  expressive  of  the 
principle,  have,  as  formerly  observed,  passed  away.  In  some 
well-conducted  institutions  of  learning  female  instructors  of 
classes  embracing  both  sexes  of  adults,  turn  often  from  lan- 
guage, science,  and  literature  to  teach  Bible  lessons  and  to 
conduct  religious  services  with  tiiose  same  pupils.  Not  even 
Moslems  would  object  to  the  teaching,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  exposing  the  female  countenance.  A  company  of 
men  and  women  meet  socially  in  a  parlor ;  the  women  with 
bonnets  and  veils  laid  aside.  Probably  no  such  scene  was 
ever  witnessed  in  the  apostolic  age.  Women  in  that  circle 
may  properly  speak  at  times  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  at  once. 
Some  of  them  may  there  give  disquisitions  on  science,  art,  or 
manners.  But  turn  that  secular  meeting  into  a  prayer-circle, 
and  why  may  they  not  as  well  be  heard?  Woman  needs  still  to 
consult  decorum,  modesty,  her  own  retiring  nature,  her  place 
as  helpmate  and  not  head.  Beyond  that,  why  seal  her  lips  ? 
She  need  not  sit  now  with  face  veiled  and  voice  silent,  and 
her  own  knowledge  withheld,  to  show  deference  to  either 

1  Tertallian,  Ant  Nic  Lib.,  Vol.  xi.  pp.  804-382 ;  Vol.  zvili.  pp.  176, 177; 
Clement  of  Alex.,  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  ir.  p.  277. 
■  Ant.  Nic  Lib.,  VoL  xriU.  p.  157. 
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men  or  women.  Customs  once  required  as  signs  and  sjmr 
bols  would  now  be  bondage.  Laying  upon  woman  now  and 
here  all  the  ancient  or  the  modern  Moslem  habits  of  living 
in  these  respects,  were  equally  preposterous  and  cruel  with 
imposing  on  us  under  the  new  dispensation  the  ancient  rites 
and  ceremonials  of  Judaism.  Truth,  by  developing  symbol 
into  substance,  and  type  into  antetype,  makes  us  free. 

5.  But  most  biblical  scholars  have  assured  us  that  the 
command  of  ^^ silence"  is  as  imperative  now  as  in  olden 
time.  They  reason  thus  :  The  woman  is  to  be  in  subjection 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  84)  to  the  man  ;  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the 
man  (1  Cor.  xi.  8)  ;  the  woman  is  not  to  rule  over  the  man 
(1  Tim.  ii.  12).  This  principle  they  claim  to  be  fundameur 
tal,  given  for  all  time  and  for  all  men.  In  this  they  ai*e  per- 
fectly correct.  They  claim,  secondly,  that  divine  instruction 
required  in  the  apostolic  age  woman's  silence  in  the  churches 
as  a  part  of  her  deference  and  subjection  to  her  "head" — to 
man.  In  this  they  are  also  correct.  The  error,  we  think,  is 
not  in  interpretation,  but  in  logic.  Yet,  criticisms  have  gen- 
erally been  in  respect  to  interpretation.  Confident  of  the 
two  preceding  premises,  authors  and  teachers  have  made  the 
deduction  that  the  silence  of  women  is  equally  obligatory 
now.  This  conclusion  is  not  necessitated,  because  not  all 
things  are  binding  now  that  were  binding  in  the  apostolic 
age.  We  have  instanced  three  conspicuous  Scripture  cases 
of  exception  :  The  washing  of  feet,  anointing  the  sick  with 
oil,  and  the  veiling  of  women  in  churches.  None  of  these 
are  now  binding  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Christ.  So, 
woman's  absolute  silence  in  churches  is  not  now  binding. 
Change  in  society  has  given  greater  liberty  in  custom  with- 
out infraction  of  principle.  "  The  Bible  lays  down  no  exact 
and  complete  system  of  moral  rules.  "What  other  religions 
partially  undertake  by  their  tedious  codes  it  often  sums  up 
in  the  simple  principles  of  love  to  Grod  and  our  neighbor. 
And  it  sometimes  devolves  on  us  to  decide  what  love  pre- 
scribes."^   In  respect  to  the  application  of  each  Scripture 

1  Prof.  J.  Henrf  Thajer»  Andorer  TheoL  Bern. 
Vol.  ZXXY.  No.  187.  6 
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command  we  are  unselfishly  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
just  limitation  by  custom,  class,  circumstance,  clime,  or  time. 
Christ  gave  the  command,  ^^  Go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor "  (Matt.  xix.  21).  Francis  of  Assisi,  not 
regarding  the  limitation  of  class  and  circumstance,  exempli- 
fied and  taught  the  literal  fulfilment.  Origen  and  others 
failing  to  note  the  limitation  of  the  letter  by  the  spirit,  are 
reputed  to  have  rendered  literal  obedience  to  another  verse 
of  the  same  chapter  (Matt.  xix.  12).  Paul's  direction, 
"  Seek  not  a  wife  "  (1  Cor.  vii.  27),  unless  limited  by  its 
time  and  circumstances  of  persecution  and  corruption  would 
lead  to  undue  celibacy.  He,  to  some  extent,  discouraged 
marriage  in  his  time,  while  the  rule  of  life  encourages  it. 
The  Saviour's  command,  "  Swear  not  at  all "  (Matt.  v.  34), 
must  be  limited  by  the  kind  of  oaths — the  private  and  profane, 
and  not  the  civic,  being  forbidden.  Paul's  direction  not  to  go 
to  law  except  before  saints  (1  Cor.  vi.  1)  must  have  some 
limitation  in  time,  class,  or  circumstance.  He  does  not  for- 
bid all  appeals  to  just  aiid  Christian  tribunals  though  the 
judge  be  not  a  Christian.  Jesus's  command,  '^  Resist  not 
evil "  (Matt.  v.  39)  has  its  limitation  in  revenge,  and  does 
not  abrogate  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities. The  direction  of  both  Peter  and  Paul  to  the  saints 
to  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss  (1  Pet.  v.  14 ;  Bom.  xvi.  16 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  20  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  1  Thess.  v.  26)  is  given  to 
more  churches,  and  as  much  without  exception,  as  the  direc- 
tion to  women  to  keep  silence  in  the  churches ;  yet  its  lit- 
eral observance  would  be  an  offence  in  English  or  American 
society,  and  its  substantial  observance  is  fulfilled  in  any 
country  by  the  customary  cordial  greetings  that  prevail  tljere. 
The  Saviour  said, "  In  what  place  soever  ye  enter  into  an 
house,  there  abide  till  ye  depart  from  that  place  "  (Mark  vi. 
10).  Christian  ministers  in  modern  civilized  society  do  not 
consider  that  command  binding  now,  because  of  the  change 
of  custom  and  propriety.  In  like  manner,  when  Paul  directed 
that  women  veil  themselves,  keep  silence,  and  teach  not,  those 
requirements  were  limitable  by  the  customs  and  proprieties 
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of  existing  or  similar  socieiy.  The  premise  of  principle  re- 
lating to  woman's  "  subjection,"  and  that  of  fact  relating  to 
her  "  silence/'  do  not  logically  demand  her  absolute  silence 
now,  K  both  premises  were  permanent  moral  principles^ 
then  would  silence  still  be  imperatiye.  But  the  premise  of 
fact  has  changed  because  custom  has  changed.  The  prin- 
ciple must  be  maintained,  and  such  customs  may  be  allowed 
as  do  not  endanger  the  principle. 

6.  Practical  exegesis  tells  us  not  to  insist  upon  or  expect 
a  uniformity  of  manners  and  customs  in  all  countries  and 
ages  alike.  Bishop  Whately  has  said, "  Instead  of  precise 
rules,  it  (the  gospel)  furnishes  sublime  principles  of  con- 
duct. Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  ....  laid  down  no  set  of  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  a  Christian.  They  laid  down  Christian 
principles  instead ;  they  sought  to  implant  Christian  dispos- 
iiions.''^  ^  It  would  only  have  extended  his  thought  to  have 
added,  —  The  principles  they  did  lay  dov«i  were  perma- 
nent, and  the  rules  often  transient.  Miss  West,  long  a  resi- 
dent of  the  East,  in  reasoning  with  a  native  Armenian  Chris- 
tian preacher,  aptly  puts  it  thus  :  "  Many  of  the  people  con- 
found principles  with  rules.  Now,  you  know  that  rule« 
should  be  made  like  leather,  to  bend  to  circumstances.  But 
principles  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  things ;  and  if  you 
sacrifice  them,  you  sacrifice  everything."  ^  Principle  is  in- 
volved in  woman's  acquiescence  in  her  relation  as  helpmate. 
But  veiling  her  face  is  a  shifting  rule,  binding  only  so  far  as 
necessary  to  express  acquiescence  in  the  principle.  Her 
silence  in  the  presence  of  men  and  in  churches  is  also,  —  is 
it  not?  —  a  variable  rule,  needing  observance  only  so  far  as 
to  sanction  and  sustain  the  principle. 

7.  There  is  in  modern  Christian  society  no  special  danger 
of  woman's  lack  of  fidelity  in  her  office  as  helpmate.  In 
Paul's  day  there  was.  But  now  she  is  in  more  danger  of  not 
laying  hold  of  all  her  opportunities  for  usefulness  which  the 
manners  of  our  age  allow,  and  which  her  education  —  more 

1  DiiBcaldes  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Faol,  pp.  151, 15S. 
lofMisBionSy  p.  58. 
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wide-spread  than  that  of  man,  in  that  more  of  her  sex  are 
graduated  from  our  schools  —  qualifies  her  to  embrace.  It 
was  Saturday,  the  last  day  of  the  week  of  prayer  in  January, 
when  four  American  missionary  sisters  and  one  brother  were 
gathered  for  their  daily  noon  season  of  united  supplication  in 
their  native  tongue  for  the  outpouring  of  Gk)d's  spirit  upon 
the  people  of  Harpoot.  Two  missionary  brethren  had  gone 
out  to  labor  among  the  villagers  of  the  plain.  The  one 
brother  left  at  the  station  while  leading  the  meeting  urged 
that  the  four  sisters  should  take  an  active  part.  They  hesi- 
tated ;  they  had  never  done  it  in  man's  presence.  They 
ventured  now,  and  God  apparently  approved.  That  very  day 
an  Armenian  sceptic,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  put  Aris- 
totle in  the  place  of  the  Bible,  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence, 
while  sitting  in  his  office,  was  suddenly,  as  by  a  mighty  rushing 
wind,  overwhelmed  with  a  conviction  of  his  sinfulness  before 
God,  and  he  ^n  became  a  meek  and  laborious  servant  of 
Christ.^  How  preposterous  to  suppose  that  those  women 
were  immodest,  or  irreverent  to  tiieir  husbands  in  their  act 
of  prayer !  How  much  greater  the  danger  that  other  sisters 
like  them,  all  over  Christendom,  will  fail  to  embrace  such 
golden  opportunities  for  good !  Miss  West  holds  religious 
meetings  with  the  Armenian  women  in  destitute  parts  of 
Turkey  and  Syria.  Often  a  number  of  men  linger  around 
the  door  to  pick  up  a  few  spiritual  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
table.  She  denies  them  admittance,  not  because  of  Turkish 
scruples,  but  of  the  American  interpretation  that  women  are 
not  to  teach  religion  in  the  presence  of  men.  A  new  mis- 
sionary comes  to  the  field,  preaches  to  the  natives,  and  Miss 
West  translates  to  them  his  sermon.  She  does  it  so  well 
that  an  Armenian  delegation  visit  her,  and  beseech  that 
she  will  come  down  and  preach  to  them  sermons  of  her  own. 
She  says,  nay ;  because  the  Book  says, "  Let  your  women 
keep  silence,"*  though  she  evidently  suspects  there  is  some 
error  in  the  interpretation  or  logic  of  the  application.* 
8.  The  perpetuity  of  a  law  depends  upon  its  reason.    If 

1  Bonumoe  of  MiBsioiu,  pp.  581, 589.  « lUd.,  pp.  85,  605,  606^  857. 
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the  reason  remains  the  law  continues.  Hence  the  meaning 
or  binding  nature  of  a  conmiand  may  be  ascertained,  if  doubt- 
fol,  by  consulting  the  reason  for  its  existence.  Blackstone 
says,  "  The  most  universal  and  e£Fectual  way  of  discoyering 
the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  when  the  words  are  dubious,  is  by 
considering  the  reason  and  spirit  of  it ;  or  the  cause  which 
moved  the  legislator  to  enact  it.  For  when  this  readon 
ceases,  the  law  itself  ought  likewise  to  cease  with  it.  An  in- 
stance of  this  is  given  in  a  case  put  by  Oicero."  ^ 

Professor  Moses  Stuart  in  giving  biblical  instruction  often 
quoted  the  expressive  phrase  :  Batione  manente  manet  ipsa 
lex.  The  reason  for  woman's  office  as  helpmate,  and  not 
head,  ceases  not,  nor  ever  will  in  the  mortal  state ;  hence 
the  office,  and  requirement  for  acquiescence  in  it,  continue. 
The  reason  why  woman  should  closely  veil  her  face  in  public 
has  ceased  in  Christian  countries,  and  the  requirement  has 
ceased.  So  the  reason  for  her  absolute  silence  has  ceased, 
and  the  requirement  also.  She  does  not  now  bow  to  the  re- 
straint of  a  thick  veil,  she  need  not  now  maintain  silence  to 
maintain  her  modesty,  or  to  symbolize  her  submission.  Why, 
tiien,  always  be  silent  ?  The  reason  for  humility  and  Chris- 
tian affection  among  brethren  has  not  been  set  aside,  nor 
ever  can  be ;  and  the  requirement  of  these  virtues  is  still  in 
force.  The  reason  for  washing  one  another's  feet,  as  ex- 
pressing that  humility  and  affection  has  been  set  aside,  and 
also  the  obligation  to  perform  that  act.  The  command  is 
satisfied  with  such  other  conduct  as  is  expressive  of  fraternal 
fellowship  and  of  "  preferring  one  another  "  (Rom.  xii.  10). 
So  the  requirement  of  woman's  silence  is  satisfied  with  a 
modest  behaviour  and  a  cheerful  adherence  to  her  office  as 
wife  in  the  marriage  state.* 

^  Coramentaries,  Vol.  i.  p.  61. 

•  More  than  fire  yemre  •incc  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson  of  Chicago  applied 
to  this  inbject  the  legal  principle  that  the  law  continaes  while  the  reason  oon- 
tiniies,  and  ceases  when  the  reason  ceases.  Bat  his  use  of  this  axiom  was  to 
ibow  the  permanent  obligation  of  woman's  silence,  in  that  she  erer  will  be  in 
svtjection  to  man.  The  present  writer,  only  a  few  days  previous,  in  another 
poMratkwi,  i^lied  the  same  axiom  to  the  same  subject    Neither  oonld  haro 
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Y.  Man's  headship  and  woman's  partnership  with  him  as 
wife,  will  always  maintain  distinotions  in  their  callings  and 
conduct  while  the  two  natares  continue.  Some  principles 
are  settled  in  the  diyine  ecKmomy  for  mankind.  Man  and 
woman  are  fitted  for  different  sendee  in  the  main.  The  in- 
herent laws  of  the  two  natures  are  not  mutable  like  the  cus- 
toms of  speech.  Erery  true  woman  desires  her  husband  to 
be  her  leader  and  protector,  and  in  general  he  is  fitted  for 
that  place.  It  is  usually  his  calling  that  supports  the  family. 
If  she  is  conscious  of  better  education  and  talent  than  her 
husband  has,  still,  it  is  her  nature  to  recognize  him  as  head, 
and  herself,  as  helpmate.  Her  help  may  often  consist  in 
being  wiser  than  he.  But  her  choice  is  to  make  him  the 
hero,  though  herself  be  the  heroine.  In  public  affairs  she 
wishes  him  to  go  forward,  and  without  special  reason  will 
not  herself  go  in  advance.  Yet,  rational  exceptions  do  legiti- 
mately occur.  Elizabeth  Pry,  providentially,  was  more  c<m- 
spicuous  than  her  husband.  But  he  scripturally,  and  in  the 
family  really,  was  still  head.  A  Florence  Nightingale  may 
come  from  Crimean  battle-fields  or  American  hospitals,  and, 
telling  a  promiscuous  audience  of  human  sufferings  and 
wants,  and  of  woman's  work  to  allay  them,  may  infuse  sym- 
pathetic interest  and  benevolent  principle  into  thousands  of 
human  hearts.  How  in  our  state  of  society  can  woman's 
relation  to  man  be  thereby  unfavorably  affected  ?  No  pririr 
ciple  of  Scripture  can  by  that  act  be  weakened  in  its  hold 
upon  the  mind.  Only  a  custom^  once  important  to  the  prin- 
ciple, now  unimportant  unless  in  the  Orient,  is  violated. 
With  us  the  violation,  for  such  a  cause,  is  better, —  is  it  not?  — 
than  the  observance.  A  missionary  lady  who  has  buried  her 
husband  on  his  field  of  toil  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
returns  to  us  bringing  her  little  children.     She  has  golden 

been  indebted  to  tbe  otber  for  the  suggestion.  Bnt  tbe  latter  emplojed  the  prin- 
ciple to  show  that  the  duty  of  woman's  "  proper  reverence  and  sabmissioD  re- 
mains ;  for  maiTtage  remains  ** ;  '  that  the  reasons  for  her  reiling  and  her  strict 
silence  do  not  remain,  and  therefore  the  datj  to  observe  them  ceases* ;  and  that 
the  rale  demanding  her  silenoe  is  now  satisfied  with  modest,  helpful,  and  appro- 
priate demeanor. 
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words  with  which  to  tell  the  wonderful  works  of  God 
wrought  through  her  companion  in  that  far-off  land.  She 
feels  an  incitement  to  do  it,  and  multitudes  of  women  and 
men,  would  gladly  hear  her.  Does  any  real  principle  demand 
that  the  men  be  excluded  ?  No !  It  is  only  an  old,  or 
Oriental  ruk,  by  which  we  need  not  be  governed.  In  yield- 
ing to  this  apparently  providential  call,  she  may  so  do  it  that 
neither  her  spirit  nor  act  shall  violate  the  modest  and  retir- 
ing nature  peculiar  to  her  sex.  She  may  do  it  in  fulfilment 
of  her  office  as  helpmate  of  her  husband ;  perfecting  his  mis- 
sion by  rehearsing  the  story  of  his  toils  and  success  for  his 
Master. 

There  was  an  office  for  prophetess  in  the  apostolic  days. 
Dan^ters  should  prophesy  as  well  as  sons  (Acts  ii.  17). 
Both  in  their  office  spoke  to  ^^  edification,  and  exhortation, 
and  comfort "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  3).  Prophetesses  must  have  had 
hearers.  When  Paul's  company  came  to  the  house  of  Philip, 
who  had  four  daughters  which  did  prophesy  (Acts  xxi.  9), 
it  seems  probable  that  in  their  small  assemblies  those  daugh- 
ters spoke.  They  could  be  heard  there  and  remain  veiled,  if 
custom  in  so  small  a  company  required  it.  It  may  be  that 
all  women  were  at  liberty  to  speak  in  churches  assembled  in 
private  dwellings  (Bom.  xvi.  5).  At  the  prayer -meeting 
held  when  Peter  was  miraculously  released  from  prison,  there 
were  at  least  two,  and  doubtless  more,  women  in  the  house 
(Acts  xii.  12, 18).  They  could  there  speak  and  pray  veiled, 
and  yet  be  heard.  The  assemblies  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  xi. 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  more  private  character,  such  as  those 
where  the  Lord's  supper  was  observed,  spoken  of  in  tlie  same 
chapter.  Probably  unbelievers  were  not  present.  But  in 
the  congregations  named  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  where 
the  silence  of  women  is  enjoined,  unbelievers  were  often 
present  (vs.  28,  24),  and  the  congregations  were  doubtless 
larger.^    There  only  two  or  tliree  addressed  the  meeting  (vs. 

1  The  above  view  was  adopted  by  the  present  writer  without  knowing  that 
an  J  other  person  had  even  considered  it.  When  this  Article  was  nearly  all  in 
type  be  learned  that  Meyer,  the  noted  commentator,  after  holding  other  views 
thiongh  aeveral  editions  of  his  work  on  First  Ck>rinthians,  in  his  fifth  and  last 
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27,  29),^  not  at  their  seats,  but  from  a  platform  in  front  of 
all.  In  such  circumstances  women  might  well  keep  silence. 
But  in  the  eleventh  chapter  where  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
*'  head  "  of  the  church  and  man  as  "  head  of  the  woman,"  man 
is  taught  to  have  his  own  head  uncovered  when  praying  or 
prophesying,  and  woman  to  have  hers  covered  (vs.  4-7, 10, 
13).  The  implication  is  that  men  did  pray  and  prophesy. 
Why  not  also  that  women  did  ?  Even  more  is  said  requiring 
women  to  veil  their  heads  when  praying  and  prophesying, 
than  requiring  men  not  to  cover  theirs.  The  natural  con- 
clusion is  that  some  women  did  pray  and  prophesy  in  the 
smaller  and  more  private  assemblies.  We  cannot  think  the 
apostle  would  take  the  pen  of  inspiration  and  write  about  the 
right  method  of  doing  a  thing  when  it  was  not  to  be  done  by 
any  method.  He  spoke  not  of  services  in  secret.  The  cov- 
ering of  the  head  was  for  appearance  before  (Jod  among 
fellow-beings. 

But  these  prophetesses  may  have  been  cases  of  exception 
among  women.  They  were  to  pray  and  prophesy  only  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  now  is  never 
the  author  of  confusion,  immodesty,  or  impropriety.  It  was 
under  his  apparent  call  that  Elizabeth  Fry  spoke  in  promis- 
cuous audiences.  She  expressed  her  fear  that  some  women 
would  be  too  forward,  and  speak  when  not  called  by  the 
Spirit.  She  resolved  not  to  resist  the  Spirit,  and  not  to  go 
farther  than  the  Lord  evidently  led  her.  She  once  wrote, 
"I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  Paul  said  to  discourage 
women's  speaking  in  the  churches,  alluded  to  their  speaking 
through  the  help  of  the  Spirit,  as  he  clearly  gave  directions 
how  they  should  conduct  themselves  under  such  circum- 
stances, when  they  prayed  or  prophesied.*'  ^  With  equal  care 
and  prayer  woman  now  will  not  transcend  the  proprieties  of 

(German)  states  that  he  has  changed  his  opinion,  and  now  holds  that  the  permis' 
tion  to  pray  and  prophesy  given  in  the  eleventh  chapter  pertains  to  the  smaller 
assemblies,  and  that  the  prohibition  in  the  fonrteenth  chapter  pertains  to  the 
larger  ones.  The  smaller  assemblies,  he  implies,  do  not  mean  the  family  circle. 
A  woman  wonld  not  veil  her  face  in  the  presence  of  only  her  husband  and 
children. 
1  See  Alford.  *  Mcmoin  Vol  ii.  p.  386. 
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her  nature  and  office ;  nor  will  she  forget  to  be  man's  helpmate 
in  religion  as  well  as  in  other  things.  None  could  so  well  as 
Mary  break  the  alabaster-box  of  ointment  and  anoint  her 
Lord  for  his  burial.  In  the  prayer-meeting  woman  can  often 
break  the  box  of  spiritual  aroma,  whose  odor  shall  fill  the 
place.  Her  average  of  ability,  piety,  and  experience  some- 
times transcends  that  of  men.  No  custom  or  propriety  for- 
bids her  voice  in  the  social  circle.  Why  should  it  in  the 
prayer-circle  ?  Yet,  in  that  meeting  she  will  appear  as  help- 
mate and  not  head.  In  the  larger  assembly  nature  will 
never  put  her  so  far  forward  as  it  does  man.  Her  mind  and 
heart  would  shrink  from  it  more  than  his ;  her  voice  in  gen- 
eral will  be  less  fitted  for  it  t&an  his  ;  her  household  cares 
will  be  adverse  to  the  life  of  a  public  speaker.  Cases  like 
that  of  Mrs.  Pry  will  be  exceptions. 
The  views  advocated  in  this  Article  being  true,  it  follows  : 

1.  Women  should  not  take  part  or  place  in  religious  as- 
semblies which  would  imply  any  claim  of  superiority  or  rule 
over  men.  It  would  violate  the  divine  order  of  headship  and 
helpmate,  and  would  be  repugnant  to  their  own  better  feelings. 

2.  Woman's  office  as  helpmate  primarily  applies  to  mar- 
ried women,  yet  proleptically,  and  by  affinity  of  nature,  to  the 
unmarried. 

3.  Wearing  the  veil,  once  imperative  on  woman,  has  still 
its  likeness  in  her  long  hair,  and  other  slight  covering  of  the 
head,  symbolic  of  her  modest  and  retiring  nature. 

4.  The  command  to  keep  silence  in  the  churches,  once 
obligatory  on  woman,  at  least  except  in  small  private  meet- 
ings, and  in  case  of  inspired  prophetesses,  has  a  modified 
obligation  upon  her  still,  beyond  what  it  has  on  man,  because 
of  her  office  as  wife  and  not  husband.  Wliile  her  relation  to 
man  has  not  changed,  the  customs  expressive  of  that  relation 
and  appropriate  to  it  have  partially  altered,  so  that  the  same 
degree  of  silence  and  retirement  requisite  in  the  apostolic 
age  is  not  now  demanded. 

6.  Woman's  peculiar  relation  to  man  is  not  now  com- 
promised or  deteriorated,  as  it  once  was,  by  her  act  of  teach- 

YoL.  XXXY.  No.  187.  6 
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ing  in  public,  when  she  is  qualified  for  it  and  occasion  caUs 
upon  her  for  that  service. 

6.  Woman's  modem  rational  freedom  has  its  type  in  her 
condition  among  the  early  Hebrews  rather  than  in  that  of 
the  corrupt  and  debasing  age  of  Rome's  decline  and  Greece's 
decay. 

7.  The  reasons  for  woman's  former  silence  are  still  so  far 
in  force  as  to  make  silence  her  general  rule  now  in  the  larger 
assemblies. 

8.  The  women  who  assume  the  part  or  place  of  religious 
teacher  are  under  equal  obligation  with  men  to  walk  circum- 
spectly, lest  they  bring  reproach  upon  that  sacred  office. 

9.  Woman  can  never  put  lerseU  to  the  front,  and  assume 
all  the  prerogatives  of  men  in  society  without  suffering  in 
her  own  nature  and  in  human  estimation. 

10.  Given  to  women  the  same  knowledge  and  culture  as 
to  men,  still  they  will  not  be  equally  active  and  prominent 
with  them  as  public  speakers.  Modesty  will  always  enjoin 
upon  them  more  retirement  than  upon  men.  Whenever 
reason  siunmons  woman's  speech  in  mixed  assemblies,  if  she 
allow  her  modesty  to  be  infringed  upon,  the  weight  of  her 
words  will  be  diminished.  This  is  made  so  not  by  custom, 
but  by  the  nature  of  mankind. 

11.  Woman  has  certain  prerogatives  and  privileges  which 
men  are  bound  to  respect,  and  not  allow  to  be  wrested  from 
her  by  any  custom ;  and  which,  exercised  by  her,  are  ennob- 
ling to  her  character  and  promotive  of  her  usefulness. 

12.  A  woman  may  not  be  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry 
unless  under  very  rare  circumstances.  She  can  serve  as 
missionary  or  evangelist  under  approbation  without  ordina- 
tion. No  man  even  should  be  ordained  to  the  ministry  ex- 
cept for  life  ;  nor  until  after  much  preparation  and  due  pro- 
bation. A  man  can  continue  his  ministry  and  marry;  a 
woman  properly  could  not.  Yet  the  providential  provision 
is  that  both  marry.  The  constant  tax  on  strength  of  a  faith- 
ful ministry  through  scores  of  years  or  to  the  end  of  life,  is 
ordinarily  more  than  any  but  a  strong  man  can  bear. 
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13.  Both  Scripture  and  nature  attach  bo  high  importance 
to  man's  office  as  husband  and  head  in  the  marriage  relation, 
and  to  woman's  as  wife  and  helpmate,  that  it  compels  the 
inference  of  obligation  upon  all  as  a  rule  to  assume  or  accept, 
if  they  may,  the  full  responsibilities  of  that  relation,  though 
it  involye  burden  and  care.  Paul's  strictures  upon  seeking 
marriage  were  intended  to  call  attention  to  its  duties  and 
trials,  especially  in  the  troublous  times  to  the  church  then 
existing,  and  yet  to  come  ;  and  were  incited,  in  part,  by  the 
fact  of  such  corruption  in  society  relatiye  to  the  marriage  re- 
lation, and  in  general,  as  to  call  for  unembiirrassed  laborers 
in  behalf  of  the  living.  ^ 

14.  Notwithstanding  aU  theffestraints  required  by  woman's 
modesty  and  her  peculiar  partnership  with  man,  there  re- 
mains in  modem  civilized  life  a  propriety  in  her  addressing 
promiscuous  companies  of  men  and  women  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, as  in  prayer  and  conference  meetings,  especially 
where  she  can  be  heard  and  remain  sitting,  —  the  more  social 
the  meeting  the  more  unreserved  being  her  participation; 
also  in  larger  assemblies  in  exceptional  ca3es  of  special  fit- 
ness on  her  part,  and  special  reason  in  the  occasion.  Some 
of  these  limitations  apply  to  men,  but  woman's  violation  of 
ibem  is  more  painful  to  beholders  than  man's  like  offence, 
because  her  normal  nature  is  more  refined  and  delicate  than 
his.  Though  her  exercise  of  this  freedom  may  at  first  be 
repugnant  to  some,  yet  if  she  is  wise  and  careful  it  will  at 
length  become  agreeable,  because  it  does  not  intrinsically 
violate  her  modesty  or  her  relation  to  man. 

15.  Where  in  social  religious  meetings  objections  are 
known  to  exist  against  woman's  taking  part,  it  were  better 
tiiat  she  remain  silent.  Time  and  reflection  will  work  a 
change  sooner  than  her  compulsion  of  unwilling  ears. 

16.  It  were  well  if  such  objections  were  withdrawn,  and 
as  much  freedom  given  to  woman  in  religious  as  in  social 
life.  In  no  other  age  of  the  world  has  she  been  denied  more 
religiously  than  socially.  This  anomaly  calls  for  attention, 
and  for  explanation  by  those  who  uphold  it.    Paul  gave 
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women  more  liberty  in  religion  than  many  of  them  had  in 
social  relations.  With  most  the  question  is  not,  ^^  Shall 
womanhood  be  abolished  ?  "  but,  do  true  womanhood  and  the 
Bible  properly  interpreted,  require  now  as  much  seclusion 
and  silence  on  the  part  of  woman  as  Hebrew  and  pagan 
society  did  in  the  early  Christian  era  and  centuries  before  ? 
If  not  now  in  social  and  educational  life  —  as  by  custom 
seems  to  be  granted  —  then  why  in  the  religious  life  ? 

17.  Women  as  well  as  men  need  to  remember  that  being 
qualified  to  address  one  kind  of  audience  does  not  imply 
qualification  to  address  all  kinds.  Respect  is  due  to  occasion 
and  proprieties,  to  time  and  presence. 

18.  Notwithstanding  woman's  high  privilege  in  this  age, 
human  nature  in  her,  as  in  man,  will  incline  more  to  be  dif- 
fident or  slothful  than  too  forward  in  embracing  opportunities 
for  usefulness  in  prayer  and  conference  meetings. 

19.  There  is  nothing  in  woman's  relation  to  man  to  forbid 
her  modest  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  churclwneet^ 
ings.  The  judgment  of  some  women  on  religious  questions 
is  often  superior  to  that  of  some  men. 

20.  To  interpret  the  Pauline  command  of  silence  as  appli- 
cable only  to  "  babbling"  women,  or  to  those  of  Corinth  and 
similar  society  at  that  day^  is  unwarranted  and  mischierous 
to  woiQan's  cause.  Some  will  perceive  that  this  command 
had  a  basis  in  the  relation  of  the  two  sexes  to  each  other. 
To  interpret  it  as  modified  by  change  of  custom,  and  as  not 
so  rigidly  applicable  now  as  it  was  eighteen  centuries  since, 
will,  we  think,  be  accordant  with  absolute  reason  and  the 
better  human  judgment. 

21.  This  subject  so  involves  custom  that  the  whole  prac- 
tical  question  now  is,  What  conduct  in  woman  is  in  harmony 
with  her  relation  to  man,  with  her  modesty  of  nature,  and 
with  the  habits  of  virtuous  society  where  she  dwells.  Scrip- 
ture warrants  this  rational  consideration. 

22.  One  distinctive  feature  in  this  discussion  is  its  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  in  the  light  of  history  —  a  light  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  inspired 
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word,  jet  commonly  neglected.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
earnest  and  thoughtful  minds  hitherto  in  conflict  on  this 
subject  may,  in  view  of  this  new  evidence,  come  into  substan- 
tial agreement ;  though  each  class  still  hold  some  of  its  own 
most  cherished  opinions. 

28.  Though  woman's  education  and  ability  in  the  future 
will  excel  those  of  the  past,  yet  they  will  never  remove  her 
from  domestic  life  as  her  chief  calling.  Nor  in  general  will 
it  be  possible  for  her  to  have  a  higher  or  grander  mission. 
Still,  where  in  exceptional  cases  her  greater  usefulness  turns 
her  to  other  employments,  she  should  be  encouraged  and 
cheered  in  that  course.  Early  Christianity  immensely  exalted 
woman  in  ways  of  activity  and  usefulness,  and  that  incom- 
parable religion  may  be  safely  trusted  to  perfect  its  work 
with  both  man  and  his  helpmate. 

In  the  foregoing  views  it  is  believed  there  is  perfect  com- 
patibility between  the  real  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  tendency  of  enlightened  modem  society  to  give  woman  a 
more  prominent  place  in  mixed  assemblies,  both  social  and 
religious.  This  we  think  is  another  instance  of  the  wider 
adaptation  of  the  Bible  to  human  culture  and  development, 
than  previously  had  in  general  been  perceived.  During  the 
early  stages  of  modem  Foreign  Missions,  many  of  their 
founders  refused  a  long  time  to  ordain  or  even  license  a 
native  ministry.  At  length  experience  suggested  and  then 
proved  that  the  refusal  was  excessive  caution,  and  a  barrier 
to  the  greatest  advancement.^  Finally,  it  was  perceived  that 
tiie  new  method  was  according  to  the  Scripture  basis ;  for, 
the  apostles  ordained  ncUive  teachers,  pastors,  presbyters, 
wherever  they  founded  churches.  Under  the  advancing  sun 
of  modem  civilization  woman  is  not  to  remain  so  silent  as  it 
became  her  to  be  in  the  twilight  of  Christianity  under  the 
shadows  of  paganism,  and  this  predestined  future  will  be 
fully  accordant  with  the  sacred  word  of  Ood. 

1  Anderaon't  HIttorjr  of  tbe  Ssndwidi  IsUuidt  Ifittion,  pp.  28,  U ;  Andenon'i 
Yoreign  MiMtoof^  pp.  SSe-asa 
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ARTICLE    II. 

THE  BEARING  OF  RECENT  SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT  UPON 
THEOLOGY. 

BT  RBT.  FBBDERIC  GARDINER,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  BBRKSLBT  DITINITT 
SCHOOL,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

All  truth  is  consistent  with  itself,  and  therefore  all  real 
progress  in  Hie  knowledge  of  truth  in  any  department  must 
be  a  gain  to  every  other  department.  All  men  honestly 
engaged  in  its  pursuit  should  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  those 
similarly  engaged,  especially  in  departments  of  truth  which 
they  cannot  themselves  occupy.  History,  however,  shows 
that  this  state  of  things  does  not  practically  exist,  and  that 
misunderstandings  and  controversies  are  perpetually  arising. 
Misunderstanding  is  peculiarly  liable  to  arise  between  those 
whose  pursuits  are  so  different  that  they  can  but  imperfectly 
appreciate  the  processes  and  results  of  each  other's  work ; 
and  the  consequent  controversy  is  apt  to  be  proportioned  in 
sharpness  to  the  very  earnestness  of  the  parties  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  common  goal  of  truth.  Such  has  been  the  case 
with  considerable  portions  of  the  current  literature  of  theology 
and  of  science.  Criticisms  upon  science,  put  forth  by  some 
theologians,  have  been  met  by  several  eminent  scientists 
with  attacks  upon  theology.  Able  men  have  written  and 
spoken  not  a  little  upon  both  sides,  and  true  and  important 
things  have  been  said  by  the  disputants  on  either  part,  so 
that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  controversy  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  useful.  But  in  the  excitement  and  confusion  of 
the  conflict  there  has  naturally  been  less  consideration  of 
what  points  of  truth  are  thus  receiving  a  firmer  establish- 
ment, and  of  what  is  the  real  bearing  of  recent  scientific 
thought  and  utterance  upon  the  most  fimdamental  positions 
of  theology.    The  question  has  been  too  little  asked,  What 
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wQl  be  the  net  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  data  now 
accepted  by  all  ?  or  rather,  What  would  it  be  if  the  conclu- 
sions now  generally  concurred  in  by  scientists  were  equally 
receiyed  by  theologians  ?  It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  Article 
to  direct  attention  to  this  question,  in  the  conviction  that 
the  answer  will  be  found  favorable  to  theology  in  a  degree 
hardly  anticipated  by  those  who  have  not  watched  the  course 
of  the  discussion.  The  theologian  may  wish  a  hearty  God- 
speed not  only  to  the  actual  researches,  but  even  to  those 
well-considered  speculations  of  the  scientist  which  often 
prove  prophetic  of  the  course  which  science  will  take.  He 
may  do  this  not  only  because  abstractly  he  desires,  or  ought  to 
desire,  the  advance  of  truth  in  every  direction,  but  also  be- 
cause every  such  advance  must  assist  him  in  maintaining  and 
elucidating  that  fundamental  truth  of  all  which  it  belongs  to 
his  province  to  uphold  and  defend. 

The  word  "science"  will  here  be  taken  generally  of 
physical  science,  but  not  with  such  exactness  as  to  exclude 
either  the  reasonings  of  those  philosophers  who  take  their 
starting-point  from  the  conclusions  of  physical  science,  nor 
those  more  metaphysical  speculations  to  which  intelligent 
scientists  themselves  are  prone  when  actual  observation  fails 
Uiem,  and  the  thread  they  have  been  pursuing  in  the  known 
becomes  lost  in  the  imp^hetnrable  darkness  of  the  unknown. 

In  every  branch  of  science  this  point  is  reached  sooner  or 
later ;  it  is  an  essential  of  progress  that  some  assumptions 
should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  things  beyond.  The  as- 
sumption is  legitimate,  if  it  be  held  only  as  an  assumption, 
Uiat  the  general  direction  of  the  thread  in  the  darkness  will 
be  the  same  that  it  has  all  along  proved  to  be  in  the  light. 
It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  the  direction  of  the  thread 
may  be  changed  just  where  we  lose  sight  of  it,  or  at  any 
more  distant  point;  but  a  pretty  strong  conviction  will 
always  exist  in  the  human  mind  that  the  direction  long  fol- 
lowed without  deviation  is  likely  to  continue  unchanged, 
especially  if  there  are  several  threads,  and  they  all  point  in 
the  same  way.  This  general  conviction  is  greatly  strengthened 
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hj  the  experience  of  many  instances  in  which  ii»  has  been 
verified  by  the  progress  of  observation.  Certainly  no  man 
will  give  up  such  a  conviction  in  consequence  of  the  admoni- 
tion that  analogies  and  tendencies  are  very  different  from  facts. 
He  is  aware  of  this ;  but  in  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  facts 
will  still  be  likely  to  base  his  opinions  and  form  his  hypotheses 
of  the  unknown  by  the  probabilities  suggested  by  the  known. 
In  this  he  is  to  be  commended,  rather  than  hlamed,  provided 
he  distinguishes  these  opinions  and  hypotheses  from  facts, 
and  holds  them  only  with  the  looseness  of  grasp  appropriate 
to  their  character.  The  tendency  of  human  nature,  affecting 
the  theologian  and  the  scientist  alike,  is  to  go  beyond  this, 
and  to  verify  Dean  Swift's  definition  of  orthodoxy  as  one's 
own,  and  heterodoxy  as  another  man's,  doxy.  This  inevitably 
leads  to  conflict,  and  this  conflict  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  science  in  its  progress  necessarily  comes  to  embrace 
ground  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  theology; 
for  before  modern  natural  science  arose  there  was  much 
ground  which  had  no  proper  owner,  and  which  theology, 
therefore,  as  the  scientia  sderUiarumj  was  compelled  to 
occupy.  Besides  this,  too,  there  is  a  vast  realm  of  trutli 
which  has  its  scientific,  as  well  as  its  theological,  aspects. 
In  this  debatable  region,  common  to  both,  scholars  in  either 
are  often  ready  to  speak  quite  oracularly.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  certain  class  of  scientists  seem  especially  to  enjoy  disporting 
themselves  in  this  region ;  and  on  the  other,  theologians  are 
apt  to  resent  this  as  a  trespass  on  their  peculiar  premises. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  often  a  want  of  appreciation,  on 
either  side,  of  the  position  really  held  by  the  other,  and 
sometimes  a  most  unfair  insisting  by  the  one  that  certain 
views  which  they  entirely  disclaim,  if  not  actually  held,  at 
least  ought  to  be,  by  the  other.  Hence,  on  the  one  side, 
men  whose  faith  in  God's  word  has  been  narrowed  by  their 
ignorance  of  his  works,  have  had  the  folly  to  denounce 
science ;  and  on  the  other,  such  as  have  received  their  faith 
without  a  sound  foundation  in  their  own  deepest  convictiona 
and  highest  thought  have  foimd  it  overthrown.    Both  these 
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effects  result  from  the  false  supposition  of  tho  inconsistency 
of  science  and  theology.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  man 
who  knows  much  of  the  one  and  little  of  the  other  should  be 
led  to  such  a  supposition  by  the  annoyance  of  attacks  upon 
his  own  position  from  the  lesser  lights  of  the  opposite  side. 
But  no  man  has  a  right  to  pronounce  upon,  or  even  seriously 
to  believe  in,  such  opposition,  until  he  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  both,  particularly  when  it  is  well  known  that  honest  and 
conscientious  men,  who  have  been  distinguished  by  a  broader 
culture  in  both  departments,  have  found  in  them  no  incon- 
sistency. Entirely  without  excuse  are  they  who,  with  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  real  teachings  on  the  other  side, 
go  out  of  their  way  to  widen  the  supposed  breach  between 
these  two  departments  of  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  happily  not  been  wanting  men  in  Ix)th  classes  who  have 
bdcen  more  comprehensive  views ;  but  their  voice  too  often 
has  been  only  indistinctly  heard  in  the  widespread  clamor. 

Unquestionably  both  theology  and  science  have  been  deeply 
indebted  each  to  the  other  in  the  past.  Modern  physical 
science,  notwithstanding  the  unnecessary  efforts  to  trace  it 
in  the  vague  speculations  of  a  hoar  antiquity,  really  owes  its 
origin  to  that  mental  activity  which  accompanied  a  great 
theological  reformation ;  and  long  before  this  the  way  had 
been  prepared  for  it  by  the  teachings  of  theology.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  God  has  proved  to  be  the  only  sure  basis 
for  the  discovery  of  the  harmony  and  unity  in  nature.  It  is 
true  that  some  perceptions  of  the  existence  of  such  harmony 
had  suggested  of  old  to  minds  like  those  of  Socrates  and 
Plato  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God ;  but  neither  were  these 
perceptions  the  result  of  any  induction  which  science  could 
now  accept,  nor  was  this  idea  more  than  a  mere  philosophical 
opinion.  It  had  no  hold  upon  the  minds  of  any  considerable 
number  of  men,  and  the  prevailing  polytheistic  belief  made 
the  true  unity  of  nature  inconceivable.  The  strong  and  firm 
teaching  of  monotheism  has  alone  made  possible  that  modem 
science  which  aims  ever  more  and  more  to  trace  the  unity 
of  the  cosmos;  and  hence  the  tendency  of  scientists  who 
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refuse  to  acknowledge  the  one  Oreator  nnut  ever  be  not  to 
any  form  of  polytheism,  but  to  pantheism^  Theology,  too, 
not  only  led  men  to  seek  for  order  and  wisdom  throoghout  all 
Qod's  works,  but  it  exalted  the  study  of  nature  into  a  duty 
we  owe  to  Qod.  The  men  in  the  past  who  haye^been  in  iiie 
Tory  front  rank  of  the  discoverers  and  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
the  physical  sciences — the  Newtons,  the  Eeplers,  the  Cuviers 
—  have  for  the  most  part  been  men  of  faith,  and  have  them- 
selves been  living  examples  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
departments  of  truth,  ^^  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  knowledge.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  before  the  rise  of  modem  physical 
science,  theology  was  unable  to  ocnnpleto  its  cycle  of  truth, 
except  by  speculation  on  a  vast  range  of  subjects  not  within 
its  proper  domain,  and  so  speculating,  without  data,  in  many 
things  necessarily  went  far  astray.  Such  mistakes,  although 
not  distinctly  on  points  of  doctrine,  yet  had  a  distorting 
effect  on  the  general  theological  scheme,  and  oftentimes 
caused  no  little  misshaping  of  the  higher  truths  which  were 
thus  forced  to  be  bound  up  with  errors  into  one  consistent 
scheme.  Modem  physical  scienoe  has  stood  forth  as  the 
deliverer  of  theology  from  the  absurd  systems  of  nature 
which  it  had  begotten  of  itself.  It  has  swept  away  a  vast 
brood  of  errors,  sometimes  even  fantastic,  from  the  common 
acceptation  of  mankind;  and  thus,  as  far  as  it  has  gone, 
has  enabled  theology  to  fill  out  its  circle  of  trath  with  reality, 
instead  of  error.  The  whole  system  of  theology  can  conse- 
quently become  a  nearer  approach  to  absolute  tmth,  and  so 
much  light  is  cast  upon  the  word  of  God  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
operations  in  nature  that  a  certain  modification  of  statement 
has  taken  place,even  of  dogmas  properly  theological,  but  which 
had  taken  something  of  a  false  coloring  from  distorted  views 
of  physics.  Pre-eminently  has  this  aid  been  received  from 
science  in  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Theologians 
are  sometimes  sneered  at  by  scientisto  for  the  readiness  with 
which  they  modify  received  interpretations  to  meet  the 
demands  of  advancing  science;   but  intorpretaticms  thus 
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modtt^  are  owlf  m^  as  rested  on  ne  solid  Bopport^  and 
which  one  who  Beeks  to  follow  truth  should  be  ever  ready  to 
ezdiange  when  he  has  been  supplied  with  better  data.  In 
xnanj  cases  such  mod^eattona  only  restore  interiN*etations 
held  in  Christian  antiquity,  and  abandoned  notion  theological^ 
but  on  what  were  falsely  supposed  to  be  scientific,  grounds. 

It  is  unneeessary  to  dweU  longer  on  the  past.  The 
process  which  has  been  going  on,  dten  most  opposed  by 
those  most  to  be  benefited^  i»  not  yet  complete,  and  our 
eonoem  now  is  only  with  the  present.  Y^  the  past  is  both 
a  pledge  and  a  warning  for  the  future  —  a  pledge  that 
physical  and  theological  science  will  always  be  in  reality 
mutually  helpful  to  each  other ;  a  warning  lest  iv^e  beeome 
so  absorbed  in  the  passing  scene  in  which  we  are  called  eaeh 
<me  to  bear  our  part  that  wc  cannot  rise  above  the  smoke  and 
din  of  the  action,  and  take  comprehensive  views  of  the  whole 
field  oi  truth  and  of  the  broad  relations  of  its  several  parts. 

1.  The  first  point  which  may  be  singled  out  among  the  many 
in  which  the  progress  of  science  is  now  bringing  importimt 
«d  to  theology  is  in  the  ever  firmer  and  firmer  establishment 
of  the  conviction  that  there  exist  certain  unchangeable  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  whole  cosmos  is  governed.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  such  actually  is  tiie  tendency  of  scientific 
investigation.  A  scientist,  indeed,  like  Tyndall,  mtf  tell  us 
^  Nature  is  full  of  anomalies  which  no  foresight  can  predict, 
and  which  experiment  alone  can  reveal "  ^  but  he  must  mean 
that  these  are  anomalies  only  of  imperfect  investigation,  and 
that  as  they  are^  subjected  to  the  analysis  of  more  perfect 
research  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  strict  conformity  to  one 
general  conception  of  order.  It  is  characteristic  of  many  of 
the  so-called  ^^  laws  of  nature  "  that  tiiey  are  ^^  ideal  truths 
towafds  which  nature  tends,^'  but  which,  instead  of  being 
^  resized  witii  mathematical  exactness  "  are  ^^  more  or  less 
false  in  each  particular  case."  ^*  Even  in  regard  to  the  law 
of  gravitation  there  have  ^ways  been  residual  phenomena 
imezpiaiiied  hf  tibe  law,  and  so  probably  there  always  wiU 
^  Beat  as  a  Mode  ef  Motion,  p;  101  • 
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be,  until,  as  we  go  on  widening  our  generalizations,  {he  last 
generalization  of  all  brings  us  into  that  presence  of  which 
all  natural  phenomena  are  the  direct  manifestation."  ^  Con- 
fidence in  the  fact  that  all  things,  notwithstanding  their 
seeming  anomalies,  really  belong  to  a  universal  and  perfectly 
harmonious  system  is  the  very  foundation  of  science.  If  the 
operations  of  nature  are  capricious,  man  can  never  analyze  them. 
All  his  eixperiments,  all  his  investigations,  all  his  theories,  rest 
absolutely  upon  the  conviction  of  the  uniformity  and  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  order  of  nature.  In  fact,  the  antagonism  so 
often  erroneously  supposed  to  exist  between  science  and  the- 
ology rests  upon  the  assumption  of  the  incompatibility  of  the 
fixed  and  universal  system  of  order  taught  by  science  with 
the  personality  of  the  Ruler  of  all  so  emphatically  declared  by 
theology.  Of  course,  no  such  incompatibility  really  exists. 
It  is  only  alluded  to  here  to  show  how  thoroughly  science  is 
committed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  universality  and  invariable- 
ness  of  what  is  called  law  in  nature.  The  time  when  the 
winds  and  the  rains,  when  health  and  sickness,  when  even 
the  development  of  intellectual  power  and  greatness,  was 
supposed  to  be  merely  capricious  has  passed  away,  or,  at 
least,  has  been  relegated  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious.  Science  has  fully  satisfied  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  any  appreciation  of  its  facts  and  its  reason- 
ings that  all  things  in  nature  are  subject  to  invariable  law  — 
not  only  the  inorganic  crystal  forming  in  the  precise  system 
and  angles  belonging  to  its  species ;  not  only  the  plant, 
throwing  out  its  leaves  and  branches  in  the  order  required 
by  the  law  of  phytolaxis ;  and  the  animal,  developing  from 
the  embryo  according  to  the  law  of  its  kind,  and 'governed 
in  its  food  and  its  digestion,  its  life,  its  death,  and  its  decay 
by  the  law  of  its  being ;  but  even  man  himself,  in  so  far  as  he 
is  an  animal,  being  governed  by  the  laws  of  his  animal 
nature,  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
being  governed  by  mental  and  spiritual  laws  of  invariable 
action.    For,  in  view  of  science,  man  also,  in  common  with 

1  €k)oke'i  Chemical  Pbjiics,  p.  801. 
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all  other  created  or  finite  beings,  is  subject  to  law.  From 
the  highest  point  of  the  hierarchj  of  heaven  down  through 
all  the  endless  ranks  of  animate  and  of  inanimate  nature,  so 
far  as  knowledge  can  be  pushed,  no  exception  is  anywhere 
found ;  and  where  knowledge  fails,  and  the  phenomena  are 
beyond  the  classification  of  any  laws  or  combination  of  laws 
as  yet  included  in  the  range  of  our  vision,  we  still  rest, 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  upon  the  ever  growing  basis  of 
flie  vast  induction  of  all  knowledge.  We  believe  —  every 
intelligent  investigator  of  nature  believes,  that  there  is  still 
law,  fixed  and  invariable,  stretching  out  beyond  the  limits  of 
knowledge  and  including  all  created  things  within  its  bound- 
less grasp.  This  teaching  of  science  is  the  more  remarkable, 
hecatise  the  disproportion  between  the  known  and  the  unknown 
is  so  vast.  The  things  of  which  we  know  the  law  are  but  as 
the  surface  soil  upon  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  actual 
induction  is  little  more  than  the  apex  of  a  pyramid  on  whiih 
for  the  present  its  huge  base  must  rest.  Nevertheless, 
science  is  bold  and  firm  in  its  assertion,  and  that  assertion 
carries  conviction  to  every  well-regulated  mind.  It  cannot 
at  present  be  proved  in  the  immense  breadth  of  its  gene- 
ralization ;  but  no  one  who  has  studied  nature  to  any  purpose 
doubts  of  its  truth. 

Now  this  doctrine  of  the  imiversal  prevalence  of  a  fixed 
order  and  system  in  nature,  which  is  thus  one  of  the  firmest 
positions  of  science,  is  also  one  of  the  fundamental  data  of  a  just 
theology.  That  this  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  great 
masters  of  theology  as  alike  the  pldin  teaching  of  Scripture  and 
tiie  necessary  conclusion  of  reason  is  shown  by  "  the  judi- 
cious "  Hooker  in  his  magnificent  treatment  of  law  in  the 
second  and  third  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  with  the  abxmdant  references  there  given.  A  single 
quotation  may  serve  to  recall  the  whole  passage.    "  All  things 

that  are  have  some  operation  not  violent  or  casual That 

which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind,  that  which  doth 
moderate  the  force  and  power,  that  which  doth  appoint  the 
form  and  measure  of  working,  the  same  we  term  a  law.    So 
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that  no  certain  end  ccnald  ever  be  attained  unless  the  actions 
wherebjT  it  is  i^tained  vere  regular^  that  is  to  say,  made 
suitable,  fit,  and  correspondent  unto  their  end  by  some  eaaon, 
rule,  or  law.  . . .  • ;  All  things,  therefore,  do  work  alter  asort 
according  to  law ;  all  other  things  according  to  a^law  whereof 
some  superior,  unto  wh(Hn  they  are  subject,  is  author."^ 
Firmly,  however^  as  this  position  in  regard  to  the  universal 
prevalence  of  law  has  been  held  by  the  masters  of  theology, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  position  wlu(^  it  has  been  exceedingly 
difficult  for  them  to  establish  in  the  convictions  of  mankind 
generally.  It  necessarily  follows,  indeed,  from  the  abundant 
scriptural  declarations  of  the  unchangeableness  of  the  Buler 
of  dl ;  it  necessarily  follows  from  the  reasoning  x>(  met^hys-: 
ieal  theology.:  But  f or  aU  this,  revelation,  in  order  to  make 
itself  intelligible  to  man,  has  so  largely  expressed  itself  in 
anthropomorphic  language,  and  philosophy  has  so  litde  suc- 
ceeded in  making  clear,  popularly,  the  distinction  between 
what  is  intended  by  the  term  personality,  and  that  other 
thing  which  is  called  arbitrariness,  or  eapriciousness,  that 
the  powerful  aid  of  natural  science  here  becomes  most 
welcome  to  the  theologian.  This  truth  is  one  chief  weapon 
upon. which  true  theology  must  rely  in  combatting  those 
false  and  pernicious  notions  which  would  represent  the 
Divine  Being  as  a  capricious  Buler,  such  as  he  was  pictured 
to  be  by  the  heathen.  It  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  coa- 
fidence  tiiat  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  are  concurring 
together  to  work  out  ultimately  the  definite  pxurposee  <^  his 
will.  Or  considered  practically,  it  is  the  final  ground  on 
which  must  rest  every  obligation  of  duty  and  every  hope  of 
reward.  Take,  for  an  example,  prayer;  this  trutii  consti- 
tutes the  only  basis  on  wMdi  we  can  cherish  any  rational 
trust  in  its  efiicacy.  For,  as  tho  chemist  could  make  no  ex- 
periment in  his  laboratory,  the  farmer  could  plant  no  crop  in 
his  field,  the  physician  could  have  no  hope  for  his  patient, 
man,  in  all  his  varied  activity,  could  do  nothing  except  under 

1  See  the  referenees  grren  thToiigb6at  diis  pimage,  e^Meially  to  Aognttine, 
Girit.  DeL,  Wi  IS ;  CosfeM.  u  12.  .ThooMS  Aqtiiii«8»  L  U2. 9/«3,  AxL  ^&,  S. 
Baoon,  Adv.  of  Lean.,  Bk.  iL 
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the  cumotiou  that  tbere  are  laws  of  nature  wMclx  will  work 
oat  hk  purp^ea  if  he  can  but  rightly  avail  himself  of  their 
aetioa;  BO  the  intelligent  believer  could  offer  no  prayer 
exeept  in  the  coofidenoe  that  he  is  hereby  introducing  a  factor 
wfaidi,  nnder.the  divine  law, — tibe  ordinance  of  the  Supreme 
Biiler,---mu8t  as  certainly  have  its  effect  as  any  force  in  the 
nataral  world  which  man  bends  to  do  his  bidding.  He 
coidd  not  truly  pray,  nor  could  he  truly  believe  in  the  reit- 
erated gospd  assurances  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  the 
answers  to  prayer,  if  he  thought  the  Being  to  whom  he 
addresses  his  prayer  was  simply  capricious,  and  might  or 
mi^t  not  hear  him.  No !  as  when  tibe  physicist  arrests  the 
Ught'of  the  sun  upon  hia  mirror  and  turns  it  aside  to  lighten 
the  darkaess  of  his  chamber,  or  to  be  decomposed  in  his 
prism,  or  to  be  transformed  'into  heat  or  into  some  other 
correlated  force  upon  the  blackened  surface  of  his  thermo- 
pile, so  the  Christian  seizes  that  spiritual  force  which  is 
ever  flowing  outirom  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness,  and  trans- 
forming it  into  prayer,  knows  that  under  the  operation  of 
invariable  law  that  force  must  have  its  spiritual  effect, 
whether  it  bo  manifested  to  him  in  an  answer  which  shall 
be  ttie  exact  thing  he  sought,  or  whether  under  the  law  of 
infinite  love  it  shall  be  transformed  into  some  correlated 
blessing  of  a  higher  spiritual  value  than  he  had  dared  to 
lode  for.  The  same  principle  is  equally  essential  to  every 
act  of  the  Christian  life  and  to  every  article  of  the  Christian 
cieed. 

Such  a  view  has  sometimes  been  unthinkingly  supposed 
to  militate  against  the  true  personality  of  the  Supreme,  and 
•to  make  him,  too,  the  subject  of  law.  But  law  itself  in  a 
higher  view  is  simply  a  convenient  word  to  express  liis  will ; 
it  is  imchangeable  only  because  his  infinite  perfection  is 
itself  unchangeable.  Could  we  suppose  it  otherwise,  could 
we  suppose  liis  will  subject  to  change,  then  either  that  which 
went  before  or  that  which  followed  after  the  change  would 
not  be  the  best  that  could  be,  and  this  is  impossible.  In 
•peaking  of  the  Ibfinite  Being  whose  thou^ts  are  not  as  our 
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thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as  our  ways,  it  becomes  us  to  speak 
inost  cautiously,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  our  best 
reasonings  must  fall  far  short  of  the  realities  of  his  existence. 
Yet  of  this  truth  we  may  rest  assured,  for  the  supreme 
teaching  of  the  Bible  is  his  unchangeableness ;  and  the 
operation  of  an  unchangeable  will  is  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  express  by  the  term  invariable  law.  Scripture,  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  found  to  correspond  with  the  highest  results  of 
thought,  and  meets  and  satisfies  the  deepest  intellectual 
requirements  of  the  thinker. 

Without  such  law  nature  would  be  chaos,  and  religion 
would  be  —  as  some  scientists  would  seek  to  make  it  — 
simply  emotional ;  a  vague,  subjective  thing,  having  no  real 
objective  value,  and  only  better  than  bald  scepticism  because 
the  experience  of  all  ages  has  abnndantiiy  proved  that  man 
with  his  high  faculties  is  incapable  of  existing  for  any  long 
time  and  on  any  large  scale  without  the  support  of  some 
sort  of  religion.  But«  as  already  said,  although  the  theolo- 
gian might  and  did,  many  centuries  ago,  arrive  at  the  oon- 
viction  of  the  universality  of  law  according  to  the  plainest 
teaching  of  Scripture  concerning  the  character  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent, '^with  whom  is  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of 
turning";  yet  to  the  popular  apprehension  of  this  great 
truth,  to  its  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  it  is 
already,  and  it  will  be  increasingly,  indebted  to  the  teachings 
of  science.  Here,  then,  is  one  great  point  in  which  the 
bearings  of  modern  scientific  thought  are  most  favorable 
and  most  important  to  tliedogy. 

2.  A  corollary  from  this  truth  is  the  theological  doctrine  of 
the  inmianence  of  the  Creator  in  his  works.  In  primeval 
times  everything  that  occurred  was  referred  to  the  imme- 
diate action  of  God.  It  was  He  that  scattered  the  hoarfrost 
like  ashes  and  cast  forth  his  ice  like  morsels,  who  also 
sent  out  his  word  and  melted  them,  who  caused  his  wind  to 
blow,  and  the  waters  flowed.  From  the  begetting  of  the 
drops  of  dew  to  the  guiding  of  Arcturus,  everything  on  earth 
and  in  the  heaven  above  was  referred  by  ttib  inspired  Hebrew  • 
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seers  to  the  immediate  diyine  action.  Among  the  heathen 
this  idea  became  corrupted ;  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  deities 
a  separate  god,  at  least  in  the  popular  belief,  was  assigned 
to  each  manifestation  of  the  divine  energy,  —  a  god  of  the 
brooks  and  of  the  forests,  of  the  sea  and  of  the  cloud,  of 
birth  and  of  death.  Science,  with  a  rude  hand,  has  brushed 
away  this  beautiful  dream  of  man's  poetic  youth,  and  has 
replaced  it  all  with  inexorable  law;  but  when  it  refers 
for  ihe  source  of  that  law  to  the  Unknowable,  to  the 
inscrutable  Power  above  and  yet  within  all  natural  phenom- 
ena, it  leads  us  back  again  to  the  Hebrew  conception  as  the 
highest  and  truest  of  all.  For  when  natural  law  has  once 
been  identified  as  the  expession  of  the  unchanging  will  of 
the  Supreme,  we  find  that  there  is  nothing  but  him  in  nature. 
All  is  his  action ;  He  is  present  in  all,  and  does  all  things 
according  to  his  will ;  He  is  all  in  all. 
^  Cujus  scnsus,  totum  nosse ; 
Cujofl  yirtos,  totum  poflse.** 

8.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  another  correlative  truth : 
that  however  fixed  and  invariable  may  be  the  natural  laws 
of  the  universe,  their  results,  and  consequently  the  course  of 
nature,  may  be  largely  modified  by  the  intervention  of  in- 
telligence and  skill.  K  ordinary  theologians  are  wont  to 
dwell  less  upon  the  former  point,  scientists  are  less  earnest 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  latter.  Yet  both  facts  must  be 
admitted  by  both.  On  the  one  side,  as  already  said,  the 
fixedness  of  law  is  at  once  the  firmest  of  all  conclusions  of 
scientific  induction,  and  is  also  the  necessary  theological 
deduction  from  considering  law  as  the  manifestation  of 
an  unchangeable  will;  and,  on  the  other,  all  processes 
of  scientific  investigation  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
special  laws  of  nature  is  sought  by  the  isolation  of  their 
effects,  and  all  progress  in  the  arts  of  life  attained 
through  the  teachings  of  science,  constitute  a  living  and 
ever-multiplying  proof  that  man  may  modify  to  a  large 
extent  the  operation  of  natural  laws  to  the  advancement  of 
his  own  purposes  and  the  improvement  of  his  own  condition. 

Vol.  XXXV.  Ka  187.  S 
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« 

Hits  proposition  is  too  obvioas  to  require  oulargement  Of 
oourse  man  can  faaYO  no  power  over  tiie  effect  of  any  natural 
law  except  bj  bringing  other  nataral  laws  to  bear  upon  it ; 
but  this  he  can  do  with  stupendous  results.  The  present 
state  of  the  earthy  in  which  mftrshes  and  lakes  have  been 
drained,  rivers  curbed  or  made  to  flow  ii\  other  channels, 
waterfalls  trained  to  do  man's  work,  steam  harnessed  to  his 
bidding,  the  fauna  and  flora  of  one  land  made  to  flourish  in 
another,  the  very  lightning  itself  foroed  to  become  the  in- 
stantaneous bearer  of  his  despatches  across  continents  and 
oceans ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  faoe  of  dvilized  society  s^ows 
that  natural  laws  do  a  very  different  work  when  left  to 
themselves  than  when  guided  and  controlled  in  their  opera- 
tion by  human  intelligence.  Often  the  effect  under  such 
guidance  is  even  the  opposite  of  the  result  which  would 
oilierwise  have  been  produced.  The  proverbial  impossibility 
of  making  water  run  up  hill  is  accomplished  in  every  aque- 
duct, and  scientific  experiments  make  us  familiar  with  lenses 
of  ioe,  by  means  of  which  combustibles  are  set  on  fire,  and 
with  the  free^g .  of  mercury  in  red-hot  crucibles.  But 
setting  aside-  these,  and  taking  only  the  broader  view,  the 
greater  part  of  the  change  produced  in  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  the  agency  of  man  is  attributable  to  the  progress  of 
science.  Hence  the  fact  of  the  modifiation  of  the  course  of 
nature  un^er  the  uniform  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  by 
the  intervention  of  intelligence  may  be  classed  among  those 
truths  which  it  has  been  the  office  of  science  to  make  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  men. 

The  gain  to  theology  hereby  has  been  very  great.  If 
human  and  finite  intelligence  can  do  so  much  to  modify  the 
course,  without  disturbing  the  laws,  of  nature,  it  must  follow 
that  the  infinite  Intelligence  can  modify  that  course  to  an 
inconceivably  greater  degree  without  being  inconsistent  with 
himself  or  changing  those  principles,  which  we  call  laws, 
because  they  are  the  expresssion  of  his  own  unchanging  will. 
Thk  covers  the  whole  of  the  long  and  hard-foi^ht  ground  of 
the  possibility  of  miracles.    In  view  of  what  science  has. 
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done  and  is  doing,  it  is  bo  longer  necessary  to  qall  these 
sospensi^ms  of  the  laws  of  natorey  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
divine  will.  It  is  evident  'tiiat  withoat  any  change  in  that 
will,  infinite  IntelUgenoe  may  yet  modify  1^  result^  of  its 
aetion  to  an  'extent  far  beycmd  onr  power  to  limit  or  define. 
(Anii&n  iqpologists  have  invented  many  curious  devices  for 
iMringing  mifftde»iBto  YmnaoBf  with  tbe  operrtianH  of  natural 
law.  One  of  these^  which,  in  various  modifications,  has 
obtained  eonsideraUe  'Currency,  is  that. proposed  by  Babbage 
in  his  i^  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise."  This  would  make  mir- 
acles but  a  part  of  the  natural  laws  themselves,  laws  of  such 
vast  generality  that  these  particular  effects  are  only  mani- 
fested at  intervals,  too  remote  for  Imman  observation  to 
determine  them  to  be  ti^  consequences  of  those  laws.  This 
exi^anation  is  lame  enough  if  by  law  we  understand  pimply 
the  will  ot  the  Buler  of  the  universe  t— that  from  the  first  it 
was. his  will  that,  at  certain  periods,  miracles  should  be 
manifested.  But  then  the  explanation  needs  this  explana- 
tion, and  has  not  itself  helped  to  remove  the  difficulty. 
Understood  in  any  other  sense,  it  ignores  (without,  however, 
neoessarily  denying)  the  personality  of  the  Author  of  mira- 
cles, and  it  slill  leaves  tlieir  causey  as  deviations  from  the 
<>rdinary  course  of  nature,  totally  unexplained,  except  by  an 
hypottesis  of  which  there  is  no  proof.  It  has  always  been 
unsatisfactory  both  to  the  receivers  and  to  the  impugners 
«l  miracles.  Certainly  tho  reason  for  the  occurrence  of 
miracles  constantly  set  forth  in  Scripture,  ai^d  the  only 
possible  logical  reason,  is  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  Ood.  How  this  could  be  accomplished 
consistently  with  the  divine  unchangeableness,  how  even  the 
Infinite  could  thus  modify  and  even  reverse  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  without  interfering  with  the  laws  of  nature  — 
the  unchangeable  expression  of  his  own  will  —  this  science 
has  helped  theol(^  to  understand  and  explain  by  exhibiting 
as  close  an  analogy  as  the  finite  can  furnish  to.  the  infinite, 
in  the  inteferenoe  of  human  intelligence  with  the  course  of 
nature.  •  Themierocosm  throws  its  light  upon  the  macrocosm. 
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In  this  explanation,  moreover,  we  find  something  of  the 
limitations  of  the  universal  reign  of  law  giving  room  and 
scope  also  for  the  attributes  of  personality. 

AH  this  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  there  is,  beyond 
and  above  and  distinct  from  nature,  an  unchangeable  Being ; 
and  that  this  Being  is  not  a  blind  force,  not  a  mere  abstract 
cause,  but  a  living,  intelligent,  and  infinite  Being.  This 
theology  has  always  taught,  and,  from  its  very  definition, 
must  always  continue  to  teach.  It  is  upon  this  fundamental 
point  that  the  bearing  of  modern  scientific  thought  is  most 
important. 

4.  It  is  not  very  long  since  the  tendency  of  scientific  thought 
was  quite  generally  supposed  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
this  conception.  The  positivist  had  taught  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  confined  to  phenomena,  and  that  we  can  affirm 
nothing  beyond.  Time  was,  and  that  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation,  when  scientists  who  had  cut  them- 
selves loose  from  revelation  thought  they  might  find  nature 
complete  within  itself,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  seek 
for  any  cause  or  power  beyond.  Such  a  disposition  may 
linger  still ;  but  in  the  advancing  rank  of  scientists,  even  of 
that  portion  of  them  who  most  utterly  refuse  any  regard  to 
the  Scriptures,  we  recognize  everywhere  the  reference  to  "  a 
Power  inscrutable  to  the  human  intellect,"  ^  to  an  "  Unknow- 
able "^  beyond  and  above  nature,  whose  existence  must  first 
be  posited  before  there  can  be  a  nature  at  all.  In  the  dim 
groping  of  even  unbelieving  scientists  after  this  Being  there 
may  be  much  that  is  painfully  astray,  and  Paul  might  say 
to  them  as  he  did  to  the  worshippers  of  the  "  unknown  God," 
"  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  I  declare  unto  you "  ; 
but  yet  we  thankfully  recognize  that  they  have  arrived  at 
the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  something  beyond  the  realm 
of  nature.  They  may  not  recognize  in  him  that  character 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  express  by  the  word 
personality ;  they  may  shrink  from  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  and  maintain  that  for  the  finite  to  have  any  knowl* 
1  TjDdall's  Belfast  Addrew.  >  Herbert  Spencer. 
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edge  whatever  of  this  Infinite  is  impossible.    Still,  for  all 
this,  the  main  point  is  gained;  the  acknowledgement,  the 
necessary  assumption  of  a  power  outside  of  nature.    Logi- 
cally, such  an  assumption  cannot  remain  a  mere  barren 
astamption.    It  has  its  corollaries  and  its  consequences,  and 
thej,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  acknowledged  also.    In  fact, 
some  of  them  are  apt  to  accompany,  more  or  less  uncour 
sciouslj^  the  statement  of  the  primary  postulate.    Herbert 
Spencer  himself  in  the  very  act  of  declaring  the  ultimate 
cause  of  all  things  to  be  unknowable.  One  of  whom  nothing 
can  be  known,  actually  predicates  of  him  omniscience,  omnip- 
otence, eternity,  and,  by  necessary  inference,  intelligence. 
From  these  philosophy  might  deduce  all  his  other  attributes : 
but  it  is  unnecessary.    The  description  of  the  Supreme  in 
Spencer's  philosophy  as  "Unknowable,"  or  in  TyndalFs 
account  of  evolution  as  "  a  power  inscrutable  to  the  human 
intellect,"  is  more  just  than  the  congeries  of  attributes 
sometimes  bestowed  upon  him  in  metaphysics ;  more  just 
because  in  more  exact  accordance  with  his  own  teachings  in 
Scripture.    There  he  presents  himself  to  man  as  One  whom 
no  searching  can  find  out ;  One  who  dwells  in  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  ;  One  whom  not  only  no  man  hath  seen, 
but  whom  no  man  can  see.    The  absolute  unknowableness 
of  Gk)d  in  his  own  essence  has  been  nowhere  set  forth  more 
plainly  or  more  powerfully  than  in  the  pages  of  Scripture. 
Here,  then,  are  two  most  important  points  of  accord  between 
the  thoughts  of  advancing  science  and  theology.    There  is  a 
Power  above  nature,  and  that  power  man  can  never  find  out — 
nay,  even  if  he  were  revealed  in  his  true  essence,  such  is  the 
difference  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  man  to  receive  the  revelation.    This  accord  is 
of  peculiar  value  in  its  bearing  upon  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  the  unbelief  of  our  time.    Burnouf ,  himself  carried  away 
by  it,  has  shown  in  his  "  La  Science  des  Religions  ^^  that 
this  tendency  is  towards  Pantheism.    Pantheism  has  been 
the  outcome  of  Oriental  philosophy  in  Buddhism  and  Brah- 
minism,  and  Pantheism  is  undoubtedly  the  goal  towards 
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which  unbelief  is  turning  in  Oontinental  Europe.  It  com* 
mends  itself  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Aryan  rftees,  because' it 
is  in  some  sort  comprehensible ;  it  makes  of 'Cbd  something 
which  can  be  understood;  Therefore  precisely  here  *the 
present  position  of  scientific  thought  is  helpful  to  thedbgy-, 
because  it  not  only  represents  the  Primal  Cause  as  above 
nature  and  apart  from  nature,  but  as  hitnself  unknowable. 

And  theology  is  not  only  thus  aided  by  scientific  specula^ 
tion  in  establkdiing  these  iaruths  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  it 
is  also  restrained  in  its  natural  tendency  to  make  oi  Qod  but 
an  omnipotent  man.  Such  a  tendency  is  indeed  abundantly 
rebuked  in  Scripture,  but  has  ever  remained  a  sore  danger  to 
theology*  Man^  indeed,  is  treated  in  flie  image  of  Gk>d.  He 
bears  such  God-like- features  as  no  creature  below  him  can 
bear.  Yet  even  for  him  there  can  be  no  approach  to,  and 
no  communion  with,  God,  except  through  a  Mediator  who 
can  form  a  link  betwe^  God  and  man  by  himself  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  both. 

6.  Beyond  these  truths,  and  necessarily  flowing  from  ttiem, 
there  is  another,  not  considered  by  science,  because  science, 
as  such,  has  noidiing  to  do  with  it;  but  which,  nevertheless, 
is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  position  towards  which  scien- 
tific thought  is  tending.  The  Supreme  Being  may  have  re- 
vealed himself,  not  indeed  in  his  own  absolute  essence,-  which 
Scripture  and  philosophy  alike  declare  to  be  impossible  to 
man's  comprehension ;  but  partially,  as  man  is  able  to  bear 
it,  and  in  terms  adapted  to  man's  capacity.  Tlie  very  name 
**^ Unknowable,"  the  very  term  "Inscrutable,"  necessarily 
admit  tiie  possiblity  of  this.  If  the  Supreme  be  that  which 
these  adjectives  imply,  then  it  must  be  impossible  to  deny  to 
him  any  possibility.  He  may  have  revealed  himself ;  only 
if  this  revelation  is  to  be  of  any  value  to  man  it  must  be  only 
partial,  and  it  must  be  anthropomorphic.  Precisely  such  a 
revelation  Scripture  purports  to  be.  Whether  it  be  in  fact  a 
revelation  at  all  will  now  remain  simply  a  question  of  evi* 
deuce.  Certainly  to  theology  in  its  battle  with  unbelief  this 
is  such  an  inmiense  advance  on  the  position  of  a  bygone  gener* 
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ation  that  the  yictorj  almost  eeems  already  won.  Let  the 
question  once  be  brought  faiiiy  to  a  qnestioa  of  evidenee,  apart 
from  all  assumption  of  a  priori  improbid)iiitj,  and  there  need 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  decision  of  intelligent  men  generally* 
The  analogies  of  science  are  heljtful  erren  further  than  this. 
If  nature  proceeds  from  a  Supreme  Beings  then  nature  itself 
is  in  some  sort  and  to  some  extent  a  revelation  of  him.  It 
is  a  reyelation  which  man  can  at  least  partially  understand, 
although  hedged  about  on  everj  side  with  inscrutable  myste- 
ries. If  such  a  revelation  has  certainly  been  'j^yen  in  nature, 
it  becomes  the  more  probable  that  it  may  also  have  been  in 
Scripture.  Moreover,  nature,  as  Butler  has  so  well  shown, 
is  a  revelation  containing  difficulties  of  precisely  the  same 
sort  as  we  encounter  in  the  written  word  ;  and  it  is  a  revela* 
tion  which  becomes  more  and  more  plain  precisely  as  we 
study  its  teachings  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  and  give 
ourselves  up  without  cavilling  to  its  guidance. 

•6.  The  above  considerations,  too,  remove  from  theology  all 
the  opjnrobrium  once  sought  to  be  attached  to  it,  from  the  fact 
tiiat  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Scriptures  is  anthropo- 
morphic ;  for  it  is  seen  that,  to  be  a  revelation  at  all,  it  must 
necessarily  be  so.  It  removes  also  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  dimness  of  the  earlier  as  compared  with  the  growing 
brightness  of  the  later  parts  of  revelation,  because  it  shows 
that  revelation  of  €k)d  to  man  can  only  be  made  according 
to  man's  capacity  to  bear  it ;  and  yet,  that  man  might  not 
thereby  be  misled,  it  declares  distinctly  and  emphatically 
that  the  revelation  is  only  partial  and  adapted  to  human 
weakness ;  that  Qod  himself  cannot  be  known,  that  no  man 
by  searching  can  find  him  out.  To  man  seeking  to  see  his 
g^ory  he  ever,  as  to  Moses  in  the  mount,  hides  the  face  which 
man  cannot  look  upon,  and  shows  him  only  his  uttermost 
parts.  He  has  revealed  himself  through  a  Mediator,  and  apart 
from  him  can  neither  be  seen  nor  known. 

7.  We  pass  now  to  what  may  be  considered  more  doubtful 
ground  —  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  In  speaking  of  this 
the  aabjeet  must  be  separated  into  two- very  differei^  <mes : 
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logical  and  material  evolution.  The  first  means  simply  that 
the  universe  is  a  «co<r/u)9,  that  its  several  parts  are  connected 
together  in  an  orderly  way,  most  intimately  related  one  to 
another,  and  result  in  a  harmonious  whole.  In  a  word,  that 
there  is  that  in  the  universe  which  finds  human  expression 
in  the  phrase  unity  of  thomgkt.  Theologians  from  the  time  of 
Augustine,  and  before,  have  always  insisted  upon  this,  and  in 
modem  times  it  has  been  shown  by  science  to  be  much  more 
than  a  mere  speculative  belief.  It  is  the  correlative  truth 
to  the  universality  of  a  fixed  and  orderly  system  of  nature. 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  that  there  should  have 
been  from  the  outset  of  material  things  a  constant  progress, 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  is  yet  arrested.  We 
may  look  back  to  an  original  nebula,  to  the  tohu  and  bohu  (A 
Genesis,  and  to  the  first  springing  forth  of  light,  and  then 
on  through  all  the  stages  of  increasing  condensation  and 
growing  heterogeneousness,  until  the  earth  has  assumed  its 
present  varied  surface,  and  vegetable  and  animal  life  in  its 
ten  thousand  forms  has  appeared  upon  it,  with  man  as  the 
present —  but,  in  his  earthly  state,  not  the  ultimate  —  apex 
of  its  vast  pyramid.  All  this  was  taught  of  old  in  the  pri- 
meval revelation  with  as  much  distinctness  as  the  receivers 
of  that  revelation  were  able  to  bear ;  and  when  men  became 
fitted  for  more,  they  were  also  fitted  to  understand  the  indi- 
cations of  nature,  and  to  gather  from  nature  so  much  of 
additional  information  as  was  needed.  This  having  been 
taken  in,  in  the  same  way  more,  much  more,  will  doubtless 
yet  be  learned.  But  all  this  implies  only  a  logical  evolution. 
It  states  only  that  in  the  order  of  the  cosmos  the  homogene- 
ous, to  make  use  of  Spencer's  terminology,  is  ever  succeeded 
by  the  heterogeneous,  that  the  general  is  ever  followed  by 
the  more  special.  To  this  great  fact  in  the  constitution  of 
the  world  all  evidence  points.  It  is  true  of  everything  as 
far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  truth  at  all,  and 
every  new  progress  increases  the  breadth  of  the  basis  for  the 
vast  induction.  Here  again  Uie  '^  Unknowable  "  makes  him- 
self somewhat  further  known  in  the  unity  and  the  character 
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of  his  operations.  •  So  far,  then,  as  related  to  the  past,  science 
here  comes  forward  as  the  direct  and  explicit  upholder  of  the 
teachings  of  theology ;  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  future, 
im.  which  science  refrains  from  speaking  with  assurance,  all 
her  analogies  point  in  the  direction  of  that  higher  and  more 
perfect  stage  of  existence  which  is  the  very  hope  and  stay 
of  the  believer  in  revelation.  If  the  question  now  be  asked, 
how  is  this  bronght  about?  we  are  led  at. once  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  subject — material  evolution. 

At  present  the  theologian  must  speak  somewhat  hesitatingly 
concerning  this.  It  is  a  purely  scientific  question,  with  which 
he  does  not  wish  himself  to  intermeddle.  When  he  turns 
to  scientists  for  information,  he  receives,  as  yet,  a  somewhat 
uncertain  answer.  By  a  large  and  undoubtedly  increasing 
majority  of  scientists,  and  emphatically  of  those  whose 
specialities  particularly  lead  them  to  the  study  of  the  question, 
her  might  be  told  that  scientifically  the  matter  was  settled ; 
that  material  evolution,  or  the  actual  development  of  one 
kind  of  being  from  another,  was  the  accepted  doctrine  of 
scientific  men ;  Huxley  would  even  say  that  the  hypothesis 
was  already  demonstrated,  and  rests  upon  as  firm  a  basis  as 
the  Copemican  system  itself.  From  others  he  would  receive 
a  different  answer.  Not  to  speak  of  Agassiz,  who,  dying,  left 
unfinished  his  argument  against  it,  Dawson  devoted  a  long 
and  able  address  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (1875)  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  its 
overthrow.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science,  as 
Dana,  consider  it  to  be  a  true  account  of  the  ordinary  prog- 
ress of  life^  but  failing  at  certain  important  epochs,  and 
notably  at  the  introduction  of  man  upon  the  earth.  Wallace, 
the  simultaneous  originator  of  Darwinism  with  Mr.  Darwin 
himself,  a  few  years  ago  very  earnestly  contended  against 
the  application  of  the  hypothesis  to  man.  He  has  now 
(1876)  so  far  modified  his  position  as  to  say,  "  Hardly  any- 
one  capable  of  judging  of  the  evidence  now  doubts  the  deriva- 
tive nature  of  man's  bodily  structure  as  a  whole " ;  but  he 
adds,  ^^  although  many  believe  that  his  mindy  and  even  some 
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of  his  physical  characteristics,  may  be  due  to  the  action  of 
other  forces  than  have  acted  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
animals."  ^  Few,  if  any,  scientists  now  receive  "  natural  selee- 
tion  "  as  a  sufficient  agent  for  its  accomplishment.  Some, 
as  Cope,  suggest  some  other  agency ;  many,  as  Mivart  and 
Dana,  do  not  yet  see  any  su£Eicient  natural  method,  although 
some  of  these  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  the  future 
discovery  of  such  a  method.  This  view  is  substantially  what 
has  been  described  above  as  logical  evolution,  except  that  it 
goes  beyond  it  in  the  expectation  of  future  discovery ;  but 
it  demands,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  evolution,  a  force 
beyond  nature.  The  theologian,  therefore,  looking  at  science 
from  the  outside,  cannot  tell  whether  or  not,  or  how  far,  to 
accept  material  evolution  as  its  teaching.  He  is  uncertain 
whether  the  fullest  statement  of  the  doctrine,  or  whether 
only  a  part  of  it,  and  what  part  of  it,  is  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  secured  domain  of  scientific  conclusion. 
This  embarrassment  is  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  extreme 
newness  of  the  prevalence  of  the  hypothesis ;  for,  as  Wallace 
justly  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  above  re- 
ferred to, "  However  great  may  have  been  the  intellectual 
triumphs  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  can  hardly  think  so 
highly  of  its  achievements  as  to  imagine  that,  in  somewhat 
less  than  twenty  years,  we  have  passed  from  complete  igno- 
rance to  almost  perfect  knowledge  on  two  such  vast  and 
complex  subjects  as  the  origin  of  species  and  the  antiquity 
of  man."  The  theologian,  therefore,  almost  bewildered  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  science  has  changed  its  position, 
naturally  waits  to  see  if  this  change  is  permanent  and  final. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  hypothesis  is  so  evidently  growing  in 
favor,  and  as  its  main  features,  at  least,  are  already  so  gen- 
erally accepted  by  scientists,  we  are  called  upon  to  inquire 
what  bearing  it  ha^  upon  theology.  Directly,  absolutely 
none ;  except  as  it  gives  us  higher  and  nobler  views  of  the 
Creator,  and  establishes  a  closer  analogy  between  his  various 

1  Address  as  President  of  the  Section  of  Biology  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  of 
the  Britifh  Aatociation,  1876. 
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works.  For  fheologj  the  question  between  erolution  and 
Bnti-eTolntion  is  simply  a  question  between  mediate  and  im- 
mediate creation ;  and  even  this,  in  view  of  the  inmianence 
of  the  Creator,  becomes  little  more  than  a  question  of  the 
human  mode  of  conception  of  his  work.  It  is  well  known 
tiat  tbe  tendency  of  theological  thought  in  ancient  times, 
before  there  was  any  disturbing  influence  of  science,  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  mediate  conception  of  creation. 
The  idea  of  a  self-<eTolution  of  the  cosmos  would  indeed  be 
destructive  to  theolc^ ;  but  this  need  not  be  feared  as  the 
result  of  scientific  thought.  Its  tendencies  are  quite  in 
another  direction,  and  lead  us,  as  already  said,  to  the  recog- 
nition of  an  inscrutable  Power  from  whom  and  under  whom 
evolution  has  been  acoomplished.  The  only  form  of  self- 
evolution,  if  it  can  be  called  a  form  at  all,  which  attempts 
to  hide  itself  under  the  cloak  of  science,  arises  from  the 
refusal  to  think  at  all  as  soon  as  the  range  of  sensible  phe- 
nomena is  passed.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  as  proceeding 
from  and  guided  by  a  Power  above  nature  has  nothing  in  it  in 
anywise  inimical  to  theology.  On  the  contrary^  nothing  can 
bring  us  nearer  to  the  old  view  of  ihe  Hebrew  seers,  that  God 
is  everywhere,  and  that  all  that  is  done  on  earth  or  Ia  heaven 
or  under  the  earth  is  done  by  him,  than  this  latest  stretch  of 
scientific  thought,  that  all  is  the  effect  of  evolution,  but  that 
this  evolution  must  take  place  under  a  Power  ^^  inscrutable 
to  the  intellect  of  man." 

This  remains  true  in  the  extremest  possible  view  of  that 
hypothesis.  Bastian,  partly  by  experiments,  partly  by 
reasoning,  attempts  to  trace  the  molecules  of  matter  from 
their  m<»-e  simple  aggregations  in  the  more  stable  forms  of 
the  crystalloids  to  the  more  complicated  ones  in  iiiose  which 
are  less  stable,  and  then  to  those  still  more  coonplicated  and 
still  less  stable  in  the  colloids,  and  tlience,  with  still  increasing 
complication  and  still  lessening  stability,  to  the  simplest 
living  forms,  thinking  that  he  had  himself  actually  followed 
the  changes  of  matter  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  thence 
still  onwards  in  tiie  same  direction  to  somewhat  higher  forms 
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of  life.  These  experiments  and  conclusions  are  understood 
to  be  generally  rejected  by  scientific  men,  and  especially 
negatived  by  the  researches  of  Tyndall.  But  if  they  were 
generally  accepted,  and  if  Tyndall's  confession  that  he  "  pro- 
longs his  vision  backward  across  the  boundary  of  the  experi- 
mental evidence,  and  discovers  in  matter the  promise 

and  potency  of  every  quality  of  life,**  were  not  confessedly  a 
speculation  beyond  the  boundary  of  evidence,  but  were  a 
reality  of  experience ;  and  if  Huxley's  expectations  of  what 
may  be  hereafter,  but  has  not  yet  been  proved  — if  all  these 
were  assured  realities,  they  would  but  show  the  necessity  of 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  creation  than  was  formerly 
received,  and  prove  the  theory  of  mediate,  as  opposed  to 
immediate,  creation.  They  would  not  militate  against  any 
theological  tenet.  The  theory  of  evolution  may  be  taken  to 
include  man,  and  that  not  merely  as  an  animal,  but  as  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  being,  and,  although  some  theo- 
logians stand  aghast,  nothing  has  been  proposed  to  shake 
one  iota  of  the  faith.  All  men  of  the  present  and  of  the  past 
generation  have  come  into  being  through  natural  processes, 
but  they  remain,  nevertheless,  moral,  accountable,  and  im- 
mortal lyings.  This  is  obviously  true  of  the  body,  and  it  is 
shown  by  inherited  gifts  and  idiosyncrasies  to  be  also  true 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  If  we  would  separate  the  soul 
or  spirit  from  these,  and  confess  entire  ignorance  of  the 
mode  of  its  origin,  it  yet  remains  true  that  each  particular 
soul  comes  into  being  with  each  particular  body,  and  never 
under  any  other  circumstances.  Whatever  be,  therefore,  its 
origin,  the  invariable  conditions  of  that  origin,  without  which 
it  never  appears,  and  with  which  it  always  appears,  are  these 
same  natural  processes.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  past 
generations  of  man  ;  why  should  we  be  shocked  at  the  sup- 
position that  it  may  be  true  also  of  the  first  ?  Neither  is 
such  a  view  more  antagonistic  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  than 
the  teachings  of  geology  or  of  the  Oopemican  system — both 
of  which  were  once  thought  utterly  subversive  of  the  words 
of  revelation,  but  which  have  long  since  been  accepted  by  all 
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intelligent  men,  and  have  proved  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  Scripture.  But  all  this  is  said  not  with  reference  to 
anything  which  science  has  yet  attained,  but  only  of  that  to 
which  some  of  the  students  of  science  look  forward.  All 
actual  investigations  into  the  origin  of  life  have  as  yet  been 
baffled.  Every  effort  to  elicit  living  from  lifeless  protoplasm 
has  come  to  a  generally  acknowledged  defeat.  The  mystery 
at  the  boundary  of  life  is  as  yet  impenetrable  by  actual  ex- 
periment or  by  actual  evidence.  But  if  it  were  not  so  ;  if 
the  theories  and  analogies  which  seek  to  strike  across  that 
boundary  be  admitted  as  satisfactory, —  as  to  many  minds 
ihej  undoubtedly  are,  —  still  theology,  except  in  the  neces- 
sity of  revising  the  expressions  of  some  of  its  students, 
remains  wholly  unaffected. 

The  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  upon  theology 
may  therefore  be  thus  summed  up:  Logical  evdlution  is 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  theological  teaching,  and 
helpful  in  many  ways  in  giving  it  firmness  and  strength  in 
the  convictions  of  men.  Material  evolution  is  as  yet  too 
recent  and  too  little  defined  as  an  accepted  truth  of  science 
to  understand  precisely  what  its  bearings  may  be,  except 
negatively,  that  they  cannot  be  harmful.  We  can  conceive 
that  if  the  theologian  dared  accept  the  doctrine  as  absolutely 
true  he  might  find  in  it  a  glorious  realisation  of  the  teaching 
that  the  facts  of  nature  are  but  the  thoughts  of  nature's 
Lord ;  that  the  actual  outer  processes  of  nature  are  in  harmony 
wiUi  the  inner  and  formative  thoughts  thereby  disclosed. 
Fresh  strength  might  be  gained  for  his  view  of  the  unity  of 
the  cosmos,  and  fresh  power  in  teaching,  therefore,  the  unity 
of  the  Author  of  the  cosmos.  But  it  is  needless  to  speculate 
on  what  may  be  hereafter.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  that 
theology  receives  no  harm  from  either  aspect  of  evolution, 
but  from  the  former  great  gain. 

8.  The  position  of  theology  has  always  been  that  no  vera 
causa  could  be  found  in  the  realm  of  nature  itself,  but  must 
be  sought  for  above  and  beyond.  Philosophical  theologians, 
while  insisting  upon  the  existence  of  a  true  casuation,  have 
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oome  ta  teach  that  we  know  nothing  ^f  ihe  real  rela- 
tions between  the  natural  i^enomena  commonly  described 
ad  causes  and  effects,  except  that  they  are  inyariable  ante- 
cedents and  consequents;  while  the  only  modifications  ol 
the  course  of  nature  giving  evidence  of  the  interventibn  of  a 
true  cause  have  oome  about  by  the  intervention  of  beings 
possessed  of  life.  To  some  small  extent  such  true  oMisation 
may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  the  lower  animals ;  but  this 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  effisots  pro* 
duced  by  man.  Now,  whatever  theories  ikiay  be  held  by 
either  th^ogians  or  scientists  as  to  still  more  remote  causes 
by  whidi  tte  human  will  is  itself  ;»*edetermined,  the  fact 
remains  that  human  consciousness  testifies  to  its  ultimate 
power  of  choice,  and  that  all  ages  have  recognized  a  moral 
responsibility  in  man  which  can  only  exist  on  the  basis  of 
his  originating  action.  In  such  origination  we  recc^ize  a 
true  cause,  and  the  only  cause  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
in  earthly  affairs.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  condder  the 
question  here  whether  a  true  will  may  also  be  found  in  some 
embryonic  stage  of  development  in  the  lower  animals.  If  so, 
the  argument  will  remain  the  same ;  but  it  is  enough  that  it 
exists  in  man.  Effects  have  been  and  are  now  produced  by 
it  on  a  considerable  scale  upon  the  earth,  upon  its  flora  and 
its  fauna,  and  upon  man  himself.  But  man  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  effects,  by  trains  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents of  far  more  stupendous  magnitude.  In  the  midst  of 
the  vast  forces  of  the  cosmos  his  power  of  physical  causation 
is  as  nothingness,  and  his  strength  to  produce  spiritual  effects 
is  of  permanent  avail  only  as  it  coincides  with  the  working 
of  a  higher  Power.  What  causes,  then,  are  at  work  beyond 
and  above  him  ?  We  know  of  no  cause  but  will,  and  human 
will  is  manifestly  and  utterly  insufficient  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Analogy,  therefore,  points  to  the  existence  of 
a  higher  than  human  will.  We  are  thus  brought  again  to 
the  same  point  with  which  we  set  out  —  the  existence  of  a 
power  beyond  nature  and  distinct  from  nature,  —  but  now 
with  the  attribute  of  will,  the  essential  and  distinctive  mark 
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of  what  we  call  persbnalitj.  It  maj  at  first  seem  rash  to 
speak  of  this  coiiolusioiii  as  sustained  by  the  recent  progress 
of  scientific  thought ',  jet  on  reflection  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  so  8i3stained  most  emphatically,  and  in  a  way  which  has 
not  been  heretofore  done.  There  are  scientists,  indeed, 
who  would  deny  the  existence  of  the  human  will  in  any  true 
sense  of  that  word.  The  essay  "  Are  Animals  Automata  ? " 
not  only  goes  so  far  as  to  make  of  man  ^^  a  conscious  au- 
tomaton," but  has  the  marvellous  effrontery  to  attribute  this 
opinion  to  Augustine,  Oalyin,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  other 
predestinarian  theologians  —  a  position  which  can  only  be 
excused  from  disingenuousness  on  the  supposition  of  an 
ignorance  of  theological  subjects  which  ought  to  debar  its 
possessor  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  whateyer  upon 
them.  But  however  any  of  us  may  differ  froiQ  the  peculiar 
ideas  of  that  school  of  theology,  we  may  safely  trust  to 
history  for  their  vindication  from  such  an  absurd  travesty  of 
tiieir  opinions ;  and  however  subtile  may  be  the  reasoning 
which  would  deprive  man  of  a  will  we  may  safely  trust  to 
human  consciousness  for  its  overthrow.  But  apart  from 
tins,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  advanced  school  of  scientists 
have  come  to  recognize,  expressly  and  emphaticaUy,  and  in 
every  variety  of  statement,  that  the  ultimate  causes  of  nature's 
action  lie  beyond  all  scientific  ken.  This  was  long  ago 
recognized  in  the  laws  of  motion.  The  argument  has  been 
admirably  stated  by  Dr.  Hill,  in  his  "  Geometry  and  Faith.'' 
The  first  law  of  motion  is  this-:  A  body  in  motion,  free  from 
external  influence,  moves  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  straight 
line  forever.  And  then  comes  its  consequent :  A  body  at 
rest,  free  from  external  influence,  would  remain  at  rest 
forever.  From  these  laws  follows  by  necessary  logical  con- 
sequence the  proposition  ^'  that  the  cause  of  all  motion  in 
the  univei-se  is  something  else  than  matter."  The  argument 
is  clear,  the  premises  ar^  admitted,  and  the  conclusion  is 
irrefragable;  but  it  has  exercised  little  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men.  It  is- too  abstract ;  and,  moreover,  the  minds 
of  most  men  are  easily  bevnldered  in  the  mazes  of  an  ex- 
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ternal  force  exerted  by  other  matter  npon  the  particular 
matter  under  consideration^  and  on  that  again  by  still  other 
matter,  and  so  on,  endlessly,  nntil  the  attention  is  wearied 
before  it  is  seen  that  if  the  proposition  is  to  be  met  in  this 
way  matter  itself  must  be  infinite  —  not  indefinite  merely, 
but  absolutely  infinite.  It  is  therefore  a  great  help  to  the- 
ology, to  truth,  that  physical  science  on  all  sides  should  be 
declaring  with  one  voice,  through  the  mouths  of  many 
votaries,  that  there  must  be  a  causation  outside  of  that  nature 
with  which  it  is  their  specialty  to  deal.  For  example,  Huxley 
refuses  to  be  ranked  among  atheists,  because  ''  the  problem 
of  the  ultimate  cause  of  existence  is  one  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  hopelessly  out  of  reach  of  my  poor  powers  " ;  Tyndall 
would  make  void  the  charge  of  his  being  a  materialist,  be- 
cause evolution  presupposes  '^a  power  inscrutable  to  the 
intellect  of  man " ;  Herbert  Spencer  (who,  though  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  physicist,  must  yet  always  be  included  in 
describing  the  opinions  of  the  coterie  of  which  he  forms  so 
prominent  a  leader)  at  every  turn  of  his  philosophy  leads  us 
for  the  ultimate  cause  of  what  we  know  to  the  "  Unknowable.** 
Indeed,  so  fundamental  is  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  to 
Spencer's  philosophy  that  one  could  almost  wish  that  philos- 
ophy itself  was  not  so  vulnerable.^    These  names  are  selected 

1  The  generaliMitions  of  Spencer's  philosophy  are  so  foscinating  that  one 
would  he  glad  to  refer  to  it  for  higher  purposes  than  that  of  simplj  evidencing 
the  drift  of  a  certain  class  of  thought  Manj  of  its  weak  points  have  been  often 
and  ably  pointed  out;  and  it  has  one  fallacy  which  is  especially  fundamental. 
It  professes  to  be  a  philosophy  of  the  whole  cosmos,  and  makes  the  fundamental 
principle  of  that  cosmos  to  bo  progress  from  the  difTused,  the  homogeneous,  and 
the  general  to  the  condensed,  the  heterogeneous,  and  the  special.  All  this  is  at- 
tended with  a  constant  dissipation  of  force.  Yet  he  shows  that  this  force  can- 
not be  annihilated.  What  then  becomes  of  it  when  it  is  dissipated  from  the 
universe  ?  Correspondingly  he  teaches  that  when  this  process  has  reached  its 
ultimate  stage  and  an  absolute  equilibrium  been  attained,  it  will  be  reversed, 
and  the  opposite  process  go  on  with  a  constant  absorption  of  force.  From 
whence  is  this  force  to  be  derived,  seeing  it  is  not  in  the  universe  ?  Clearly 
either  the  cosmos  must  be  duplicated,  and  one  process  must  be  going  on  in  one 
and  the  reverse  in  the  other,  like  the  two  buckets  in  a  well,  in  which  ca.se  the 
philosophy  of  integration  is  not  that  of  the  universe  but  only  of  its  half;  or  else 
there  must  be  a  Power  above  the  universe,  from  whom  all  force  proceeds  and  to 
whom  all  force  returns.    In  other  words,  the  powers  and  forces  of  nature  are 
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because  they  are  those  of  men  who  have  shown  the  greatest 
abhorrence  and  contempt  of  theologj,  as  men  often  do  of 
things  of  which  their  knowledge  is  limited ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  list  might  be  indefinitely,  enlarged.  It  is 
plain  that  science  is  day  by  day,  in  every  branch  of  its  widely 
extended  pursuits,  and  wherever  it  is  cultivated,  pointing  with 
more  and  more  emphatic  clearness  to  some  causation  beyond 
natore  as  the  cause  of  nature,  to  a  power  above  all  natural 
forces  as  the  source  of  force,  to  a  vera  causa  not  included 
within  the  range  of  nature's  antecedents  and  consequents. 

9.  And  the  necessity  of  such  a  cause  applies  not  only  to  the 
origin  of  nature  but  to  every  causation  in  its  progress.  The 
advance  of  science  makes  more  and  more  evident  not  only 
that  nature  could  not  have  come  into  existence,  but  that  it 
could  not  continue  to  exist  as  it  is,  but  for  a  cause  beyond 
its  boundaries.  There  is  thus  brought  before  us  again,  and 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  highest  idea  we  can  form  of 
the  divine  connection  with  the  universe ;  it  is  an  instant  and 
all-pervading  connection  presenting  God  to  our  thought  as 
the  cause  of  all  that  is.  This  was  abundantly  expressed  in 
the  imagery  of  the  old  Hebrew  poets ;  it  was  fully  set  forth 
in  the  apostolic  teaching,  that  *'  in  him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,''  and  that  '^  by  him  all  things  consist."  But  as 
we  have  grown  in  knowledge  we  have  imagined  tliat  we  have 
found  secondary  causes  coming  between  us  and  Qod,  and  remov- 
ing him  far  off  from  us.  Now  science  in  part  shows,  in  part 
suggests,  that  these  secondary  causes  are  at  once  everything 
and  nothing ;  everything  in  that  they  describe  the  apparently 
universal  method  of  GJod's  working,  nothing  in  that  they  are 
nothing,  and  can  accomplish  nothing,  except  as  they  depend 
upon  and  are  energized  by  his  power. 

Here,  then,  are  several  of  the  great  points  of  the  teaching 

bat  the  manifestatioii  of  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  Nothing  is  gained  to  his 
argament  by  the  theory  that  the  cosmos  is  finite  and  enclosed  by  nothingness, 
and  that  the  force  which  is  dissipated  from  any  point  in  it  is  therefore  reflected 
back  from  iu  limits.  On  this  supposition  again,  his  philosophy  can  relate  only 
ta  that  part  of  the  cosmos  from  which  force  it  being  dissipated ;  it  mast  be 
gathering  again  in  the  other  parts. 
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of  recent  scientifio  thought.  In  regard  to  one  phase  of  one 
of  them,  material  evolution,  we  hesitate  jet  how  far  to  accept 
it  as  the  certain  conclusion  of  science ;  but  it  fully  acoordB 
with  the  highest  and  best  theological  teaching,  and  opens  to 
us  ennobling  views  of  the  divine  presence  and  activity  in  the 
world  from  which  an  earlier  stage  of  scientific  progress 
threatened  to  shut  us  out.  If  the  hypotliesis  prove  true, 
tlieology  will  be  the  immense  gainer  whenever  it  feeis  itself 
authorized  to  accept  this  doctrine  from  science.  Aside  fr<Hn 
this  the  other  points  remain,  taught  with  ever^ncreasing 
vigor  of  assertion  by  advancing  science  and  scientifio  specu- 
lation ;  the  universality  of  fixed  order  in  nature,  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  course  of  nature,  consistently  with  this  fixed 
order,  by  the  intervention  of  intelligence ;  the  insufficiency 
of  nature  either  to  originate  or  to  continue  itself,  and  the 
unsearchableness  of  the  Power  above  it,  together  with  the 
impossibility  of  his  being  revealed  to  man  otherwise  than 
according  to  man's  capacity  —  in  other  words,  partially,  and 
in  an  anthropomorphic  fashion,  except  as  man  gains  a  higher 
and  unutterable  knowledge  through  a  real  union  with  a 
Mediator  who  is  both  Qod  and  man ;  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, logically  considered,  as  showing  the  unity  of  the  world 
and  a  nexus  between  its  parts  which  bespeaks  the  unity  of 
ihe  Source  from  which  it  proceeded ;  and,  finally,  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  the  vera  causa  of  the  things  that  are, 
beyond  them,  or  of  positing  the  existence  of  a  Cause  distinct 
from  the  cosmos,  and  eternal,  intelligent,  and  omnipotent ; 
together  with  the  immanence  of  this  cause  in  its  causation  — 
the  perpetual,  abiding  presence  of  the  Creator  in  his  works^ 
the  ever  active  energy  of  God  in  all  things. 
.  These  are  all  fundamental  points  for  theology.  They 
are,  perhaps,  nearly  all  the  points  which  natural  science,  as 
such,  could  be  asked  to  teach ;  or,  at  least,  they  lead  on,  by 
logical  consequence,  to  all.  Beyond  these  the  theological 
argument  must  rest  mainly  on  historic  and  on  subjective 
evidence  from  which  it  has  no  serious  dangers  to  encounter. 
The  subjective  evidence  always  has  been,  and  probably  will 
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alwajs  continue  to  be,  the  most  immediately  satiBfactorj,  and, 
to  those  who  can  properly  appreciate  it,  is  overwhelmingly 
convincing.  But  intellectual  conviction  must  rest  chiefly 
upon  historic  evidence.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  pseudo- 
historic  and  antiquarian  learning,  which  dogs  the  progress 
of  the  true,  in  which  the  audacity  of  the  falsifications  of 
history  and  of  discovery  is  only  surpassed  by  the  malignant 
ingenuity  of  its  attacks  upon  revelation.  But  honest  historic 
investigation  and  sound  archaeological,  researoh  are  contin- 
ually adding  such  fresh  and  powerful  testimony  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  Scripture  record  as  to  replace  in  our  day 
something  of  the  value  of  the  miraculous  attestation  of  old. 
That  destructive  criticism  which  has  made  so  many  minds 
indisposed  to  receive  the  historic  evidences  of  the  faith,  has 
reached  its  culmination,  and  is  yielding  before  the  results  of 
excavation  and  deciphered  inscription,  and  it  may  also  be 
added^  before  the  exposure  of  the  illogical  consequents  to 
vhieh  it  was  leading.  The  '^  humanities,''  as  they  develop, 
continually  broaden  the  foundation  for  our  faith.  Only  the 
historic  evidences,  as  well  as  the  subjective,  in  many  quar- 
ters', have  had  no  chance  of  acceptance,  because  there  was  a 
feregoae  conclusion  contradicting  the  truths  to  which  they 
testify.  Science  is  busily  at  work  in  removing  those  forgone 
conclusions,  and  the  result  must  be  that  ^'  wisdom  shall  be 
justified  of  all  her  children."  • 

As  true  theology,  the  interpreter  of  the  revealed  word  of 
God,  should  be  honored  by  the  student  of  his  works,  so 
science,  the  knowledge  of  the  woriLs  of  Gk>d,  should  be 
hailed  as  the  natural  and  exceedingly  important  ally  of  the 
study  of  his  word. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

HORAE  SAMAMTANAE;  OB,  A  COLLECTION  OP  VARIOUS 
READINGS  OF  THE  SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH  COM- 
PARED WITH  THE  HEBREW  AND  OTHER  ANCIENT 
VERSIONS 

BT  BBT.  B.  PICK,  PH.D.,  mOCHXSTSX,  V.T. 

NUMBERS. 
CHAP.  L 
2  of  all  the  congregation  —  Sam.  of  the  congregation. 
42  the  children  —  Sam.  "^anb  of  the  children. 

44  each  ox)e  —  Sam.  nxaiA  nriK  ncasb  ^mvt  tD*«K  each  one  for  one 

tribe  of  the  tribe ;  Sept  ct;  Karh.  <f>v\rpf  fiiav  Kara  ^vXi^v. 
for  the  house  of  his  fathers  —  Sam.  of  the  house  of  their  Others 
DDSK  n^ ;  Sept.  OUCC0F  vaTpwv  avr«t>v. 

45  &raK  tx^A  by  the  house  of  their  fathers  —  Sam.  DDKaatb  through- 

out their  hosts ;  Sept.  <nv  Swdfui  avrwy. 
52  ^y\  i9  hj  his  own  standard  —  Sam.  Yn  ^9  bj  his  side. 

CHAP.  n. 
4  and  their  mustered  ones  —  Sam.  and  its  mustered  ones  *tnip^ 

(id.  V.  18,  15, 19,  21,  23,  26,  28,  80). 
7  the  tribe  —  Sam.  and  the  tribe. 

14  Beuel  —  Sam.  bK*«n  Deuel ;  Yulg.  Duel    The  Samaritan  read- 
ing is  found  in  more  than  seventy  Hebrew  kss. 

CHAP.  ra. 
4  and  Nadab  and  Abihu  died  before  the  Lord  —  Sam.  and  Nadab 

and  Abihu  died.  * 

9  ^h  unto  him  —  Sam.  4  unto  me ;  Sept  fioL 
12  ivcw^  -laaa  from  the  children  of  Israel  —  Sam.  drv»^n»  ix^ap  '»3aa 
y^tt^  among  the  children  of  Israel  they  shall  be  redeemed; 
Sept.  kvrpa  avriov  Ha-ovrctu 
17  and  Eohath — Sam.  mp  Eohath. 
25  its  covering  —  Sam.  inb30'»  and  its  covering. 
81  and  the  hanging —  Sam.  irsi  ^n'^sni  ^wn'^  and  the  hanging,  and 
the  laver,  and  its  foot 
and  all  its  service  —  Sam.  cmaa?  i^*\  and  all  their  service. 
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88  and  Aaron  —  Sam.  Aaron. 

yittp  keeping —  Sam.  *nso  the  keepers. 

89  Moses  and  Aaron  —  Sam.  Moses ;  Syr.  Moses* 

46  -voa»  of  the  firstborn  —  Sam.  ■t^'oa^a  of  the  firstborn. 
48  *i*«Tm  the  redeemed  ones  —  Sam.  "irtfe  the  redeemed  one. 

CHAP.  IV. 
6  and  thej  shall  spread  —  Sam.  t49  tttTttl  and  they  shall  spread 

over  it;  Sept  hr  oMjv. 
8  *ua  a  cloth  —  Sam.  'ttQ  •'Ida  a  cover,  a  cloth. 

14  the  fiesh-hooks  —  Sam.  and  the  flesh-hooks  rm\ 

At  the  end  of  the  verse  the  Samaritan  has  the  following  words : 
•«?  nose  b»  or»  tsron  'ds  r\»'\  ^y^sn  mt  •»03i  iraa-w  naa  inpbi 

-e*nan  bK  t»-Ol  enn  and  they  shall  take  a  parple  doth  and 
cover  the  laver  and  its  foot,  and  pat  them  npon  the  covering 
of  badger's  skins,  and  shall  pat  them  on  the  bar ;  Sept  koI 
Xqilfoma  Ifidriov  iroptfivpwy  koI  ovyKokwIfawn  rhv  Xovrijpa  Koi 
T^  PAktw  avrov,  icac  ^/A/SoXoixriv  ainh  cig  KdXvfAfui  S€pfJMnyw 
voKUfOtycfv  Kol  hrtBrj(rovaw  hrl  iiy(u^op€k» 

15  and  all  the  vessels  —  Sam.  "^ba  nMl  and  the  vessels, 
the  harden  —  Sam.  "^xcs  the  burdens. 

19  and  thas  —  Sam.  n2(t  thas ;  Sept  rovro. 
tPK  «rjt  every  one  —  Sam.  ttTK  a  man. 
ten  and  to  —  Sam.  brt  and  over. 

28  nnto  fifty  —  Sam.  and  onto  fifty  ^\ 

25  his  covering,  and  the  —  Sam.  and  his  covering  the. 

82  the  vessels  —  Sam.  4a  ba  ntt  all  the  vessels ;  Sept  Wrra  i^ 

84  and  after  the  honse  —  Sam.  n'ob  after  the  hoase  (vs.  88-46). 
86  seven  handred  —  Sam.  and  seven  hundred. 

49  *tCK  as  —  Sam.  ^flDVO  according  as ;  Sept  Sv  rpiww. 

CHAP.  V. 

8  nnto  —  Sam.  nyn  and  nnto. 

6  Israel — Sam.  ^lOttb  te^ns^  Israel,  saying;  Sept  >Jrft¥. 

9  Tm  they  shall  be —  Sam.  rrm  it  shall  be. 
xnk  tokj  man  ^  Sam.  «r«Kt  and  any  man. 

29  *)Ott  which — Sam.  *iOKn  and  which. 

CHAP.  VI. 

50  to  the  priest— -Sam.  mn  fnA  to  the  priest  it  shall  be. 
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CJHAP.  vn. 

16  one  kid—  Sam.  •^'nwi  and  one  kid  (vs.  22,  28j  S4,*4e,-  46,-  52, 

58,  64,  70,  76,  82). 
25  his  oflTering— Sam.  laa^pn  and  his  offering  (vs.  81,  87,  48,' 49; 

55j  61,  iB7,  73,  79). 

CHAP.  vin. 
4  nnta  the  flowers  ^  Sam.  mm&  ^^  and  onto  the  flowers. 

15  naa?i  to  do  —  Sam.  nnnj  r^«  ^:isb  to  do  the  service ;  Sept  ipyd- 

Z€(r$cn  ra  tfiya, 

1 6  instead  of  such  as  open  every  womb,  even  instead  of  Che  flrtt^ 

bom  of  all  the  children  —  Sam.  '^aaa  om  "lafi  *^'Da  te  rnn  in- 
stead of  the  flrstborn  that  openeth  tiie  womb  among  die  chil- 
dren. 

CHAP.  EC. 
8  nwn  ye  shall  do  —  Sam.  MDr»  they  shall  do. 
18  vrKHt  and  the  man  -^  Sam.  or^l  and  a  man. 

CHAP.  X. 
7  and  when  is  gathered  —  Sam.  bnpna  when  is  gathered. 

10  bef9re  your  God  —  Sam.  before  the  Lord  your  Grod. 

At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  text  adds  here  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  Deut.  i.  6-8,  with  slight  alterations  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  which'  we  put  in  brackets :  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses  [nwo  ix  n*m  ^a*T'i],  saying,  Ye  have  dwelt  long 
enough  in  this  mountain ;  turn  you,  and  take  your  journey, 
and  go  to  the  mount  of  the  Amorites,  and  unto  all  the  places 
nigh  thereunto,  in  the  plain,  in  the  hills,  and  in  the  vale,  in  the 
south  [a^sa],  and  by  the  sea-side,  to  the  land  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  unto  Lebanon,  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates. 
Behold  ye  ["K^],  I  have  set  the  land  before  you,  go  in  and 
possess  the  land  which  I  have  sworn  ['^njara]  unto  your  fathers, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  give  unto  their  seed  after  them 
[e3?ntb  nnb]. 

18  camp  of  Reuben  —  Sam.  camp  of  the  children  of  Renben  *«da; 

CHAP.  XI. 

6  '0'^3^5  before  our  eyes  —  Sam.  •05^5  before  our  eye* 
12  •rmnb^  begotten  them  —  Sam.  •nn'rVi  begotten  him. 
15  DX  if —  Sam.  n»i  and  if. 
24  "ispns  of  the  elders — Sam.  *«apt  the  elders. 
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26  mm  Medad  —  Sam.  Tito  Modad ;  Sept  M«)Sa8  (id.  vs.  27). 
82  all  the  next  day  —  Sam.  nnrren  trm  !oi  all  that  next  day. 

CHAP.  xn. 
6  rriTttt  I  will  make  myself  known  —  Sam.  yiinn  he  will  make 
himself  known, 
in  a  dream.  —  Sam.  D^na*^  and  in  a  dream. 
8  r»K*n3n  through  vision  —  Sam.  TK^ira  in  a  yision. 

16  with  this  verse  the  Samaritan  commences 

CHAP.  xra. 
and  adds  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (the  first  of  the  chapter)  the 
following  words  from  Dent  i.  20-22,  with  some  slight  altera- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  we  put  in  brackets:  And 
Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel  [bficnrr*  ^53^  ntrta  ^.idx*^'^], 
Ye  are  come  unto  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  which  the 
Lord  our  God  doth  give  unto  us.  Behold,  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  set  the  land  before  thee:  go  up  and  possess  it,  as  the 
Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  said  unto  thee  ;  fear  not,  neither 
be  discouraged.  And  they  came  near  unto  Moses,  and  said 
[*m3«*»«H  mna  b»  lanp*?],  Let  us  send  men  before  us,  and  they 
shall  search  us  out  the  land,  and  bring  us  word  again  by  what 
way  we  must  go  up,  and  into  what  cities  we  shall  come ;  and 
the  saying  pleased  Moses  well  [mc«  '^3'^ra  nann  so*^*^i]. 
2  shall  je  send  —  Sam.  [3]  rton  shalt  thou  send;  Sept.  diro- 

8  yovi  Oshea—  Sam.  [9]  rtJim  Joshua  (id.  vs.  16  [17]). 
15  •'s^  Machi  —  Sam.  [16]  ''D'^«  Michi. 

17  and  Moses  sent  them  —  Sam.  [18]  Dnx  rttt5*>n  and  he' sent  them. 
21  and  they  went  up  and  searched — Sam.  [22]  "innil  IKS'^I  isb^l 

and  they  went  up,  and  came  and  searched. 
24  VTip  was  called  —  Sam.  [25]  ixnp  they  called ;  Sept  hnovofmcray, 

28  very  great  — Sam.  [29]  *1K«  nils^iai  and  very  great;  Sept  koI 

fttyaXiu  or^oSpa. 

29  and  the  Hittites  —  Sam.  [30]  and  the  Hittites  and  the  Hivites 

■•inm ;  SepU  ical  6  Evcubs. 

30  and  said  —  Sam.  [31]  and  said  to  him  *ib  ;  Sept  avr^, 

83  At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  [34]  adds  what  is  found 
in  Deut  i.  27-^3 :  And  the  children  of  Israel  murmered  in 
their  tents,  and  said  [iirx'^'i  ominxa  hvmo'^  '•33  isann*)],  Because 
the  Lord  hated  us,  he  hath  brought  us  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
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^gyp^  to  deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Anoiorites,  to  destroy 
ns.  Whither  shall  we  go  up?  since  our  brethren  have  dis- 
couraged [icnan]  our  heart,  saying,  The  people  is  greater  and 
taller  than  we ;  the  cities  are  great,  and  walled  up  to  heaven  ; 
and  moreover  we  have  seen  the  sons  of  the  Anakim  there. 
And  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Dread  not,  neither 
be  afraid  of  them.  The  Lord  your  God,  which  goeth  before 
you,  he  shall  fight  for  you,  according  to  alt  that  he  did  for 
you  in  Egypt  before  your  eyes,  and  in  the  wilderness,  where 
thou  hast  seen  how  that  the  Lord  thy  God  bare  thee,  as  a 
a  man  doth  bear  his  son,  in  all  the  way  that  ye  went,  until  ye 
came  into  this  place.  Yet  in  this  thing  ye  did  not  believe  the 
Lord  your  God,  who  went  in  the  way  before  you,  to  search 
you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents  in,  in  fire  by  night,  to  show 
you  by  what  way  ye  should  go,  and  in  a  cloud  by  day. 

CHAP.  XIV. 
12  and  I  will  make  thee  —  Sam.  T»ax  rr>a  rj<t  ^n»  rresx-i  and  I 

will  make  thee  and  thy  father's  house ;  Sept  #cai  ttov^ih  o-c  km 

TO  oTkov  tov  varpoi  aav, 
18  and  of  great  mercy  —  Sam.  ncx^i  ^n  an*j  and  of  great  mercy 

and  truth  ;  Sept  koX  ttoAvcXco^  koi  dXrjOu^q ;  Chald.  D*iOpi. 
and   transgression  —  Sam.  hxon*!  ycfii  and  transgression   and 

sin ;  Sept  kou  <l8tKta«  koi  ofiapTias ;  Chald.  "paTAl  *i'nttb\ 
unto  the  third  —  Sam.  and  unto  the  third  bri. 
20  according  to  thy  word  —  Sam.  ■p'na*i3  according  to  thy  words. 
23  unto  their  fathers  —  Sam.  unto  their  fathers,  to  give  it  to  them 

enb  nrb. 
40  At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  adds  what  is  read  in 

Deut  L  42 :  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  them, 

Go  not  up,  neither  fight,  for  I  am  not  among  you,  lest  ye  be 

smitten  before  your  enemies. 
45  in  that  hill —  Sam.  nrrrn  *icr3  dpk  ifi^nti  cnx^pi  n^m  ^rt^ 

D*^*^  in  that  hill  to  meet  them,  and  they  persecuted  them  as 

bees  do  (comp.  Deut  i.  44). 
unto  Hormah — Sam.  riirmn  bx  ia'»0'»n  rxr\n  unto  Hormah,  and 

they  returned  into  the  camp ;  Sept.  ical  ^v€<rTpaj^ri(Tav  di  rifv 

vap€fJLPoX,i^, 

CHAP.  XV. 
8  rQ*ida  in  a  free  will —  Sam.  rsn)  a  free  will 
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12  *»D)3d  aooording  to  the  Dumber  —  Sam.  P^fiOad  according  to 
their  number. 

14  Mo^  p  BO  hfd  shall  do  —  Sam.  bnpn  tvoT^  p  so  the  cougrega* 
tion  shall  do  (making  a  pause  after  the  first  word  of  the  fol- 
lowing verse),;  Sept.  koi  4i  irwayw^  Kvplif, 

81  his  conamandment — Sam.  *t^n*^arD  his  commandments;  Sept. 
ra$  iyro\a^  avrov. 

89  and  it  ahaU  be  —  Sam.  TtV)  and  they  shall  be. 

look  upon  it-— Sam.  DTK  Dnifinn  look  upon  them';  Sept.  a^ct; 
Yulg.  qtuu. 

CHAP.  XVL 

1  sons  of  Reuben-^ Sam.  son  of  Reuben  p ;  Sept  vloO  'Pov^Si/y. 

5  a"t*ipm  and  cause  him  to  come  near  -*  Sam.  2'np  he  shall  come 

near. 
9  and  to  stand  —  ^myh  to  stand. 

14  and  a  yinejard  —  Sam.  Dna  **»  or  a  vineyard. 

15  "mfit  ntcn  one  ass  —  Sam.  *inBt  nicn  one  precious  thing ;  Sept. 

hnBvfitffAou 
86  With  this  verse,  according  to  Van  der  Hooght's  Bible  edition, 

the  seventeenth  chapter  commences,  whilQ  some  Polyglots,  as 

well  as  the  Samaritan,  close  the  sixteenth  chapter  with  the 

fiftieth  verse,  as  the  Eqglish  version  also  does. 
89  Eleazar — Sam.  [4]  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  IViK  p;  Sept. 

vios  *Aapci>r. 

CHAP.  xvn. 

4  QdV  with  you  — Sam.  [19]  -{^  with  thee;  Sept  cro/;  Yulg.ckf^^. 

CHAP.  xvm. 

9  tnpa  of  the  holy  —  Sam.  '^©npa  of  the  holies. 

'h  *a*«vr  bring  unto  me  —  Sam.  *i  naOK**  transgress  against  me. 
17  nr*^  n'nb  for  a  sweet  savor  —  Sam.  nm:  nr^  a  sweet  savor. 
27  heave  offering  —  Sam.  os'^rm'i'nn  heave  offerings;  Sept  dtJMi' 

81  and  thy  family  —  Sam.  U'n^a')  and  thy  families ;  Sept  {ffUk  koI 
oL  vuA  vfMov ;  Yulg.familicie  vestrae. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

2  *nDK  upon  which  —  Sam.  ")tDKn  and  upon  which. 

12  ^nor^  he  shall  be  clean  —  Sam.  V^on  and  he  shall  be  dean ; 
Sept   Kol  KoAipof  Irrau 
Vol.  JUL2LV.  No.  137. 
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14  this  18  —  Sam.  mtn  and  this  is. 

15  T»b5  V«rB  bound  upon  —  Sam.  t-^bj  i'^nfcn  and  cord  upon. 

18  upon  all  the  vesseb  —  Sam.  Q^^an  byt  upon  the  vessels ;  Sept 

hrl  TO,  a'K€V7f> 
21  finb  unto  them  —  Sam.  69^  unto  you ;  Sept  i//w. 

CHAP.  XX. 
5  rtdKn*^  or  of  figs  —  Sam.  of  figs. 

18  ry^f^  ^  water  of  Meribah  —  Sam.  rn*<^Q  fih  these  are  the 
strifes. 
At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  text  adds  the  following 
pieces  from  Deut.  iii.  24-28 :  And  Moses  said,  0  Lord  God, 
thou  hast  begun  to  show  thy  servant  thy  greatness,  and  thy 
mighty  hand :  for  what  God  is  there  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
that  can  do  according  to  thy  works,  and  according  to  thy 
might  ?  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  over,  and  see  the  good  land 
that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Let  it  suffice  thee ;  speak  no 
more  of  this  matter  unto  me.  Get  thee  up  into  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  and  lift  up  thine  eyes  westward,  and  northward,  and 
southward,  and  behold  it  with  thine  eyes ;  for  thou  shalt  not 
go  over  this  Jordan.  But  charge  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (p 
1*^9) 9  <^^  encourage  him,  and  strengthen  him;  for  he  shall  go 
over  before  this  people,  and  he  shall  cause  them  to  inherit  the 
land  which  thou  shalt  see.  Deut  ii.  2-6 :  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  Ye  have  compassed  this  mountain  long 
enough  :  turn  you  northward.  And  command  thou  the  people 
saying,  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  your  brethren,  the 
children  of  Esau,  which  dwell  in  Seir,  and  they  shall  be  afraid 
of  you  :  take  ye  good  heed  unto  yourselves  therefore :  meddle 
not  with  them  ;  for  I  will  not  give  you  of  their  land  a  posses- 
sion (rsCTP),  no,  not  so  much  as  a  foot-breadth  ;  because  I  have 
given  Mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a  possession.  Ye  shall  buy 
meat  of  them  for  money,  that  ye  may  eat ;  and  ye  shall  also 
buy  water  of  them  for  money,  that  ye  may  drink. 

27  tisni  and  they  went  up  —  Sam.  ^hT^^  and  he  made  him  go  up ; 
Sept  Sa^pifiaa-ey  avrov. 

CHAP.  XXI. 
8  the  Canaanites  —  Sam.  in^a  *f99dar  r»  the  Canaanites  into  hii 
hand ;  Sept  iwo)(€ipuiv  avr^ 
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5  wnlijn  neb  have  ye  brought  as  —  Sam.  *)9nKS*^  rab  hast  thon 
brought  us  ;  Sept.  jfi{yayc«  ^fw ;  Sjrr.  and  Chald. 

11  At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  adds  what  is  said  in 

Dent  ii.  9 :  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  (rmo  bK  rrm  *QTi*i), 
Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them ;  for  I 
will  not  give  thee  of  their  land  a  possession ;  because  I  have 
given  Ar  unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a  possession. 

12  At  the  end  of  Uiis  verse  the  Samaritan  adds  these  words,  taken 

from  Deut  iL  17-19  :  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
Thou  art  to  pass  over  through  Ar,  the  coast  of  Moab,  this  day ; 
and  when  thou  comest  nigh  over  against  the  children  of  Am- 
mon  distress  them  not,  nor  meddle  with  them ;  for  I  will  not 
give  thee  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  any  possession, 
because  I  have  given  it  unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a  posses- 
sion. 

13  from  thence  they  removed  —  Sam.  *nt  bn»  ''50^*»  and  they  re- 

moved from  the  valley  of  Zared. 

15  and  at  the  stream  of  the  brooks  that  goeth  down  to  the  dwelling 

of  Ar — Sam.  which  takethr  possession  of  them,  and  which 
goeth  down  to  the  dwelling  of  the  city  (the  Sam.  reads  ^129K  for 
*win\  and  ^9  instead  of  "^J). 

16  gather  the  people  together — Sam.  gather  the  people  together 

unto  me  ^^  n&ox. 
18  with  their  staves.    And  from  the  —  Sam.  •o'rac  on^ormoan  and 
with  their  staves  :  from  the. 

20  At  Uie  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  inserts  the  following, 

from  Deut  ii,  24,  25 :  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Rise  ye 
up,  take  your  journey,  and  pass  over  the  river  Amon  :  behold, 
I  have  given  into  thine  hand  Sihon  the  Amorite,  king  of  Hesh- 
bon,  and  his  land :  begin  to  possess  it,  and  contend  with  him  in 
battle.  This  day  will  I  begin  to  put  the  dread  of  thee  and  the 
fear  of  thee  upon  the  nations  that  are  under  the  whole  heaven, 
who  shall  hear  report  of  thee,  and  shall  tremble  and  be  in 
anguish  because  of  thee. 

21  Amorites,  saying,  —  Sam.  D^'io  ^y^  'n«fi<n  ^b«  Amorites,  with 

words  of  peace,  saying ;  Sept  Xoyocs  cl/>i;vt#co?f . 

22  the  land  —  Sam.  nox  vth  ivcaa^  y^Td^  n*o»  xb  -]i3  i^lnott  -p^ia  the 

land,  by  the  king's  highway  will  we  go ;  I  will  neither  turn 
imto  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  letl. 
we  wilLnot  torn  into  the  fields  or  into  the  vineyards —  Sam.  I 
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wiB  Aei  turn  into  the  fields  or  into  Uie  vineTaidB*    Thoa  tlialt 
sell  me  meat  for  money,  that  I  may  eat. 
S2  we  will  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  well,  bnt  will  go  along 
'    the  king^s  highway-^  Sam.  and  give  me  water  for  mpn^,  that 
I  Qiay  drinky  only  I  will  pass  through  on  my  fee^  as  the  chil* 
dren  of  Esau  whioh  dwelt  in  Seir,  and  the  Moabites, which 
dwelt  in  Ar,  did  nnto  me.    Comp.  Dent  ii.  27-29. 
-jbai  •<ia99  ^m  ny  until  we  be  past  thy  borderft—  Sam.  omitted. 

23  Between  S)Dtt*«n  and  nbada  the  Samaritan  inserts :  And  the  Lord 

said  unto  Moses,  Behold  I  have  begun  to  give  Sihon  and  his 
land  before  thee:  begin  to  possess,  that  thou  mayest  inherit 
his  land  (Deut.  iL  31). 

24  smote  him  —  Sam.  *iq9  ba  nMl  t^sa  dki  i»rro^  *\n^^  smote  him 

and  his  sons  and  his  whole  people. 
28  consumed  Ar  of  Moab  —  Sam.  SKta  19  nbax  consumed  unto 
Moab ;  Sept.  &>«  $  Syr.  nyK 

30  which  reacheth  unto  Medeba-^Sam.  KS^na  ^9  «)M  a  fire  upon 

Medeba  i  Sept  itvp  hr\  Uwdfi. 

31  pKa  in  the  land—  Sam.  "fXf^ 4n  the  cities ;  Sept  voKtau 

S2  xr^'s  drove  out— Sam.  W^r^^  and  tbey  drove  opt;  Sept  mi 

85  ^f^  nK*i  and  his  sons  —  Sam.  omitted. 

CHAP.  XXIL 

4  the  company  —  Sam.  nm  bnpn  this  company ;  Sept  ^  <rv¥ayur^ 
avTTf ;  Vulg.  hie  popului. 

6  nc:?  of  his  people  —  Sam.  yvs  of  Ammon ;  Syr.  itaiP. 
hdh  behold  they  —  Sam.  hsnn  and  behold  they. 

7  B^bpi  with  the  rewards  —  Sam.  dmaopn  with  their  rewards. 

11  trb  rrs  come  now  —  Sam.  nsi  nna?n  and  come  now ;  Sept  koI 

vvr  Mpo, 

12  *wn  vA  thou  shalt  not  curse  —  Sam,  ^KT  Kbn  and  thou  shalt  not 

curse. 
18  ant*!  rpa  silver  and  gold  —  Sam.  ^m  tfit  ppa.  silv^  or  gold. 
20  trrbnt  n^'\  and  God  came  —  Sam.  D*«hbK  *^Kba  vor^^  and  the 

angel  of  Grod  came. 
22  tnrhvi  tfirvm  and  God's  anger  —  Sam.  nim  tfryp^  and  the 

Lord's  anger. 
82  loob  to  withstand  — Sam.  -prab  to  withstand  thee;  Segt  tk 

itafioXai^  aw  i  Yvig.  ui  advmr$ar9rtiii» 
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S2  ^^od  yrtr  a^  -o  for^  the  joomej  raaagainal  me — Btm^'Vi>, 

-nxb  -prr  ym  P>r  ihy  way  isvbad  against  me^  S^U  3n  )»u«c; 

doTcuK  ^  6&k  (Tov  ^FavWin'  /aou  ;  Volg.  ^uta  pervena  «f^  rni  lua : 

mtiit  9tt«  eofUrctrta. 
S9  "v^feb  flKraa  me-- Saite.  *«BtaB  from  befbre  me. 
85  that  thou  shalt  speak —  Sam.  'nanb  ^mm  mtt  that  shalt  thoa 

observe  to  speak ;  Sept»  r«vro  ^vKdijj  AaX^inu;  Vulg.  quam[ 

praeeepero  tibi  laquofis. 
88  that  shall  I  speak— Sam.  *m^  *navM  mai  that  shall  I  observe  to 

speak. 

CHAP.  xxm. 
1  baQd  me  —  Saoou  *>b  twy  make  me. 

3  burnt  offering  — ^  Sam.  y^r\^:f  burnt  offerings ;  Sept  Ovam^  <rov. 
.,  rrtP  ^e  Lord— -Sam.  irHl>«  God. 

i  mbuL  -^pn  and  God  met-r-Sam.  r«  D^«  T«itj  ficro^  and  the 
angel  of  Godibund., 

5  and  the  Lord  put — Sam.  and  the  aDgel  of  the  Lord  put. 

6  burnt  sacrifice  —  Sam.  t*«nb9  burnt  sacrifices ;  Sept.  tw  ikotcav 

15  here  by  thy  burnt  olbring-^Sanwby-fthy  bomt  0!flhring8(id. 

▼i.  17). 

16  and  the  Lord  met  :-*  Saa;^  aii4  thf  angel  of  the  Loid  met* .    2 

19  "onn  or  hath  he  spokto  -^  Sam^  *^n  shall  he  speak;  Sept  Ao- 

kqtnu 

20  and  he  hath  blessed  —  Sam.  *paK  I  will  bless;  Sept  t^ktyfjau^ 

21  he  hath  not  beheld— ^  Sam.  dism  b6  I  behold  not  - 

26  all  that  the  Lord  —  Sam,  vrhvoi  na^n  h«»  im  iD  every  word 

that  God ;  Sept  .to  fi^na  8  fy  XaXi^.i  tfco^       , 

80  1B»  said  —  Sam.  ^CT  spoke. 

CHAP.  xxnr.  • 

4  itt  roaai  9Be  tat9  —  Sam.  emitted. 
tnT9  eyes  —  Sam.  y^if  eye. 

5  thy  tabernacles  —  SiEun.  and  thy  tabernacles. 

6  are  they  spread  forth  —  Sam.  ^D9  planted.    Some  mss.'  read 

"i^tcss  spread  forth  (sing.)  ;  probably  referring  to  Israel  in  the 
preceding  verse. 
8  '«ma  brought  him  forth  —  Sam.  Ttni  led  him  forth ;  Sept 

M&jyT^tr ;  Volg.  eduxit. 
li  direr  and  gold  —  Sam.  srrr 'ai  rpd  stiver  or  gold.    -    -       - 
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13  the  Lord  saith  — Sam.  die  Lord  saith  tome  ■«^;  SeptfidC 

14  I  will  adverdae  —  Sam.  -prmn  and  I  will  advertiae. 

17  ypnp^  aod  destroy  —  Sam.  ipipi  and  the  crown.    The  reading 

of  the  Samaritan  is  also  preferred  by  Fttrst,  who  sajs  in  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  s.v.  *^*tp  ^but  we  rtionld  read  with  the  Sa- 
maritan Cod.  *ipnpn  instead  of  •ippi'* 

18  Seir —  Sam.  w:P  Esan ;  Sept  *H<raii. 

20  that  he  perish  for  ever  —  Sam.  *nM^  *«  until  he  perish. 

22  until  Assur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive  —  Sam.  *rwtKQ  *V9 

^Oin  until  fix)m  Assur  thou  art  carried  away  captive.  The 
difficulty  in  the  Samaritan  is  the  word  -po^  which  in  the 
Latin  translation  by  Walton  is  rendered  incola  tutu.  One 
Samaritan  mss.  reads  as  the  Hebrew  does,  "pvn. 

23  mm  live—  Sam.  m«m  be. 

24  D^n  and  ships  —  Sam.  DtrxY^  he  shall  bring  them  forth,  or, 

going  forth ;  Sept  l^cXcuo-criou ;  Yulg.  venient 
*(sy\  and  they  shall  afflict — Sam.  they  shall  afflict 
*a»  -ny  perish  for  ever —  Sam.  ta«'«  *W  until  he  perish. 

CHAP.  XXV 
8  and  Israel  joined — Sam.  and  the  children  of  Israel  joined 

4  take  all  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang  them  up  before  the 

Lord  against  the  sun  —  Sam.  otnasKdn  D*t09Mr  rm  *avnn  *mtt 
*^*>j?B-^j3b  speak,  and  they  shall  slay  all  the  persons  who  have 
joined  themselves  unto  Baal-peor. 
17  *)r«  vex  —  Sam.  wx  vex  ye ;  Sept  ixjlpaiytn. 
CHAP.  XXVL 

5  the  children  —  Sam.  *«dai  and  the  children. 

8  "^1  and  the  sons  —  Sam.  *^9a  the  sons. 

9  yr^^  and  Dathan  —  Sam.  ^m  Dathan. 

'^m  -<o»  who  strove  —  Sam.  nirn  noii  who  gathered  them- 
selves ;  Sept  o2  hncnKTTdvrwi* 

Qnsna  when  they  strove  —  Sam.  bmynra  when  they  gathered 
themselves ;  Sept  ^  tq  hrurvaraawL 
10  swallowed  them  up  —  Sam.  |nxn  DDK  9bnni  the  earth  swal- 
lowed them  up. 
devoured  two  hundred  —  Sam.  cnacn  rKl  mp  nx  devoured  Ko- 
rah  and  the  two  hundred. 
12  Dnraoob  after  their  families  —  Sam.  'O'unaen  nnstcsb  after  the 
fiunilies  of  the  Simeonites. 
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1%  of  Eri,  the  fiunilj  of  the  Elites  —  Sam.  *«n9n  nraes  'nsb  of  Adi, 
the  family  of  the  Adites ;  Sept.  'A8SL 

17  Arod  —  Sam.  'nrwb  ArQdi;  Sept.  *ApoaSL 

Areli ...  Arelitea  —  Sam.  '^bnnxn  ...  •^brwb  Aruli ...  Arulites. 

18  £unilie8  of  the  children  of  Grad  —  Sam.  1!>  ntnfeoa  families  of 

Gad. 
21  Hamal  ...  Hamolites  —  Sam.  ^K'itnn  ...  bK*ionb  Hamael  ... 
Hamaelites ;  Sept  Ic/uunn^  ^ 

23  '^Tvn  Pmiites  —  Sam.  *«Kiftn  Puites ;  Sept  Oovol 

24  Jashab  ...  Jashabites  —  Sam.  "'SOVtn  ...  ^vsy^h  Joshab  ...  Jo- 

shabites. 
27  ■»3i'!atn  Zebulunites —  Sam.  "|i-at  Zebulmi. 
29  ^ab  of  Gilead  —  Sam.  omitted. 
31  Asriel  ...  Asrielites  —  Sam.  "^bKYnOKh  ...  bK*no»n  Asruel  ••• 

Asraelites 

34  D^mpfe*^  and  those  that  were  nuihbered  —  Sam.  dvrpfeb  accord- 

ing to  their  numbers  (id.  vs.  41). 

35  r^K  these  are  —  Sam.  nbKi  and  these  are ;  Sept  icou  oSroc 
•isnpn  ...  "jnni  Tahan  ...  Tahanites  —  Sam.  '«nm  ...  Dfiri  Ta- 

ham  . . .  Tahamites. 

36  and  these  are  the  families  —  Sam.  these  are  the  &milie8  nbx. 
•»r»5n  ...p5b  Eran  ...  Eranites  —  Sam.  *^wm  ...yxA  Edan... 

Edanites ;  Sept  "ESck. 
40  and  the  sons  of  Bela  were  Ard  and  Naaman  —  Sam.  omitted. 
•«S79n  Naamites  —  Sam.  *^9«9dn  Naamanites ;  Sept  Nocfuivil 

43  according  to  those  that  were  numbered  —  Sam.  Dimpfe*)  and  they 

that  were  numbered. 

44  txxm  of  Jimna —  Sam.  ^otttf  of  Jamina ;  Sept  la/uy^ 

45  the  sons  of  Beriah  —  Sam.  omitted. 

51  n^sra  9ao  seven  hundred  —  Sam.  n'^MS  9aet  and  seven  hundred. 
55  'ibro'f  they  shall  inherit  —  Sam.  nbnan^  shall  they  receive  as 

possession. 
58  &milies  of  the  Levites  —  Sam.  *(*6  "<»  nnn&va  families  of  the 
sons  of  Levi ;  Sept  vUov  Acv/. 

the  family  of  the  Hebronites  —  Sam.  and  the  fiunily  of  the  He- 
bronites  rniiwun. 

the  &mily  of  the  Mahlites —  Sam.  and  the  fisimily  of  the  Mah- 
tites  rnfeuui. 

the  family  <^  the  Mnshites  —  Sam.  TPph  nnfe«m*i  and  the  &mily 
of  the  Korathites. 
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68  the  fiunily  of  the  Eoimthiteft— Sam.  lOisfi  mra»n  and  Am 
fiumlj  of  the  Moshites. 

CHAP.  xxvn. 

1  Noah  and  Hoglah  and  Milcah  —  Sam.  Noah,  Hoglah,  MUcah. 
8  and  had  no  sons  —  Sam.  our  lather  had  do  sons  "^y^M. 

4  give  onto  us  therefore  .a  possession  —  Sam.  give  je  nnto  us 

therefore  a  possession  of  an  inheritance  hbna  nmx  "A  lan ; 
Sepfl  Sore;  Ynlg.  date. 
8  omamt  cause  to  pass  over  —  Sam.  ermj^  ye  shall  give. 
12  and  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  —  Sam.  and  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  sajing»  ^?3Mb  .  • .  *ta*n\ 

20  iTch  that  —  Sam.  'pvbl  and  that. 

21  shall  they  go  out ...  come  in  iKai ...  V^r« — Sam.  shall  he  go 

oat . . .  come  in  K*Q*« . . .  V(2\ 

23  At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  adds  (fix)m  Dent  iiL  21, 

22)  :  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thine  eyes  have  seen  all  that  the 
Lord  hath  done  unto  these  two  kings :  so  shall  the  Lord  do 
nnto  all  the  kingdoms  whither  thou  passest  Thou  shalt  dot 
fear  them,  for  the  Lord  your  God  he  shall  fight  fi>r  yon* 

CHAP,  xxvni. 

2  *i^9nen  dae  season — Sam.  Y«n9*na  dae  seasons;  S^pt  If  rmt 

lopims. 

5  DTD  psa  of  heaten  oil  — Sam.  Tom  of  oil;  Sept  iXalf. 
10  nrD9t  drink  offering  —  Sam.  Dn'>aD9'\  drink  offerings. 

14  ^th  a  bullock  —  Sam.  nriKh  "^tb  one  buUock. 
vnab  a  lamb  —  Sam.  nnfitn  vaab  one  lamb. 

15  rmy^  shall  be  offered — Sam.  no^i  shall  they  offer. 
iaD3*i  drink  offering —  Sam.  on'QDd'^  drink  offerings. 

17  teKi  be  eaten  — Sam. ibaKn  shall  ye  eat;  Sept.  Sccf^c 

21  a  several  tenth  deal  shalt  tbpu  offer  for  every  lamb  —  Sam.^  and 

a  several  tenth  deal  for  every  lamb  (tvosn  is  omitted). 

22  and  one  goat  for  a  sin-offeripg  —  Sam.  and  one  kid  of  the  goats 

for  a  sin-offering  *irm  crT9  ")^901;  Sept.  koX  x^^uip^  ^  alyw 
iya  mpl  ofiapriag. 

24  after  this  manner  ye  shall  offer  daily  — -  Sam.  after  this  manner 

daily  ye  shall  offer  'nD^n  DV^b. 

rm^a  rm  of  a  sweet  savor — Sam.  nrr»5  rmi  as  a  sweet  savor, 
it  shall  be  offered  ...  drink  offering — Sam.  ivri  .*.  DTroQ^l  they 

shall  be  offered  . . .  drink  offerings. 
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27  barot  offering  for  a  sweet  savor  —  Sam.  burnt  effidring/a  saeri- 

iioe  made  by  Are,  of  a  sweet  savor  ivn  mw  rtjr. 
one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the  first  jrear — ^Sam.  vnDa^^rai  Wl 

ea^  <rm  BS">cn  nrso  mo  *«»  and  one  ram,  lambs  ^  the  first 

jear,  shall  be  to  you  seven  without  blemish. 
S8  two  tenth  deals  —  Sam.  and  two  tenth  deals  *«aon. 
29  a  several  tenth  deal  -^  Sam.  and  a  several  tenth  deal  y\SVi\     • 
80  one  kid  of  the  goats  —  Sam.  nKDhb  nriK  D*^T9  ^'«9on  and*  one  kid 

of  thegoiOsfor  a8inK>fiering;Sept  T^ifcofmaf^ « 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

3  two  tenth  deals  —  SaoL  and  two  tenth  deals  *«ao\ 

4  and  one  tenth  deal  -^  Sam*  yrm9  irnp^^i  and  a  several  tentjh 

deal ;  Sept.  Scicoroy  ScKarov. 

6  orroDd^  their  drink-offerings —  Sam.  in^ai  their  drinlL-offering 

(id.  vs.  16,  19).      . 

7  any  work  —  Sam.  roKte  bai  and  any  work. 

8  one  ram  —  Sam.  ^im  b*^Kn  and  one  ram. 

9  two  tenth  —  Sam.  and  two  tenth  ** aoi. 

10  a  several  tenth  —  Sam.  and  a  several  tenth  "pivyi. 

11  one  kid  of  the  ^oats  for  a  . .  •  drink-offerings  -»  Sam.  D^T9  ^t9V\ 

PKbr6  *inM  ...  maban  and  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a, . . .  drink- 
(Bering. 

12  of  the  seventh  month  —  Sam.  htn  ^T^'ixan  tt)nn>  of  this  seventh 

month  ;  Sept  rovrov,  and  l$yr« 

13  without  blemish — Sam.  Qdb  vm  DQ^on  without  blemish  for  you. 
U  two  tenth  deals  —  Sam.  and  two  tenth  deals  ^1S0\ 

15  fourteen  lambs  —  Sam.  tart'^sDd*)  D*^v;3an  fcmrteen  lambs  and  their 

drink-offerings. 

16  his  meat-offering  7—  Sanu  Mrnsei  and  his  meat-offering. 

22  and  one  goat  for  a  sin  —  Sam.  nKianb  nnK  D^ty  n^9S9*i  and  one 
kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin ;  Sept  koX  x^'^'Oipoy  tf  alyuiv  (id.  vs.  28, 
31,34,38). 
24  their  meat-offering  —  Sam.  Dnnd«t  and  their  meat-offering  (id. 

vs.  37). 
31  his  meat-offering  —  Sam.  hnn»t  and  his  meat-offering. 
35  on  the  eighth  day  —  Sam.  and  on  the  eighth  day  ^^^^1 

CHAP.  XXX. 
4  hear  her  tow  and  her  bond —  Sam.  nr^DXI  n*nna  hear  her  vows 

and  her  bonds ;  Sept  rh^  cu^^  civr^  koX  tovs  ipurfJuAi  ajrr$s* 
ToL.  XXXY.  No.  187.  IS 
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4  and  every  bond  —  Sam.  h^^iOKt  and  her  boDdi  (id.  vs.  5, 7, 11, 12). 
D'tp  'shall  stand  —  Bam.  ia*)p  shall  stand;  Sept.  furovcny. 

5  her  lather  disallow  her  —  Sam.  her  &ther  disallowing,  disallow 

her  Ky«  K9n  DK*)  ;  Sept.  ava»^€w>v  &ifay€vay. 
hilT»t  and'the  Lord  —  Sam.  hvr*  the  Lord. 

7  her  yows  —  Sam.  tmn^  ba  all  her  vows ;  Sept  vcurai. 

8  mn  and  that  which  —  Sam.  or  that  which  *ifit. 

11  *iOii  iai   every  bond  —  Sam.  JT'^JOK  te  all  the  bonds;   Sept 

16  between  the  fiither  —  Sam.  lat  lini  and  between  the  fiuher. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 
2  afterward  —  Sam.  ^trxtK^  and  afterward. 

12  and  nnto  the  congregation  —  Sam.  Tds  ba  ^1  and  onto  the  whole 

congregation. 

15  Drr^nn  have  ye  saved  —  Sam.  wv^rtti  tnxb  why  have  ye  saved ; 

Sept  Ivarl;  Syr.  ^»i. 

16  behold  these  —  Sam.  nan  tin  these,  these ;  Sept  aSroi  yap, 

19  and  do  ye  abide  —  Sam.  tsb  *i9n  anstl  and  ye,  however,  do  ye 

abide ;  Sept  vfuU. 

20  Between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  verses  of  the  Hebrew 

the  Samaritan  inserts  what  we  read  in  the  Hebrew  from  21-24, 
80  that  the  Hebrew  verses  from  21-24  would  contain  only  a 
repetition,  or  rather  a  command,  of  something  said  before :  And 
Moses  said  unto  Eleazer  the  priest,  say  unto  the  men  of  war 
which  went  to  the  battle.  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law 
which  the  Lord  commanded:  Only  the  gold,  and  the  silver, 
and  the  brass,  and  the  iron,  and  the  tin,  and  the  lead,  every- 
thing that  may  abide  the  fire,  ye  shall  make  it  go  through  the 
fire,  and  it  shall  be  clean  ;  nevertheless  it  shall  be  purified  with 
the  water  of  separation  ;  and  all  that  abideth  not  the  fire  ye 
shall  make  go  through  the  water.  And  ye  shall  wash  your 
clothes  on  the  seventh  day,  and  ye  shall  be  clean,  and  after- 
ward ye  shall  come  into  the  camp. 

22  the  brass,  the  iron,  the  tin  —  Sam.  and  the  brass,  and  the  iron 
and  the  tin  TK*)  . . .  HK*) . . .  nitt. 

28  and  of  the  sheep  —  Sam.  rrcnnn  baa  iKSn  foi  and  of  the  sheep, 
ef  every  beast 

80  of  the  beeves,  of  the  asses  —  Sam.  and  of  the  beeves,  and  of  the 
asses  ^1 . .  •  p*u 
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52  ant  i^  and  all  the  gold  —  am  and  the  gold. 

aeyen  hundred —  Sam.  mam  9avn  and  seven  hundred. 

CHAP.  XXXIL 

1  of  Gad  —  Sam.  rvovon  aao  ^rh*\  ^i^  ^^A^  of  Grad,  and  of  half 

the  tribe  of  Manaaseh. 

2  of  Reuben  —  Sam.  rwvoti  oau)  rar\  of  Reuben  and  of  half  the 

tribe  of  Manaaseh. 
8  eavn  and  Shebam  —  honoi  and  Shebmah ;  Sept  ScjSofia. 

5  let  us —  Sam.  and  let  us  bfitn ;  Sept.  koI  /ai{. 

6  Moses  sud  unto  the  children  of  Gad,  and  to  the  children  of 

Reuben  —  Sam.  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Reuben,  and 
to  the  diildren  of  Gad,  and  to  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

25  and  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben  spake  — 

Sam.  and  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  and 
half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  spake. 

26  our  wires,  our  flocks  -^  Sam.  *0^3pai  'lyiOdI  and  our  wiyes  and 

our  flocks. 

29  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  oKildren  of  Reuben  —  Sam.  the 
children  of  Reuben,  and  ^e  children  of  Grad,  and  half  the  tribd 
of  Manasseh. 

81  of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben  answered — Sam.  of  Reu- 
ben, and  the  children  of  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
answered. 

3B  of  Grad  and  to  the  diildren  of  Reuben  — -  Sam.  of  Reuben  and 
to  the  diildren  of  Gad. 

85  ifiW  Shophan  —  Sam.  o*TO  Shaphim. 

*ffrt  Jaazer — Sam.  TW*  Jaasir. 

• 
CHAP.  Txxm. 

8  t9S73  fix)m  before  —  Sam.  *«ra  from. 

13  onbatQ  Alush  —  Sam.  vrbxo  Alish  (id.  vs.  14). 

20  ronba  Libnah  —  Sam.  ns'oba  Lebonah;  Sept  Ac/3ttii/a  (id.  vs. 

21). 
28  npraa  Mithcah — Sam.  rip*«nQa  Methicah;  Sept  Ma^ocica  (id. 

vs.  29). 
80  n*nOTCi  Moseroth — Sam.  nn*v<Ma  Mesiroth  (id.  vs.  81). 
42  ir&a  Punon  —  Sam.  p^fea  Pinon ;  Sept  <>uw  (id.  vs.  48). 
56  t3db  no9i(  I  shall  do  unto  you  —  Sam.  Qsb  mD9K  p  even  so 

shall  I  do  unto  you* 
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GHAP.XXXIV. . 
8  *irn3  from  mount — Sam».*«is%  and  from  moimt.  , .       t:.     j 
tmx  Zedad —  Sam.  rmx  Zerad. 

20  m»)3bn  and  of  the  tribe  —  Sapi.  noxh  of  the  tribe  Qd.  vi.  22). 

21  TrtK  Elidad— Sam.*rt8i  Eldad. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

4  of  the  city  and  outward — Sam.  hsnnn  *psn  of  die  outward 

city. 

5  on^  to  them  —  Sam.  bbb  to  you ;  Sept  V^ »  SjH^  <^  Chald.. 
12  n'm*^  K^n  die  not4—  Sam.  ror^  Mbi  aball  not  be  kOled. 

18  nM  or  if — Sam.  wn  and  when ;  S?pt.  i^  fie.  r  .    .   r     . 

82  'insn  of  the  priest  —  Sam.  ^rvm  inan  of  the.high  priest;.  Sept 

6  icpcw  6  fifyit  9  Syr.  ao^ 
dS  &nK  *^«?K  wherein  ye  are  —  Sam.  Diao*«  bntt  rvDK  wherein  ye 

dwell ;  Sept  icarociccirc ;  Syr.  and  Chald.       ^  . ,    % 
84  KQon  defile  not — Sanu  insan  defile  ye  not;. Sept  fuamrcs 

Chald.  and  Syr. 

CHAP.  XXXVL 
11  Tirzah  and  Hogkh,  and'  Milcah  and  NOah  —  Sam.  and  Noah, 
Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah. 

[d^  ">  p5p  :^i^rO  nop  Dm  this  is  theiburdi^book  <wdth)tiio  'hun- 
dred and  eighteen  Eazsin.] 

(1*0  be  contbmed.) 
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ARTICLE    IV* 
A  CENTURY  OF  WAB  AND  ITS  LESSOK 

'     BT  RBT.  SAMUBL  OSOOOD,  r>J>,,  LL.]>.,  VBW  TOBX  OITT. 

Gbatefxju  bb  was  oar  last  years'  reriew^f  the  first  century 
of  our  national  life,  and  hopeful  as  was  our  anticipation  of 
the  new  century  now  opening  upon  us^  it  is  plain  that  we  do 
not  yet  bdong  to  the  happy  famUy  of  nations  that  shaU  not 
leam  war  any  more. 

^  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God,"  we*  are  all  ready  to  say ;  but  these  words 
of  our  Lord  in  his  Sermon. on  the  Mount  come  to  us  with  the 
rising  blessing  of  ages  to  deepen  their  rebuke  of  the  present 
warfare  of  nations.  Between  men .  as  individuals,  and  in 
social,  literary,  commercial,  and  rel^ous  relations  there  has 
been  a  constant  and  memorable  progress  in  good  neighbor- 
hood. The  civilized  world  now  has  very  much  the  same 
music  which  is  the  voice  of  sentiment,  and  the  same  arith- 
metic which  is  the  tongue  of  trade;  it  employs  the  same 
engine  to  carry  its  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  same 
lightning  to  carry  its  news ;  and  it  is  getting  to  read  the 
same  books,  to  wear  the  same  clothes,  to  like  the  same  dishes, 
and  to  have  very  much  the  same  code  of  polite  manners ; 
perhaps  even  to  enjoy  the  same. great  moralists  and  preachers. 
Men,  as  mankind,  have  gained  wonderfully  in  peace,  and 
they  who  fight  each  other  with  fists  or  weapons  are  branded 
as  ruffians  and  locked  up  as  criminals.  But  the  nations, 
what  are  they  doing  for  peace  ?  Alas,  anything  but  peace- 
making ;  and  never  was  what  they  call  their  peace  footing  so 
warlike  as  now.  It. is  best  for  us  to  treat  the  subject  for 
ourselves^  and  from  our  own  point  of  view,  as  we  cannot  be 
everybody,  and  look  out  for  everything..  We  are  American 
Christians,,  just  at  Hiecloae  of  the.first  century  of  our  nation, 
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and  trying  to  make  up  our  mind  and  purpose  as  to  the  new 
century  now  opening  before  us.  Let  us  ask  what  we  are  to 
think  of  the  war-making  of  the  last  hundred  years,  and  what 
we  are  to  do  for  the  peace-making  of  the  hundred  years  to 
come. 

I.  What  ,a  time  among  the  nations  that  century  has  been — 
the  hundred  years  from  1776  to  1876  !  The  new  life  was 
stirring  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  at  the  outset,  and 
there  was  a  vague  and  restless  feeling  abroad  among  the 
people  that  startling  changes  were  at  hand.  Voltaire  led 
the  protest  against  the  old  despotism  among  scholars  and 
nobles,  whilst  Rousseau  was  stirring  among  the  plainer  people 
the  great  crusade  for  nature  and  man  against  artifice  and 
tryanny, — marvellous  prophet  as  he  was  of  the  new  literature 
and  society.  Kings  caught  the  contagion ;  and  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia  was  ambitious  with  his  pen  as  his  sword, 
the  disciple  and  the  rival  of  Voltaire,  the  admirer  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  helper  of  Franklin  and  Adams  in  inter- 
national law;  whilst  Joseph  II.,  then  on  the  throne  of 
Austria,  made  the  simplicity  of  Marcus  Aurelius  his  model, 
and  had  as  little  liking  as  that  imperial  sage  could  have  had 
for  the  Jesuits  and  their  ways ;  in  fact,  anticipating  Bismarck 
in  his  raid  upon  Rome.  With  the  new  ideas  and  movements 
there  went  a  great  hopefulness;  and  if  theologians  spoke 
less  than  usual  of  their  millennium,  illuminists,  full  of  the 
rising  free-thinking,  saw  a  new  age  of  light  and  liberty  at 
hand ;  and  such  enthusiasts  as  Rousseau  and  St.  Pierre  were 
revelling  in  their  visions  of  universal  peace. 

What  a  strange  and  fearful  awakening  from  those  dreams! 
Three  great  groups  of  wars  cover  the  ground,  of  that  century 
since  1776.  Wars  from  the  uprising  of  the  people  against 
arbitrary  kings ;  the  American  Revolution  beginning  the  fray 
in  triumph,  and  the  French  Revolution  closing  it  in  defeat ; 
then  wars  between  the  new  military  autocrat,  whom  his 
nephew,  Louis  Napoleon,  called  the  testamentary  executor  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  old  monarchies  whom  he 
defied,  ending  in  the  triumph  of  the  old  kings,  and  the  reign 
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of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  then,  last  of  all,  the  wars  of  the  nations 
for  their  life,  ending  with  the  uprising  of  Italy,  and  the  con- 
8(didation  of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  useless  to  try  to  present  these  gigantic  conflicts  rhetori- 
cally, even  in  the  most  general  descriptions ;  and  the  picture, 
even  if  succesful,  would  more  distract  our  nerves  than  edify 
oar  spirit.  Such  names  as  Washington  and  Lord  Howe, 
Napoleoii  and  Wellington,  Eang  William  and  MacMahon, 
Grant  and  Lee,  suggest  enough  for  our  purpose,  and  may 
tempt  us  to  love  war  itself  for  the  splendor  of  its  triumphs 
and  the  fascination  of  its  heroes. 

But,  without  any  slur  upon  the  men  or  the  nations  who 
have  taken  up  arms  against  invasion,  we  ask  for  the  moral 
of  all  this  carnage,  and  we  would  bring  the  wisdom  of 
history  to  urge  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God  and  humanity 
upon  the  nations.  It  has  been,  and  is,  taken  for  granted 
that  war  belongs  to  our  civilization,  and  that  no  important 
progress  can  be  made  without  the  appeal  to  arms.  For  an 
act  which  is  in  itself  an  essential  immorality,  —  the  repudia- 
tion for  the  time  being  of  moral  principle,  and  the  resort  to 
physical  force,  —  what  possible  justification  for  this  act  can 
there  be,  except  the  bare  assertion  that  it  cannot  be  helped, 
and  because  the  war  spirit  exists  it  must  continue  to  exist  ? 
The  same  argument  can  be  used  to  justify  all  the  brutal 
quarrels  that  have  cursed  our  race  ;  and  all  that  is  said  in 
defence  of  war  between  nations  has  been  said  in  behalf  of 
encounters  between  individuals.  All  the  arguments  against 
the  old  fist  and  club  law  between  persons  hold  good  against 
the  present  sword  and  bayonet  law  between  nations,  and 
bear  against  it  with  manifold  force.  We  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  law  of  right  to  keep  men  from  assailing  each 
other ;  and  we  need  the  appeal  to  that  same  law  to  keep 
nations  from  assailing  each  other.  The  nations  arc,  as  bel- 
ligerents, still  to  a  great  extent  barbarians,  and  war,  with 
all  its  recent  reforms,  is  essentially  barbarous.  It  is  the 
sway  of  might  over  right,  the  domination  of  the  strong  and 
the  oppression  of  the  weak,  organized  destruction  and  whole- 
sale murder. 
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Look  a  little  in  detail  at  the  war  record  of  the  last  century 
—  the  chronicles  of  slaughter  that  followed  the  inauguration 
of  the  reign  of  humanity  and  the  jubilee  of  equal  riglits. 
The  memorable  work  of  Siissmilch^  the  father  of  statistic 
science,  upon  "The  Divine  Order  in  the  Changes  of  the 
Human  Race/'  of  which  the  fourth  edition  was  published  at 
Berlin,  in  1775,  opened  the  way  for  the  searching  and  com- 
prehensive method  of  moral  statistics  which  is  now  inter- 
preting history  and  life  in  a  light  so  new  and  startling,  and 
bringing  war,  with  all  other  vices  and  crimes,  to  the  bar  of 
judgment.  He  thus  spoke  of  war :  "  It  is  hurtful,  not  only 
because  it  robs  the  nation  of  many,  but  also  of  the  best  men 
who  are  in  their  best  years,  —  yes,  generally  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  —  from  whom  a  numerous  and  strong  posterity  might 
be  expected.  Not  only  battles,  but  the  consequences  of 
camp  life,  destroy  many  men.  Finally,  war  is  also  in  the 
highest  degree  terrible  and  destructive,  because  it  not  seldom 
brings  with  it  as  companions  those  two  other  enemies  of  the 
human  race,  pestilence  and  famine."  No  man  has  brought 
together  more  facts  bearing  uppn  the  enormities  of  war  than 
Dr.  Alexander  von  Oettingen,  in  his  great  work  on  Moral 
Statistics  and  Christian  Ethics.  He  asks,  *^  Upon  whom  are 
we  to  lay  the  responsibility,  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  Empire  (1792-1815) 
more  than  five  millions  and  a  half  of  men,  or- about  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  every  year,  were  more  or  less 
sacrificed,  and  that  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  six  hundred 
and  forty-two  thousand  were  devoted  to  death  for  their 
country  ?  Are  Napoleon  and  Frederick  the  Great  the  hang- 
man and  executioner  whom  we  have  to  accuse  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  case  that  the  collective  persons  whom  we  call 
states  and  nations  have  waged  those  wars  for  the  promotion 
of  their  own  interests,  as  if  to  manure  the  field  of  their 
political  life  with  blood  ?  "  So,  also,  he  adds,  "  it  is  a  col- 
lective guilt  which  images  itself  in  the  loss  of  life  since  1815. 
They  call  this  period  of  fifty  years  comparatively  peaceful. 
But  at'  least  two  millions  of  men  have  within  that  time,  on 
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European  soil  alone,  been  obliged  to  learn  that  the  individual 
most  expose  his  life  and  die  for  the  passionate  ends  of  the 
community.  A  more  bloody  proof  for  the  truth  of  the  social, 
ethical  view  can  hardly  be  alleged.  Every  dying  soldier  is 
a  document  for  the  position  maintained  by  us,  that  the  death 
of  the  individual  has  at  the  same  time  a  representative  rela- 
tion to  the  race."  This  was  written  in  1868,  before  the  last 
war  between  Germany  and  France. 

K  we  add  to  the  number  of  the  wounded,  the  disabled, 
and  the  slain  by  war,  the  destruction  of  useful  commodities, 
the  loss  of  productive  labor,  and  the  immense  cost  of  armies 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  we  have  a  fearful  reckoning 
before  us  as  the  penalty  of  the  fighting  dispositions  of  men. 
Oettingen  estimates  the  number  of  men  absorbed  by  the 
military  power  of  Europe  as  about  five  millions,  at  a  cost  in 
peace,  apart  from  the  expenses  of  war,  of  two  and  a  half 
milliards  of  francs  for  standing  armies  (1868),  while  the 
yearly  budget  for  popular  education  was  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  or  six  per  cent  of  that  sum.  In  the  work 
of  Henry  Merlin  upon  the  Civil  Budget,  it  is  shown  that  France 
appropriated  to  the  army  and  navy,  not  including  Algiers  and 
the  colonies,  from  1853  to  1866,  not  less  than  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  ^nd  eleven  milliards  of  francs ;  whilst  for  public 
instruction  only  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions,  or 
three  and  four  tenths  percent  of  that  sum,  were  appropriated. 

Add  to  the  costs  of  war  the  disease,  intemperance,  and 
crime  that  go  on  its  track,  and  haunt  its  marches  and  its 
halts,  and  the  catalogue  of  its  ills  is  more  than  it  is  whole- 
some for  the  imagination  to  contemplate.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  account  of  the  costs  of  our  recent  war ;  for  we  know 
enough  about  them  without  such  painful  reckoning.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  those  of  us  who  have  not  believed  in  war 
as  tlie  right  adjustment  of  wrongs,  who  did  all  that  we  justly 
could  for  peace,  and  who  reluctantly,  but  loyally  accepted  the 
war  forced  upon  us  by  a  demented  sectionalism,  have  had 
all  our  scruples  justified  by  the  result.  Such  monstrous 
destruction  of  property  and  life,  such  waste  of  the  best  blood 
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of  the  nation,  such  corruption  of.  private  and  public  morals, 
such  bloated  wealth  and  such  widespread  embarrassment, 
such  frauds  in  private  business  and  such  rings  of  public 
corruption,  such  demoralization  of  trade  and  utter  repudiation 
of  the  first  principles  of  finance,  such  premature  admission 
of  ignorance  and  animalism  to  the  functions  of  election,  such 
inauguration  of  military  force  and  such  perversion  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  such  unsettling  of  the  morals  of  trade  and 
the  principles  of  religion,  as  we  have  seen  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  —  who  that  studies  these  facts  wisely  will  be  the  eulo- 
gist of  war,  however  loyally  he  may  have  accepted  the  fatal 
necessity  ? 

But  no  enumeration  of  particulars  can  duly  present  the 
enormity  of  the  evil.  As  already  hinted,  the  state  of  war 
is  to  a  large  extent  the  repeal  of  law,  the  abolition  of 
justice,  the  resort  to  violence,  and  rule  of  force.  The  prac- 
tice is  essentially  inhuman  and  ungodly.  It  sets  man  against 
man  in  mutual  hatred  and  injury,  and  offends  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  God.  I  know  very  well  that  war  has  its  apolo- 
gists, and  even  its  eulogists ;  that  Cousin  regards  it  as  the 
consequence  of  the  necessary  conflict  of  ideas  and  the  con- 
dition of  progress ;  that  Dr.  Leo  calls  it  not  only  the  neces- 
sary symptom  of  the  unconquered  egoism  of  nations,  but  an 
indispensable  scourge  for  depraved  times  and  corrupt  masses ; 
that  Proudhon,  who  calls  property  theft,  calls  war  the  deepest 
and  finest  phenomenon  of  our  moral  life.  "  No  otlier  can 
be  compared  with  it  —  neither  the  imposing  festivals  df 
worship,  nor  the  acts  of  royalty,  nor  the  gigantic  creations 
of  industry.  It  is  war  that  makes  the  mightiest  notes  in 
the  harmonies  of  nature  and  humanity ;  it  acts  on  the  soul 
like  the  clap  of  thunder,  like  the  peal  of  the  organ.  A 
mingling  of  intellect  and  courage,  of  poetry  and  passion, 
of  the  highest  justice  and  of  bravest  heroism,  makes  its 
majesty  astonish  us;  and  the  more  we  reflect  upon  it  the 
more  it  commands  the  enthusiasm  of  our  heart.  War  —  in 
which  a  false  philosophy  and  a  yet  more  false  philanthropy 
show  to  us  only  a  monstrous  evil,  an  outbreak  of  inbora 
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weakness,  and  the  manifestation  .of  divine  wrath — war  is 
the  most  incorrupt  utterance  of  our  conscience  —  an  act 
which  positively,  and  notwithstanding  the  impure  influence 
mingling  with  it,  honors  us  highly  before  creation  and 
before  eternity .'' 

What  stuff  this  is ;  and  w^  worthy  of  the  man  who  called 
property  theft,  and  who  understands  ethics  and  political 
economy  equally  well.  In  both  capacities  we  may  say  of 
him  what  a  recent  writer  has  said  of  the  war  doctrine :  "  We 
believe  we  are  listening  to  a  lunatic.'*  More  wisely  writes 
Vacherot :  "  In  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  war  is  wholly  like 
the  duel,  an  act  of  barbarism  which  tends  therein  to  limit 
civilizatioxi,  and  finally  to  suppress  it.  " 

It  is  not  true  that  no  hatred  remains  after  combat,  and 
that  public  combatants  easily  forget  their  quarrels,  and 
become  personal  friends.  Our  sectional  animosities  teach 
otiierwise;  and  Germany  and  France,  now  at  peace,  are 
eyeing  each  other  in  a  way  that  bodes  no  good  for  them  or 
for  the  world.  Whilst  nominally  at  peace,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia  and  Turkey,  Europe  is  paying  the  expenses  of 
war  and  supporting  at  least  three  millions  of  men  as  her 
peace  establishment.  The  figures  from  this  last  new  year's 
court  almanac  of  Gotha  are  not  festive,  as  they  gave  us  with 
Christmas  the  census  of  the  standing  armies  of  the  world 
in  round  numbers,  England  228,000,  Italy  205,000,  Austria 
257,000,  Germany  401,000,  Prance  490,000,  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, 540,000  combatants,  besides  82,000  non-combatants, 
and  the  whole  account  foots  not  far  from  4,000,000  of  men 
as  the  present  peace  establishment  of  the  civilized  world. 

According  to  Emile  de  Girardin,  in  his  recent  essay  on 
"  The  Question  (rf  Money,"  it  appears  as  if  all  existing  gov- 
ernments, excepting  those  of  England  and  America,  were  fast 
hastening  to  a  bankrupt  condition ;  a  state  of  things  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  mutual  suspicion  which  compels  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  to  keep  their 
neighbors  in  check.  His  figui^s  are  not  precisely  according 
to  our  estimates,  but  we  give  them  as  they  ^?e  in  his  pam- 
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phlet.  The  result  according  to  him  is  that  Europe  is  one 
vast  camp ;  the  soldiers  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  and  Russia  costing  those  goyemments  about 
$500,000,000  annually.  England's  army  of  106,000  men 
costs  $53,250,160;  Prance's  480,000  men,  $112,913,298; 
Russia's  575,000  men,  $137,034,925 ;  Germany's  412,000 
men,  $92,764,603;  Italy's  205,000  men,  $37,176,086;  and 
Austria's  273,000  men,  $47,705,914.  The  support  of  the 
various  navies  also  costs  $135,000,000  a  year;  of  which 
England  expends  $60,000,000,  Prance,  $35,000,000,  Russia, 
$24,000,000,  Germany  and  Italy,  $7,500,000  each,  and  Aus- 
tria, $5,000,000.  M.  de  Girardin  concludes  from  the  estimate 
of  naval  expenses  that  the  danger  of  universal  insolvency 
will  never  be  removed  until  rulers  shall  cease  to  prosecute 
their  search  for  an  armament  which  no  projectile  can  pierce, 
and  a  projectile  which  no  armament  can  withstand. 

What  perversion  of  wealth  and  men,  what  loss  of  produc- 
tion to  a  race  as  yet,  on  the  whole,  poorly  fed,  clothed,  housed, 
schooled,  and  churched !  What  a  comment  on  the  passions 
and  selfishness,  which  are  quoted  in  justification  of  war  estab- 
lishments !  What  a  proof  that  the  race,  that  has  learned  so 
many  things,  has  not  yet  learned  to  treat  each  other  with 
justice  and  kindness  in  the  most  dignified  of  relations — that 
of  nation  with  nation— under  the  providence  of  God  !  What 
virtual  denial  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  this' constant  expecta- 
tion of  violence  and  glorification  of  force!  The  gospel  of 
Christ  is  wholly  against  the  usage  of  war,  not  only  by  ex- 
pressly forbidding  the  resort  to  force  in  extending  religion, 
but  by  calling  the  nations  to  live  together  within  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  to  enlarge  and  consecrate  the  old  Hebrew  nation- 
ality by  Christian  comprehensiveness  and  humanity.  "  Prom 
whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come  they 
not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts?  "  They  who  are  God's  chil- 
dren are  not  war-makers ;  and  from  the  deeps  of  the  eternal 
Godhead  they  draw  that  Holy  Spirit,  whose  essence  is  the 
love  that  unites  the  Father  with  the  Son,  ^d  calls  all  souls 
and  all  nations  to  the  unity  of  all  differences  in  the  harmony 
of  peace. 
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It  is  said,  indeed,  that  wars  inspire  devotion ;  and  that  the 
hjmns  and  litanies  of  nations  have  been  born  in  the  anguish 
and  conflict  of  battle.  If  so,  not  among  the  war  makers,  but 
among  the  war  victims;  not  among  the  violent  men  who 
have  tried  to  submit  nations  to  their  rule,  but  among  the 
patriots  who  have  stood  up  against  aggression,  or  the  martyrs 
who  have  died  for  the  right.  At  present  the  war  spirit  is 
not  religious,  as  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  rising  materialism 
that  ascribes  the  universe  to  matter  and  force,  and  regards 
society  as  the  resultant  of  material  forces.  The  strife  of 
the  nations  that  begun  a  century  ago  with  optimism,  and 
dreamed  of  universal  liberty  and  equality,  threatens  to  end 
with  pessimism  and  its  nightmare  of  universal  cursedness, 
that  looks  upon  love  as  madness,  marriage  as  treason,  birth 
as  danmation,  and  death  as  the  only  salvation  from  this  life 
of  strife  and  disappointment  and  this  world  of  tyranny  and 
despair.  In  triumphant  Germany  pessimism  is  the  rising 
I^ilosophy ;  and  its  wails  of  despair  are  heard  in  the  pause 
of  the  trumpets  of  jubilee.  Not  only  philosophy,  but  art 
catches  the  contagion,  and  a  peerless  composer  like  Richard 
Wagner  makes  music  for  the  age,  not  to  remove,  but  to  solace 
the  general  gloom,  as  the  nightingale  sang  of  old  in  the  grove 
of  the  furies.  We  surely  are,  in  some  respects,  an  accursed 
race,  and  we  waste  our  blood  and  substance  in  riotous  living. 
We  drink  ourselves  into  blindness  and  want,  and  we  fight 
ourselves  into  wounds,  disease,  and  death,  in  a  sweep  of  folly 
and  dominion  of  madness,  that  bring  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  into  the  same  ruin.  War  and  whiskey  are  the  prime 
movers  of  the  mischief ;  and  they  are  opening  ever  the  gates 
of  hell  against  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  prayers  of  his 
children. 

n.  This  is  our  view  of  war-making  and  war-makers  for 
the  last  hundred  years.  Now  what  are  we  to  say  and  do 
for  the  hundred  years  now  opening  upon  our  nation  and  the 
world  ?  Is  the  same  old  story  to  be  told  over  again,  and 
the  history  of  civilization  to  be  always  written  in  blood  ? 
Many  seem  to  think  so,  and  probably  some  cool  heads  who 
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now  read  these  pages,  and  who  do  not  like  at  all  the  war- 
spirit,  are  ready  to  ask  what  we  can  do  to  change  it.  Human 
nature,  they  say,  is  very  much  the  same  old  Adam  that  it 
always  has  been,  and  men  and  nations  will  fight  as  they  haye 
ever  done.  War  is  not  an  opinion  that  depends  upon  drgu- 
ment,  but  a  fact  that  goes  with  force.  When  forces  of 
numbers  or  nations  conflict,  the  issue  is  war,  and  conflict 
they  must  so  long  as  rivalry  exists,  and  wealth  and  power 
are  in  question.  In  modem  society  wars,  moreover,  con- 
tinue among  the  most  civilized  people,  and  they  who  are  too 
thoughtful  to  follow  the  madness  of  passicm,  cannot  resist 
the  policy  that  studies  the  balance  of  power.  Professing 
to  look  at  men  and  events,  not  as  a  sentimentalist,  in  mere 
feeling,  or  as  a  theorist,  in  mere  abstractions,  but  as  a  calm 
student  of  history,  and  a  friend  of  reason  and  conscience, 
I  have  a  few  words  of  a  positive  kind  to  say  for  peace-making 
as  we  face  the  new  times. 

1.  Bqgin  with  the  true  principle,  that  there  is  justice  be- 
tween nations  as  between  men,  and  that  this  justice  ought 
to  be  embodied  in  a  code  of  international  law.  We  are  not 
to  wait  for  the  powers  of  the  world  to  balance  their  interest 
and  passions  by  the  old  game  of.  war,  but  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  by  the  balance  of  principle. 
We  do  this  in  our  personal  relations  under  civil  law.  Why 
not  do  it  between  nations  ?  When  rival  interests  and  ambi- 
tion clash  among  us,  as  neighbors  and  citizens,  we  do  not 
bring  clubs  and  guns  to  bear  upon  each  other,  and  fight 
until  it  is  decided  who  is  the  strongest,  and  forces  adjust 
themselves  to  their  own  equilibrium,  but  we  start  with  certain 
principles  of  justice  and  law,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  we  make 
them  hold  unruly  violence  in  check,  and  keep  the  due  balance 
of  power.  The  human  body  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
normal  state  of  the  body  politic  in  this  respect,  and  the 
heavens  illustrate  the  just  order  of  the  earth.  We  keep  our 
standing  on  our  feet,  and  we  walk  safely  among  trees  and 
men,  not  by  leaving  our  hands  and  feet  and  shoulders  and 
head  to  struggle  together  for  the  mastery,  but  by  acting  from 
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the  royal  brain  aud  vision.  Man  is  balanced  on  his  feet  and 
walks  well  when  he  sees  well^  and  without  liis  eyes  he 
stombleS)  and  makes  chaos  of  his  limbs  and  movements.  So 
society  should  have  its  vision^  and  the  nations  should  be 
guided  by  leading  principles  that  save  them  from  chaos  and 
collision.  The  order  of  the  universe  is  from  central  law,  and 
not  from  the  resultant  of  lawless  forces ;  so  that  every  planet 
and  star  rebukes  the  jumble  of  conflicting  nations. 

Many,  ind^d,  who  allow  that  just  laws  should  balance 
conflicting  powers,  say  that  it  is  a  Utopian  dream  to  think 
of  bringing  tliis  about ;  and  even  if  the  law  could  be  made  it 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  a  central  authority,  that 
cannot  be  established,  and  might  be  dangerous  to  liberty  if 
it  could  be  established.  The  sufficient  reply  is  given  alike 
by  the  course  of  civilization  and  the  truth  of  our  religion. 
Civilization  has  been  constantly  bringing  law  to  bear  upon 
the  passions  of  individuals  and  the  barbarism  of  tribes,  and 
the  idea  of  international  justice  is  not  a  new  tiling,  but 
simply  an  extension  of  the  sober  experience  of  history.  A 
peaceful,  orgimized  nation  is  as  much  an  advance  upon  the 
wild  tribes  that  were  assimilated  by  its  laws  as  a  fellowship 
of  nations  under  law  would  be  an  advance  upon  the  present 
belligerent  state  of  nations.  The  logic  of  history  needs  only 
to  go  on  with  its  work  to  lead  the  sober  statesman  to  join  in 
the  blessing  of  the  peacemaker,  and  to  welcome  the  common- 
wealth of  man.  There  has  been  a  certain  progress  towards 
the  result  in  our  time;  and  from  Franklui  to  Gladstone, 
from  John  Adams's  great  treaty  to  Professor  Bluhtschli's 
noble  work  on  Universal  CivQ  Right,  we  have  seen  cheering 
steps  forward  in  the  reform  of  wrong  courses  between  nations. 
It  was  something  that  the  Holy  Alliance  of  1815  rebuked 
the  monstrous  policy  of  papal  Rome  by  taking  the  Greek 
and  the  Protestant  church  into  its  fellowship  in  Russia  and 
Prussia ;  something,  that  in  the  Congress  of  1856,  at  Paris, 
Turkey  was  allowed  to  represent  herself,  and  a  Mahometan 
nation  was  reckoned  as  having  part  in  the  rights  of  men  and 
the  hopes  of  civilization;    something,  that  America  and 
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England  have  been  willing  to  refer  an  exciting  and  delicate 
question  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Council  of  Jurists  at  Geneya, 
and  repeated  congresses  have  been  held  to  deliberate  upon  a 
code  of  international  law.  Our  country  lias  no  mean  place 
in  this  movement,  and  Bluntschli  gives  to  Dr.  Francis  Lieber 
the  honorable  name  of  being  first  among  jurists  to  draw  up  a 
code  for  the  conduct  of  armies  within  the  country  of  enemies, 
and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  take  from  war  its  horrors. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  accept  international  justice  with 
the  highest  of  all  sanctions,  and  to  urge  it  upon  the  nations 
with  the  power  of  conscience  and  the  authority  of  religion. 
Why  shrink  from  sajring  boldly  in  the  pulpit  that  tlie  nation 
is  a  divine  institution,  a  historical  life,  a  moral  personality, 
and  not  merely  a  business  partnership  or  a  convenient  econ- 
omy. No  nobler  book  upon  this  subject  has  been  written 
than  that  on  the  Nation,  by  Rev.  E.  Mulford,  an  honored 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  I  think  it  a  part  of 
my  duty  to  commend  it  to  favor  in  this  Essay.  Make  con- 
science of  the  nation,  or  we  betray  our  trust;  and  if  the 
ministers  of  religion  ignore  or  disparage  the  national  life, 
and  fail  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  the  public  conscience, 
they  will  find  their  place  occupied  by  other  friends,  and  iu 
new  America,  as  in  old  Rome,  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
will  take  possession  of  the  neglected  fold.  We  need  the 
wisdom  of  the  children  of  God  to  keep  peace  among  the 
nations  by  holding  up  the  justice  which  brings  the  balance 
of  principle  to  bear  upon  the  conflict  of  powers.  They  surely 
are  blessed  as  peacemakers  who  see  the  eternal  right  and 
interpret  it  into  law. 

2.  With  this  balancing  rule  of  principle  we  need  moral 
and  active  force  —  the  exalted  force  that  belongs  to  the 
children  of  God.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  cither  in  regard  to 
the  order  of  nature  or  the  order  of  human  life,  to  try  to 
annihilate  power.  The  true  method  is  to  transform  and  to 
exalt  it.  The  soldier  himself  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  to 
be  transformed,  and  the  military  spirit,  or  what  is  best  in  its 
composition,  is  to  be  carried  up  into  a  higher  plane  of  life — 
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a  doctrine  not  hard  for  us  to  accept  who  read  the  word 
** soldier"  in  our  baptismal  oflSce^  and  who  as  such  are  all 
enlisted  in  the  militant  church.  In  this  respect  many  censors 
of  warfare  make  a  gre^t  mistake,  and  in  condemning  battle 
they  forget  the  virtues  that  are  often  trained  in  its  school. 
Even  so  wise  and  generous  a  thinker  as  Dr.  Ghanning  fails 
to  appreciate  the  military  character,  and  he  does  not  fully 
rec<^ize  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  that  make  the 
great  soldier,  and  bring  such  comprehensiveness,  combinar 
tion,  and  spirit  to  bear  upon  the  strategy  and  the  tactics  that 
raise  and  move  armies  and  marshal  them  for  battle.  There 
is  mind  in  the  great  soldier,  and  a  rare  force  of  will,  which 
closet  philosophers  are  slow  to  appreciate.  Perhaps  the 
kind  of  original  force  in  a  heroic  will  partakes  as  much  of 
the  character  of  genius  as  originality  of  reason  and  imagina- 
tion. Surely,  all  manly  virtue  is  an  inspiration,  and  the 
great  things  that  have  been  done  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war, 
have  been  done  by  its  power.  Add  will  to  ideas,  and  they 
are  forces,  and  they  carry  originality  into  action.  Such 
original  force  dwelt  in  the  primitive  Christians,  and  as  a 
militant  church  they  carried  all  before  them  by  their  exalted 
force,  and  shaped  the  world  anew  according  to  the  patterns 
seen  by  them  in  the  mount  of  God. 

This  force  we  need  in  our  modern  life,  to  rob  war  of  its 
fascination  by  transforming  its  strength  and  by  making  the 
carnage  of  war  mean  and  odious  by  contrast  with  the  valor 
and  the  victories  of  peace.  We  have  neglected  too  much 
this  view  of  the  subject ;  and  our  schools  and  colleges,  our 
professional,  and  especially  our  theological,  training  has 
lacked  the  muscular  vigor  and  the  nervous  force  that  give 
military  life  its  charm  and  strength.  Our  scholars  are  too 
much  a  lily-livered,  pale-faced,  timid  class  of  men,  and  hosts 
of  our  theological  students  cannot  stand  the  fire  of  a  thousand 
eyes  without  hiding  behind  a  manuscript.  We  need  to 
change  all  this,  and  give  tonic  force  to  all  the  offices  of 
peace,  more  chivalry  to  society,  more  vigor  to  enterprise, 
more  daring  to  well-doing,  more  dash  against  evil,  more 
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originality  in  missiou  work;  na]r>  more  energy  in  prayer 
itself — the  prayer  that  lifts  the  might  of  the  filial  will  to 
the  eternal  throne,  ^and  brings  ihe  Eternal  Spirit  to  bear 
upon  the  affairs  of  men.  Criticise  the  Oaesars  and  Na- 
poleons as  we  may ;  but  do  not  forget  that  from  Paul  to 
Wesley,  from  Latimer  to  Patteson,  the  militant  children  of 
€k>d  haye  had  much  of  their  material,  and  were  not  less,  but 
more,  brave  than  they. 

We  need  the  eleyation  of  force,  the  ennobling  of  the  will- 
power in  our  education  and  art^  our  business  and  pleasure, 
our  politics  and  our  society,  as  well  as  in  our  religion.  We 
must  make  peace  more  manly,  and  even  more  martial,  than 
war,  and  not  even  allow  war  to  have  the  best  use  of  the 
drum  and  trumpet  and  cymbal.  In  my  native  town,  not  long 
ago,  when  the  horse  malady  prevailed,  the  men  of  a  great 
furniture  factory  dragged  the  carts  of  furniture  into  the 
neighboring  eity,  and  were  spurred  on,  not  by  whips  or 
curses,  but  by  a  band  of  martial  music  that  went  before 
them ;  and  this  seemed  a  better  prophecy  of  the  future  of 
labor  than  any  of  the  wild  visions  of  internationals.  Bring 
out  this  idea  of  the  elevation  of  force  in  every  way,  in  schools 
and  workshops  and  on  our  farms,  but  do  not  forget  to  base 
the  movement  upon  the  highest  principle,  and  to  maintain 
that  the  supreme  force  comes  from  God  himself,  and  that 
his  children,  as  such,  are  peace-makers,  because  they  draw 
from  the  purest  fountains  of  power,  and  by  their  faith  and 
baptism  tiley  live  from  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  life,  and  have  the  fulness  of  the  Eternal  Father  and 
Son,  and  the  might  of  the  whole  fellowship  of  blessed  souls. 
In  this  very  point  of  the  suppression  of  war  we  need  the  help^ 
of  exalted  force ;  and  until  a  regular  international  tribunal 
is  established,  moral  strength  must  hold  the  umpireship,  and 
keep  the  nations  from  madness  and  death.  If  the  pope  can 
do  this,  let  him  do  it ;  but  he  needs  better  help  than  he  has 
had  heretofore,  and  better  ideas  of  his  duty  as  peace-maker. 
Let  him  repent  of  his  crusades  and  his  inquisitions,  and,  like 
a  good  Christian,  which  we  hope  he  is,  join  with  all  the 
children  of  God  in  bringing  about  the  reign  of  peace. 
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3.  Last  of  all  we  need  not  onlj  tbe  balance  of  principle 
and  the  elevation  of  force,  but  also  tiie  organization  of  peace, 
alike  between  classes  and  nations.  Strange  that  there  is 
often  more  order  in  war  than  in  peace,  and  the  chaos  of 
society  compels  iihe  fearfol  discipline  oi  &e  field.  Here  the 
especial  problem  of  our  age  opens  upon  us ;  the  problem  of 
social  science  and  social  art,  the  true  philosophy  of  society, 
tiie  adjiffltment  of  its  ways^  and  the  gddance  of  its  walks. 
The  problem  will  bring  in  its  answer  the  practical  settlement 
of  the  war  question ;  for  when  men  and  nations  lire  together 
in  any  sort  of  reasonable  c^der  and  coK)peration,  war  will 
be  stigniatized  as  robbery  and  murder ;  and  they  who  try  to 
Idndle  its  fires  will  be  brought  to  judgment  as  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  The  nations  are  made  f or  ^each  other^  and  are 
bound  to  bless  each  other  by  mutual  trade,  culture,  and  fel- 
lowship ;  and  when  this  is  seen,  standing  armies  will  yanish, 
and  the  gold  that  has  been  the  sinew  of  war  will  be  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  peace.  I  am  not  dlreaming  of  any 
speedy  regeneration  of  society,  or  sudden  perfection  of  the 
institutions  of  the  earth,  but  only  waiting  upon  such  moder- 
ate adTance  in  social  economy  and  good  neighborhood  as 
will  keep  nations  from  taking  each  other  by  the  throat  and 
spoiling  each  others  goods.  It  must  come ;  and  why  not 
witliin  the  opening  century  ?  A  hundred  years  ago  Priestiey 
and  Lavoisier  began  a  new  order  in  the  science  of  nature  by 
interpreting  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  material  world 
and  the  principles  of  definite  proportion.  Why  may  not  we 
be^n  or  continue  the  true  interpretation  of  the  elements  of 
society  and  its  proportions  and  combinations  of  peace  ? 

It  is  as  unwise  to  deny  the  solidarity  of  society  as  to  deny 
the  solidity  of  nature ;  and  if  war,  with  its  call  to  sacrifice, 
and  its  heritage  of  want  and  wretchedness  and  hatred^  proves 
that  truth  of  social  liabflity  which  the  church  so  ui^es,  why 
not  peace  ?  Why  should  not  peace  call  us  to  share  its  bless* 
ing  together,  and  to  leave  its  heritage  of  mercy  to  generations 
unborn? 

Mittiy  tnd  magnificent  powers  are  at  our  command,  and, 
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with  all  the  tremendous  enginery  of  war,  the  armament  of 
peace  can  laugh  it  to  scorn ;  for  peace  creates,  whilst  war 
destroys.  They  that  follow  the  divine  order  shall  have  the 
divine  help ;  and  the  meek — they  who  submit  will  to  justice, 
and  have  the  gentle  majesty  of  obedience  —  the  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth. 

Take  this  subject  home  to  ourselves,  and  do  what  we  can 
for  peace  between  nations  and  in  nations.  We  have  some 
influence  to  give  to  the  recent  movement  in  favor  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  and  some  of  us  have  done  what  we  could 
in  its  behalf.  Let  us  all  try  to  help  it,  and  especially  try  to 
keep  and  strengthen  good  feeling  between  America  and 
England,  the  two  great  powers  who  have  led  the  way  in  this 
peace  policy,  and  who  are  likely  to  have  so  much  to  do  with 
the  future  international  history  of  the  race.  In  ottr  inter* 
course  with  men  of  other  sections  of  our  own  country  let  us 
be  kind  and  true,  at  once  loyal  to  the  national  order,  and 
strenuous  for  the  rights  of  every  community  and  every 
citizen  as  for  our  own,  and  as  jealous  of  the  aggressions  of 
military  power  over  them  as  over  ourselves. 

As  citizens  and  as  men  we  have  something  to  do  with 
guiding  the  thought  of  our  people  at  this  interesting  season  of 
our  history ;  and  we  are  to  do  our  part  to  give  a  high  tone,  a 
wise  aim,  and  a  generous  spirit  to  our  centennial  rejoicing  and 
its  historical  record ;  to  endeavor  to  make  it  a  memorial  of 
national  brotherhood,  as  well  as  of  patriotic  pride.  Perhaps 
every  association  of  clergymen  has  its  especial  work  to  do, 
and  its  word  to  say.  Those  brethren  have  had  an  especial 
part  to  do  who  were  in  the  Church  Congress  that  lately  met 
in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  was  to  meet  in  New  York  in 
October ;  and  they  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  do  not 
make  that  congress  tell  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
nation  at  large,  and  prove  that  they  have  not  been  so  per- 
verted by  Latin  superstitions  and  assumptions  as  to  forget 
that  George  Washington  and  William  White  were  members 
of  the  same  church  a  century  ago,  and  that  their  example 
calls  the  good  Christian  to  be  the  true  patriot.    Clergy  and 
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laity  are  oalled  to  work  together  in  all  of  our  great  Ohristian 
assemblies  as  never  before,  for  humanity  as  well  as  pieiy, 
and  for  the  living  gospel  which  is  both  human  and  divine. 

We  are  to  do  what  we  can  for  a  sound  statesmanship  in 
all  things,  and  a  public  rule  that  shall  make  our  republic  to 
be  peace.  We  are  to  bring  the  wholesome  freedom  and  solid 
conservatism  of  religion  to  the  defence  of  law  and  the  nurture 
of  virtue.  We  are  to  strive  for  such  charity  among  all 
Christians  as  shall  make  Christianity  one  with  true  humaniiy, 
and  show  that  our  church  is  the  schobl  of  life  and  the  home 
of  love,  not  a  debating  society  or  a  metaphysical  club.  We 
are  to  favor  the  more  comprehensive  and  generous  inter- 
change of  thoi^ht  and  feeling  between  all  earnest  minds, 
and  do  what  we  can  towards  a  pure  and  powerful  public 
opinion  that  shall  make  the  people  and  the  press  of  America 
a  power  among  the  nations.  Sometimes  we  may  properly 
be  a  little  sanguine,  and  take  bold  and  far-reaching  views 
of  tilings  to  come.  Indeed,  it  is  sober  wisdom  for  us  to  give 
high  importance  to  the  attitude  of  our  country  now ;  and  the 
century  past,  in  its  sober  history,  is  a  startling  prophecy  of 
the  century  now  opening.  Take  the  broadest  generalization 
tiiat  iM*e8ent8  itself  to  us  now,  and  remember  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Augustan  age 
and  the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  empire  of  the  Caesars 
—  which  preceded  by  about  thirty  years  the  birth  of  Christ, 
as  this  time  precedes  the  twentieth  century — be^n  what 
we  may  fitly  call  our  own  peculiar  history,  and  still  prose- 
cutes its  claims  in  connection  with  the  gospel  of  Christ  in 
the  pontiff  who  asks  to  be  recognized  as  head  of  the  church 
and  king  of  the  nations.  The  state  and  the  church !  How 
those  ideas  and  powers  came  together,  and  still  work  together 
or  fight  together, '—the  Augustan  culture  and  the  Christian 
church, — the  temporal  power  and  the  papal  crosier,  —  some- 
times united,  sometimes  divided,  how  their  contact  and 
conflict  run  through  the  ages,  and  are  before  us  still ! 

We  acknowledge  the  justice  that  is  often  recognized  in 
the  Boman  law,  which  Justinian  solemnly  dedicated,  in  his 
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Institutefs,  to  Almighty  Ood ;  and  we  do  not.  dray  the  right 
of  the  Roman  bishop  to  minister  to  his  people,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  let  down,  in  any  respect^  Ms  spiritual  functions.;  but 
we  acknowledge  powera  which  neither  Caesar  or  Pope  have 
ever  reQ(^ized«-*even  the  great  and  free  nations  which 
have  been  raised  up  in  the  order  of  providence.  They  are 
positive  facts  that  history  cannot  ignore,  moral  powers  that 
conscience  cannot  neglect,  and  they  present  divine  lessons 
that  faith  cannot  reject;  Dante,  father  of  modem  literature, 
and  foremost  of  the  new  patriots,  wrote  in  his  essay  on  the 
rising  Italian  language  that  he  heard  the  word  of  God 
breathing  from  the  heavens  in  the  new  tonguea  of  the 
nations;  and  he  dared  to  put  his  great  poem  into  Italian^ 
although  the  papal  Latin  tried  to  laugh  it  to  sCorn.  The 
Italian  stands;  so  does  the  French,  the  GLerman,  the  English; 
and  the  tongues,  like  the  litanies  of  nations,  came  not  only 
from  the  heart  of  nations,  but  from  die  Spirit  of  6od»  Let 
the  nations  live  together,  and  love  and  serve  >each  other  to 
the  end  of  time. 

It  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  wise,  to  leave  this  subject  without 
a  closing  word  upon  the  aspect  of  the  war  question  at  the 
present  time,  when  we  as  a  nation  are  entering  upon  the 
second  century  of  our  history,  and  considering  our  political 
and  moral  relations  with  each  other  and  with  the  people  of 
the  Old  World.  It  is  cheering  to  be  able  to  say  that  peace 
prevails^now  throughout  our  land  and  our  hemisphere.  It  is 
wonderful  that  our  great  army  has  disappeared,  and  that 
our  standing  army,  whidi  was  rated  last  year  at  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  now  falls  even  below  that  estimate.  This  fact 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  our  situation  as 
compared  with  that  of  European  nations ;  and,  m<mstrous  as 
our  present  burden  of  taxation  is  in  the  nation,  —  the  states 
and  the  municipal  governments,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  President  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
burdened  with  seven  hundred  million  dollars  yearly,  —  we 
have  no  reason  to  despair  of  seeing  prosperity  return,  if  we 
introduce  just  economy  into  the  puUic  aervioe  aad  private 
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life,  and  strive  wisely  arid  bravely  to  bring  oat  all  the  resources 
of  our  soil  and  our  industry.  "We  must  remember  that 
peace,  like  war,  and  in  some  respects  more  than  war,  needs 
sagacity  and  generalship  and  combination.  We  are,  in  a 
certain  sense,  not  merely  a  nation,  but  a  family  of  states ;  and 
althcfugh  we  have  no  present  fear  of  a  new  rupture  between 
the  states,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  war  spirit  may  exist 
wherever  hatred  exists,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  good 
citizens  and  good  men  to  reconstruct  the  good  temper  and 
the  good  neighborhood  of  the  states,  as  well  as  to  keep  the 
peace  outwardly. 

Perhaps  we  may  call  our  own  true  peace  policy  a  part  of 
the  international  code  that  the  world  is  looking  for ;  and 
surely,  if  we  are  judicious  in  so  adapting  our  laws, — as,  for 
example,  our  laws  of  electing  Presidents  and  distributing  the 
civil  service,  and  regulating  the  industry  of  the  country  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of 
our  republic,  — we  can  with  a  good  face  say  our  word  of 
reconciliation  to  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe.  If  we 
are  one  nation  from  many  states,  we  may  make  our  national 
motto  a  text  for  preaching  to  them  the  need  of  making  less 
account  of  the  old  boundary  lines,  and  carrying  on  the  good 
work  that  has  already  been  begun  of  constructing  or  recon- 
structing the  United  States  of  Europe.  There  probably  has 
never  been  seen  such  an  example  of  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
in  the  victorious  power  as  in  this  country  within  the  last 
twelve  years ;  and  the  heart  of  our  people  goes  with  the 
President  in  removing  the  last  traces  of  the  strife  by  recalling 
the  national  troops  from  the  states  most  suspected  of  in- 
subordination. There  is  good  hope,  certainly,  of  taking  out 
the  old  roots  of  bitterness;  and  what  we  need  more  than 
anything  else j  to  this  end,  is  the  bringing  of  the  most  judicious 
and  patriotic  men  of  all  places  and  parties  together  to  work 
for  the  common  welfare.  It  will  be  well  if  positive  Christian 
sentiment  can  be  made  to  join  in  this  service,  especially  that 
sentiment  which  feels  that  all  men  need  to  forgive  as  they 
need  to  be  foi^ven,  and  that  our  very  frailty,  self-conceit, 
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and  self-will  should  further  the  very  unity  which  they  at 
first  threaten,  by  teaching  us  that  we  are  all  very  much  alike 
in  our  perversity,  and  we  ought  all  to  agree  in  our  sense  of 
sin  and  our  prayer  for  God's  grace  before  the  mercy-seat  of 
the  Eternal  Judge.  It  is  not  necessary  to  advocate  the  union 
of  church  with  the  state  in  order  to  maintain  the  idea  of 
being  Christian  in  all  relations,  and  to  rebuke  the  folly  and 
the  wrong  of  so  separating  religion  from  civil  life  as  to  leave 
the  affairs  of  government  and  the  relations  of  rulers  and 
parties  wholly  to  worldly  policy  and  human  passion  and 
selfishness.     May  God  keep  us  and  our  America  in  his  Spirit. 

Tlie  outlook  towards  Europe  is  not  at  present  very  au- 
spicious of  peace ;  yet  it  is  not  well  to  accept  the  darkest 
prophecy  as  the  wisest.  It  is  not  wise  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  religious  war,  whether  the 
belligerent  parties  are  held  to  be  the  champions  of  the  Romish 
church  and  the  Protestant  nations,  or  the  Greek-Russian 
church  and  the  combined  powers  of  Turkey  and  Islam.  As 
to  the  imagined  war  in  behalf  of  Ultramontanism,  there  is 
no  nation  that  is  willing  to  march  under  that  banner ;  and 
France,  which  could  not  keep  the  pope's  temporal  crown  on 
his  head  when  it  was  there,  can  have  no  motive  to  fight  to 
put  it  back  in  a  war  which  would  endanger  the  pope's  spiritual 
authority  —  that  power  which  no  nation  now  ventures  to 
assail  by  arms  in  this  age  of  general  toleration. 

As  to  the  Russian  war  with  Turkey,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  it  will  bring  all  Europe  into  the  fray  —  little  prospect 
of  its  being  a  war  of  all  Christendom  with  Islam.  Christen- 
dom is  not  inclined  to  elect  Russia  as  her  champion,  or  to 
make  the  Czar  her  commander  of  the  faithful.  The  most 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  know  too  well  the  oppression  of 
Poland  and  the  genius  of  the  Russian  church  and  state  to 
expect  the  millennium  of  peace  and  virtue  from  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  Russia.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  Turk  must  quit  Europe  before  our  century  closes,  and 
that  his  departure  will  come  from  other  forces  than  bayonets 
and  cannon,  torpedoes  and  ironclads.    If  the  Ter  SanctMj 
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as  we  hope  and  pray,  is  to  be  Aeard  again  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Sophia  which  Justinian  erected,  it  must  be  under  the 
influeiice  of  laws  not  less  mighty  and  sacred  than  those 
which  Justinian  dedicated  to  the  Christian  Gk)d  in  his  Insti- 
tutes. If  the  Christian  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Turk,  it 
must  be  by  restoring  the  manhood  which  was  lost  by  the 
soperstitioi^  and  monkery  that  opened  the  way  of  Mohammed 
the  Second  to  the  city  of  Constantine.  We  must  wait  and 
watch  for  the  new  civilization  that  is  to  restore  the  Byzantine 
empire  to  Christendom. 

We  may  justly  add  in  conclusion,  that  these  views  of  the 
wrong  and  the  madness  of  war  and  the  wisdom  and  duty  of 
peace  have  received  new  confirmation  from  the  events  of  t]ie 
past  year  in  both  hemispheres.  *  What  an  opportunity  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  lost  in  not  compelling  Turkey  to 
stop  her  misrule  by  peaceful  arbitration,  and  what  a  fright- 
ful tragedy  is  the  war-record  which  chronicles  wounds,  death, 
and  demoralization  in  both  contending  nations,  with  little 
prospect  of  relief. 

Brighter  is  the  promise  of  our  America.  God  bless  our 
wise  and  worthy  President,  and  his  principle  and  his  policy 
of  peace. 

Vol.  XXXV.  No.  137.  W 
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ARTICLE   V. 
THEORIES  OP  ATONEMENT. 

BT  FBOr.  JOHK  MOBOAN,  D.I>.,  OBBRUV,  OHIO. 

Ho.  n. 

In  order  to  a  clearer  insight  into  at  least  some  parts  of  this 
great  subject,  Atonement,  I  propose  to  review  some  of  the 
theories  which  have  extensively  prevailed  in  the  church,  or 
have  been  proposed  by  theologians.  Whatever  of  error  there 
may  have  been  in  these  theories,  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment effected  by  Christ  has  under  them  exerted  a  glorious 
and  beneficent  influence,  has  been  the  deliverance  from  sin 
and  condemnation  of  innumerable  souls ;  and  the  theories 
have,  therefore,  naturally  been  most  precious  and  sacred  in 
the  view  of  the  beneficiaries.  It  cannot  be  in  the  heart  of 
any  good  man  to  treat  such  feelings  with  disrespect,  or  not 
to  cherish  a  kindly  interest  in  them.  But  these  respectful 
and  tender  feelings  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honest 
and  thorough  examination  of  the  theories,  and  a  frank  ex- 
pression of  the  views,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  to  which  such 
an  examination  may  seem  to  lead  us. 

In  the  primitive  church  there  was  no  formal  theory  of  the 
atonement.  There  is  no  such  theory  exhibited  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  no  theoretic  way  it  is  merely  said  that  Christ  is 
our  propitiation  ;  that  God  has  set  him  forth  as  such  ;  that 
he  died  for  our  sins  ;  that  he  is  our  ransom  ;  that  the  saints 
wash  their  robes  and  make  them  white  in  his  blood  as  the 
Lamb  of  God.  The  Scriptures  leave  the  facts  to  their  own 
influence.  So  the  primitive  church  received  the  atonement, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  Saviour  "  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory." 

Christ's  Death  a  Ransom  paid  to  the  Devil. 
The  first  theory  that  obtained  extensive  recognition  was, 
that  man  having  become  through  his  sins  the  lawful  captive 
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oi  the  devil,  and  he  being  unwilling  to  let  him  oflF  with- 
out ransom,  and  a  ransom  most  costly,  Christ  the  Son  of 
(3od  consented  to  ransom  man  with  his  life ;  that  the  devil 
gladly  accepted  this,  hoping  to  contrive  to  retain  his  in- 
flaence  over  man's  heart;  but  that  Christ  outwitted  the 
devil,  by  his  death  gaining  a  preponderating  influence  over 
the  race. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  substance  of  the  theory ;  but  though 
for  ages  the  theory  of  minds  of  the  first  order,  no  one  believes 
in  it  now.  It  lies  in  the  rubbish-heap  of  ancient  nonsense. 
It  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  men,  believing  in  such  a 
theory,  could  work  their  moral  nature  under  it. 

1.  It  represented  the  deep  guilt  of  man.  He  could  not  be 
the  lawful  captive  of  Satan  unless  he  deserved  to  be  so. 

2.  It  taught  that  man  is  practically  incompetent  to  save 
himself  without  a  Bedeemer. 

3.  It  represented  that  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
Ms  only  begotten  Son  to  save  it ;  and  it  presented  also  the 
great  love  of  Christ  for  the  race  of  man. 

4.  There  was  something  interesting  to  the  human  mind 
in  the  respect  it  represented  God  as  showing  to  the  supposed 
rights  of  the  devil,  giving  him  his  due. 

5.  It  mainly  left  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history  to  their 
natural  influence. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  that  there  were  not  many  minds 
to  which  this  strange  theory  was  a  stumbling-block.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  have  all  come  to  see  that  Satan  could  not  have 
obtained  a  rightful  power  over  any  creature  of  God,  and 
especially  by  the  perpetration  of  the  most  outrageous  wicked- 
ness. We  see  that  to  pay  him  for  the  surrender  of  man 
such  a  ransom,  or  any  ransom  at  all,  would  have  been  not 
divine  wisidom,  but  consummate  folly. 

This  theory  has  hardly  anything  in  common  with  the 
natural  import  of  sin-offerings,  unless  the  scape-goat  be  con- 
sidered as  an  offering  to  placate  the  devil ;  which,  though 
accepted  by  some  modem  writers,  is  received  by  compara- 
tively a  very  small  number.    And  the  theory  does  not  repre- 
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sent  that  any  satisfaction  was  made  for  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  or  that  Christ  in  any  sense  bore  this  penalty.  But  yet 
it  did  make  the  impression  that  the  sinner  deserved  what  his 
Saviour  suffered  in  his  behalf,  or  worse.  It  contained  this 
great  element  of  power. 

I  think  we  can  see  that  believers  in  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  even  under  this  theory,  might  find  the  power  of  God 
to  salvation.  They  did  not  blunder  in  believing  that  God 
gave  his  Son  for  their  souls,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 
That  great  truth  was  not  lost  under  the  mountain  of  non- 
sense. Bishop  Thomson  in  his  essay  in  the  ^' Aids  to  Faith," 
says  that  other  views  were  held  along  With  the  above-givea 
defunct  theory,  somewhat  similar  to  the  more  modem  views. 
But  certainly  —  and  this  the  good  Bishop  does  not  deny  — 
the  above  was  the  prevalent  theory  for  centuries. 

Anselm's  Theobt. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  that  Anselm's  theory  was  wholly 
different  from  all  the  views  before  entertained  ;  but  it  prob- 
ably was  a  great  advance  beyond  the  general  thought  of  the 
age.  With  most  others  I  had  taken  Anselm  to  be  the  father 
of  what  is  called  in  this  oountry  the  old  school  doctrine  of 
die  Atonement.  I  had  accepted  the  interpretation  of  such 
men  as  Tholuck  and  Hagenbach.  The  interpretation  of  Nean- 
der,  Baur,  and  Dr.  Bushnell  seemed  to  me  quite  improbable. 
But  a  recent  perusal  of  the  ^'  Cur  Deus  Homo  '*  has  con- 
vinced me  that  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
"  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  has  given,  at  least,  for  substance,  the  • 
true  exposition  of  the  celebrated  father.  I  give  a  brief  view 
of  his  theory  in  words  and  illustrations  of  my  own.  Anselm 
held  that  as  the  sin  of  man  had  dishonored  God  and  im- 
paired the  practical  authority  of  his  law,  or  the  order  of  the 
world,  God  must  seek  a  remedy,  either  by  the  punishment  of 
the  sinner,  or  through  a  satisfaction  effected  in  some  other 
way.  The  God-man  appears  on  the  stage ;  and  by  his  obedi- 
ence unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  restores  the 
honor  of  God  and  of  his  law,  and  makes  the  law  stand  ia 
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general  regard  Mgher  than  before,  and  higher  than  punish- 
ment conld  have  made  it  stand.  The  Gk)d-man  receives  as 
his  reward  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  all  his  brother 
men  who  are  led  by  his  satisfaction  to  repentance. 

It  is  as 'if  a  king  had  suffered  in  his  kingly  honor  and  in- 
fluence by  the  rebellion  of  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  and  there 
was  danger  that  the  disaffection  would  spread.  It  is  in  the 
king's  power  to  crush  the  rebellion,  to  destroy  the  rebels,  and 
thus  restore  his  kingly  influence.  But  at  the  king^s  call  some 
c£  his  nobles  of  highest  rank  and  influence  take  occasion  to 
manifest  in  an  especial  way  their  loyal  devotion  to  his  person 
and  government,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  risk  life  and  prop- 
erty and  influence  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  king  and  the 
orderly  loyalty  of  the  subjects;  and  some  of  them  do  lay 
down  their  lives  in  the  demonstration.  The  whole  manifes- 
tation is  more  impressive  from  the  fact  that  the  loyal  nobles 
are  related  by  blood  both  to  the  king  and  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  rebellion.  The  result  is,  that  the  king  in  his 
realm  at  large,  is  more  honored  than  ever  before  ;  and  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects  is  warmer  and  more  enthusiastic. 
The  far  larger  part  of  the  rebels  are  so  affected  that  they 
repent  with  tearsj  and  cast  themselves  unconditionally  on  the 
mercy  of  the  king.  He  enjoys  forgiving  them ;  but  out  of  re- 
gard for  his  devoted  nobles  he  chooses  to  say  that  he  forgives 
tiieir  penitent  relatives  in  reward  for  their  loyal  love,  and 
considers  their  self-sacrifice  as  a  full  satisfaction  for  all  the 
demerits  of  the  penitents.  Persistent  rebels  he  leaves  to  the 
judges  and  officers  of  the  law.  This  I  consider  a  faint  out- 
line of  the  theory  of  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
A  better  exhibit  of  it  may  be  found  in  Bushnell's  introduc- 
tion to  the  treatise  before-mentioned. 

In  tlie  "  Cur  Deus  Homo,"  the  theory  is  marred  by  needless 
scholastic  subtilty  and  hair-splitting ;  while  on  the  whole  the 
wonderful  brochure  is  written  in  a  manner  and  spirit  becom- 
ing to  an  Archbishop. 

Dr.  Bushnell  says  of  Anselm*s  theory,  that  it  "  shocks  no 
moral  sentiment,  and  violates  no  principle  of  natural  reason. -' 
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I  wish  the  eloqnent  Doctor  had  just  adopted  it,  freeing  it 
from  its  cumbrous  scholasticism,  and  throwing  around  it  the 
halo  of  his  own  beautiful  manner  of  speech. 
The  power  of  this  theory  is  found, 

1.  In  presenting  aright  the  guilt  of  sin,  its  desert  of  con- 
dign punishment. 

2.  In  exhibiting  the  love  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son. 

8.  In  impressing  the  holiness  of  Ood,  his  fixed  determina- 
tion to  sustain  tie  honor  of  his  throne, and  the  full  sympathy 
of  Christ  with  his  holy  purpose. 

4.  In  the  full  hope  it  gives  to  the  believing  and  penitent, 
and  the  ruin  it  denounces  against  the  incorrigible. 

5.  In  the  mighty  moral  influence  it  sends  forth,  or  rather 
the  gospel  of  the  cross  sends  forth,  throughout  this  world 
and  all  worlds. 

The  theory  of  Anselm  needs  a  clearer  and  fuller  exposi- 
tion. This  is  all  it  needs  to  show  its  vast  superiority  over 
the  mechanical  supposed  improvements  of  it.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  theory  does  not  represent  our  Lord  as  punished  in 
the  room  of  the  sinner,  or  as  occupying  his  law  place.  The 
sinner's  sin  is  not  legally  imputed  to  him,  nor  his  righteous- 
ness to  the  sinner,  though  the  sinner  is  saved  through  his 
influence  and  for  his  sake.  Anselm  seems  to  have  had  no 
place  in  his  fine  mind  for  the  dreary  philosophy  which  has 
been  imputed  to  him.  But  he  doubtless  felt  as  strongly  as 
most  of  the  saints  that  his  Saviour  ^'  bore  his  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree ; "  that  tlie  Lord  had  "  laid  on  him  the  ini- 
quities of  us  all,"  and  that "  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  him  *' ;  that  "  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins," 
and  our  high-priest  who  offers  his  blood  in  God's  holy  of 
holies.  I  thank  God  that  the  dear  old  father  ever  lived,  that 
he  might  endeavor  by  lifting  up  the  Saviour's  cross  in  the 
true  light  of  heaven,  to  honor  him,  and  induce  his  fellow- 
men  to  look  to  the  Saviour  and  live.  His  theory  has  had 
a  wide  influence  and  will  have  more  influence  as  it  is  better 
understood. 
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The  Theobt  op  Nicholas  op  Methone. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of  his 
writings,  Nicholas  presents  the  view  that  the  redemption  of 
Christ  consists  in  his  victory  over  Satan  in  all  the  tempta* 
tions  tliat  assailed  him,  whether  in  the  wilderness  or  in  the 
garden,  or  in  his  whole  passion.  It  is  apparently  an  example 
in  the  Eastern  church  of  a  line  of  free  thought  like  Anselm's 
in  the  Western.  The  idea  of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Regained  " 
seems  the  same ;  and  it  has  the  support  of  the  relation  of  the 
temptation  and  victory  of  our  Lord  to  the  temptation  and 
defeat  of  Adam.  The  victor  Redeemer  must  be  sinless  in 
the  sense  in  which  God  only  is  sinless.  But  the  conflict  with 
Satan  must  be  pushed  to  a  mortal  issue  ;  therefore,  the  Re- 
deemer must  be  capable  of  suffering  even  to  death  ;  therefore, 
the  divine  Saviour  must  become  incarnate  and  die.  This 
was  the  jadgment  of  this  world.  Now  is  the  prince  of  this 
world  cast  out ;  and  by  his  cross  the  God-man  draws  all  men 
to  himself  to  be  victorious  through  him. 

This  theory  has  the  same  elements  of  power  with  An- 
sehn's,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  their  amalgamation.  Both  present  vicarious  suf- 
feringj  not  vicarious  ptmishment;  but  exhibit  as  clearly  as 
any  vicarious  punishment  could  do  the  ill-desert  of  sin  and 
the  redeeming  love  of  God,  and  furnish  a  basis  for  the  for- 
giTcness  of  repentant  rebels. 

The  Juridical,  ob  so-called  Old  School  Theobt. 

This  theory  is  very  extensively  held  throughout  Christen- 
dom by  many  branches  of  the  church  universal.  It  is  a  form 
nnder  which  millions  of  souls  have  received  the  grace  of  God. 
It  has  been  that  through  which  they  have  seen  the  guilt  of 
sin,  and  the  holiness  and  loving-kindness  of  God.  In  it  they 
have  felt  the  power  which  has  shaped  their  Christian  lives, 
and  which  has  given  their  hearts  joy  and  peace  in  sickness 
and  death.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  work  of  Christ  that,  con- 
Btroed  in  various  ways,  and  in  some  that  stray  far  from 
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Scripture  and  scientific  truth,  it  still  retains  its  saving  power, 
not  always  in  perfection,  but  in  a  wonderful  degree.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  none  of  us  understand  it  fully,  and  that  as 
it  is  now  the  delightful  and  edifying  study  of  angels,  so  it 
will  be  of  human  saints  forever  and  ever.  This  all  true 
Christians  believe,  and  they  rejoice  that  the  time  is  hastening 
on,  when,  seeing  the  truth  face  to  face,  their  differences  will 
melt  away  in  the  pure  white  light  of  the  heavenly  state. 

I  cannot  without  occupying  too  much  space  present  the 
details  of  this  theory ;  neither  is  it  necessary,  as  it  is  given 
in  so  many  theological  treatises  accessible  to  all.  In  Sym- 
ington and  the  younger  Hodge  may  be  found  the  Calvinistic 
view  ably  exhibited ;  and  in  the  "Aids  to  Faith,"  Bishop 
Thomson  gives  a  short  and  interesting  presentation  of  the 
theory  independent  of  Calvinistic  peculiarities. 

The  chief  and  essential  points  of  the  system,  as  I  appre- 
hend it,  are,  that  God  being  not  only  a  God  of  love,  but  of 
justice  also,  gives  to  his  law  the  sanction  of  reward  for  obedi- 
ence, and  the  sanction  of  the  denunciation  of  wrathful  pun- 
ishment of  disobedience.  It  maintains  that  the  promise  must 
be  performed  and  the  threat  executed  without  fail ;  that  the 
threat  ju^t  as  sacredly  binds  the  divine  holiness  and  veracity 
as  the  promise.  But  it  maintains  also  that  this  does  not 
preclude  the  salvation  of  sinners,  —  that  God,  in  order  that 
he  might  save,  sent  his  Son  in  the  likeness.of  sinful  flesh  to 
the  world,  and  that  he  bore  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  and 
that  thus  he  became  the  substitute  for  sinners,  being  punished 
in  their  stead.  Thus  the  diflSculty  of  the  threat  is  removed. 
The  redeemed  sinner  becomes  entitled  to  the  reward  of 
righteousness  by  the  imputation  to  him  of  the  perfect  right- 
eousness of  Christ.  The  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  changes 
the  hearts  of  redeemed  sinners  ;  and  this,  with  the  moral  in- 
fluence flowing  from  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  progress- 
ively sanctifies  them  till  they  are  perfectly  holy.  Faith,  pro- 
duced in  the  soul  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  is  a  condition 
on  which  these  results  are  suspended. 

Believers  in  this  remarkable  theory  have  found  in  it^ 
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1.  An  impressive  exhibition  of  the  moral  hatef  alness  and 
ill-desert  of  sin. 

2.  A  glorious  manifestation  of  the  love  of  Ood  for  his  sin- 
ful creatures,  and  of  the  love  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Son  of  Gk)d. 

8.  Powerful  motives  for  faith,  for  love,  and  for  holy  lives. 

4.  A  foundation  for  assured  hope  that  the  God  who  had 
given  them  his  Son  would  with  him  also  freely  give  them  all 
things. 

These  elements  of  saving  power,  every  Christian  will  see, 
appear  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  presented  under 
this  theory.  It  owes  to  them  all  the  influence  for  good  it 
has  ever  had  ;  and  that  influence  has  been,  and  still  is,  very 
extensive.  But  the  influence  is  not  due  to  the  form,  but  to 
the  glorious  truth  under  the  form.  And  so,  many  an  apo- 
logue, parable,  or  allegory,  not  a  word  of  which  was  literal 
truth,  but  the  whole  narrative  a  fiction  or  a  cluster  of  fictions, 
has  taught  the  most  wholesome  doctrine  ;  and  sometimes  in- 
terpreters have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  maintain 
the  literal  truth  of  the  fictitious  stories.  I  frankly  confess, 
with  all  respect  and  fraternal  love  towards  the  great  body  of 
Christians  who  believe  in  tliis  theory  as  a  statement  of  literal 
facts,  that  I  consider  this  tlieir  belief  as  signal  an  exempli- 
fication as  the  history  of  good,  sensible,  learned,  and  great 
men  presents,  of  the  practicability,  from  pious  motives,  of 
believing  impossibilities  and  contradictions  to  reason  and 
Scripture. 

This  theory  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  that  love  is  not 
the  whole  of  virtue  ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  nothing  had 
been  more  plainly  taught  in  God's  word.  The  apostle  Paul 
says  that  love  is  the  pleroma  of  the  law,  the  fulfilling ^  as  our 
version  renders  it,  or  the  full  content,  as  usage  leads  me  to 
think  it  should  be  rendered.  In  the  law  itself,  which  divines 
have  been  wont  to  call  a  transcript  of  the  character  of  God, 
love  is  the  only  thing  commanded  ;  and  on  the  law  of  love, 
our  Lord  himself  says,  that  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  hang. 

Faith,  too,  is  said  to  work  by  love,  and  he  that  loveth  is 
bom  of  God.    Whatever  there  is  in  justice  which  deserves 
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nnswerving  regard,  must  be  comprehended  in  loye.  For  why 
should  justice  be  done  ?  It  would  seem  plain  that  if  justice 
rewards  a  good  man,  or  a  good  angel,  it  must  be  because  the 
reward  is  a  good  to  him,  and  an  encouragement  to  others  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  If  justice  is  done  in  punishing  a  sinner, 
his  punishment,  if  the  sinner  is  excluded  from  mercy,  is  no 
good  to  him;  and  the  object  of  the  punishment  must  be,  to 
do  away  sin,  and  promote  virtue  in  others.  If  it  does  not  pro- 
mote, or  tend  to  promote  these  ends,  it  is  of  no  use  at  all. 
To  do  justice,  or  inflict  on  a  sentient  being  terrible  pain,  for 
no  end  but  the  realization  of  an  idea  or  feeling,  does  not 
seem  worthy  of  God.  The  law  is  made  for  God's  rational 
creatures,  and  not  they  for  the  law. 

Punitive  justice  is  only  a  form  of  benevolent  action  for 
their  good,  and  can  be  modified  or  set  aside  if  the  good  of 
the  moral  realm  requires  it.  There  never  can  be  a  reason 
for  the  non-performance  of  the  promise  ;  but  when  the  ends 
of  punishment  can  be  secured  in  a  better  way  it  may  be  set 
aside.  This  has  always  been  the  idea  and  tiie  practice  of 
mankind  in  all  governments,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  that  of 
the  Modes  and  Persians.  The  inflexibility  of  the  punitive 
sanction  of  law  did  not  work  very  well  with  them.  Punish- 
ment, it  is  true,  is  the.  first  course  to  pursue  with  sinners ; 
and  had  it  not  prevailed  so  much  and  so  terribly  in  the  divine 
administration,  mercy  could  not  be  appreciated,  could  not  be 
the  blessed  thing  it  is.  And  mercy  can  never  be  wisely  or 
righteously  exercised  when  its  exercise  would  diminish  the 
horror  of  sin  in  the  universe  of  God. 

Is  justice,  in  the  sense  of  retributive  justice,  in  the  sense 
of  the  threat  of  the  law,  done  when  a  sinner  is  saved  ?  The 
suffering  deserved  and  denounced  is  not  inflicted  on  the  ill- 
deserving  party,  but  on  the  most  innocent  and  holy  being  on 
the  earth  substituted  for  him.  Is  that  justice  fit  to  satisfy 
the  ethical  hunger  for  justice  in  God  or  any  moral  being?  Is 
that  justice  according  to  the  threat  of  God's  law  ?  Neither 
God's  law,  nor  any  other  righteous  law,  ever  threatened  any 
one  excepting  the  transgressor.    And  how  can  it  be  pro* 
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tended  that  legal  juBtice  is  accomplished  when  the  glorious 
Son  of  God  is  sul^tuted  for  the  sinful  wretch,  and  crucified 
as  a  malefactor  for  him  under  Ood's  authority?  Calvin 
actually  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  sanhedrim,  and 
Pilate,  and  the  Roman  executioners  were  God's  court  and 
officers  to  condemn  and  execute  the  Son  of  God  as  a  crim* 
inal  and  malefactor,  standing  in  the  place  of  sinners.  It  is 
astonishing  how  so  great  and  good  a  man  could  ever  have 
entertained  such  a  thought,  and  imagined  that  such  a  trans- 
action was  the  punishment  of  sin  threatened  in  the  law,  in* 
stead  of  being  simply  the  most  atrocious  and  horrible  murder 
ever  perpetrated.  To  call  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  the  pun* 
ishment  of  sin,  using  the  word  punishment  in  the  literal  sense, 
is  one  of  the  strangest  attempts  on  the  part  of  good  and  in* 
telligent  men  to  make  things  tohat  they  a/re  noty  and  to  do 
this,  for  themselves  and  others,  by  mere  sleight  of  hand  in 
the  management  of  words.  The  practice,  I  have  no  doubt, 
has  been  honestly  and  piously  pursued.  The  people  of  God 
have  often  loved  masses  of  chaff  on  account  of  tiie  wheat  they 
are  in,  and  have  even  piled  it  on  to  preserve  the  precious 
wheat,  while  the  devil's  cheats  and  dupes  have  gladly  taken 
occasion  from  the  chaff  to  throw  overboard  wheat  and  chaff 
together. 

Another  serious  error  in  this  theory,  necessitated  by  its 
fundamental  principles,  is  found  in  its  doctidne  respecting 
justification.  It  rightly  rejects  both  the  doctrine  on  this 
subject  held  by  the  Bomanists,  and  that  advocated  by  Drs. 
Bushnell  and  Young.  Justification,  according  to  this  theory, 
is  the  pronouncing  of  the  believing  sinner  righteous  accord- 
ing' to  law  at  God's  tribunal,  as  not  liable  to  punishment  on 
account  of  Christ's  sufferings  legally  substituted  for  his 
punishment,  and  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
legally  imputed  to  him.  The  justification  is  pronounced  in 
Grod's  court  of  law,  not  of  equity.  Occupying  there  Christ's 
law  place,  the  believing  sinner  has  as  good  a  right  to  a  legal 
justification  as  any  angel  in  heaven.  It  seems  to  me  as  plain 
as  day  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  believing,  penitent  sin* 
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ner  is  justified  in  an  entirely  dififerent  way.  God  has  pro* 
Tided  for  him  an  atoning  Saviour,  a  Saviour  from  sin  and 
condemnation ;  and  the  gospel  proclaims  this,  and  has  in- . 
vited  him  to  put  himself  under  the  operation  of  this  provision ; 
and  wlien  he  does  this  he  is  justified  under. the  gospel  proc- 
lamation as  a  penitent  rebel,  who  accepts  thankfully  God's 
conditions  of  mercy.  It  is  just  as  simple  a  thing  as  it  was 
for  Queen  Victorians  Canadian  subjects,  who  had  been  in  re- 
bellion, to  avail  themselves  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of 
mercy,  and  receive  justification  as  having  done  so  at  the 
hands  of  the  Queen's  representatives.  Under  the  law  against 
treason  still  on  the  statute  book,  they  were  liable  to  be 
hanged ;  but  when  the  Queen^s  government  thought  it  safe 
under  certain  conditions  to  pardon  them,  a  proclamation,  a 
gospel,  to  that  effect  was  sent  forth,  and  under  it  they  were 
justified  and  saved. 

If  before  God  we  were  judged  by  law,  not  one  of  us  could 
be  saved.  The  law  knows  nothing  of  redemption,  of  atone- 
ment. The  law  knows  nothing  of  a  faith  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  salvation  to  a  sinner.  It  simply  says,  the  man  that 
doeth  tliem-T-the  commandments,  that  is  —  shall  live  by 
them.  When  a  soul  stands  before  the  law-tribunal  the  only 
question  the  judge  can  ask  is.  Has  this  soul  kept  the  com- 
mandments ?  Can  that  soul  rejAy,  Yes,  I  have,  not  in  my 
own  person,  but  in  my  substitute  ?  Is  there  anything  like 
that  in  the  law  ?  No,  indeed.  The  law  and  the  gospel  are 
entirely  distinct  systems,  not  hostile,  but  the  one  supplement- 
ing the  necessary  impotence  of  the  other  to  save  any  soul 
that  has  sinned.  The  justifiQation  of  the  gospel  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  that  of  the  law ;  but  it  is  even  more 
glorious,  and  does  more  to  diffuse  holiness  and  blessedness 
throughout  the  moral  universe  of  God.  And  I  am  happy  to 
think  that  my  beloved  old  school  bi'ethren,  if  I  may  call  them 
brethren,  do  in  substance  believe  this  as  heartily  as  I  do. 

In  endeavoring  to  obviate  the  objections  to  this  theory, 
especially  that  part  of  it  that  represents  Christ's  sufferings 
as  literally  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  one,  at  least,  of  the 
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great  champioiiB  of  the  theory,  the  elder  Professor  Hodge, 
brings  forward  a  new  definition  of  pnnishment.  Punish- 
ment,  according  to  him,  is  suffering  inflicted  (or  borne,  as  I 
8q)po8e)  for  "  the  support  of  law."  The  "  support  of  law," 
I  understand  to  mean  here  tlie  promotion  of  obedience  to  it. 
This  definition  seems  to  me  to  be  logically  an  abandonment 
of  the  theory,  though  designed  to  sustain  it.  The  definition 
would  spread  a  shield  over  eyery  theory  which  regards  the 
safferings  of  Christ  as  essential  to  the  redemption  of  men. 
It  applies  to  Anselm's  theory  as  interpreted  by  Neander  and 
others,  to  the  theory  of  Nicholas  of  Methone,  to  the  theory 
of  Barnes,  Beman,  etc.,  and  to  the  ancient  ransom-paid-to- 
Satan  theory.  But  that  is  not  what  mankind  understand 
by  punishment  when  the  word  is  literally  understood.  Fig- 
oratiYely  the  word  has  manifold  applications.  It  is  applied 
even  to  the  bruising  the  poor  fellow  gets  in  the  barbarous 
champion  boxing.  It  might  be  applied  to  tiie  battering  a 
police-officer  gets  in  arresting  a  criminal,  as  that  would  be 
received  for  the  support  of  law.  But  would  it  be  punish- 
ment in  Dr.  Hodge's  sense,  or  in  the  sense  of  his  tiieory  7  Yet 
to  save  his  theory  he  must  resort  to  some  such  device  as  this 
definition,  which  turns  the  theory  into  sense  by  destroying  it. 
Another  device  of  the  advocates  of  the  theory  is  the  sup- 
position of  such  a  divinely  constituted  unity  between  Christ 
and  those  he  came  to  redeem,  as  rightfully  transfers  their 
responsibility  to  him.  It  is  not  irreverent  to  say  of  Gk>d  that 
he  cannot  effect  impossibilities,  or  contradictions.  He  can- 
not make  a  thing  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time ;  nor  can 
be  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  as  he  has 
constituted  that  nature,  unless  he  does  away  that  nature. 
Moral  responsibility  is  in  its  nature  incapable  of  transfer. 
No  will,  no  power  can  transfer  it.  One  being  may  suffer  for 
another,  and  often  must  fail  in  duty  if  he  refuses  to  do  it. 
Of  course  he  might  bear  for  another  the  full  equivalent  for 
the  sufferings  contained  in  any  punishment ;  but  punishment, 
literally  taken,  is  a  necessarily  personal  thing.  There  is  a 
Mso  in  which  Satan  is  responsible  for  the  sin  of  the  worlds 
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because  his  malign  temptations  have  occasioned  them.  But 
still  his  sin  is  one  thing,  and  the  sin  of  man  is  another ;  and 
each  person  is  in  strictness  responsible  for  his  own  sin  only. 
It  is  only  an  abbreviated  mode  of  expression  to  say  that  Satan 
is  responsible  for  man's  sin,  or  will  be  punished  for  it. 
Christ's  responsibility  is  that  of  the  Redeemer,  not  that  of 
the  sinner.  But  he  may  and  does  save  his  people  from  sin 
and  from  punishment ;  not  by  being  punished  himself,  but 
by  his  obedience  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  by 
which  he  obtained  for  them  sanctification,  and  forgiveness 
and  eternal  life. 

Another  objection  to  the  juridical  theory  is,  that  it  nullifies 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  forgiveness ;  at  least,  this  is  one  of 
its  logical  outcomes ;  because,  to  use  the  terms  of  Grotius, 
the  juridical  atonement  is  a  solutio,  not  a  satisfaction  Justi- 
fication, as  old  schoolism  regards  it,  is  a  legal  process,  by 
which  one  is  discharged  legally  from  all  bad  responsibility, 
and  legally  invested  with  a  right  to  all  blessings.  It  is  as 
different  from  forgiveness  as  any  one  thing  can  be  different 
from  another.  Forgiveness  always  contemplates  the  sinner 
as  ill-deserving ;  but  when  he  is  penitent  blots  out  his  sin, 
dispensing  with  the  punishment  of  it.  ^  We  are  all  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  word  and  the  thing.  That  is  what  the 
sinner  is  invited  in  God's  word  to  receive,  in  response  to  the 
hearty  confession  and  forsaking  of  his  sin.  And  where  the 
gospel  is  preached  this  sin  would  include,  as  its  worst  element, 
all  previous  refusal  to  believe  on  the  Only-begotten  Son  of 
God.  But  the  theory  does  not,  as  I  conceive  it,  exclude 
grace.  Grace,  however,  is  solely  found  in  the  spontaneous 
gift  of  the  Saviour,  to  which  God  was  not  bound  by  justice. 
Mere  justice  would  have  left  the  sinner  to  perish ;  but  grace 
provides  the  glorious  Saviour,  and  saves  a  countless  multitude 
through  his  marvellous  doings  and  sufferings  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  given  to  apply  his  work  to  the  soul.  But  after  the 
Saviour  is  provided  there  is  no  more  grace,  but  all  is  law. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  old^school  men  in  general  admit  that 
on  their  theory  there  is  no  room  for  forgiveness.    They  are 
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peifaaps  as  abundant  in  speaking  of  for^veness  as  any  class 
of  Christians.  I  have  had  in  view,  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
only  the  logical  oatcome  of  the  system. 

It  is  thought  by  the  advocates  of  this  theory  that  it  best 
accords  with  the  natural  meaning  of  Scripture.  The  natural 
meaning,  or  the  obvious  meaning  of  terms  to  interpreters, 
depends  much  upon  their  antecedent  views.  We  must  employ 
(mr  reason  and  our  common  sense  in  interpreting  all  books. 
To  warn  a  man  against  the  use  of  reason  in  interpretation 
is  to  exhort  him  to  interpret  like  a  fool.  There  is  a  perverse 
or  foolish  use  of  reason,  and  there  is  a  perverse  and  foolish 
attempt  to  lay  reason  aside.  What  is  the  organ  which  we 
are  to  employ  in  interpreting  God's  word  ?  We  must  use 
some  intellectual  organ,  even  if  we  embrace  the  infallibility 
of  the  pope  ;  and  so  we  must  if  we  follow  the  interpretation 
of  the  church  at  large.  And  we  must  have  some  reason  for 
accepting  the  infallibility  in  either  case,  or  we  must  act  un- 
reasonably. No  man  ever  had  a  deeper  sense  of  human  ignor- 
ance than  the  illustrious  Bishop  Butler ;  but  he  insisted  upon 
the  necessary  use  of  reason.  "  This  I  say,"  he  remarks, 
"  lest  I  should  be  understood  to  vilify  reason,  which  is  the 
only  faculty  we  have  whereby  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  any- 
thing." I  am  not  sure  that  I  remember  the  bishop's  exact 
words  ;  but  I  am  sure  of  his  sense. 

One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  interpretation  is  to 
interpret  according  to  the  known  nature  of  the  subject. 
This  rule  applies  to  all  books,  and  certainly  not  less  to  the 
Bible  than  to  any  other  book.  We  must  not  by  interpreta- 
tion make  any  writer  write  nonsense  without  a  decisive 
necessity  of  so  interpreting.  Men  may  write  nonsense,  and 
often  do  ;  and  wo  have  to  interpret  them  accordingly.  There 
is  the  strongest  antecedent  certainty  that  there  is  no  nonsense 
in  the  Bible  ;  but  we  may  by  our  false  interpretation  put  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  into  it,  and  perhaps  we  all  do  more 
or  less  of  this  deplorable  mischief.  We  are  to  do  the  best 
we  can  to  interpret  right,  with  all  the  light  from  reason, 
Bdence,  philosophy,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  of  lights. 
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Tlie  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  figurative  books  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  quite  as  likely  as  any  other  book  to  contradict  in  its 
language,  taken  literally,  the  known  nature  of  things.  This 
does  not  necessarily  make  the  Bible  obscure,  or  specially 
difficult  of  interpretation ;  but  every  sound  interpreter  knows 
that  this  figurative  language  of  the  Bible  is  often  most 
absurdly  taken,  and  even  by  learned  men.  Some  have  argued 
from  the  saying  in  Genesis  that  "  it  repented  the  Lord  that 
he  had  made  man,"  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
or  of  that  part  of  it,  believed  God  to  be  changeable. 

If  the  language  of  the  Bible  respecting  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment is  capable  of  a  figurative  construction,  and  this  con- 
struction is  most  conformable  to  the  known  nature  of  things, 
then  this  construction  should  be  accepted  as  the  true  one, 
and,  of  course,  vice  versa.  The  sense  attached  by  unintel- 
ligent readers  often  has  nothing  in  its  favor  in  the  view  of 
the  really  well-informed. 

The  word  of  God  is  given  to  bo  understood,  but  not  without 
study,  not  without  divine  aid,  not  without  due  respect  to  the 
sense,  conscientiousness,  and  possibly  better  knowledge  of 
brethren  of  different  views  from  our  own.  I  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  the  study  of  the  old  school  commentators, 
among  whom  I  account  Dr.  C.  Hodge  one  of  the  best,  and 
Calvin  almost  unrivalled ;  but,  as  I  have  frankly  said,  I  regard 
their  views  of  the  atonement  as  erroneous  ;  yet  I  cherish  for 
them  a  respectful  and  affectionate  re^rd,  because  I  believe 
they  have  loved  their  theory  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious 
truth  in  their  opinion  best  expressed  by  it.  I  believe  that  the 
truth  is  not  well  expressed  by  it,  and  I  think  their  theory 
contains  very  dangerous  and  hurtful  elements. 

The  Goyernmental,  or  so-called  NEJ^r-ScHOOL  Theory. 

This  theory  is  held  by  a  host  of  New  England  divines,  by 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  by  some  of  the  English 
divines.  It  has  found  able  expositors  and  defenders  in  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  Dr.  Beman,  Albert  Barnes,  President  Finney, 
Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  the  geologist,  and  Professor  Park  of 
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Andover.    It  has  many  other  defenders ;  bat  it  is  enough 
to  mention  these. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  earlier  treatises  have 
been  collected  into  a  large  volume  by  Professor  Park,  who 
has  famished  an  able  introduction  and  some  notes.  There 
are,  of  course,  varieties  of  representation ;  but  I  consider 
the  substance  of  the  theory  to  be  as  follows  : 

1.  The  death  of  Christ  is  not  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  a 
symbolical  representation  of  its  ill-desert,  analogous  to  the 
representation  of  the  ill-desert  of  sin  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law,  which  are  a  typical  prophecy  of  the  atonement  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

2.  The  impressiveness  and  worth  of  the  sacrifice  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  dignity  of  the  victim,  and  proportioned  also 
to  his  glorious  moral  character. 

3.  This  sacrifice  lays  a  foundation  for  the  offer  of  pardon 
and  justification  to  all  the  world,  if  believing  and  penitent. 

4.  This  atonement  is  a  moral  influence  to  promote  re- 
pentance, impressed  on  the  soul  by  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

5.  The  saving  result  cannot  be  effected,  except  through  a 
faith  which  places  the  heart  under  the  influence  of  the  atone- 
ment presented  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

6.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  vicarious,  as  they  are  borne 
for  sinners,  and  answer  the  same  purpose  with  their  punish- 
ment in  a  higher  degree. 

This  theory  possesses  all  the  elements  of  moral  power 
^  exhibited  in  the  juridical  theory.  It  aims  at  sustaining  the 
authority  of  the  law  and  moral  government  of  (Jod.  But  it 
does  not  call  the  sufferings  of  Christ  punishment;  while 
they  are  as  great  as  under  the  old  school  theory,  and  equally 
express  the  guilt  of  sin  and  love  of  God.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  that  theory  in  admitting  the  exercise  of  pardon,  and 
making  jostification  to  consist  in  acquitting  the  sinner  and 
admitting  him  to  favor  on  his  performance  of  the  published 
conditions  of  mercy.  If  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  con- 
templated as  direcUy  laid  on  him  by  the  authority  of  God,  as 
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death  waB  dealt  to  the  sacrificial  animal,  th^y  represrat  the 
same  thing — human  ill-desert  —  on  both  the  old  school  and 
the  new  school  theory.  But  as  tiie  human  mind  cannot 
really  believe  that  they  are  the  very  punishment  ilireatened 
by  the  law,  or  an  equivalent  punishment,  or  any  punishment 
at  all  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  the  new  school  theory 
has  the  advantage  over  the  old  of  not  being  cumbered  with 
the  fiction  which  logically  turns  the  favor  shown  to  a  sinner 
into  a  legal  justification^  and  promotes  the  utter  mystification 
of  human  thought. 

But  both  theories  really,  though  not,  I  believe,  intentionally, 
represent  our  Lord  as  sacrificed  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  sacrifice  of  a  brute  animal,  or  as  put  to  death  under 
God's  authority  in  the  manner  of  a  felon,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  ill-desert  of  the  sinner.  The  old  school  called  this 
sacrifice  or  execution  the  vicarious  punishment  of  sin.  The 
new  school  say,  as  Dr.  Griffin  expresses  it,  that  it  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  threatened  punishment.  But  both  theories 
represent  God  as  putting  Christ  to  death  as  the  real  or  sjrm- 
bolical  substitute  for  sinners.  I  remember,  however,  that 
when  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  sermon  preached  at  Baltimore, 
represented  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  atonement  under  the 
figure  of  a  public  execution  of  a  criminal,  the  illustration 
was  denounced  as  a  caricature  of  the  doctrine.  But  I  do 
not  see  that  it  caricatures  either  the  juridical  or  the  govern* 
mental  theory  in  its  conmion  form ;  and  I  used  to  hear  from 
the  lips  of  the  eloquent  President  Griffin  similar  illustrations. 
But  somehow  there  are  few  Christian  men  whose  feelings , 
are  not  shocked  by  such  figures ;  and  this  must  be  because 
the  figures  do  not  truly  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  atonement  as 
it  lies  in  their  heads  and  hearts.  But  the  theories,  for  aught 
I  can  see,  really  present  the  atonement  as  consisting  in  the 
great  God-man's  sacrifice  laid  upon  an  altar  and  slain,  or  the 
ignominious  execution  of  the  Son  of  God  on  a  ^bbet,  as  the 
representative  of  the  guilty  human  race. 

This  conmionly  accepted  form  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  has  made  it  repulsive  to  many  honest  men,  and 
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kas  stumbled  others  who  were  glad  to  have  &  stumbling-block. 
In  the  theory  of  Anselm,  as  Neander  interprets  it,  and  in 
the  yicws  presented  in  these  pages,  the  sufferings  of  the  Son 
of  God  were  tt  necessary  result  of  his  glorious  devotion  to 
the  restoration  of  the  honor  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  his 
law,  and  the  salvation  of  meh;  and  they  create  a  moral 
influence  which  tends  to  do  away  sin,  and  bring  in  ever- 
lasting righteousness,  and  make  reconciliation  or  atonement 
for  iniqnity.  In  this  world  of  sinners  the  Son  of  God 
could  do  no  otherwise  than  meet  his  death  in  his  conflict 
with  Grod-dishonoring  and  man-mining  sin;  and  his  death 
could  not  but  demonstrate  in  various  ways  that  sinners  de- 
serve a  death  unspeakably  worse.  It  shows  and  means  all  and 
more  than  any  direct  effusion  of  his  blood  by  divine  authority, 
in  the  manner  of  the  animal  sacrifices,  could  express. 

The  death  of  Christ,  indeed,  on  these  theories^  does  not  by 
itself  express  anything,  but  is  an  absolute  dumb  mystery, 
unless  accompanied  by  explanatory  words.  It  is  so  with  the 
animal  sacrifices  so  far  as  respects  the  mere  slaying  of  the 
victims.  But  on  Anselm's  theory  the  whole  life  and  death  of 
the  Son  of  God  explain  themselves.  All  the  facts,  severally 
and  taken  together,  are  naturally  significant.  Words,  if 
needed  at  all,  are  employed  to  call  attention  to  what  the  facts 
say  with  the  voice  of  divine  emphasis.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  they  honor  God  and  magnify  his  law  of  love,  and,  done 
and  suffered  for  man,  are  a  wondrous  manifestation  of  holy 
love.  But  it  is  very  much  doubted  by  many  honest  thinkers 
whether,  as  interpreted  by  the  old  school  or  new  school 
theory,  tiiese  sufferings  are  a  fit  expression  at  all  of  what 
they  are  held  to  express,  or  fit  at  all  to  be  an  atonement. 
But  all  theorists  who  have  Christian  hearts  read  alike  the 
law-honoring  obedience  to  death  of  the  Redeemer,  and  ex- 
patiate on  it  with  widely  efficacious  persuasion.  All  Christian 
sehoob  harmonize  in  this — that,  first  or  last,  the  moral 
influence  going  forth  from  this  obedience  is  promotive  of 
salvation ;  and  that  this  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  soul 
bjr  tiie  agency  of  the  Holy  (Miost. 
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Theory  op  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

The  writings  of  Coleridge  have  exerted  a  fascmating 
influence  on  some  of  the  best  minds  in  our  English-speaking 
worid ;  but,  except  on  the  negative  side,  I  know  not  whether 
his  doctrine  of  redemption,  as  propounded  in  his  '^  Aids  to 
Reflection,''  has  had  much  sway. 

After  having  been  in  his  earlj  manhood  a  zealous  preacher 
of  Unitarianism,  he  was  in  his  riper  years,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  a  most  earnest  advocate  of  Orthodoxy  in  most  of  its 
doctrines;  but  he  differed  from  the  great  divines  of  his 
beloved  church  of  England  on  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 
I  think  that  his  difference  was  not  so  great  as  he  imagined 
it  to  be.  No  great  English  divine  believed,  as  he  seems  to 
represent,  in  a  redemption  that  left  the  sinner  enslaved  to 
his  sins.  This  misapprehension  appeal's  in  the  case  supposed 
of  Matthew  as  a  vicarious  son,  discharging  all  filial  duties, 
shamefully  trampled  on  by  James  an  only  son  of  a  most 
loving  and  self-sacrificing  mother,  and  then  proposing  that 
this  unworthy  son  should  be  treated  by  the  abused  mother, 
on  account  of  this  vicarious  goodness  of  Matthew,  as  if  he 
had  done  no  wrong  at  all,  when  he  gave  not  the  least  sign  of 
repentance.  I  know  of  no  orthodox  sect  or  divine  that  rep- 
resents God  as  so  treating  persistent  sinners. 

In  his  formal  statement  of  his  doctrine  Coleridge  seems  to 
represent  regeneration  as  redemption : 

"  The  causative  act  [of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  who  is  the 
co-eternal  Word,  and  Only-begotten  Son  of  the  living  God, 
incarnate,  tempted,  agonizing,  crucified,  submitting  to  death, 
resurgent,  ascendant,  communicant  of  his  Spirit]  by  which 
redemption  is  effected  is  a  spiritual  and  transcendent  mystery 
that  passeth  all  understanding.  The  effect  caused  is  the 
being  bom  an^w  —  as  before  in  the  flesh  to  the  world,  bo 
now  in  the  Spirit  to  Christ.  The  consequence  from  the 
effect  are  sanctification  from  sin  and  liberation  from  the 
inherent  and  penal  consequences  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come ; 
these  consequences  being  the  same  to  the  sinner,  relativelj 
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to  Ood  and  his  own  soul,  as  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt  for  a 
debtor  relatively  to  his  creditor ;  as  the  sacrificial  atonements 
made  by  the  priests  for  the  transgressor  of  the  Mosaic  law ; 
as  the  reconciliation  to  an  alienated  parent  for  a  son  who 
had  estranged  himself  from  his  father's  house  and  presence  ; 
and  as  a  redemptive  ransom  for  a  slave  or  captive.  Now,  I 
complain  that  this  metaphorical  naming  of  a  transcendent 
causative  act,  through  the  medium  of  its  proper  effects,  from 
actions  and  canses  of  familiar  occurrence,  connected  with 
the  former  by  similarity  of  result,  has  been  mistaken  for  an 
intended  designation  of  the  essential  character  of  the  causa- 
tive act  itself;  and  thus  divines  have  interpreted  de  omni 
what  was  spoken  of  de  singulo^  and  magnified  k  partial  equor 
Hon  into  a  total  identity.*^ 

That  this  illogical  interpretation  has  prevailed  a  good  deal 
mnst  be  conceded.  The  old  school  divines,  who  on  this 
subject  are  perhaps  the  most  literal  interpreters,  avoid  this 
error  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor.  In 
the  process  of  redemption  as  to  those  who  are  really  saved 
by  it,  the  causative  act  which  Coleridge  speaks  of,  the  regen- 
erative operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mysterious  as  Christ 
represents  it,  must  occur ;  and  the  consequences  are,  in  all 
cases  of  salvation,  sanctification  and  liberation  from  the  in- 
herent and  penal  consequences  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come. 

Coleridge  did  not  differ  from  his  fellow-Christians  essen- 
tially on  this  point ;  though  he  uses  words  of  more  learned 
and  philosophic  soimd.  In  speaking  of  the  offens  causator 
—  that  is,  active  causer  —  in  redemption,  he  goes  over  an 
ontline  of  the  great  facts  in  Christ's  person  and  career,  but 
does  not  say  what  these  facts  have  to  do  in  redemption, — 
what  Christ  does  by  them,  what  we  have  to  do  with  them,  or 
whether  they  have  any  bearing  on  the  forgiveness  of  sin  or 
the  rescue  of  the  soul  from  its  power.  But  inasmuch  as  he 
mentions  these  characteristics  of  the  Redeemer  it  is  fairly 
inferable  that  he  thought  them  somehow  necessary  to  re- 
demption. A  partial  understanding  of  his  view  may  be 
gained  by  considering  a  portion  of  his  Mattbew-and-James 
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illustrati<m«  I»*eceding  his  formal  statement,  but  not  inpln^^ 
in  it :  "  K,  indeed,  by  the  force  of  Matthew's  example,  by 
persuasion^  or  more  mysterious  influences,  or  by  an  inward 
co-agency  compatible  with  the  idea  of  a  personal  will,  James 
should  be  led  to  repent,  —  if ,  through  admiration  and  love 
of  this  great  goodness,  gradually  assimilating  his  mind  to 
the  mind  of  his  benefactor,  he  should  in  his  own  person 
become  a  grateful  and  dutiful  child, — then,  doubtless,  the 
mother  would  be  wholly  satisfied." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  theory  respecting  the  restoration 
of  the  parent's  honor,  as  the  moral  and  authoritative  head  of 
the  family,  as  in  Anselm's  theory.  On  repentance  the  chil<J 
is  restored  to  full  favor^  and  is,  of  course,  grateful  to  his 
moral  Saviour  and  to  his  forgiving  parents.  The  theory,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  contains  elements  of  power,  and  not  encased 
in  an  unworthy  casket ;  but  lacks  that  combination  of  kingly, 
rectoral  majesty  with  grace,  which  satisfies  fully  the  demands 
of  the  moral  nature. 

The  Matthew-and -James  illustration  of  Coleridge  has  a 
remarkable  parallel  in  a  paragraph  from  President  Edwards, 
given  by  Professor  Park  in  his  elaborate  introduction  to  his 
volume  of  treatises  on  the  atonement.  ^^  The  satisfaction  of 
Christ  by  his  death  is  certainly  a  very  rational  thing.  If  any 
person  that  was  greatly  obliged  to  me,  that  was  dependent  on 
me,  and  that  I  loved,  should  exceedingly  abuse  me,  and 
should  go  on  in  an  obstinate  course  of  it  from  one  year  to 
another,  notwithstanding  all  I  could  say  to  him,  and  all  new 
obligations  continually  repeated ;  though  at  length  he  should 
leave  it  off,  I  should  not  forgive  him  unless  upon  gospel 
considerations.  But  if  any  person  that  was  a  much  dearer 
friend,  and  was  a  very  near  relation  of  him  that  offended  me, 
should  intercede  for  him,  and,  out  of  the  entire  love  he  had 
for  him,  should  put  himself  to  very  hard  labors  and  difiicul'- 
ties,  and  undergo  great  pains  and  miseries  to  procure  him 
forgiveness,  and  the  person  that  had  offended  should,  with  a 
changed  mind,  fly  to  this  mediator  and  should  seek  favor  in 
his  name,  with  the  sense  in  his  own  mind  how  much  his  me- 
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diator  had  flone  and.Anffered  for  faim)  I  should  be  satisfied, 
and  feel  mjself  inolined,  withoat  any  difficulty,,  to  receive 
him  inta  my  estire  friendship  again ;  but  not  without  the  last- 
mentioned  conditiony.tiiat  he  should  be  sensible  how  much 
his  mediator  had  done  and  suffered.  But  if  he  was  ignorant 
of  it,  or  thou^it  he  had  done  only  some  small  matter,  I 
should  not  be  easy. nor  satisfied.  So  a  sense  of  Christ's  suf- 
ficiency seems  necessary  in  faith."  ^ 

This  ranarkable  passage  containa  some  important  elements 
not  in  the  Coleridge  theory ;  but,  what  is  quite  strange  in 
Edwarda,  it  says  nothing  of  satisfaction  to  rectoral  honor  and 
influence^  or  the  reistoratton  of  that.  No  doubt  many  a  soul 
has  been  saved  by  a  glimpse  of  one  beam  of  the  great  Sun  of 
Bighteouaness. 

Theobt  of  Db.  J.  M.  Campbell. 

An  interesting  treatise  on  the  atonement  not  very  long 
since  came  from  the  pen  of  an  able  divine  of  Scotland,  Dr. 
Campbell,  whose  theory  cost  him  his  ministerial  standing, 
tiumg^  i4  appears  by  the  sufiErages  of  all  tlmt  he  bore  an  ex- 
cellent character.  His  book  on  every  page  gives  evidence  of 
his  Christian  spirit ;  and  under  his  exclusion  from  the  min- 
istry of  his  church  he  manifested  the  utmost  meekness  and 
freedom  from  a  schismatic  heart,  attending  respectfully  on 
ministrations  from  hb  brethren,  and  in  every  becoming  way 
promoting  Christian  love  and  fraternal  union.  There  is  a 
great  desd  of  edifying  matter  in  his  volume,  of  which  I  can 
take  no  notice.  I  can  only  briefly  state  what  I  understand 
his  theory  to  be. 

Br.  Campbell  expatiates  on  a  quotation  from  President 
Edwards,  in  which  that  illustrious  divine  says,  that  if  man 
without  any  other  atonement  were  to  exercise  an  absolutely 
perfect  repentance,  he  thinks  that  repentance  might  be 
aecepted  But  as  such  a  repentance  is  never  exercised  by 
man,  and  the  repentance  he  does  exercise  is  derived  from 

^  Biflcoiines  on  the  Atonement,  hy  Edwards,  Smaller,  and  others  (Congre- 
gational  PoUialiing  Sodetj),  p.  zziiL 
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Christ,  Christ's  atonement  is  necessary.  Dr.  Campbell  re- 
gards Christ  as  our  ricarious  confessor  of  sin,  condemning  it 
in  our  name  perfectly,  in  our  behalf  testifying  by  word  and 
deed  against  it.  In  like  manner  he  vicariously  acts  in  favor 
of  holiness,  and  in  favor  of  every  precept  of  God's  law.  He 
recognizes  our  ill  desert,  and  the  ill-desert  of  all  sin.  In  his 
whole  course  he  is  on  the  side  of  God  and  of  his  government. 

As  the  incarnate  Word  he  demonstrates  the  falseness  of 
the  slanders  of  Satan  against  God.  He  is  an  actual  mani- 
festation of  love  for  the  poor  human  wretches  who  have  fal- 
len in  with  Satan's  lie.  In  their  behalf  he  takes  away  this 
consent  to  the  base  lie  of  Satan,  and  exhibits  in  full  all  the 
transcendent  goodness  of  God. 

If  men,  iniSuenced  by  what  he  has  done,  believe,  repent, 
and  cast  themselves  on  God's  mercy,  they  are  accepted ; 
otherwise  their  condemnation  is  awfully  increased.  I  think 
that  it  must  hfi  said  of  this  theory,  that  all  that  is  positive  in 
it  is  true  and  wholesome,  and  that  it  is  erroneous  only  by 
defect  and  omission.  Perhaps  it  does  not  insist  as  much  as 
it  should  on  the  bearings  of  the  whole  work  and  sufferings 
of  the  incarnate  Word  on  the  general  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment of  God ;  or,  as  the  new  school  men  express  it,  on  the 
interests  protected  by  general  justice.  In  a  remarkable 
degree  this  theory  recognizes  the  mediatorship  of  Christ,  and 
gives  it  very  interesting  characteristics. 

Theory  of  Dr.  Hprace  Bushkell. 

The  only  other  theory  of  which  I  shall  take  notice  is  that 
of  Dr.  Horace  Buslmell,  more  celebrated,  and  at  least  in  our 
country,  more  influential  than  any  other  proposed  in  our 
days.  That  of  Dr.  John  Young  of  Scotland,  presented  in  his 
book,  called  "  The  Life  and  Light  of  Men,"  remarkably  coin- 
cides with  Dr.  Bushnell's  view.  Dr.  Bushnell's  "  Vicarious 
Sacrifice,"  and  Dr.  Young's  book  appeared  the  same  year. 
Dr.  Bushnell  had  in  previous  publications  presented  substan- 
tially the  same  theory.  His  views  are  set  forth  in  that  mas- 
terly style  of  original  eloquence  for  which  he  is  distinguished. 
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Dr.  Bushnell  has,  perhaps,  made  it  plainer  than  any  pre- 
Tious  writer  had  done,  that  all  the  virtue  there  can  be  in  anj 
atonement  must  be  found  in  its  moral  influence  on  God's* 
moral  creatures.  Nothing  can  be  extracted  of  good  from 
any  theory  of  atonement  but  moral  power  or  influence  for 
God's  moral  government.  Even  the  juridical  theory,  which 
supposes  that  the  great  thing  done  in  atonement  is  the  real- 
ization of  justice  in  vicarious  punishment  and  righteousness, 
thus  rendering  man's  salvation  possible,  holds  that  salvation 
is  in  part  effected  by  the  manifestation  to  souls  of  God's 
holy,  gracious  love. 

The  tenor  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory  is,  that  Christ,  appear- 
ing in  our  world  with  truly  divine  perfections  and  powers, 
in  due  season  puts  forth  most  earnest  efforts  for  the  good  of 
man,  body  and  soul,  realizes  and  manifests  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  affecting  way  the  ideal  of  moral  excellency,  in- 
tensifying this  manifestation  by  his  submission  to  the  death 
on  the  cross.  By  the  life  he  lived,  and  the  death  he  died, 
and  all  the  wonders  he  displayed,  he  acquired  transcendent 
moral  power  to  employ  for  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from 
sin,  and  for  establishing  in  the  heart  everlasting  righteous- 
ness. When  the  gospel  that  proclaims  him,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  believed  with  practical  faith,  deliverance 
from  sin  begins  ;  and  at  the  same  time  begins  salvation  from 
the  misery  that  sin  produces,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  peace 
and  blessedness  effected  by  righteousness  ;  and  the  salvation 
advances  to  perfection  as  the  Saviour  becomes  more  and 
more  known.  The  punitive  causes  more  and  more  cease  to 
operate,  because  they  more  and  more  cease  to  exist ;  and  the 
causes  of  good  grow  in  volume  and  power  more  and  more 
till  salvation  is  completed  in  complete  moral  excellence 
attained  through  the  saving  power  of  Christ,  the  Iloly  Spirit 
co-operating  by  showing  the  things  of  Christ  to  the  soul, 
woAing  faith  and  all  right  willing  and  doing.  This  is  a 
very  feeble  account  of  the  theory  as  compared  with  the  glow- 
ing picture  which  Dr.  Bushnell  draws ;  and  to  propose  to 
substitne  it  for  his  picture  would  be  like  proposing  to  substi- 
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tate  for  the  Paradise  Lost  a  meagre  table  of  contents,  or 
ai^oment ;  or  for  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael  a  slip  from  a 
newspaper  report  of  a  chance  traveller. 

I  understand  both  Dr.  Bushnell  and  Dr.  Young  to  bold  that 
when  deliverance  from  sin  begins  in  the  soul,  and  righteous* 
ness  begins  to  take  the  place  before  occupied  by  the  evil 
thing,  this  is  a  beginning  of  remission,  forgiveness,  justifica- 
tion ;  these  words  expressing  salvation*,  as  to  inward  expe- 
rience, in  its  entire  extent,  so  far  as  deliverance  from 
punitive  evil  and  enjoyment  of  gracious  reward  are  con- 
cerned. Only,  when  the  good  work  begins,  time  is  needed 
for  its  consummation ;  but  all  that  follows  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  commencement. 

The  great  facts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  in  their 
natural  bearing  on  the  soul  of  man  for  his  rescue  from  sin 
and  attainment  of  a  true  life  of  love,  are  set  forth  by  com- 
petent advocates  of  this  theory  in  an  excellent  manner,  and 
with  happy  results.  It  is  very  edifying  to  read  in  this  view 
nmch  foimd  in  the  writings  of  both  these  able  men. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  Dr.  Bushnell's 
"  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  spirit 
and  manner  in  which  the  Saviour  takes  our  case  on  his  heart 
and  feeling,  entering  into  the  disordered  state  of  our  souls, 
our  guilt,  or  deep  misery,  and  the  countless  evils  we  have 
pulled  down  on  our  own  heads.  In  his  masterly  way  be 
turns  this  over  and  over,  and  makes  it  clear  how  this  is 
adapted  to  give  the  Redeemer  great  power  in  our  unhappy 
hearts.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  deep  compassion,  so  holy 
and  tender,  must  belong  to  the  character  of  a  divine  Redeemer 
for  man.  As  our  Lord  bore  our  sins  in  the  sense  that  he 
felt  intensely  their  odiousness  and  ill-desert,  and  groaned  in 
solemn  indignation  when  he  had  before  him  the  infinite  evils 
and  horrors  with  which  sin  has  filled  the  world,  this  Dr. 
Bushnell  fully  accepts,  —  and  sets  forth  as  scarce  any  other 
man  has  done  so  impressively.  Such  sin-bearing  has  a 
mighty  curative  power,  manifested  often  in  infinitely  hum- 
tjer  spheres.    To  see  his  creature-man  in  the  power  of  such 
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a  tnonster,  stirred  the  heart  of  Gk)d  to  redeem  the  race,  and 
his  lore  eolmmated  in  the  cross  of  Calvary. 
•  The  work  of  redemption  lo^cally,  acoording  to  this  theory^ 
terminates  with  a  moral  and  ^spiritual  deliverance;  and  there 
is  nodiing  ior  the  Redeemer  to  do  for  man,  saved  from  sin 
and  its  necessary  natural  consequences,  more  than  for  moral 
creainres  of  Ood  who  have  never  sinned.  The  atonement 
furoTides  for  no  pardon  or  justification  exoept  in  the  sense  of 
a  moral  deliverance.  There  is  no  expicUory  power  or  force  in 
anj possible  atonemtot — in  the  "Vicarious  Sacrifice '*  Dr. 
Boshnell'  maintained  that  there  id  no  propitiator j^  power.  In 
his  recent  amendment  of  his  previous  work&  Dr.  Bushnell 
maintains,  not  that  the  atonement  when  made  propitiates 
€h>d,  bat  that  Grod  in  making  it  propitiates  himself ;  that  is, 
in  the  work  of  saving  he  becomes  more  and  more  interested 
in  lost  sinners  as  he  makes  cost  for  them,  and  takes  the 
harden  of  their  sin  and  misery  on  his  soul.  In  this  he 
resembles  a  man,  made  in  his  imi^e,  who  should,  renewed 
in  love,  undertake  to  rescue  from  ruin  loathsome  wretches 
from  whom  at  first  he  shrinks;  but  as  he  goes  on  in  his 
work  he  is  more  and  more  interested  in  them,  his  saving  love 
reacts  on  his  own  heart,  and  so  propitiates  him.  If  Dr. 
Bushnell  only  meant  that  God  is  phenomenally  more  and 
more  in  the  work  of  redemption,  this  would  not  contradict 
hifl  own  doctrine  of  the  perfection  of  God  in  love  and  pity, 
and  the  impossibility  of  any  change  in  him  making,  him  more 
kmng  or  merciful  or  propitious.  As  I  understand  this  book 
I  regard  it  as  no  amendment  of  his  previously  taught  theory, 
but  inharmonious  with  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  it.  It 
was  magnanimous  of  this  distinguished  man  to  write  it,  and 
blot  out  so  large  a  part  of  the  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice  " ;  but  it 
might  have  been  a  nobler  magnanimity  to  recall  the  whole 
of  it.  It  is  in  disharmony,  not  only  with  Dr.  Bushnell's 
theory,  but  with  all  theories  which  the  church  has  seeui 

To  me  the  greatest  errors  in  the  theory  of  Dr.  Bushnell 
appear  to  arise  from  his  opinions  on  punishment  and  reward, 
and  on  remission  and  justification.    I  think  that  both  he 
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and  Dr.  Young  are  seriouslj  astray  on  these  several  points. 
The  Greek  word  rendered  remission  appears  to  be  used  in 
two  senses.  1.  It  is  used  to  express  forbearance  towards 
evil-doers,  and  granting  them  a  space  for  repentance.  This 
is  the  sense  the  word  bears  in  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  for  his 
murderers.  2.  The  other  sense  is  that  of  the  complete  set- 
ting aside  of  the  punishment  of  the  sinner,  which  is  always 
represented  as  conditioned  on  his  repentance.  This  is  the 
sense  the  word  has  in  the  Lord's' prayer.  The  sense  given 
to  the  word  by  Dr.  Bushnell  I  do  not  find  in  the  Scriptures. 
A  concordance,  English,  Oreek,  or  Hebrew,  will  settle  the 
question  for  most  unsophisticated  minds.  It  plainly  seems 
to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures  that  when  sinners  have  been 
brought  by  the  grace  of  God  to  repentance,  to  a  revolution 
in  character,  they  need  the  remission  of  their  sins  —  an  act  of 
mercy  by  which  the  punishment  they  deserve  is  set  aside. 
This  is  not  a  mere  natural  effect  of  the  change  in  the  heart,  but 
a  procedure  of  divine  authority .  It  was  this  that  David  prayed 
for  when  he  repented  of  his  heavy  sins ;  and  it  is  this  for 
which,  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  we  all  supplicate.  We  pray  that 
we  may  be  forgiven  as  we  Jprgive  our  injurers ;  but  we  surely 
do  not  mean  by  our  exercise  of  forgiveness  effecting  a  moral 
change  in  our  injurers'  hearts. 

To  justify  a  sinner,  in  the  view  of  Doctors  Bushnell  and 
Young,  is  to  make  him  righteous  in  heart,  to  work  a  radical 
moral  change  in  his  character.  There  are  two  cases  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  which  some  authorities,  ancient  and  modem, 
suppose  the  original  expression,  usually  rendered  justifyy  to 
exhibit  this  meaning.  The  passage  most  favorable  to  Dr. 
Bushnell's  interpretation  is  found  in  Daniel  xii.  3.  Here 
the  hiphil  participle  of  the  verb  is  rendered  in  our  version, 
"  they  that  turn  [many]  to  righteousness."  The  Vulgate 
translates  '^  quia  justitiam  erudiunt  multos,"  which  is  some- 
what ambiguous,  as  "  justitiam  "  may  here  have  the  so-called 
Pauline  sense.  The  Greek  translation  given  in  the  version 
of  Daniel  in  Van  Ess's  Septuagint,  would,  Englished,  read 
"  Some  of  U^e  righteous  ones  of  the  many  " ;  which  differs 
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totally  from  our  version,  yet,  strange  to  say,  requires  no 
change  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  only  a  different  Yocalization. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  most  ancient  authorities  are  not 
certainly  favorable  to  the  now  common  view  of  this  passage. 

The  other  passage  occurs  in  Isaiah  liii.  11,  where  tiie  word 
in  question  is  rendered  in  the  common  version  justify ^  as 
also  in  the  YxA^iQ^justificabit.  The  modem  lexicographers, 
(Jesenius  and  Fiirst,  interpret  here  as  Dr.  Bushnell  does, 
and  perhaps  the  majority  of  other  authorities.  But  no  one  can 
carefully  examine  a  Hebrew  concordance  without  conclud- 
ing that  the  prevailing  forensic  sense  of  the  causative  forms 
of  the  verb  is  to  be  held  fast,  as  it  is  by  most  Hebrew 
scholars.  The  other  sense  is  almost  if  not  quite  unknown 
to  Hebrew  usage,  and  doubtful  in  the  two  passages  where 
some  moderns  think  they  find  it.  The  Greek  translation 
did  not  know  that  sense  in  either  of  them. 

The  case  is,  if  anything,  clearer  still  in  regard  to  the 
Oreek  word  rendered  in  the  common  version  justify.  Classic 
usage  knows  nothing  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  sense  of  the  word, 
as  any  one  may  see  for  himself  by  looking  carefully  into 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon.  A  Greek  concordance,  or  even 
an  English  one,  under  the  words  "  justify  "  and  "  justification," 
will  set  the  matter  at  rest  in  most  men's  minds.  Cremer,  in 
his  recent  Lexicon,  thought  he  had  found  one  exception  in 
the  Septnagint  usage ;  but  it  might  be  easily  shown  that  he 
is  mistaken.  Let  Psalm  Ixxiii.  13,  Septnagint,  be  compared, 
in  the  Hebrew,  with  Psalm  li.  6,  and  it  will  appear  that  the 
Hebrew  verb  used  there  has  sometimes  a  forensic  sense, 
as  well  as  the  more  common  verb  in  the  parallel  member  of 
the  verse.  So  the  Vulgate  took  the  word  Psalm  Ixxiii  13, 
following  the  Septnagint  in  its  translation:  ''Ergo  sine 
causa  justifcavi  cor  meum  "  ;  where  the  meaning  is,  not  I 
have  actually  made  my  heart  righteous,  but  shown  it  to  be 
w>y  justified  it.  The  correct  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  there 
is  no  example  of  such  a  use  of  SiKai6<o  as  Doctors  Bushnell 
and  Young  need  for  their  position.  The  common  view  of 
remission,  forgiveness,  pardon,  and  justification,  accords  with 
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tiie  Biblical  use  of  the  ^rord^  i^etid^red  hf  thedc  Ei^^i&h^ 
terms. 

^  It  is  not  denied  that  the  proffef  of  forgiveness  and  justi- 
fication to  men  in  their  sins,  is  a  powerful  argument  to  induco 
men  to  repent.  But  the  proffer  of  these  blessings  is  not 
identical  with  the  blessings  themselves ;  nor  is  the  repentance 
which  is  secured' by  the  proffer.  It  is  also  the  case  that  the 
experience  of  forgiveness  deepens  and  confirms  repentance, 
but  is  not  the  repentance  which  it  promotes.  It  is  also  true 
that  where  the  one  is  the  other  will  and  must  be ;  but  they 
are  as  distinct  as  if  they  were  centuries  apart;,  they  are 
as  distinct  as  cause  and  effect,  occasion  and  consequent 
event,  are  distinct.  For  the  sinner's  great  need  of  moral 
renovation  the  theory  under  consideration  seeks  to  make 
provision ;  but  it  denies  that  there  is  any  additional  need  of 
pardon  and  justification,  and  confounds  these  with  the  reno- 
,  vation  of  the  heart.  It  maintains  that  sin  is  its  own  punish- 
ment, and  that  there  is  no  other ;  and  of  course  that  prayer 
for  mercy  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  renovating  or 
'sanctifjring  grace,  is  an  absurdity. 

On  the  principles  of  this  theory  an  atonement  can  make 
no  provision  for  the  legitimation  of  remission  or  justifica- 
tion, as  distinct  from  the  change  in  character,  or  salvation 
from  sin  itself.  But  the  human  soul,  while  it  knows  that 
sin,  by  its  natural  effect,  produces  misery,  fears  also  pun- 
ishment from  the  hand  of  an  offended  God.  No  philosophy 
can  annihilate  this  fear.  The  soul  needs,  therefore,  an 
atonement  that  provides  a  remedy  for  the  object  of  this 
natural  fear ;  and  no  atonement  can  satisfy  its  wants  but 
one  that  provides  salvation  from  sin,  and  salvation  from  pun- 
ishment as  well.  An  atonement  that  does  not  provide  for 
this  great  want  an  accessible,  legitimate  pardon  and  justifica- 
tion in  the  sense  commonly  held,  must  lack  one  great  element 
of  power  for  the  renovation  of  the  heart.  The  heart  knows 
its  own  bitterness ;  and  that  only  makes  the  most  effectual 
appeal  to  it  which  legitimately  proffers  deliverance  from  the 
whole,  from  sin,  and,  ultimately,  all  its  natural  and  penal- 
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consequences  in  both  worlds.  The  voice  of  man's  mond 
nature  is  on  the  side  of  God,  his  holj  law,  and  the  moral 
(nrder  of  his  vast  realm,  and  refuses  to  be  at  rest  until  the 
demands  of  all  are  met. 

The  great  facts,  public  facts,  of  the  life  and  death  of  our 
Lord,  do  provide  for  both  needs.  They  show  the  ill-^esert 
of  sin  as  justly  punishable,  not  merely  while  it  lasts,  but 
after  it  is  put  away.  This  is  what  the  moral  nature  teaches, 
and  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of 
God.  And  often,  no  doubt,  when  the  facts  of  the  gospel 
are  told  by  Dr.  Bushnell  in  his  eloquent  way,  they  speak 
forth,  in  spite  of  his  theory,  all  the  glorious  truth  that  is 
needed  to  transform  and  give  peace  to  the  soul.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  some  read  Dr.  BushnelFs  books  with  great 
spiritual  profit,  and  never  even  suspect  what  the  negative 
import  of  his  theory  is. 

It  is  in  providing  for  pardon  and  justification,  as  they  are 
commonly  understood,  that  Anselm's  theory  differs  essen- 
tially from  Dr.  Bushnell's.  Tliis  provision  cannot  be  fairly 
thought  to  hinder,  but  seems  greatly  adapted  to  help,  the 
influence  of  the  whole  atonement  of  Christ  on  character, 
both  in  the  case  of  each  sinner  who  is  saved  and  in  all  the 
moral  creatures  of  God  who  are  not  irredeemably  obdurate. 
I  see  not  why  the  idea  of  expiation  for  sin  should  be  abhor^ 
ent  to  any  mind.  The  idea  of  expiation,  in  this  circle  of 
thought,  is  only  that  of  putting  the  government  of  God  into 
such  a  position  with  respect  to  sin,  as  that  sin  may  be  forgiven 
without  harm  to  moral  order,  but  even  with  advantage  to  it ; 
and  God  is  said  to  be  propitiated,  not  when  his  love  or  mercy 
is  excited  or  gained,  but  when,  through  satisfactory  expia- 
ti<m,  he  can  justly  exercise  his  mercy,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  punishment  remaining.  Is  there  in  this  "  any- 
thing to  shock  any  moral  sentiment,  or  violate  any  principle 
of  natural  reason  ?  "  The  obedience  of  our  Lord  imto  death, 
— the  magnifying  thus  of  the  law  and  making  it  honorable, — 
may  not  tbat  be  such  an  expiation  as  can  subdoe  the  hearts 
(A  sinners  and  pro^ntiate  God,  that  is,  justify  him  in  mercy  f 
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That  is,  in  Anselm's  language, "  a  eatisfaction,*'  that  is,  a 
doing  enough  to  meet  the  great  objects  to  be  accomplisheiL 
It  is  plainly  true  that  when  there  is  a  general  prevalence  of 
high,  zealous,  and  steadfast  loyalty  to  good  rules  and  good 
laws,  this  sends  forth  an  influence  rendering  mercy  more 
easy  and  wholesome  than  it  could  be  in  an  opposite  state  of 
things.  And  shall  not  the  transcendent  self-sacriflcing 
loyalty  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  obedience  to  the  death  of  the 
cross,  honoring  inexpressibly  his  Father  and  his  authority, 
not  only  rescue  men  from  sin,  but  render  their  pardon,  when 
they  repent,  safe,  wholesome,  and  glorious  ?  There  is  ample 
power  in  that  divine-human  loyalty  to  act  back  on  all  the 
ages  of  the  world,  and  to  justify  all  the  forbearance  and 
mercy  God  ever  exercised ;  so  that,  beyond  controversy,  it 
will  remain  most  salutary  and  blessed  in  its  influence  for- 
ever. That  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  filled  all  the  lesser  orbs 
with  glorious  light.  But  neither  the  rod  nor  sword  of  pun- 
ishment is  laid  aside ;  but  they  are  in  the  hands  of  him  who 
died  for  the  world,  and  thus  we  are  assured  that  they  will 
not  be  used  without  imperious  necessity. 

On  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory,  if  a  sinner  becomes  conscious 
of  complete  moral  renovation  through  the  moral  power  of 
Christ,  he  has  suffered  all  the  punishment  he  deserves. 
Logically  he  has  no  pardon  to  ask,  has  no  occasion  for  mercy 
except  to  perpetuate  his  moral  excellence  ;  and  a  prayer  like 
that  of  the  prodigal  son  would  be  utterly  unphilosophicaL 
He  is  entitled,  on  the  score  of  justice,  to  more  than  the 
penitent  prodigal  asked ;  and  the  penitent  thief  only  asked 
justice  from  Christ  in  requital  for  his  faith  and  love.  The 
sense  of  unworthiness  which  the  apostle  Paul  carried  about 
with  him  through  life,  on  account  of  his  former  persecutions 
of  the  church  of  God,  was  only  a  piece  of  voluntary  humility, 
sincere  indeed,  but  intellectually  shallow.  Dr.  Young  might 
have  told  him  he  had  paid  the  last  farthing  of  the  debt. 

In  one  thing  I  rejoice,  that  all  who  believe  with  Doctors 
Bushnell  and  Young  will  amply  tell  "  the  old,  old  story  of 
Jesus  and  his  love/'  and  that  will,  of  itself,  speak  of  man's 
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sin  and  guilt,  and  of  salvation  from  sin  and  condemnation, 
UiroQgh  him.  The  poor  philosophy  will  generally  occupy 
a  low  seat,  and  have  relatively  little  to  say.  It  was  this 
story,  with  very  little  aid  from  philosophy,  which  con- 
qiMred  the  world,  and  cast  the  old  dragon  down  from 
heaven.  To  the  believing  eye  the  cross  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  heavens, "  In  hoc  signo  vinces  "  written  brightly  over  it. 
It  is  matter  of  gladness  inexpressible  that  thero  is  so  much 
in  this  great  theme  on  which  Christian  minds  and  hearts 
agree ;  and  that  in  their  prayers  and  hymns  they  naturally 
employ  the  same  language  to  express  the  views  and  experi- 
ences of  their  hearts.  And  if  they  meet  together  in  great 
concourse  to  manifest  Christian  alliance,  they  naturally 
talk  in  much  the  same  way ;  and  their  talk  is  not  unin- 
telligent vagueness,  but  a  nobly  significant  utterance  of  the 
warm,  universal  sentiments  of  Christian  hearts,  fervently 
loving  each  other,  and  the  glorious  One  who  loved  them 
and  gave  himself  for  them,  and  whose  reign  over  human 
souls  they  together  ask  their  Heavenly  Father  to  make 
universal. 

No  Christian  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  intelligence,  will 
desire  that  theologians  should  cease  to  think  or  to  endeavor 
to  discover  the  genuine  form  of  highest  truth.  But  every 
Christian  well  knows  that  truth  ought  to  be  subservient  to 
life  —  life  in  love.  When  great  generals  have  been  engaged 
in  mortal  combat  for  long  years,  settling  great  questions  in  con- 
troversy, they  have  cherished  for  each  other  deep  respect,  they 
have  been  at  the  farthest  remove  from  rancor  and  animosity. 
It  ooght  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  theologians,  and  odium  theo- 
logicwn  should  cease  to  be  a  possible  combination  of  words 
in  reference  to  combatants  recognized  as  belonging  within 
the  Christian  lists.  In  determining  who  these  are,  the  greatest 
charity  possible  to  right  reasoil  should  have  sovereign  sway. 
Charity  that  goes  beyond  that  is  a  hateful  thing,  that  has 
stolen  a  very  beautiful  and  lovely  name.  But  it  is  relatively 
of  litde  account  what  we  may  think  of  one  another.  Our 
aim  should  be  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Master,  and  so 
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to  hold  up  our  little  mirror  to  his  glorious  light  as  to  fefieet 
it  around  as  we  may. 

When  atonemept  as  made  by  the  Son  of  Ood  is  fitly  in- 
terpreted it  appears,  as  President  Edwards  says^  a  *reiy 
rational  thing,  nay,  we  may  add,  the  perfection  of  reason, 
the  most  consummate  moral  manifestation  of  himself  and 
transcendent  moral  excellence  that  God  ever  made,  or-  even 
can  be  conceived  to  have  made.  It  is,  as  the  apostle  Paul 
calls  it  (1  Tim.  ii.  6),  the  testimony  —  in  word  and  deed,  and 
in  utmost  suffering  and  in  death -^  of  the  consummate  flower 
of  humanity  and  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  whom  dwells  the  life 
that  is  the  light  of  men  incarnated  in  him,  to  the  highest 
truth  thought  can  reach  or  receive,  truth  whose  legitimate 
seat  and  throne  is  the  centre  of  the  human  heart.  The 
Word  had  been  uttering  it,  syllable  by  syllable,  since  the 
world  began;  for  his  goings  forth  did  not  begin  when  his 
incarnation  was  effected,  but  were  from  of  old,  from  ever- 
lasting. The  utterance  became  plainer  and  plainer  as  his 
spirit  breathed  progressively  in  the  prophets.  But  at  length 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose,  and  mounted  to  mid  heaven, 
and  flooded  the  universe  with  his  l)eams.  Both  before  and 
since  his  star-heralded  birth  at  Betlilehem,  fitly  sung  by 
angelic  hosts,  he  had  been  the  inspiration  of  all  the  witnesses 
for  (Jod  and  truth  in  behalf  of  man's  redemption  that  ever 
have  trod  our  earth,  and  will  be  till  the  end,  as  it  is  the 
great  function  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  in  his  most  holy  moral 
working,  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  to 
the  soul. 

Atonement,  when  wise  and  good  law  has  prepared  the 
way  for  it,  has  a  higher  sphere  of  influence  than  law.  It 
does  not  address  fear  as  its  primary  appeal ;  it  goes  at  once 
to  tlie  moral  sentiments,  and  at  once  uncovers  the  character 
of  sin  and  of  obedience  to  holy  law.  Hence  it  has  a  more 
mighty,  as  well  as  a  more  natural,  tendency  to  deter  from  sin 
and  win  to  righteousness. 

Both  law  and  atonement  are  personally  administered,  and 
hence  are  the  more  powerful  in  their  influence.    To  make 
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^ther  impersonal  is  to  mar  tlieir  wholesome  efficacy.  In 
the  atonement  God,  as  it  were,  through  his  Son,  unbosoms 
himself  completely,  eomes  with  aH  the  charms  of  infinite 
•hnreliness  and  beauty,  to  bind  the  soul  in  golden  chains. 

We  may  safely  conclude  that,  while  the  world  stands,  the 
drarch,  as  a  body,  will  maintain  and  proclaim  that  the  Son 
of  Ood  has  made  an  atonement  which  does  not  make  void 
the  law,  but  establishes  it  in  greater  glory ;  that  this  atone- 
ment, nahirally  attracting  all  to  Ohrist,  effectually  provides 
for  the  delirerance  of  all  beHeving  souls  from  the  power  of 
flin,  securing  in  such  souls  the  love  and  practice  of  right- 
eousness; and  that  while  it  ultimately  delivers  believing 
penitents  from  the  natural  consequences  of  sin,  it  also  pro- 
vides for  their  legitimate  complete  pardon  and  justification, 
securing  for  them  to  all  eternity  the  position  and  inheritance 
of  children  of  God,  through  union  with  him  who  is  the  first 
bom  among  many  brethren. 


ARTICLE    VI. 
THE  STAB  OF  THE  EAST. 

MX  BST  THBOPOB9  APPBL,  p  J>„  TOIQIBBLT  PKOFB8SOB  OV  AtTBOlTOlCT  HI 
WRAKKUV  AMD  UASMBALL  COLLBOB,  LAMCASTBB,  PA. 

Part  Fibst. 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
was  bom  at  least  four  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  current  chronology,  introduced  during 
tiie  sixth  century  by  the  monk  Dionysius,  without  much 
critical  examination,  and  adopted  by  Archbishop  Usher  over 
two  centuries  ago,  is  therefore  not  less  than  four  years  in 
error.  This  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the 
most  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  in  more  recent 
times.  King  Herod  died  in  the  year  749  of  the  founding  of 
Bome  according  to  one  date  of  this  event,  or  in  750  according 
to  another ;  and  of  course  Ohrist  could  not  have  been  bom 
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in  the  year  758  or  754,  the  time  usually  fibced  for  Ms  birth. 
If,  then  we  add  four  years  —  the  difference  most  generally 
adopted —  to  the  present  year  of  our  Lord,  we  have  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two  years  as  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  incarnation. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  day  of  the  year,  however,  when 
that  event  took  place,  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of 
discussion,  but  without  any  reliable  results.  The  early 
Christians,  who  might  have  ascertained  the  precise  date, 
made  more  account  of  the  event  itself  than  of  the  day,  and 
they  have  therefore  left  no  references  in  their  writings 
which  would  give  the  scholar  a  clew  to  the  solution  of  the 
question.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  traditions 
handed  down  in  the  church  at  Rome  assigns  it  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December  —  the  day  now  generally  adopted  in 
Christian  coimtries  to  commemorate  the  advent  of  our  Sa- 
viour on  earth.  In  modem  times  an  objection  has  been 
urged  against  this  date,  because  it  occurs  in  the  winter,  when 
shepherds  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  out  in  their  fields 
watching  their  flocks  by  night.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Palestine  lies  in  a  southern  latitude,  and  that  its  winters 
differ  materially  from  ours  or  those  of  northern  Europe. 
With  occasional  snow  or  frosts  that  do  not  last  long,  the 
cold  is  not  so  intense  or  continuous  as  in  more  northern 
climes.  The  winter  is  prevailingly  the  rainy  season ;  and 
the  earth,  which  had  been  left  dry  and  parched  by  the  heat 
of  summer,  with  scarcely  any  sign  of  vegetation  left,  is  now 
clothed  with  a  green  verdure,  while  the  grain-fields  every- 
where present  a  cheerful  and  flourishing  appearance.  As  a 
general  thing,  shepherds  have  come  home  with  their  flocks 
from  distant  mountains  and  vallies,  whither  they  led  them 
during  the  summer  for  pasture,  and  have  them  safely  inclosed 
in  sheepfolds  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  state  of  the 
weather.  But  travellers  inform  us,  just  as  we  might  expect, 
that  there  are  always  some  intervals  of  fair  weather  during 
this  rainy  season,  when  shepherds  lead  out  their  flocks  to 
the  neighboring  hills ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in 
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some  cases  they  may  at  times  have  kept  them  out  in  the 
field  all  night.  Such  periods  occur,  we  are  told,  towards 
tiw  end  of  December,  after  there  has  already  been  a  con- 
siderable fall  of  rain,  and  when  the  flowers  are  all  out  in 
bloom.^  The  objection,  therefore,  to  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December  as  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  born  has  in  itself 
really  no  force.  It  is  modern  in  origin,  and  was  first  urged 
only  about  a  century  ago  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and  then  under 
the  influence  of  a  theological  bias.  It  was  never  thought  of  by 
(he  early  Christian  writers  who  Rved  near  Palestine  and  were 
well  acquainted  with  its  climate.  It  would  have  doubtless 
occurred  to  them  if  it  had  had  any  good  foundation  in  facts. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  establish  the  truth  of  the  old 
Soman  tradition ;  it  simply  leaves  the  question  unsettled. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  as  it  seems,  prove  that  it  was  the  identical 
day,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  not ;  and  we  are 
therefore  simply  left  at  liberty  to  regard  the  old  tradition 
for  what  it  is  worth.  It  seems  to  be  the  oldest  and  the  best 
accredited. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Christmas  was  an  artificial 
arrangement,  a  kind  of  compromise  entered  into  by  the  early 
church  to  get  rid  of  certain  heathen  festivals  which  were 
cdebrated  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  an  4iproarious  and 
dissolute  manner.  Of  this  description  were  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,  when  slaves  enjoyed  a  brief  respite  from  bondage, 
and  sodety  generally  was  very  much  demoralized.  In  order 
to  correct  these  excesses,  it  is  imagined  that  Christmas  was 
instituted ;  so  that  heathen  converts,  who  were  accustomed 
from  their  youth  upwards  to  such  celebrations,  might  not 
be  offended,  but  be  better  satisfied  with  Christianity,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  have  a  feast  of  their  own,  freed  from  the 
gross  sensuality  of  the  heathen  orgies.  But  the  Saturnalia 
were  celebrated  at  least  a  week  prior  to  Christmas,  and  the 
whole  temper  of  the  early  church  showed  no  disposition  to 
enter  into  any  compromise  with  heathenism;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  set  itself  in  decided  antagonism  to  everything  of  a 

^  See  Lange's  Commentary,  in  loco. 
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lieatbenisk  character.  It  possessed  within  itself  a  principle, 
and  a  life  that  ahnndantlj  qualified  it  to  create  for  itself  its 
own  festivals. 

So  far  as  Christmas  connected  itself  with  the  hist<N7'  of 
the  times,  its  origin  was  Jewish,  rather  than  pagan.  It 
synchronized  with  the  Jewish  feast  of  the  dedication — the 
feast  that  celebrated  the  purification  of  the  Temple  under 
Judas  MaocabaeuSy  which  had  been  celebrated  by  the  Jews 
for  centuries^  and  which  is  still  obserred  by  them  4>a  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  of  December,  As  many  of 
the  first  Christians  were  of  Jewish  origin,  and  still  continued 
in  the  practice  of  Jewish  customs  after  they  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  an  originally  Jewish 
feast  should  in  the  course  of  time  change  its  character,  and 
be  transformed  into  one  that  was  purely  Christian.  So  it  was 
with  the  passover  and  the  feast  of  pentecost.  The  great 
Oerman  pbdlologian,  Jacob  Orimm,  in  this  way  accounto  for 
the  origin  of  the  Oerman  name  for  Christmas,  Weihnachien^ 
which  comes  from  the  days  of  the  early  Ooths,  meaning 
dedicixKon  nigkt^  and  ccmtains  a  manifest  reference  to  the 
original  Jewish  character  of  this  festival.  If  our  Saviour 
was  bom  during  this  same  night,  it  would  be  a  remarkable 
coii^idence,  which  could  not  be  without  a  deep  significance 
in  the  divine  mind ;  if  not»  the  origin  and  appn^riateneaa  ot 
the  day  would  still  be  accounted  for. 
y  The  precise  day  in  the  year,  however,  on  which  Christ 
was  born  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  account  It  is 
the  great  event  itself  which  interests  us  most  of  all ;  for  it  is 
the  pivot  upon  which  all  history  revolves — the  turning-paint 
of  its  grand  departure  for  a  higher  destination  and  a  nobler 
consummation.  It  was  an  event  of  world-wide  significance 
—  the  greatest  which  had  occurred  since  the  creation,  rising 
also  above  that  —  one  that  was  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
other  grand  events  in  history,  until  it  results  in  the  final 
victory  of  light  over  darkness  in  the  restitution  of  all  things* 
Touching  the  very  life  of  history,  it  has  sent  out  undulations 
over  the  whole  surface  of  human  society. 
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Now  U  wgs  emiiieiitlj  proper  that  an  eyent  like  this,  so 
wH^  reaching  in  its  scope,  should  in  some  way  be  heralded 
forth  to  the  world,  and  be  announced  in  some  trulj  dramatic 
n^fUQLn^i  in  keeping  witli  its  remote^  as  well  as  its  more 
immediate  bearings.  Appropriately  it  had  to  be  announced 
firat  to  the  Jews,  iu  a  manner  that  was  in  harn^ony  with 
thc^.  chigrau^r  ^nd  history.  A9  a  nation  they  Fere  not  dis- 
tuiguisbed  for, their  progress  in  the  arts,  sciences,  or  in 
philpfi<^^.  It  was  only,  at  a.  l9ter  day  tha:t  they  nwiifested 
anything  like  a  high<»rder  of  talent  for  speculation  or  human 
learning.  In  these  respects  they  were  excelled  by  other 
nationa  aroond  them.  But,  on  the. other  hand,  they  were 
distoagairiied  above  all  otfier  nations  o£  antiquity  for  their 
Mose  of  religion,  ol  the  supernatural,  and  (during  their  later 
iMtory,  especially)  for  their  tenacity  in  holding  to  the  idea 
of  one  Supreme  Being  in  its  purity.  This  was,  indeed,  their 
Toeation^  their  mission,  their  high  distinction  in  history ;  for 
liUch^  however,  they  had  to  be  trained  and  educated  by  a 
kngifieries  of  the  most  wonderful  and.extraordinary  events. 
To  a  people  so  peculiarly  constituted  revelations  could  be 
ittado,  frma  time  to  time,  directly  and  njoxc^ulously  from 
s  higher  sphere,  and  they  could  also  be  intrusted  with  them 
for  8a&-keeiMSig  for  the  world  at  large.  They  bdieved  in 
aodi  manifestations)  and  wero  {Hrepared  not  only  to  embrace 
tiiem,  but  also  to  admit  their  true  source  in  Ood.  They  also 
had  a  correct  sense  by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled  to 
distingoish  the  true  from  the  spurious  in  any  professedly 
supernatural  event  This,  how^ever,  was  not  always  true  of 
the  Scribes  and  Phorisees,  nor  of  the  mass  generally,  but  of 
thmr.  prophets  and  of  those  among  them  who  still  retained 
the  primitive  piety  of  their  forefathers. 

To  the  Jews,  therefore,  the  proclamaticm  of  the  birth  of  a 
Saviour  was  made  in  a  supernatural  way.  The  veil  that 
separates  the  natural  from  the  supernatural  was  withdrawn 
for  a  moment,  and  through  the  open  skies  a  choir  of  angels, 
Jooking.down,  made  the  great  announcement  in  that  never- 
dying  song,  ^  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men,"  whose  grand 
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refrain  has  been  returning  back  tx)  heaven  from  hnman  lips 
through  all  the  ages  since.  As  a  general  thing,  the  Jews 
had  deteriorated  very  much  from  that  lofty  theocratic  faith 
which  had  once  distinguished  them ;  they  were  for  the  most 
part  mere  formalists ;  but  a  pure  and  simple  piety  still  lingered 
among  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  The  shepherds  at 
Bethlehem  were  of  this  description,  and  for  them  it  was 
reserved  to  see  the  opening  heavens  and  to  hear  the  good 
news  from  angelic  voices.  Those  in  authority  at  Jerusalem 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  such  a  communication 
from  the  other  world. 

As,  however,  Christ  was  bom  for  tlie  whole  family  of  man, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  heathen  world,  on  the  outside  of 
the  church  as  then  established,  should  also  in  some  becoming 
way  be  apprized  of  this  wonderful  event;  and  this  was 
accordingly  accomplished  by  means  of  an  extraordinary  star, 
whose  meaning  was  made  known  to  the  wise  men  of  the 
East.  The  heathen  world  had  renounced  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  supernatural 
method  of  revelation  was  withheld  from  them,  and  restricted 
to  the  single  nation  of  the  Jews.  But  they  were  not  left  in 
total  darkness,  without  any  witness  of  God ;  they  retained 
the  light  of  nature  and  of  reason,  through  which  He  con- 
tinued to  communicate  with  them.  They  were  thrown  in  a 
measure  upon  their  own  resources ;  and  it  became  their 
mission  to  cultivate  science,  to  search  the  hidden  depths  of 
philosophy,  and  to  give  audience .  to  the  inward  promptings 
of  reason,  of  conscience,  or  of  whatever  faith  or  light  they 
still  retained.  Comparatively  considered,  this  was  at  best 
mere  starlight ;  but  it  served  an«important  purpose  in  enabling 
them  to  steer  their  fi*ail  bark  over  the  dark  and  tempestuous 
seas,  until  the  true  light  should  shine  down  upon  tlie  dark- 
ness of  earth,  for  which  the  light  that  was  still  in  the  heathen 
mind  helped  to  prepare  the  way. 

In  keeping,  therefore,  with  the  constitution  of  heathen 
society,  it  would  appear  that  the  burth  of  Christ  had  to  be 
announced  not  by  a  miracle,  but  by  an  occurrence  in  the 
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order  of  nature ;  not  by  a  direct  revelation,  but  by  science ;  not 
by  messengers  from  the  spiritual  world,  but  by  a  brilliant  star. 
In  the  first  place,  the  illustrious  personages  to  whom  the 
star  made  the  revelation  demand  attention.  They  were  the 
elect  from  among  the  greatest  and  the  best  that  could  be 
found  in  the  Gentile  world.  The  magi,  as  we  are  told,  hailed 
from  the  Orient,  the  land  of  the  East  and  of  the  rising  sun. 
As  this  language  embraces  a  wide  scope  of  country,  they 
may  have  come  from  Arabia,  as  some  suppose ;  from  Chaldea, 
from  Persia,  Media,  or  from  the  still  more  distant  regions  of 
India,  as  some  have  maintained.  The  evidence  that  we 
have  seems  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  the  Parthian  empire, 
embracing  ancient  Media  and  Persia,  as  the  proper  home 
of  the  wise  men.  The  term  "  magi "  (or  "  magus,"  in  the 
singular)  is  of  Medo-Persian  origin,  and  was  first  employed 
in  Media  to  designate  its  priests,  philosophers,  or  wise  men 
as  a  class,  just  as  "  philosopher  '*  was  the  term  used  in 
Greece  and  Rome,^ "  rabbi "  among  the  Jews,  or  "  brahmin  " 
among  the  Hindoos.  It  was,  however,  in  the  course  of  time, 
transplanted  into  other  languages,  with  a  corresponding  de- 
generacy of  meaning.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  especially 
the  Romans,  it  was  synonymous  with  astrologer,  enchanter, 
sorcerer,  or  impostor,  and  from  it  we  have  derived  the  words 
"magic"  and  "  magician,"  which  are  suggestive  of  anything 
but  honesty  and  truth.  But  we  must  not  confound  the  more 
ancient  and  honorable  order  of  the  magi  with  their  degenerate 
and  dishonorable  successors  in  the  western  world,  who,  under 
the  cover  of  their  fair  fame,  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  men 
for  ihe  sake  of  lucre.  As  their  title  signifies,  they  were  noble 
and  influential ;  they  were  the  priests,  the  theologians,  and 
philosophers  of  their  nation ;  and  they  were  also,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  the  statesmen  of  their  age ;  for  they 
were  consulted  on  all  points  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  and  in  this  way  exerted  a  wide  political 
influence.  They  were,  accordingly,  the  highest  authority  in 
matters  of  religion ;  they  embodied  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
rf  their  times ;  and  they  were  especially  distinguished  for 
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fheif  knowledge  of  medieine  and  astronomy.  If  fhej  were 
addicted  to  divination,  astrology,  or  other  superstitions,  as 
the  learned  were  very  generally  in  their  di^s,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  suppose  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  should 
rise  above  these  errors,  and  gain  some  glimpses  of  divine 
truth  itself.  This,  as  we  take  it,  was  the  good  fortune  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  East,  who,  like  Melchisedec,  Job  and 
his  companions,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  others,  were  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  not  far  from  it,  although  on  the  outside 
of  the  visible  church.  ^This  will  become  the  more  apparent, 
if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  comparatively  pure  form  of 
rdigion.in  which  they  were  trained  and  grew  up. 

The  old  Zend  religion,  as  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  .still  held 
its  sway  over  the  region  of  country  from  which  they  came. 
In  the  history  of  the  world  it  recognised  two  principles,  or 
creators,  in  opposition  to  the  Monism  of  India,  the  principle' 
of  light  and  x>f  darkness,  of  good  and  pf  evil,  which  are  in 
continual  conflict,  each  seeking  for  the  victory  over  the 
world,  giving  rise  to  wars  and  the  most  fearful  commotions 
in  history.  In  the  end  the  principle,  of  light  will  gain  the 
triumph  over  the  principle  of  darkness,  when  there  will  be 
a  general  resurrection,  a  judgment  day,  and  a  final  separation 
between  the  kingdoms  of  truth  and  error;  the  rightecms 
shall  dwell  forever  in  a  region  of  unadulterated  light,  whilst 
the  wicked  shall  be  confined  forever  in  a  region  of  perpetual 
darkness.  Before  this  final  victory,  however,  the  principle 
of  darkness  will  at  times  seem  to  carry  everything  before  it, 
and  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  of  light ;  but  in 
order  to  prevent  such  a  catastroj^e,  Ormazd,^  the  good  prin- 
ciple, or  being,  will  send  a  prophet,  a  deliverer,  a  Saviour 
called  Sosiosh,  who  will  turn  the  tide  of  victory,  heal  the 
world. of  its  disorders,  and  reign  a  thousand  years.  This 
Sosiosh  or  Saviour,  further,  according  to  the  Zendavesta,  the 
sacred  book  of  the  Persians,  was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  out 
of  the  water  of  a  running  brook,  in  a  supernatural  way.  The 
followers  of  this  system  were  not  idolaters  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.    They  rejeqted  idols,  and  worshipped 
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light,  espeeially  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  the  symbol  of  their 
good  Ormazd,  in  opposition  to  the  wicked  Ahrimau,  their 
Satan.  These  are  some  of  the  leading  points  of  Par»ism, 
the  religion  of  the  old  Peraiana,a8  gathered  from  their  sacred 
writings  by  the  diligence  of  modem  scholars.  With  much 
that  is  fanciful  and  purely  speculative,  it  embodies  some  of 
the  main  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and,  as  a  system  of '  heathen 
religion,  approaches  prpbably  nearer  to.  that,  of  divii^e  rpye- 
lation  than  any  other.  It  wa^  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  primi- 
tiye  revelation  obscured  by  its  passage  through  earthen 
vessels.^ 

Trained  in  this  sublime  system  of  doctrines,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  Persian  magi  could  be  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  Messiah  by  their  own  study  and  re- 
flection under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  aided  as 
they  doubtless  were  by  some  knowledge  of  Judaism,  which 
at  this  time  had  spread  over  all  the  regions  of  the  East. 
They  were  impelled  to  this  very  mi|ch  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  lived.  The  times  were  out  of  joint ;  confusicm 
prevailed  among  the  nations;  the  world  lay  prostrate  and 
helpless  under  the  iron  hoof  of  the  Boman  colossus;  and 
&e  tdmeior  the  appearanee  of  the  Deliverer  or  Mediator  must 
have  seemed  to  them  to  be  urgent.  Pondering  over  tl^e  deep 
question  of  human  destiny,  and  diligently  watching  the  signs 
of  .the  times,  as  they  were  required  to  do  by  their  profession 
as  well  as  by  their  inclination,  they  observe  at  length  an  ex- 
traordinary appearance  in  the  heavens.  Guided  by  Ijght 
from  without  and  from  within,  from  above  and  from  below, 
ai^ter  long  ai>d  wearisome  watchings  and  searchings,  they  at 
length  discover  the  true  meaning  of  the  star,  and  set  out  on 
their  journey  to  see  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews. 

Tradition  has  it  that  there  were  three  of  them,  Melchior, 
Caspar,  and  Baltasar ;  that  one  brought  gold,  another  frank- 
incense, and  the. third  myrrh;  and  that  these  three  were 
kings.  The  foundation  of  such  a  myth  was  probably  nothing 
more  tiian  the  illustrious  birth  and  high  rank  of  these  magi. 
.      i   i8eeAi«b*'Bwrti8iii,''inHenog'8Beal-EiK7olo|Medie. 
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Quite  likely  there  were  more  than  three,  who,  with  a  retinue 
of  seryants,  formed  an  imposing  caravan,  which  may  help  to 
account  for  the  profound  sensation  which  they  produced  aifter 
they  had  entered  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  Qation. 

The  sign  in  the  heavens  which  had  guided  them  on  their 
long  journey  westward  was,  we  are  told,  a  star.  Some  have 
supposed  it  was  a  meteor,  not  higher  up  in  the  region  of  the 
air  than  the  clouds ;  that  it  went  before  the  magi,  and  moved 
with  them  all  the  way  from  the  E&st  to  Jerusalem,  and  then 
became  stationary  when  it  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
young  child  lay.  But  meteors  are  now  better  imderstood 
than,  they  were  formerly.  They  are  not  formed  out  of  ex- 
halations in  the  air,  as  used  to  be  supposed,  but  come  down 
to  us  from  the  distant  regions  of  space.  They  are,  in  fact,  of 
the  nature  of  planetary  bodies,  revolving  around  the  sun  in 
regular  orbits,  just  as  the  planets  themselves  do ;  but  some 
of  them  passing  near  the  earth  are  drawn  out  of  their  course 
and  either  fall  upon  the  earth,  or  dipping  into  its  atmosphere 
and  setting  themselves  on  fire  by  friction,  pass  out  beyond 
the  earth's  attraction  on  their  long  circuits  through  space. 
They  never  stand  still,  although  sometimes  they  seem  to  do 
so,  and  are  all  characterized  by  the  great  rapidity  of  their 
motions,  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  star 
which  the  wise  men  saw  every  evening  for  many  months 
could  not  have  been  one  of  our  ordinary  meteors. 

Others  have  supposed  that  it  was  of  the  character  of  a 
meteor,  created  at  the  time  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  magi,  just  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  or  the  pillar  of 
fire  guided  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness,  halting  .or 
advancing  just  as  circumstances  required.  And  still  others 
have  supposed  that  it  was  the  cloudy  pillar,  or  the  Shekinah 
itself,  which  had  once  more  returned  to  the  earth  to  direct  the 
wandering  fortunes  of  the  church.  But  such  suppositions 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  solid  foundation  in  the  historical 
narrative,  which  speaks  of  the  sign  in  the  skies  as  one  of  the 
regular  stars,  and  not  as  a  body  created  for  the  purpose,  or 
anything  unlike  a  star.    It  does  not  imply  or  seek  to  impress 
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upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  there  was  anything  mirao* 
ulous  in  its  character.  Miracles  are  usoallj  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  miracles  ;  they  were  necessary  in  certain  impor- 
tant junctures  in  history ;  but  it  is  not  wise,  as  in  this  case^ 
to  multiply  them  where  there  is  no  necessity.  Commiserating 
those  empty,  negative  critics,  who  spend  their  time  in  vain 
in  attempting  to  explain  the  sublime  miracles  of  the  Bible 
by  natural  causes,  we  believe  that  the  resources  of  modem 
astronomy  are  amply  sufficient  to  afford  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  mysterious  star  without  recourse  to  a  miracle. 
A  rational  and  intelligent  curiosity  could  ask  for  nothing 
more. 

Origen,  and  others  of  the  church  fathers,  without  any 
critical  examination,  supposed  that  it  was  a  comet  that 
heralded  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  this  could  not  have  been 
the  case,  because  at  that  period  of  history,  as  well  as  subse- 
quently, comets  were  universally  regarded  with  feelings  of 
fear  and  dread,  as  harbingers  of  eviL  Somehow  or  other, 
perhaps  from  their  fiery  appearance,  they  have  always  been 
looked  upon  as  portending  evil  to  the  world,  such  as  civil 
commotions  and  bloodshed ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
bet  that  in  a  number  of  oases,  which  we  have  on  record, 
they  seemed  to  justify  this  interpretation  of  their  sudden 
appearance  in  the  skies.  One  appeared  at  the  time  Julius 
Caesar  was  assassinated,  seeming  to  portend  the  civil  wars 
that  followed;  and  another  is  recorded  by  Josephus  as 
appearing  in  the  sky  for  a  month  over  Jerusalem  when  it 
▼as  beseiged  by  the  Romans.  Many  others  have  appeared 
during  important  crises  in  history.  It  is  not  likely,  there- 
fore, that  the  Eastern  sages  could  have  been  led  by  a  comet 
to  set  out  on  their  journey  to  find  their  Sosiosh,  their  Saviour, 
or  Prince  of  Peace.  There  was  doubtless  something  extra- 
ordinary  in  the  appearance  of  the  star.  St.  Ignatius  in  the 
second  century  describes  it  as  being  very  bright.^ 

No  critical  attempt  was  made  to  determine  its  precise 
character  until  tiie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

•  >  Epit.  ad  Ephot. 
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In -the  year  1604  there  was  a  carious  coBJonotion  Of  ^  tlie^ 
tfaaree  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn^  Mars,  which  seemed  to  oome 
ifom  dififeretot  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  approaeh  very  n^Jar 
each  other.  At  the  same  time,  an  entirely  new  star  made 
its  appearance  in  the  right  foot  of  the  constellaticm  Serpen- 
tarins,  noifar  off,  which  shono  with  a  splendor  exceeding  that 
of  the  planet Yenns,  for  months,  and  then  disappeared  entirely 
from  view.  The  great  astronomer,  Eepler,  was  an  attentive 
observer  of  these  strange  phenomena,  and  wrote  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  appearance  of  the  new  star.  To  his  serious  and 
thoughtful  mind  it  occurred  that  such  a  conjunction  of  the 
planets  might  have  been  the  star  of  the  wise  men ;  and  be 
accordingly  went' to  work  and  ascertained  by  a  laborious 
ddculation  that  there  actually  had  been  such  a  conjunction  of 
the  leading  planets  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour^s  birth. 
He  discovered,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  there  had  been  no 
less  than  three  conjunctions  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
daring. the  same  year,  and  that  in  the  spring  following  there 
was  another  conjunction  of  the  three  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Mars.  With  no  very  accurate  knowledge  of  chronology 
he  supposed  that  the  conjunction  of  the  three  planets  in  the 
spring  constituted  the  star  that  led  the  wise  men  from  JensH 
salem  to  Bethlehem. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  this  hypothesis  in  detail,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  explain  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
reader  the  nature  of  these  plimetary  conjuntions  or  constel- 
lations. We  premise  by  stating  that  the  planets  are  confined 
to  a  narrow  belt  or  zone  of  the  heavens,  eight  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  annual  path  of  the  sun 
through  the  skies.  This  is  the  far-famed  zodiac.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones,  they  do  not  deviate 
to  any  eonsiderabJe  extent  on  either  side  from  the  solar 
track.  Like  the  sun  itself  they  generally  travel  eastward 
among  the  stars.  As  they  noove  with  different  velocities, 
because  they  are  at  different  distances  from  the  centre  of 
motion,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  one  of  them  should  over- 
take another,  pass  close  by  it,  or  even  go  right  over  it.    This 
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wonld  be  called  a  conjunction.  As  two  of  them  may  tbns 
come  together  and,  as  it  were,  greet  each  other  in  the  skies, 
and  then  travel  onwards  with  varying  speed  in  their  respeo^ 
tive  orbits  and  separate,  so  three,  four,  or  more  may  seem  to 
converge,  so  as  to  get  very  near  each  other,  or  even  to  stand 
one  above  the  other,  so  as  to  appear  for  a  short  time  as  one 
star.  The  Jewish  rabbis  have  a  tradition  that  at  the  birth 
of  Abraham  a  certain  star  stood  in  the  east  in  the  morning 
which  devoured  four  other  stars.  This  refers  unquestionably 
to  a  conjunction  of  the  five  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Mercury,  in  which  all  five  came  together,  and,  to 
an  observer  on  the  earth,  appeared  one  above  the  other  in  tlie 
same  straight  line.-  As  Mercury  is  comparatively  near  the  sun, 
such  a  complete  conjunction  could  occur  only  in  the  west,  and 
early  in  the  evening,  or  in  the  east  at  early  dawn,  according 
to  the  tradition.  Whether  such  a  conjunction  as  this  took 
place  at  the  birth  of  Abraham  may  be  questioned,  because 
it  was  an  opinion  among  the  Jews  that  planetary  (^onjimctions 
appeared  at  the  birth  of  Moses  and  other  great  men ;  yet  the 
tradition  is  an  interesting  one  as  showing  that  such  phe- 
nomena of  planets  coming  together,  and  seeming  to  devour 
each  odier,  must  have  been  witnessed  within  the  memory  of 
man.  Otherwise  they  could  have  hardly  been  thought  of. 
Those  most  observant  people,  the  Chinese,  have,  it  is  said, 
a  record  of  a  conjunction  of  no  less  than  five  of  the  planets.^ 
But  let  us  now  see  how  three  conjunctions  of  two  planets 
can  take  place  in  the  same  year.  As  already  said,  the 
planets,  as  a  general  thing,  move  from  west  to  east  along 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  a  direct  motion.  K  ihey  were 
viewed  from  the  sim  they  would  continue  to  pursue  without 
interruption  the  same  direct  course;  but  as  they  are  seen 
from  the  earth,  which  is  itself  in  motion,  moving  during  one 

1  Tbe  reader  maj  call  to  mind  the  conjanction  of  Mars  and  Satnm  in  the 
CMtem  part  of  the  stSee,  and  a  similar  conjanction  of  Jnpiter  and  Venus  In  the 
wastyln  theearljpartofNoTembcrlaBt  The  two  former  made  a  tery  near  aj^ 
proach  to  each  other,  whilst  the  two  latter,  more  conspicnons,  were  farther  apart 
When  the  skj  was  clear,  these  phenomena  were  objects  singalarly  beaatifal  to 
heboid,  and  well  calculated  to  induce  serious  thought  and  reflection. 
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half  of  the  year  in  one  direction  through  space,  and  daring 
the  other  half  in  the  opposite  direction,  they  appear  at  times 
to  stop  in  their  course,  then  retrograde  for  a  while,  and 
afterwards,  turning  around  again,  pui*sue  their  forward  course. 
This  will  serve  to  explain  the  three  conjunctions  that  took 
place  during  the  same  jear  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  dates  are  given  as  corrected  by  Encke, 
the  great  mathematician  and  astronomer.  The  first  occurred 
in  the  year  747  or  748  of  the  building  of  Rome,  on  the  24th 
of  May ;  that  is,  at  that  time  Jupiter,  the  inner  planet,  over- 
took Saturn  moving  more  tardily  along  its  outer  orbit,  and 
formed  a  conjunction ;  some  time  afterwards  Jupiter  com- 
menced to  retrograde,  went  back  and  met  Saturn  which  had 
lagged  behind,  on  the  27th  of  October.  Then  for  a  while 
Saturn  was  in  advance,  but  Jupiter  having  described  his  arc 
of  retrogradation,  once  more  turned  around  and  with  lus 
superior  velocity  passed  Saturn  a  third  time  at  a  distance 
apparently  no  greater  than  that  of  a  hand's  breadth,  on  the 
16th  of  November.  The  next  conjunction  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, when  Mars  was  added  to  the  constellation,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  manner. 

Kepler  thought  that  these  conjunctions,  or  at  least  one  of 
the  planets  concerned,  constituted  the  star  of  the  east,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Ideler  and  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  theologians  at  the  present  day.  The  view  is 
somewhat  captivating,  and  hence,  perhaps,  imaginative  theo- 
logians are  so  ready  to  adopt  it.  Dean  Alford,  in  his  com- 
mentary, on  the  New  Testament,  seems  to  be  carried  away 
with  it,  without  appearing  to  be  annoyed  by  any  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  it  is  involved.  But  the  objections  that 
can  be  urged  against  it  are  numerous,  and,  as  we  think,  well 
grounded.  A  conjunction  of  stars  is  a  constellation,  not  a 
star ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  word  star  is  to  be  understood 
in  some  "  wider  astrological  meaning  "  is  altogether  gratui- 
tous. The  early  church  fathers  did  not  so  undereiCand  it.  ' 
Following  the  traditiftn,  that  was  not  yet  old,  they  spoke  of 
it  as  a  star,  or  a  single  body,  and  those  who  followed  them 
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80  understood  it  down  to  the  time  of  Kepler.  The  Scripture 
says  that  the  ^^  star  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood 
over  where  the  young  child  was."  This  means  that  it  was 
yertical,  that  is,  it  must  have  appeared  in  the  zenith.  But 
neither  Mars,  Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  as  astronomy  will  teach  us, 
could  ever  have  been  in  the  zenitli  of  Bethlehem.  None  of 
them  wander  far  from  the  ecliptic,  not  more  than  a  few 
degrees,  Saturn  about  two  degrees  and  a  half.  Mars  less,  and 
Jupiter  still  less,  only  about  a  degree  and  a  third.  Now  as 
the  ecliptic  is  always  south  of  Jerusalem,  these  planets  can 
never  approach  nearer  the  vertical  point  of  Bethlehem  than 
from  six  to  eight  degrees,  and  this  can  occur  very  seldom. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  much  further  south,  just  as  they 
always  are  in  our  latitude.  In  order  that  they  might  be  in 
the  asenith,  Bethlehem  ought  to  have  been  situated  under  the 
tropic  of  CSancer,  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  southern  Arabia, 
some  five  or  six  hundred  miles  south  of  Arabia. 

The  chronological  objection  is  also  serious,  and  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge  insurmountable.  The  conjunctions  made 
their  appearance  in  the  year  of  Rome  747  or  748.  That  is 
certain,  because  their  discovery  is  the  result  of  mathematical 
calculation ;  but  the  conclusions  of  chronology,  which  are 
also  reliable,  point  to  the  year  749  or  750,  as  the  year  in 
which  Christ  was  born.  Those  who  regard  the  constellations 
as  constituting  the  star  of  the  wise  men,  of  course  do  not 
feel  the  force  of  this  difficulty.  They  settle  the  question  of 
chronology  by  the  star,  or  conjunctions,  and  are  obliged  to 
maintain  that  Christ  was  born  six  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  not  four.  But  this  does  violence  to  history,  and  sets 
aside  the  results  of  faithful. and  learned  investigations  in  the 
science  of  chronology.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  maintained 
on  this  ground,  apart  from  the  oUier  improbabilities  to  which 
we  hate  directed  attention.  Besides,  it  is  evidently  a  far- 
fetdied  exposition  of  what  is  after  all  a  very  simple  narrative 
in  Scripture.  We  must  therefore  cast  around,  and  ascertain 
whether  astronomy  has  any  other  resources  which  will  be  of 
avail  in  determining  the  question  before  us*  If  the  conjuno** 
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tions,  we  may  say,  were  not  the  star  of  the  magi,  they  were, 
no  doubt,  closely  connected  with  it ;  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
they  were  no  doubt  a  link  in  the  history  or  the  res  gestae^ 
and  performed  an  important  part  in  inducing  the  wise  men 
to  undertake  their  journey  to  the  West.  They  were  not  re- 
ferred to  directly  by  the  sacred  writer,  who  studied  brevity, 
but  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  fact  that  Herod  slew  all  the 
young  children  that  had  been  bom  at  Bethlehem  from  the 
very  time  that  they  had  made  their  appearance,  "  from  two 
years  and  under,  according  to  the  time  which  he  had  dili- 
gently inquired  of  the  wise  men"  (Matt.  ii.  16). 

As  already  remarked,  a  new  star  made  its  appearance  in 
connection  with  the  conjunction  of  1604  in  the  constellation 
of  Serpentarius,  which  shone  with  superior  splendor  for 
many  months  and  then  disappeared  altogether.  This  throws 
light,  as  we  think,  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  and  relieves  it 
materially  of  its  difficulties.  It  seems  to  be  just  what  is 
needed  to  complete  the  picture.  New  stars,  such  as  had  not 
been  previously  visible,  though  not  numerous,  are  known  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  skies  from  time  to  time.  The 
annals  of  China  report  a  goodly  number  of  them.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  occurred  in  the  year  1572,  in  the  con- 
stellation of  Cassiopeia,  and  was  observed  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
the  astronomer,  for  many  months.  His  attention  was 
directed  to  it  by  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  open  air  who  had 
been  brought  together  to  gaze  at  it  on  account  of  its  remark- 
able brilliancy.  It  was  brighter  than  any  of  the  planets,  cast 
a  shadow,  and  was  visible  during  daylight.  It  then  gradually 
grew  dimmer,  and  vanished  altogether  from  sight  at  the  end 
of  sixteen  montlis.  Tycho  wrote  a  full  accouht  of  the 
changes  of  this  star ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  it  induced  him  to 
make  astronomy  his  future  vocation.  The  French  reformer, 
Theodore  Beza,  maintained  that  it  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
which  had  returned  to  our  skies  in  order  to  announce  to  men 
a  new  era  in  the  spread  of  Christianity.^  • 

1  It  is  possible  that  it  waa  the  star  of  the  wise  men.  It  has  been  supposed  bj 
tome,  with  some  show  of  plansibilitj,  that  the  new  stars  which  appeared  in  the 
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In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  brilliancy  of 
these  stars  and  then  of  their  apparent  extinction,  astrono- 
mers are  not  agreed.  As  a  general  thing  the  fixed  stars,  to 
which  they  evidently  belong,  shine  with  an  equable  degree 
of  splendor  from  age  to  age.  But  some  of  them  are  known 
to  be  subject  to  cliangcs  in  this  respect,  whilst  others  disap- 
pear from  view  and  are  lost  altogether.  The  former  are 
called  variable  stars,  and  have  their  periods  of  maximum  and 
minimum  brightness,  that  are  well  known,  varying  from  a 
few  days  to  many  years.  What  are  called  new  stars  prob- 
ably belong  to  this  class  o^  bodies,  and  differ  from  them  only 
in  the  fact  that  their  periods  are  very  long,  and  their  diminu- 
tion of  light  so  great  as  to  render  them  invisible  to  us  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  It  is  said  that  there  is  such  a  star 
which  flashes  forth  in  great  brilliancy  only  once  in  eight 
hundred  years. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  unusual  brilliancy 
of  such  stars  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  worlds  on  fire, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  worlds  undergoing  their  final 
conflagration.  Religious  writers  have  been  naturally  inclined 
to  take  this  view,  as  it  seems  to  favor  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  destruction  of  all  things  in  the  fire  of  the  last  day ;  but 
it  was  held  by  La  Place,  who  was  never  suspected  of  being 
under  the  influence  of  any  religious  bias.  Others  suppose 
that  these  stars  move  in  very  eccentric  orbits,  alternately  ap- 
proaching the  earth,  and  then  receding  from  it  at  regular  in- 
tervals, thus  varying  in  their  brilliancy  according  to  their  dis- 
tances from  the  observer.  A  very  plausible  supposition  is,  that 

jetn  945, 1264,  and  1572  were  identical,  with  intervals  of  about  319  years  between 
their  socceasive  appearances.  As  it  is  believed  that  such  new  stars  are  periodic, 
the  supposition  is  not  absurd,  and  it  follows  that  some  of  us  will  live  to  see 
it  appear  again  some  time  between  the  year  1890  and  the  end  of  the  present 
eeatarj.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  others  have  claimed  that  Kepler's 
new  star  of  the  year  1 604  was  the  star  of  Bethlehem  returned,  because  it  appeared 
about  the  time  of  the  planetary  conjunctions,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
tt  oceuring  about  the  same  time  as  the  wonderful  star.  No  student  well  trained 
in  astronomical  science  would  risk  his  reputation  by  being  positive  or  dogmati- 
cal hi  a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  data  for  a  positive  decision  are  lacking,  and 
the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  is  thus  fsr  wanting. 
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the  yariation  of  their  light  is  owing  to  some  cause  in  their 
physical  constitutions,  by  virtue  of  which  the  combustion  going 
forward  on  their  surfaces  is  counteracted  by  some  unknown 
cause  for  a  while,  and  that  this  being  at  length  overcome, 
they  shine  forth  again  with  imwonted  splendor.  This  would 
be  something  similar  to  what  we  witness  sometimes  in  our 
terrestrial  volcanoes,  which  slumber  for  a  time,  and  then  aU 
of  a  sudden  become  intensely  active.  It  is  now  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  our  sun  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  of  these 
variable  stars.  There  are  times  when  its  surface  is  covered 
with  dark  spots,  and  its  light  is  diminished  ;  this  is  followed 
by  a  period  when  it  is  comparatively  free  of  spots,  and  its 
light  is  intensified.  This  occupies  a  period  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  years.  A  recent  writer  thinks  that  their  periodic 
character  is  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  during  the  period  when  they  shine  brightest  they  are 
passing  through  a  meteoric  ring,  and  are  thus  supplied  with 
an  increase  of  fuel  from  falling  meteors,  which  increases  their 
splendor.  This  last  theory  may  turn  out  to  be  not  the  least 
plausible,  but  the  whole  subject  is  still  involved  in  much 
mystery,  which  speculative  astronomers  are  endeavoring  with 
much  zeal  to  dissipate. 

Betuming  from  this  digression,  we  will  now  gather  up 
the  facts  in  the  case  on  hand,  and  endeavor  to  connect  them 
together  in  one  and  the  same  historical  picture. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  magi,  those  famous 
star-gazers  of  the  East,  most  diligently  observed  the  three 
conjunctions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  same  year,  and 
the  conjunction  of  the  three  planets  during  the  following 
spring.  We  may  also  well  imagine  that  they  cast  in  their 
minds  to  know  what  these  things  meant.  It  was  a  problem 
which  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  solve  —  one,  too,  that 
required  time  and  patience  for  its  solution.  Throu^out  the 
Orient  it  was  a  general  impression  that  a  conjunction  of 
planets  indicated  the  birth  of  some  illustrious  personage. 
As  already  said,  the  Jewish  rabbis  had  a  tradition  that  plan- 
etary conjunctions  announced  the  birth  of  Abraham  and 
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Ifoses ;  and  it  was  a  belief  among  them  that  one  of  these 
oonjunctions  was  to  precede  the  birth  of  their  expected  Mes- 
siah.    It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  as  we  conceive,  for  the 
magi  to  interpret  in  a  general  way  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
junctions.    To  them  it  was  a  fixed  fact  that  some  illustrious 
person  was  to  be  born  and  to  appear  in  the  arena  of  history ; 
but  who  he  was  or  where  he  was  to  be  found  were  questions 
which  they  were  not  prepared  to  answer;    This  required  time 
and  patient  study.    It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  searched 
their  sacred  writings  with  new  interest  and  relish,  that  they 
fead  everything  which  they  could  find  about  their  Sosiosh, 
and  that  they  extended  their  inquiries  into  ihe  literature 
and  traditions  of  other  nations.    There  was  a  widespread 
opinion  throughout  the  East  that  an  illustrious  individual 
was  to  go  forth  from  Judea  and  attain  to  universal  empire. 
This  must  have  been  general,  and  spoken  of  among  all  classes 
of  society,  or  else  such  historians  as  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
would  not  have  deigned  to  notice  it  in  their  histories.    Of 
course  the  magi  had  heard  of  it,  and  it  contributed  materially 
to  the  solution  of  the  great  question  which  had  come  to 
occupy  their  profoundest  attention.    Further,  such  earnest 
seekers  after  the  truth  in  the  darkness  of  heathen  lands 
eonld  not  be  left  without  the  light  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  €k>d,  who  in  all  nations  sheds  light  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  love  the  truth.    At  length  the  light  breaks  in  upon 
their  llioughts ;  a  brilliant  star  is  seen  from  their  watch- 
towers,  rising  in  the  evening  above  the  eastern  horizon  ;  their 
minds  are  made  up ;  local  prejudices  are  thrown  to  the  wind ; 
each  one  takes  up  his  pilgrim  staff ;  and  together  they  travel 
to  the  far  West  to  worship  the  new-bom  King  of  the  Jews. 
Travelling  slowly  over  the  burning  plains  of  Persia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Arabia,  cheered  each  night  by  the  bright  star 
shining  down  upon  them  approvingly,  like  the  eye  of  the 
good  Ormazd,  the  source  of  all  light,  they  arrive  at  last  at 
their  objective   point,  the  capital  of  Judea.^     Here   king 

^  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  star  had  become  inrisible  during  the  joar- 
aej,  and  tfaen  snddeiity  reappeared  after  the  magi  left  the  gates  of  Jermalem  oa 
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Herod  diligently  inquires  about  the  star  and  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  appearance.  They  describe  to  him  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  for  years  past ;  they  tell  him  of 
the  conjunctions  of  the  planets  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Pish  (a  constellation  sacred  to  the  Jews),  and  of  the  won- 
derful star  now  blazing  in  the  sky.  That  artful  and  crafty 
tyrant  is  himself  convinced  by  the  recital  of  such  striking 
occurrences  in  the  heavens ;  he  believes  that  the  old  promise 
is  about  to  go  into  fulfilment;  but,  bold  and  heaven-defiant, 
he  takes  counsel  from  his  fears,  and  artfully  lays  his  plans 
for  the  destruction  of  the  young  child.  He  takes  in  the 
whole  field  of  view,  knows  nothing  of  the  quite  recent  birth, 
but  is  certain  that  it  had  occurred  some  time  during  the  two 
previous  years.  Such  was  his  horoscope  of  the  skies ;  and 
hence,  when  he  was  defeated  in  his  malevolent  designs  hj 
the  warning  of  an  angel,  he  slew  all  the  children  at  Beth- 
lehem under  two  years  of  age,  lest  by  too  narrow  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  sign  in  the  heavens,  he  might  fail  to  destroy 
the  object  of  his  fear  and  hatred.^ 

their  waj  to  Bethlehem.  Bat  there  is  nothing  in  the  narratiTe  that  will  jostil^ 
such  a  snpposition.  It  can  be  maintained  only  on  the  theory  that  the  star 
was  a  subjective  phenomenon,  or  that  it  was  a  luminary  specially  formed  for  the 
occasion. 

^  Ideler  in  his  "  Handbuch  der  Cbronologie/'  Vol.  ii.,  agrees  with  Kepler  that 
the  conjunctions  of  the  planets  constituted  the  star  of  the  wise  men,  and  seeks 
by  means  of  it  to  fix  the  date  of  our  Saviour's  birth  as  having  occurred  six,  in- 
stead of  four,  years  before  the  common  era.  He  does  not  suppose  it  likely  that 
any  new  star  made  its  appearance  at  the  time  of  the  conjunctions,  although  that 
was  actually  the  case  in  Kepler's  star  of  1604.  Ebrard  differs  from  him  in  this 
latter  point,  and  maintains  that  a  star  did  appear,  but  thinks  that  it  appeared  at 
the  time  of  the  conjunctions.  Ho  does  not  see  how  there  could  have  been  two 
years  between  the  conjunctions  and  the  appearance  of  the  star.  The  difficulty 
is  not  serious ;  as  explained  in  the  text,  the  magi  needed  time  for  reflection.  At 
least,  it  is  not  so  great  as  the  chronological  objection,  which,  according  to  the 
learned  researches  of  Wieslcr  and  others,  fix  the  date  of  the  Saviour's  birth 
about  four,  and  not  six,  years  earlier  than  the  common  date.  Olshansen  thought 
at  first  that  the  language  of  the  Scripture  meant  a  star,  and  not  a  star-group ; 
but  after  reading  Ideler  he  became  doubtful  (schwankend)  and  regaided  tlM 
Keplerian  view  as  highly  probable.  None  of  these  writers  seem  to  make  any 
account  of  two  years  preceding  the  coming  of  the  magi  to  Jerusalem,  over 
which  Herod's  mind  wandered,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  no  doubt  diligently 
inqoired  of  the  wise  men  concerning  signs  and  portents  in  the  skies. 
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The  magi  start  out  in  the  evening  on  their  way  to  Beth 
lehem,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  travel  by 
night.  The  star  which  they  had  seen  at  home  in  the  east  — 
that  is,  as  commentators  say,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  sky  — 
at  its  rising,  liad  by  this  time  (three  or  four  months  after  it 
was  seen  rising  in  the  evening)  nearly  reached  its  culmination 
in  the  zenith  ;  and  as  they  travel  southward  towards  Bethle- 
hem they  see  it  before  them,  and  a  few  hours  still  to  the  east 
of  them.  Verging  near  the  zenith,  it  was  an  additional  proof 
to  them  that  they  were  nearing  the  place  of  their  destination, 
and  it  is  said  that  "  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy." 
It  seems  to  move  with  them,  and,  advancing  westward  gradu- 
ally with  the  other  stars,  it  would  reach  the  point  immediately 
above  them  by  the  time  their  short  journey  came  to  an  end, 
and  to  stand  still  with  them  over  the  place  where  the  young 
child  lay. 

The  api)earance  of  an  entirely  new  star  in  the  heavens  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  planetary  phenomena  we 
conceive  to  bo  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  star  of  the  wise  men.  It  is  simple,  and  free  from  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  Keplerian  theory  of  the  conjunc- 
tions must  continue  to  be  invested.  It  is  confirmed,  we  may 
add,  by  the  records  of  the  Chinese,  which  testify  that  a 
wonderful  star  was  seen  in  the  sky  during  the  year  in  which 
Christ  was  born.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  same  that  guided 
the  wise  men.  There  was  an  appropriateness  in  the  sudden 
coming  of  such  a  visitant,  preceded  by  extraordinary  celestial 
phenomena  in  advance,  with  which  no  one  can  fail  to  be 
struck.  Three  conjunctions  in  the  same  year,  forming  a 
trinity,  —  a  sacred  number,  —  and  a  triple  conjunction  in 
the  year  following,  forming  another  trinity,  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  create  wonder  and  to  excite  solemn  reflection,  eveif 
in  our  sceptical  age.  How  much  more  must  this  have  been 
the  case  when  it  was  more  fully  believed  than  at  present  that 
there  was  a  vital  bond  of  connection  between  the  natural 
and  spiritual  worlds.  A  new  star,  following  in  the  wake  of 
these  conjunctions,  would  be  still  more  expressive  of  some 
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great  eyeut  taking  place  in  the  spiritual  world.  As  already 
said,  it  had  been  apparently  slumbering  for  ages ;  but  whilst 
it  thus  seemed  to  be  going  out  in  darkness,  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  only  drawing  in  its  energies  and  husbanding  its 
resources  until  the  time  should  come  when  its  service  should 
be  called  for  by  its  Creator.  Then  its  hidden  energies 
revealed  themselves,  and  it  shone  forth  most  brilliantly  up<m 
the  world, — brighter,  probably,  than  Sirius, — brighter  than 
the  planet  Venus,  or  any  other  star,  —  so  as  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  magi  with  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  that  King 
that  had  been  just  born  into  the  world.^ 

This  is  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  star  which  guided  the  wise  men.  It  was  a 
natural  star,  but  a  truly  wonderful  one.  It  shows  the 
prescience  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  who  from  all  eternity 
holding  the  idea  of  our  universe  in  his  mind  as  one  thought, 
so  ordered  it  that  when  the  greatest  of  all  events  took 
place  in  the  history  of  man,  the  outward  physical  universe 
should  be  called  into  requisition  to  testify  to  its  greataiess 
and  glory. 

Part  Second. 

What  has  been  said  above  constitutes  what  may  be  called 
the  natural  history  of  the  star  —  the  wonderful  phenomenon 
viewed  only  from  its  natural  side.  This  we  regard  as  useful 
and  proper  in  its  place ;  for  where  the  natural  and  super- 
natural come  together  and  blend  into  one,  as  they  do  in  the 
star  of  the  wise  men,  a  clear  conception  of  the  earthly  may 
help  us  materially  in  embracing  and  apprehending  the 
heavenly.    The  external  or  physical  surroundings  are,  of 

^  The  sabstance  of  this  Article  was  embodied  in  a  public  lecture,  which  the 
«  writer  delivered  some  five  years  ago  on  Christmas  Eve,  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Snbseqaentlj,  he  met  with  the  interesting  volume,  entitled  "  The  Wise  Men  of 
the  East,"  bj  Francis  W.  Upham,  LL.D.,  published  in  1873.  In  regard  to  the 
star,  and  other  points  of  interest,  it  is  in  harmony,  we  were  glad  to  see,  with  the 
views  advanced  in  the  lecture.  We  freely  commend  Dr.  Upham's  book,  written 
from  a  Christian  standpoint,  and  embodying  valuable  erudition.  It  is  a  good 
book,  one  that  can  be  read  with  profit  during  the  Christmas  festival,  and 
subsequently. 
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course,  not  the  main  thing ;  but,  constituted  as  we  are,  we 
cannot  dispense  with  any  such  helps  of  faith,  which  (Jod 
himself  has  given  us,  even  though  they  are  external  and  sub- 
ordinate. Besides,  sceptics  sometimes  ask,  contemptuously, 
the  question,  how  a  star  could  have  led  learned  men,  phi- 
losophers, to  a  distant  land  to  bow  in  adoration  at  the  feet 
of  an  infant  child.  A  candid  examination  of  all  the  facts  in 
the  case,  with  the  help  of  science,  may  do  much,  as  we  think, 
in  breaking  the  force  of  their  negative  criticism,  and  in 
showing  that  what  some  may  be  pleased  to  regard  as  an  idle 
tale,  a  puerility  engendered  during  a  credulous  age,  or  a 
mere  subjective  fancy,  after  all  presents  to  our  view  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  pictures  in  the  gallery  of' 
history. 

There  has,  however,  always  been  a  feeling,  a  belief,  or 
persuasion  in  the  Christian  church  that  the  star  of  the  east 
has  a  mystical,  symbolical,  or  prophetic  sense ;  that  is,  that 
it  was  not  only  intended  to  announce  the  fact  that  Christ 
was  bom,  and  mechanically  to  guide  the  wise  men  to  his 
place  of  abode,  but  that  it  had  a  wider  and  more  comprehen- 
sive meaning.  That  comes  out  continually  in  our  Christian 
literature,  in  thoughtful  commentaries,  in  books  of  devotion, 
and  in  our  hymns.  To  the  great  mass  of  devout  believers  it 
is  still  the  star  of  the  east  —  a  perennial  fact  —  a  guide  to 
all  to  the  manger  and  the  stall  for  homage  and  worship. 
We  believe  this  to  be  eminently  scriptural,  and  that  the  case 
in  hand,  is  only  one  instance  of  the  sublime  symbolism  of 
divine  revelation  —  one  of  the  ensamples  or  types  intended 
for  us,  upon  whom  tho  ends  of  the  world  have  come,  no  less 
than  it  was  for  the  Eastern  sages.  There  is,  of  course, 
danger  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  of  running  into  puerilities 
and  one-sided  excesses  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture. 
Hence  in  interpreting  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  natural 
heavens  as  they  appeared  when  the  Lord  of  glory  was  bom, 
^e  shall  endeavor  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  and  reverential,  as 
the  word  of  God  always  demands  of  us  when  we  seek  to 
grasp  its  contents. 

YouXXXY.  Nal87.  22 
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In  the  first  place,  the  star  is  the  representative  of  Christ 
himself,  the  eternal  Logos,  in  the  sphere  of  history.  It  an- 
nounced his  advent  in  our  world.  It  was  the  first  appearance 
of  the  star  of  Christianity  and  the  gospel  in  our  spiritual 
heavens.  Naturally  speaking,  we  have  seen  that  it  was  new — 
one  that  had  not  been  visible  in  the  sky  for  a  long  time.  For 
what  we  know,  it  may  have  shone  down  serenely  upon  primeval 
creation,  and,  with  other  stars,  leaped  for  joy  over  a  new-bom 
world,  and  then  faded  away  into  darkness  over  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  man's  ruin.  We  do  not  know  certainly  its  his- 
tory. But  now  it  comes  forth  joyously  from  the  dark  depths 
of  space,  and  shines  again  with  its  undimmed  splendor.  That 
is  the  nature  of  such  stars.  So  the  Logos,  who  was  the 
morning  star  of  the  first  creation,  but  who  had  withdrawn, 
as  it  were,  and  concealed  himself  from  view  in  the  depths  of 
eternity  when  man  fell,  now  comes  forth  as  the  true  Light  of 
the  world.  He  appears  in  the  very  midst  of  the  darkness 
of  nature,  in  the  depths  of  that  moral  night  which  had  for 
ages  brooded  over  the  world.  Here  he  shines  with  a  serenity, 
a  beauty,  a  splendor  and  glory  compared  with  which  all 
human  lights  or  stars  grow  feeble  and  fade  away.  His  advent 
on  earth  constitutes  the  gospel  —  the  good-  news  of  salvation 
and  eternal  life.  Next  to  the  angelic  hosts  at  Bethlehem, 
the  star  in  the  east  was,  therefore,  the  first  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  the  first  herald  of  salvation  to  the  world.  It  was 
very  meet  and  proper  that  this  should  be  so.  When  the 
highest  heavens  through  angels  announced  the  glad  tidings 
that  God  had  come  into  the  world,  it  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  sacred  drama  then  enacted  that  the  physical  heavens 
should  respond,  catch  up  the  song,  and  repeat  the  wondrous 
story. 

Again,  the  star  announced  the  advent  of  Christ  in  our 
flesh,  the  particular  form  under  which  he  appears  in  history 
or  the  world  of  man — a  region  above  the  mere  world  of  nature. 
It  was,  therefore,  also  the  star  of  the  incaniation.  Man  in 
himself  constitutes  a  world  of  his  own,  better  entitled  to 
that  name  than  the  evanescent  order  of  nature  below  him* 
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It  is  a  uniyerse  of  activities,  which  required  greater  wisdom 
and  a  finer  skill  in  God  to  create  and  build  up,  and  then 
when  rained  to  reconstruct,  than  were  needed  when  he  formed 
the  earth  and  the  heavens.  It  was  also  into  this  world  of 
humanity  the  Son  of  God  entered  when  he  was  born  at  Beth- 
lehem. He  could  not  be  fully  and  sensibly  in  this  kind  of  a 
a  world  except  by  his  birth  of  a  virgin.  It  was  only  in  this 
way,  by  veiling  his  divinity  under  a  human  form, —  by  his 
incarnation,  —  that  he  could  become  part  and  parcel  of 
humanity.  It  brought  him  into  vital  relation  to  it,  and  con- 
stituted him  a  living  factor  in  its  onward  historical  progress. 
But  being  in  our  fiesh,  tabernacling  in  our  human  nature  as 
a  region  of  life,  and  dwelling  among  us,  Christ,  as  the  Logos 
or  eternal  Son  of  God,  could  not  become  nor  remain  a  mere 
co-ordinate  member  or  branch  of  the  human  family.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  he  must  become  its  reigning  head  ;  he  was 
the  fittest.  It  was  something  that  was  longed  for — the  desire 
of  the  nations.  The  world  needed  a  head ;  but  it  could  not 
find  one  ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  general  confusion. 
It  sought  in  empty  and  ineffectual  struggles  for  such  a  head- 
ship ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  only  result  was  that  many 
heads  were  set  up  to  rule  the  world ;  but  these,  being  without 
authority  and  without  capacity  for  the  power  and  the  glory, 
only  aggravated  the  misery  of  the  situation.  The  world 
thus  presented  an  abnormal  or  monstrous  development ;  it 
became  hydra-headed ;  and  the  confusion  grew  worse  from 
day  to  day.  As  the  heads  were  destroyed,  one  after  another, 
others  grew  up  in  their  place,  as  in  the  myth.  The  appearance, 
however,  of  the  Son  of  God  in  history  not  as  a  mere  virtue, 
but  as  a  person,  as  a  divine  incarnation,  gave  him  the  pre- 
eminence in  all  things.  He  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  in  our  'flesh  or  nature  without  becoming  its  ruling 
power,  its  head  and  centre.  Joined  with  him  in  idea  from 
all  eternity,  this  humanity  must  gravitate  toward  him  now 
when  he  appears  in  the  midst  of  its  disorderly  elements  and 
its  scattered  fragments.  In  his  presence  human  sacrifices, 
Hm  vain  efforts  of  men  to  save  themselves,  ceased,  and  the 
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heathen  oracles  became  dnmb.  The  star  in  tiie  east  led  ijtk& 
way  to  the  King  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  King  of  men. 
,fr  Further,  the  star  not  only  annomioed  the  fact  that  Christ 
had  come,  but  proclaimed  it  to  the  entire  heathen  world  ia 
its  best  representatives.  It  performed  an  actual  part  in  the 
realization  of  salvation  in  the  homage  and  worship^  of  these 
good  men.  It  was  the  star  of  the  epiphany,  or  manifestation 
to  the  world  at  large  of  all  that  was  involved  in  the  advent 
and  incarnation  of  Christ.  As  already  said,  he  could  not  be 
in  the  world  really  without  revealing  himself  and  chall^iging 
the  attention  of  men  generally.  As  the  true  light  of  the  world, 
all  lands  and  nations  must  see  it.  The  darkness  could  not 
obstruct  such  a  light,  falling  upon  it  from  the  skies  above.  Ab 
well  might  the  night  strive  to  keep  back  the  light  of  the  risii^ 
sun.  The  actual  manifestation,  however,  was  gradual  in  its 
progress,  and  must  extend  over  ages  before  it  becomes  com- 
plete. The  first  epiphany — the  child  Jesus  lying  in  a 
manger  —  was  to  human  eyes  a  feeble  light,  shining  in  a 
dark  place.  It  was  appropriately  symbolized  by  the  «tar  in 
the  far-off  east,  just  rising  above  the  horizon  to  the  wise 
men,  twinkling  and  struggling  for  expression  amidst  the 
surrounding  mists  of  the  night.  And  yet  even  in  its  first 
feeble  beginnings  it  was  seen  and  recognized  by  a  few  of  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of  earth.  Subsequently  the  light  became 
brighter.  In  the  miracle  at  Cana  Christ,  it  is  said,  begin 
to  show  forth  his  glory  in  a  public  way.  The  multitudes 
glorified  God,  who  had  given  to  man  such  power  to  perform 
such  miracles.  His  whole  life  indeed,  his  death,  his  resur- 
rection and  ascension  to  heaven,  were  simply  a  manifestation 
of  his  glory  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  world.  It  was 
the  prayer  of  his  life,  which  he  was  wont  to  offer  up  with 
much  fervor,  that  the  Father  might  manifest  in  him  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  began.  It  was 
on  this  principle  that  his  divine-human  life  here  on  earth  was 
unfolded ;  and  now  that  he  is  gone  up  on  high  it  is  not  other- 
wise. Having  become  invisible  to  mortal  eye  amidst  the 
effulgence  of  light  which  he  introduced  into  the  worlds  he  is 
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still  its  true  light ;  and  through  his  church,  the  means  of 
grace,  his  word,  the  sacraments,  and  the  ministry^  he  is  still 
manifesting  himself  to  the  world  in  ever-widening  circles  of 
li^t  and  gloiy.  As  the  epiphany  expands  in  outward  ex- 
tent and  in  inward  depth,  it  touches  on  his  second  coming 
in  glory. 

Prom  this  the  vital  character  of  all  true  Christianity  will 
appear.  It  is  essentially  diffusive,  aggressive,  and  world-wide 
in  its  operations.  It  cannot  become  local,  or  even  exclusively 
national.  Its  field  is  the  world,  and  its  era  all  the  ages  that 
are  still  to  come.  It  lives  and  flourishes  in  the  world  only 
as  it  is  missionary  in  its  character  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Its  objective  point,  which  becomes  clearer  and  clearer 
with  each  new  conquest,  is  the  evangelization  of  all  nations. 
Divest  it  of  this  its  aim,  and  its  life  is  gone ;  its  inmost 
spirit  is  grieved  or  quenched.  It  is  no  longer  an  epiphany, 
but  darkness  and  confusion.  The  light  that  is  in  it  is  dark- 
ness. It  has  lost  one  of  the  first  characteristics  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  call  which  it  addressed  to  the  Eastern  sages 
to  come  and  see  and  accept  the  gift  of  heaven.  Individualsi 
as  well  as  churches,  are  smitten  as  it  were  with  the  malaria 
when  they  resist  this  opportunity  to  exercise  themselves  in  the 
faith  and  hope  of  Christianity.  So  we  are  taught  in  a  most 
graphic  manner  by  the  mystery  of  the  star.  It  was  the  first 
to  make  known  the  gospel  to  the  Oentile  world  at  large. 
It  passed  over  and  destroyed  that  middle  wall  of  partition 
which  separated  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  initiated  that  com- 
munion of  saints  in  which  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  It  was,  therefore,  the  first  missionary  of  the  cross  to 
heathen  nations.  It  is  stiU  to  us  the  star  of  the  world's 
evangelization. 

In  the  next  place,  the  star  in  the  east  was  the  symbol  of 
the  world's  conversion,  the  prophecy  of  Christ's  final  victory 
over  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  So  it  doubtless  appeared 
to  the  magi.  They  hailed  the  star  with  great  joy,  because 
in  their  minds  it  pcoplaimed  the  victory  of  light  over  das]& 
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ness.  It  announced  a  great  deal  more,  which  in  their  con- 
dition they  were  not  as  yet  prepared  to  comprehend.  The 
manifestation  of  Christ  in  history  is  no  empty  exhibition  ;  it 
cannot  be  anything  transient ;  it  must  become  really  histor- 
ical, and  be  attended  with  results  in  human  society  corre- 
sponding to  its  divine  nature.  As  already  said,  the  mere 
existence  or  advent  of  Christ  among  men  must  arrest  general 
attention.  But  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  when 
he  begins  to  manifest  himself  in  his  proper  glory  —  in  the 
glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  from  all  eternity — among 
men,  on  the  arena  of  history,  amidst  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  earth.  He  comes  to  men  as  a  prophet,  it  is  true, 
revealing  to  them  the  will  of  God ;  but  he  is  unspeakably 
more  than  a  mere  organ  of  another ;  Tea,  I  say  unto  you,  • 
and  more  than  a  prophet.  He  is  the  revelation  of  the  great 
God  himself  in  human  flesh,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.  As  such  Christ 
reveals  to  men  just  what  they  most  need,  just  what  they 
have  been  looking  for  and  longing  for,  without  knowing  it 
and  without  being  able  to  find  it.  In  him  are  revealed 
infinite  and  imperishable  riches,  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  fountains  of  love  and  affection;  in  a  word,  a 
boundless  supply  of  resources  by  which  man  as  a  whole  or 
men  as  individuals  may  wage  a  successful  war  against  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Such  an  outward,  historical  epiphany 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  person  of  his  Son  cannot  remain 
only  outward  and  objective.  It  must  penetrate  man,  and 
become  something  subjective.  A  manifestation  of  divine 
power  and  glory  like  this,  under  the  active  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  must  become  overwhelming  wherever  men  are 
in  any  way  open  to  these  divine  powers,  and  continually 
tend  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to  what  is  so  evidently 
heavenly  and  divine.  There  will  be  a  response  from  the 
hearts  of  men  somewhere,  and  a  cheerful  submission  to  the 
new  authority  established  among  them.  Tliis  is  taught 
practically,  as  well  as  prophetically,  in  the  mystic  scene  in 
which  the  star  of  the  east  was  a  mute  actor.    It  not  only 
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affirmed  the  fact  that  Christ  was  born;  but  it  actually 
brought  the  wise  men,  externally  as  well  as  internally,  to 
bow  m  humble  adoration  at  his  feet.  This  was  an  actual 
fact — the  conversion  of  these  sages  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
So  much  Christ  as  an  infant  in  the  manger  already  accom- 
plished. It  was  the  beginning  pf  all  subsequent  conversions 
in  the  GrentUe  world  down  to  the  present  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  pledge,  a  sure  prophecy  of  the  future  victories 
over  the  powers  of  darkness  in  this  world. 

But,  lastly,  the  new  star  of  victory  and  conquest,  that  rose 
up  to  view  during  the  first  Christmas  season,  was  also  the  star 
of  reconciliation  and  peace  among  men.  The  conquests  which 
it  foretold  were  not  to  be  outward  and  enforced  by  an  over- 
whelming power  which  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  resist, 
but  inward,  and  cheerfully  acquiesced  in.  The  subjugation 
of  man's  refractory  will  was  to  be  followed  by  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  and  himself.  After  the  conquest  there  was  to 
follow  the  restoration  or  the  thorough  reorganization  of  hu- 
man society  on  the  basis  of  love  and  good  will.  The  work 
just  inaugurated  at  Bethlehem  and  announced  to  the  world 
by  the  mystic  star  was  one.  The  end  already  revealed  itself 
in  the  beginning.  The  latter  was  the  eloquent  prophecy  of 
the  former.  So  it  appeared  in  the  revelations  of  the  angels 
to  the  shepherds.  The  annunciation  that  a  Saviour  was  born 
was  made  in  close  connection  with  the  ultimate  glory  that 
would  accrue  to  God  on  the  one  side,  and  final  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men  on  the  other  side.  The  whole  history 
of  Immanuel,  or  God  dwelling  among  men,  becomes  trans- 
parent in  the  song  of  the  angels,  in  which  the  final  consum- 
mation appears  already  as  a  reality.  The  gloria  in  excelsis 
is  followed  by  the  good  news  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
from  heaven  towards  men.  So,  no  doubt,  the  mystery  of  the 
star  revealed  itself  to  the  faith  of  the  magi.  They  were 
earnest-minded  men,  who  were  concerned  about  the  state  of 
the  world  and  longed  for  its  redemption.  When  others  of 
their  class  gave  up  the  problem  of  human  destiny  in  despair, 
and  denied  the  existence  of  God  or  a  hereafter,  these  men 
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hoped  and  longed  for  deliverance.  Human  society  around 
them  seemed  to  be  tending  rapidly  towards  its  final  dissolu- 
tion. There  was  an  external  peace  in  the  world ;  but  the 
nations  groaned  without  hope  under  the  burdens  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  Men  said  there  was  peace ;  but  thei*e  was  in 
fact  no  peace,  no  real  unity,  no  harmony  anywhere.  No 
person  could  see  better  than  the  magi  the  internal  strifes, 
conflicts,  and  antagonisms  among  men.  When,  therefore, 
it  was  revealed  to  them  through  the  star,  that  a  new  prince 
was  bom  in  Judea,  they  understood  its  significance  at  once. 
Redemption  was  at  hand,  the  victory  of  the  good  over  the 
evil  was  announced,  and  the  era  of  peace  and  harmony  was 
to  commence.  The  sign  in  the  heavens  which  fixed  their 
eye  by  night  and  engaged  their  attention  by  day  was,  with  its 
mute  surroundings,  a  most  expressive  symbol  of  the  reign  of 
peace.  It  was  not  a  flashing  comet,  not  an  angry  storm  or 
tempest,  not  a  display  of  meteors,  or  falling  stars,  not  an 
earthquake,  nor  the  floods  of  the  great  deep  lifting  up  their 
voices,  but  a  star,  noiselessly  appearing  in  the  starry  heavens 
in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  night.  Shining  down  serenely 
from  above  upon  this  dark  earth  of  ours,  how  expressive  of 
peace  and  love  !  It  was,  as  it  were,  a  messenger  that  had 
come  from  some  distant  sphere,  in  which  strife  had  never 
entered,  in  order  to  proclaim  a  truce  to  the  strife  and  con* 
fliots  forever  repeating  themselves  in  this  world  of  ours.  It 
was  the  angel  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

When  we  speak  of  peace,  the  attention  is  naturally  directed 
to  the  periods  of  war  that  have  cursed  our  world,  or  to  private 
feuds  ever  springing  up  between  man  and  man  ;  and  we  long 
for  the  time  when  these  shall  cease.  Then  the  white-winged 
angels  of  peace  shall  come  and  reign.  But  the  peace  on 
earth,  hercdded  forth  by  the  celestial  choir  over  the  hills  of 
Bethlehem  when  Christ  was  bom,  includes  much  more  than 
the  absence  of  strife  among  men.  It  implies  the  removal  of 
the  internal  causes  which  produce  the  angry  conflict  or  the 
bitter  antagonism.  It  means  the  restoration  of  man  with  aU 
his  talents  and  faculties  to  right  relationship  with  himself 
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and  his  Maker.  Less  than  this  admits  room  for  jars  and 
discords,  and  intermpts  the  general  harmony  which  is  the 
essence  of  peace. 

True  peace  regards  man  as  a  unity,  a  totality,  a  kingdom, 
a  constitution,  or,  as  we  should  say,  an  organized  world,  in 
which  there  is  one  general  life,  that  unfolds  itself  in  diversity 
of  operations,  in  diversity  of  organs  or  activities,  all  of  which 
stand  related  to  each  other  as  parts  of  the  same  process.  As 
such,  it  involves  also  many  integral  parts,  subordinate  worlds 
or  spheres,  such  as  the  state,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  philoso- 
phy, religion,  and  culture  in  all  its  ramifications.  The  recon- 
ciliation of  the  world,  or  peace  on  earth,  accordingly,  of  ne- 
cessity, must  involve  the  proper  relation  of  these  different 
spheres  of  life  not  only  to  Christ,  but  to  each  other.  They 
cannot  be  in  conflict  with  each  other,  and  cannot  repudiate 
their  subordination  to  God,  their  source,  without  self-destruo- 
tion.  Now  all  this  is  represented  to  us  symbolically,  pro- 
]Aetically,  and  in  part  actually,  in  the  adoration  of  the  wise 
men.  They  were  representative  men,  representatives  of  the 
world  under  its  best  forms.  They  embodied  in  themselves 
its  rank,  its  wealth,  its  wisdom,  and  its  highest  culture  ;  for, 
as  ahready  said,  in  their  native  land  they  were  princes,  states- 
men, priests,  wise  men,  philosophers,  and  teachers.  Most 
appropriately,  therefore,  were  they  selected  by  infinite  wis- 
dom as  actors  in  a  scene  which  was  intended  to  teach  in  a 
figure  the  conversion  of  the  world  and  its  reconciliation  to 
Ood.  They  bowed  as  individuals  before  the  manger,  but 
they  brought  with  them  the  wisdom,  the  power,  the  rank,  the 
honor,  the  science,  and  all  other  culture  to  which  man  may 
attain,  and  laid  them  freely  as  an  offering  before  the  Lord  of 
glory.  They  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground,  thus  ac- 
knowledging the  insufficiency  of  human  wisdom  and  humbly 
accepting  of  that  which  had  descended  from  above.  Aged  and 
venerable  sages,  accustomed  to  teach  and  to  rule  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  they  take  the  position  of  worshippers  and  disciples  of 
the  new-bom  King  of  glory.  They  also  opened  their  treasures, 
representing  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  world,  and  laid 
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ihem  at  the  feet  of  their  new  Sovereign  for  his  use.  Whilst 
this  is  a  real  transaction  it  is  prophetical,  and  looks  to  the 
future,  when  all  science  shall  be  reconciled  with  divine  traik^ 
and  the  wealth  of  the  world  shall  be  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Christ. 

The  whole  scene  of  the  star  and  of  the  journey  of  the  wise 
men  is  replete  with  instruction.    For  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  it  is  the  gospel  of  the  day.    We  live  in  an  age  that  is 
striving  to  be  reconciled  to  itself,  and  that  yearns  for  the 
unification  of  humanity;  but  strife  and  conflicts  continue. 
Antagonisms  everywhere  abound ;  philosophy  and  theology 
clash  ;  science  and  revelation  contradict  each  other,  and  so 
the  struggle  goes  on.    There  are  two  forms  of  evil  which 
are  a  curse  to  our  civilization,  the  one  showing  itself  in  the 
theoretical  sphere,  the  other  in  the  practical  world,  the  pride 
of  the  human  intellect  and  the  love  of  money.    Both  spring 
from  the  same  source  in  the  natural  selfishness  of  men,  and 
both  stand  in  the  way  of  the  world's  progress  in  the  peaceful 
solution  of  its  own  grand  problem.    How  shajl  these  evils  be 
overcome,  the  world's  fearful  conflicts  be  brought  to  an  end, 
and  the  now  discordant  elements  be  reconciled  ?    Only,  we 
answer,  as  the  scene  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East  is  contin- 
ually re-enacted  in  the  lives  of  individual  men,  and  of  com- 
munities generally.    The  light  which  guided  them  must  be 
our  light,  and  the  light  of  our  age.    Their  devotion  must  be 
ours,  and  that  same  star  of  hope,  which  led  them  in  their 
long  pilgrimage  out  of  the  darkness  and  selfishness  of  the 
natural  world,  must  be  the  same  star  of  hope  to  all  alike. 
So  we,  and  in  the  end  the  world,  will  be  reconciled  to  God, 
and  come  and  lay  our  offerings  at  the  feet  of  His  Son. 
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ARTICLE   VII. 
AUGUST   THOLUCK, 

DB.  AJTB  FBOF.  OBD.  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  HALLS- 
WrriEKBERO,  FBUS8IAK  SAXONY. 

BT  PROF.  JLBCfllBALD  BV99,  JB  ,  MONTB&lIi. 

It  10  Teiy  fitting  that  a  memorial  be  erected  to  this  venerable  friend 
of  theology  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  His  life-work  has  been  to  cultivate 
individttal  laborers  for  the  field  of  theology,  for  the  science  of  religion, 
especially  of  the  Christiaa  religion.  And  such  a  cultivation  is  also  the 
woi^  of  the  Bibliotheca,  in  its  gathering  together  the  results  of  individual 
laborers,  and  by  laying  these  before  the  world,  encouraging  those  who  pro- 
duce to  make  earnest  efibrt,  and  thus  arousing  theological  thought  in  others. 
This  is  the  real  way  to  be  scientific  in  theology.  For  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  the  spiritual  world  can  be  fully  known  only  by  such  as  recognize 
that  Grod  has  something  new,  something  entirely  of  its  own  kind,  in  each 
individual  of  his  creation,  and  that  something  new  can  be  contributed  by 
each  individual  thinker.  It  may  be  fancied  that  individual  workers  at 
theology  can  differ  merely  as  to  comparatively  little  matters  of  method  in 
working.  But  that  is  a  mere  fancy.  Each  individual  soul  contains  a  new 
revelation  of  (jod.  Each  individual  who  reflects  on  his  own  spiritual  rela- 
tions, —  on  his  own  religious  consciousness,  if  you  will, — enriches  the  fund 
of  phenomena  whence  is  to  be  found  by  generalization  the  complete  philos- 
ophy of  religion,  the  complete  natural  history  of  the  soul  and  —  yes  —  of 
God,  the  complete  S3rstem  of  the  science  of  religion,  the  complete  theology. 
Theology  is  not  a  stereotyped  thing  or  book.  It  cannot  become  efiete. 
There  is  forever  discovery  going  on,  and  the  souls  of  the  discoverers  are 
the  mines  in  which  these  discoverers  search^  To  increase  the  number  of 
searchers  is  at  the  same  time  to  widen  the  field  of  search.  And  they 
who  do  increase  this,  work  rationally  for  the  advancement  of  the  science, 
for  the  advancement,  too,  of  that  profession  whose  members  must  become 
possessed  of  the  science  in  some  way  if  they  will  tend  well  their  flocks.  One 
who  wTonght  to  this  end  patiently,  fidthfully,  daily,  through  a  professorship 
of  over  fifty  yeart,  was  Dr.  Tholuck.  He  sleeps  now  in  the  tomb;  but  his 
work  is  carried  on — by  himself.  Years  ago  he  and  his  most  estimable 
wife  so  planned  their  affairs  that  not  only  all  they  were,  but  all  they  had, 
should  be  given  to  their  life-work,  and  that  the  latter  —  their  property  — 
dioald  oontiniie  the  same  work  when  they  themselves  were  no  more. 
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We  need  not  now  give  a  sketch  of  Tholnck's  life.  Such  is  already 
within  reach  of  all  American  theologians,  even  one  written  by  himself. 
When  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New 
York,  in  1878,  he  wrote  and  sent  to  that  assembly  a  short  sketch,  which 
was  published  at  that  time  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  may  doubtless 
be  obtained  among  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Alliance. 

A  number  of  brief  sketches,  including  accounts  of  little  incidents  illus- 
trating his  daily  life  and  his  intercourse  with  students,  have  appeared  In 
various  places.  The  writer  prepared  one  for  the  Canadian  Independent 
Magazine  of  1875.  Others  have  been  recently  published  in  the  religious 
newspapers  by  Principal  Bancroft  of  Andover  and  Bev.  Mr.  Lawrence 
of  Poughkecpsie,  both  of  whom  could  write  from  extended  personal 
acquaintance.  These  Articles  make  it  unnecessary  that  this  take  a  similar 
form.  But  we  give  a  translation  of  a  short  Article  in  a  German  periodical, 
describing  the  last  honors  paid  to  the  good  man.  The  story  gives  a  few 
words  on  Tholuck's  character,  by  good  and  great  Germans  who  knew 
him,  and  it  will  also  serve,  as  it  pictures  the  scene,  to  let  many  who  have 
loved  to  live  in  Halle  follow  in  imagination  for  themselves  the  funeral- 
train  as  it  was  marshalled  in  that  well-known  garden,  so  often  the  scene 
of  Tholuck's  walks  with  students ;  yes,  marshalled  in  the  hall  beneath  his 
own  quiet  study  —  in  that  hall  where  every  Christmas  the  brilliant  trees 
lighted  up  long  tables,  spread  with  simple  gifis  and  Halle  Christmas- 
loaves,  one  for  each  of  a  dozen  or  more  students  who  might  be  unable  to 
journey  far  away  to  the  festival  at  their  own  homes.  The  funeral-train 
assembled  there,  and  mourned  around  the  bier,  as  they  looked  on  and 
listened  to  the  discourse  of  the  good  pastor  Hoffmann.  Tholuck  held 
sittings  in  the  little  St.  Lorenz  church,  where  Hoffmann  has  long  preached 
so  eloquently  of  sin  and  salvation.  But  Tholuck*s  seat  was  scarcely  ever 
occupied ;  he  was  seldom  or  never  at  church,  save  when  he  preached  the 
University-sermons  in  the  Dom.  But  they  misjudge  who  suppose  that  all 
who  are  absent  from  church  in  Germany  are  godless.  From  the  house  in 
Mittelstrasse  the  procession  moved  out  to  the  city  cemetery,  in  the  style  so 
striking  to  a  stranger,  with  its  conducting  *Halloren  in  old-fashioned 
cocked  hats  and  knee  breeches,  and  its  train  of  student  societies,  with 
officers  in  quaint  student  uniform,  bearing  their  craped  banners.  But 
let  us  take  tiie  account  as  written  ; 

^  Those  were  memorable,  but  sorrowful  hours  which  we  recently  spent 
in  the  old  town  on  the  Saale  at  the  funeral  of  the  well-beloved  teacher. 
On  Sunday  Tholuck  died,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  buried.  With 
twenty-eight  members  of  the  Leipzig  branch  of  the  Wingolf  Student- 
Society  I  journeyed  over  from  Leipzig  to  Halle.  Professors  Kahnis  and 
Luthardt  were  also  on  the  train.  At  ^ve  o'clock  the  funeral  obsequies 
were  to  begin  In  the  house,  and  at  six  the  great  solemn  procession  was  to 
move  toward  the  town-cemetery.    I  hastened  to  the  house  of  mouming. 
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and  found  the  coffin  already  closed  ;  -but  at  Mrs.  Tholaok's  direction  the 
carpenter  opened  it  again  to  let  me  and  the  yoong  Wingolf  company  look 
once  more  on  the  loved  face.  A  beautiful  image  of  peace  it  was,  as  if 
there  stood  written  on  his  brow :  *  Now  I  have  overcome  cross,  suffering, 
fear,  and  need/  I  can  never  forget  the  hour  I  spent  with  the  sorrowing 
widow,  hearing  her  narrate  much  that  is  memorable  concerning  the  latter 
sofierings  and  the  triumphant  words  of  faith  of  the  departed. 

'^  At  five  o'clock  a  numerous  assemblage  of  mourners,  including  thirty 
deigymen  in  their  ministerial  robes,  and  most  of  the  professors  and  lec- 
turers of  the  university,  had  gathered  in  the  well-known  Grartensaal, 
around  the  bier  adorned  with  flowers  and  palms. 

"  A  well-trained  choir  of  boys  from  the  orphan  house  (if  I  mistake  not) 
sang,  standing  without,  the  first  verse  of 

*  Herzlich  lieb  haV  ich  Dich,  O  Herr.' " 
How  oflen  has  that  same  company  of  lads  from  the  Francke  Orphan  In- 
stitute, clad  in  queer  black  coats  and  tall  hats,  sun^that  same  verse  under 
Iholnck's  dining-room  window  on    Saturday  aflemoon,  whilst  the  old 
man  dropped  his  hands  on  his  knee  and  listened ! 

^  Then  followed  the  funeral  address  of  Pastor  Hoffmann,  for  many  years 
Tholuck's  friend  and  pastor.  H'ls  text  was :  **  Love  never  faileth,  although 
prophesying  faileth,*  etc ;  *  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then 
imperfect  work  shall  cease.'  As  Professor  Wolters  [Tholuck's  successor 
as  University  Preacher]  afterwards  said  in  the  cemetery,  it  was  a  life- 
|ucture,  painted  on  a  golden  ground,  delighting  and  nourishing  one's  very 
inmost  soul,  held  up  lovingly  and  truthfully  to  our  sight.  The  sermon 
will  be  published.  Let  me  give  here  but  a  sentence  or  two  which  especially 
impressed  themselves  on  my  memory.  He  began :  *  **  Lord,  now  lettest 
ihou  thy  servant  go  in  peace."  Thus  were  we  at  length  suffered  to  pray 
on  the  Sabbath,  as  we  were  celebrating  the  great  supper,  and  the  Lord 
was  calling  to  himself  this  servant  who  had  led  more  guests  to  the  supper 
than  an/  of  his  contemporaries:'  *  Our  departed  teacher  was  a  richly 
gifted  spirit,  who  had  penetrated  far  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead, 
bat  sti^l  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart.  To  him  was  given 
a  tongue  which  mastered  not  a  few  dead  languages,  but  more  living  ones. 
He  could  speak  in  new  tongues  of  the  wonders  of  the  love  of  Grod  and  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  word  of  the  cross ;  but  the  noblest  thing  of  all  was 
that  he  i^mained  constant  in  humility.'  On  the  words  *  Love  never 
ceaseth,'  he  said,  as  he  described  the  character  of  the  departed,  *  Nearest 
to  his  heart  were  his  loved  students ;  but  who  can  count  the  other  men 
to  whom  as  well  the  wonderful  memory  of  our  sleeping  friend  was  a 
treasure-house  of  counsel  and  consolation ! '  To  the  last  year  of  suffering, 
with  its  ever  increasing  mental  feebleness,  he  applied  the  words,  *But 
when  prophesying  and  knowledge  cease ' ;  and  here  he  related  precious 
incidents  which  confirm  the  text,  *  Love  never  ceaseth.'    With  an  earnest 
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pnyer  lie  closed  his  soul-stirriiig  address.  Then  the  ohoir  began  the  two 
yerses  of  *  Jerosalem  da  hoehgebaate  Stadt,'  and  were  joined  by  the  whole 
company. 

*<  In  a  fbw  minntes  the  imposing  procession  began  to  moYe,  whUe  the 
bells  of  all  the  churches  tolled.  First  went  the  foneral  ipiiuo,  then  ihe 
coffin,  fdlowed  immediately  by  the  three  fitneral  preachers,  HofTmann, 
Prof.  Welters,  and  Coort-preacher  Dr.  Kdgel  of  BcorUn.  Then  came  the 
clergy  in  official  dress,  the  professors,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  students 
with  their  banners.  In  front  were  the  Wingolf,  of  which,  as  is  well  known, 
llioltick  was  an  honorary  member.  [At  the  first  Foundation  FestiTal  of 
the  Halle  Wingolf,  which  is  a  professedly  actiye  Christian  aasodatioii,  in 
JToh^  1845,  Tlioluck  to6k  a  hearty,  enlivening  part  in' the  oi^ganiaalion]. 
Then  followed  the  Salinger  Society,  in  whom  also  he  took  a  great  inteceatt 
and  then  the  other  associations.  The  public  of  Halle  iook  also  a  promi- 
nent part  in  this  last  journey  of  their  most  famous  and  most  worthy  fellow- 
citizen.  By  thousam^  they  lined  the  streets  through  which  the  procesnon 
passed. 

**  At  the  cemetery  the  strains  of  the  choir  were  again  heard,  receiving 
us  ;  their  song  this  time  the  first  four  verses  of  '  Jesus  meine  ZuversichV 
in  old  rhythm.  The  body  was  laid  down  under  the  bower  of  green  lindens, 
while  professors,  pastors,  and  students  gathered  round ;  the  marshals  ci 
the  societies  forming  a  guard  of  honor.  Then  began  Prof.  Dr.  Wolters 
in  the  name  of  the  University,  and  with  Paul's  words, '  Knowing,  therefore, 
the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men ;  but  we  are  manifest  unto  Giod,' 
as  text.  He  gave  a  masterly  description  of  the  life,  the  work,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  former  teacher,  in  later  years  his  colleague.  I 
will  quote  but  one  passage :  *  Tholuck  had  thb  in  common  with  Neander, 
that  he  did  not  found  a  school ;  but  just  that  was  the  most  precious  gift 
that  was  given  to  him  by  God  —  even  that  he  was  too  large-hearted  and 
far-seeing  to  be' the  founder  of  a  school.  He  had  only  the  one  aim,  to 
lead  as  many  souls  as  possible  to  the  Master  whom  he  served,  and  whom 
he  loved  above  all  else.  Because  he  knew  that  up  to  the  point  where  one 
finds  the  Lord  the  ways  of  individuals  are  very  varied,  and  only  trim 
the  time  when  he  is  found  do  they  run  on  side  by  side,  therefore  it  was 
his  constant  endeavor,  from  the  first,  in  his  intercourse  with  students,  to 
be  and  to  offer  something  to  each  one,  in  order  to  win  the  most  Those 
whom  he  has  won  may  be  counted  by  thousands.' 

**  Dr.  Kdgel,  with  wonted  polished  speech  and  captivating  eloquence, 
laid  a  wreath  of  gratitude  on  the  coffin  in  the  name  of  the  students. 
More  beautifully  it  could  not  bave  been  done.  *  Yesterday,'  he  began, 
'  it  was,  by  the  will  of  God,  just  one  hundred  and  fifly  years  since  a  man 
was  laid  to  rest  in  this  same  churchyard,  who  was  at  first  much  despised, 
then  much  beloved,  and  now  deeply  revered  by  all  Christendom.  It  was 
August  Hermann  Francke.    His  funeral  text  shall  be  our  text  to-day  — 
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theee  words,  iirom  the  great  sapper :  ^  And  the  serrant  came  and  said 
again  to  his  Lord,  Lord«  it  is  done  as  thou  hast  commanded." '  With 
Batteily  touches  he  depicted  the  time  of  Tholuck's  awakening  by  the 
effivts  o£  the  Baron  von  Kottwitz,  his  work  in  BomCt  his  coming  to  Halle, 
his  unwearied  lahor  and  influence  among  the  student  youth ;  and  closed 
with  the  words :  *  Yet  there  is  room.  Yes ;  in  our  time,  in  part  so  soured 
with  pessimism,  in  part  so  indifferent  through  optimism,  in  part  so  torn 
by  soepticiam,  —  yes,  beloved  academic  youth,  there  is  room  still  for  you 
in  God's  heart  and  at  God's  table.'  One  more  hymn,  and  then  they  laid 
the  weary  body  to  rest  till  its  glorious  resurrection/' 

"Prot,  Woltera  expresses,  as  quoted  above,  exactly  what  seems  to  us 
the  great  service  Tholuck  has  rendered,  and  which  has  made  him  great 
indeed.  Tholuck  has  been  unlike  such  men  as  Ewald,  who  have  spent 
their  livee  in  constructing  elaborate  scientiflc  systems,  and  in  insisting  fihat 
they  alone  wore  right,  and  all  others  very  wrong.  Ewald  wrote  a  com- 
plete system  of  Hebrew  grammar,  history,  and  theology.  Tholuck  wrote 
•OBie  works  on  theology,  devotional  or  eclectic,  and  not  closely  connected 
as  one  complete  system.  But  he  awakened  and  drew  on  to  independent 
activity  many  a  bri^t  soul,  many  a  complete  system  of  life  and  thought, 
whieh  Grod  himself  had  planned  and  built.  Was  that  not  more  than  to 
foreehis^wn  opinions  on  others,  when  any  man's  opinions  and  knowledge 
•re  at  best  fragmentary  ?  There  are  now  engaged  in  active  service  many 
of  his  pupils,  older  and  younger.  Of  the  younger  may  be  named  Prof. 
Besser  of  Magdeburg,  kilown  in  America  through  these  pages;  Prof. 
Orenser,  known  by  his  N.  T.  Lexicon;  Lie.  Theol.  Herrmann,  one  of 
Halle's  most  promising  younger  theologians.  Amongst  the  elder  of  his 
pupils  may  be  reckoned  noted  professors  at  most  of  the  universiUes. 
Ewald's  system  is  already  superseded.  His  opinions  will  be  fast  forgotten. 
Hftoluck's  woric  goes  on  actively  reproducing  itself,  spreading  its  influence 
even  over  men  who  have  been  simply  his  colleagues.  For  Halle  Uni- 
versity has  become  noted  for  the  warm  personal  relations  between  pro- 
fessors and  students,  and  much  oi  Uus  may  be  traced  to  Tholuck's  example. 
We  do  not  mean  that  Tholuck's  work  has  been  opposed  to  that  of  men 
fike  Ewald,  as  conservatism  opposed  to  libend  thought.  On  the  contrary, 
nioluck  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  the  Halle  Faculty,  Le.  of  the 
leading  theological  Faculty  of  the  Yermittlungs-Schule,  against  which  the 
High  Church  party, — the  so-called  Orthodox  people,  —  led  by  Leipzig, 
have  warred  well  nigh  as  much  as  have  the  most  bold  of  undevout  writers 
of  the  stamp  of  the  Protestantische  Kirchen-ZeUung.  Tholuck  has  sought 
to  tnm  men  who  would  be  thoroughly  liberal  in  thought,  not  taking  recent 
tradition,  nor  yet  ancient  tradition,  as  supreme  authority,  and  who  would 
also  be  really  devout  men.  May  we  not  say  he  has  been  in  both  respects 
truly  rationaL  It  is  a  pity  that  the  term  **  rational "  should  have  come 
lnl»  disfevor  witk  anybody.    Nobody  desirea  to  be  irrational    It  is  a 
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pity,  too,  tlutt  Tholnck'fl  name  should  be  uaed  as  discoaraging  wbmt  is 
rational.  Rational  he  was,  as  those  who  steadily  attended  his  courses  of 
lectures  know.  True,  his  early  attention  to  Oriental  studies  was  not  verj 
deep,  and  soon  ceased.  True,  his  commentaries  are  not  models  of  scholar^* 
ship  in  his  equipment  for  the  work,  nor  yet  in  his  results.  See,  for 
example,  his  effort  to  make  the  synoptic  account  of  the  last  supper  har- 
monize with  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  Yet  his  counsel  in  his  lectures 
was  steadily  that  an  exegete  be  strictly  rational  And  at  the  same  time 
his  teaching — much  more,  however,  his  example,  his  perrading  tone  of 
mind — led  his  pupils  to  be  fervently  devout. 

Herein,  in  his  devoutness,  lay  what  we  may  call  the  second  main  cluur- 
acteristic  of  Tholuck's  life-work.  He  studied  students — studied  their 
individual  gifts,  and  cultivated  them  systematically.  Herein  he  was 
soundly  rational.  How  else  can  good  theologians  be  made  ?  How  else 
any  sort  of  good  workmen  ?  But  he  was  also  soundly  rational  —  yes, 
soundly  reasonable — in  being  fervently  devout,  and  in  leading  others  to 
be  so.  To  study  each  student  and  to  work  earnestly  to  develop  each  was 
to  recognize  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  plans,  and  that  a  man  mt»t  find 
them  out  if  he  would  have  success.  This  was  indeed  to  be  truly  devoted 
to  €rod.  Again,  to  be  fervently  devout  was  to  recognize  in  his  whole 
feeling  and  bearing  the  reality  of  the  great  Creator  Spirit.  And  what  is 
more  reasonable?  What  is  more  like  God  himself,  who  is  the  most 
reasonable  of  all  beings,  and  the  giver  of  all  human  reason  ?  The  Faculty 
of  Theology  in  Halle,  whose  character  he  influenced  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  contains  some  leading  examples  of  thoroughly  rational  methods 
in  investigating  and  teaching.  Who  that  has  followed  Prof.  Riehm*8 
lectures  on  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  Genesis,  Job,  has  not  thought  him  quite 
ready  to  sacrifice  any  hoary  tradition,  if  reason  seemed  to  require  it  ? 
And  other  men  are  thereof  like  mind;  yet  all  looked  up  to  Tholuck  as  to 
a  foster-father.  All  felt  quite  free  in  his  sight  to  do  what  they  thoaght 
right.  Singularly,  however,  that  Faculty  might  also  be  called  a  fervently 
devout  one.  Prof.  Riehm,  whom  we  have  named  above,  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  this.  A  Sunday-school  was  long  led  by  him,  and  every 
Sunday-school  man  has  an  introduction  to  his  heart.  The  little  mis- 
sionary society  is  always  sure  of  Riehm's  help  at  the  opening  and  closing 
exercises  of  the  Semester.  An  earnest  address,  really  a  sermon,  is  not 
too  much  for  him  to  contribute  on  each  occasion.  I  could  tell  of  other 
instances  that  equal  this,  and  of  one  that  goes  far  beyond  it  (if  such  an 
expression  could  be  used)  in  both  respects,  strict  rationality  and  earnest 
devoutness.  I  refer  to  Prof.  Besser,  who  was  emphatically  a  pupil  of 
Tholuck. 

Ernest  Renan  says  in  his  address  on  Spinoza,  delivered  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  monument  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  21, 1877  (see  Contemporary  Review, 
April  1, 1877)  :  "  Since  the  days  of  Epiotetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  no 
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Efe  had  been  witnessed  so  profoandlj  penetrated  hj  the  sentiment  of  the 
Dhrine  (as  Spinosa's).  In  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  sixteenth  centuries, 
rationalistic  philosophy  had  numbered  Tery  great  men  in  its  ranks,  but  it 
had  had  no  saints.  Occasionally  a  very  repulsive  and  hard  element  had 
entered  into  the  finest  characters  amongst  Italian  free-thinkers.  Religion 
had  been  utterly  abeent  from  those  lires  not  less  in  revolt  against  human 
than  divine  laws,  of  which  the  last  example  was  that  of  poor  YaninL 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  religion  producing  free-thought  as  a  part 
of  piety.**  Some  may  be  surprised  on  reading  these  words  here,  and  may 
wirii  to  modify  them*  We  will  not  deny  saintliness  to  a  man  in  wh<nn 
others  see  it  as  they  gaze  upon  him.  But  the  quotation  concerning 
Spinosa  expresses  correctly  what  Tholuck's  work  has  really  been.  He 
has,  indeed,  trained  men  to  think  fi-eely,  fidthfully,  to  reason  rigidly  as  a 
part  of  piety.  He  has  taught  them  too,  while  busy  thinking,  investigate 
ing,  to  be  ever  very  humble,  very  childlike  before  God. 

Is  any  one  dissatisfied  with  this  characterization,  and  ready  to  say,— 
Thobck  himself  said  rationalism  was  dying,  and  warned  us  against  cer- 
tain schools  as  being  rationalistic  ?  True  it  is  that  undevout  reasoning 
most  die  out,  but  undevoutly  rational  is  not  synonymous  with  rationaL 
Horeover,  men  find  that  undevout  reasoning  is  sel^<x>ntradictory,  and 
BiHt  die  out. 

One  more  remark,  —  Hioluck's  life-business  seemed  to  be  to  find  how 
he  himself  and  all  he  had  might  serve  to  the  carr}'ing  out  of  God's  ends. 
It  was  an  illostration  of  the  highest  kind  of  free-will,  a  subordination  of 
oiie%  own  entire  conduct  to  God's  way,  as  being  a  supremely  good  way. 
In  like  manner,  the  sovereign  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  exercises  the 
highest  freedom  in  the  realm  by  finding  out  the  vox  papuH,  and  executing 
it;  that  is,  by  choosing  most  gladly  to  subordinate  all  his  own  power  to  the 
righteous  wish  of  his  country.  So  Tholuck  was  a  king.  With  royal 
grandeur  he  studied  the  plans  of  God  which  underlie  men's  lives,  and  sub- 
mitted all  his  own  life  to  the  work  of  carrying  out  these  plans.  Thb 
third  characteristic  is  reidly  ono  with  the  former  two ;  and  the  three  are 
really  common  to  every  true  Christian.  So  that  Tholuck  was  but  a  bright 
example  for  every  Christian. 

Let  me  close  with  a  short  sketch  of  Tholuck's  Student-Home,  established 
and  sustained  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Tholuck  with  their  own  property ;  in 
fact,  permanently  endowed  by  them  with  this  property. 

In  order  to  accomplish  more  thoroughly  his  work  of  culti ration  of  indi- 
Tidual  students,  Dr.  Tholuck  had  Idng  wished  to  have. a  few  living  in  his 
own  house.  I  have  heard  him  describe  his  longing,  in  a  little  address  at 
one  of  the  opening  feasts  in  the  little  Home.  Supper  over,  a  finer  pro- 
vision than  usual  having  been  made  for  the  occasion,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Tholuck  baring  partaken  of  the  meal  with  the  students,  the  good  old  gen« 
tleman  sought  out  and  read  a  passage  in  the  handsome  Bible  presented  al 
Vol.  XXXV.  No.  187.  84 
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the  fotudingb^  Emperor  WilHam  for  the  HomeVdevoliaDAlse^^  Then 
he  told  in  of  his  longing  to  gather  a  few  young  fpiritf  about  him$  and  how 
at  bat  the  way  had  been  nuide  plain ;  the  hoyse  next  his  own,  yiz.  M&ttel* 
stnme  10,  purchased,  and  fumiihed  with  beaatiful  neatDe88>  yet  plainly. 
Mr.  Inspector  Besser,  Lie  TheoL,  PriiEat  Docent  in  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity  wa»  engaged  to  take  charge)  and  the  house  opened  in  1871,  to  die 
great  joy  of  Tholqdc.  The  original  students  who  were  to  eqjoy  its  benefits 
were  selected  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tholuck,  the  evident  principle  of  seleotioa 
being  to  take%such  as  would  likely  become  very  useful  men,  and  would  be 
furthered  in  becoming  so  by  residence  in  tiie  house,  th^  pecuniacy. means 
of  the  student  not  being  considered.  Such  m  were  able  to  pi^y  and  obose 
to  come  were  charged  about  the  same  as  they  would  pay  ibr  like  boarding 
comforts  elsewhere  in  the  town.  Poorer  men  were  <:hai^ged  less,  and 
according  to  their  means*  The  same  principles  have  guided  in  the  selec- 
tion of  new  residents  as  the  previous  ones  lefl,  each  leaving  after  a  resi- 
dence of  one  or  two  years.  The  students  have  no  lectures  or  classes  in 
common  in  the  house,  save  that  once  a  week  an  evening  is  ooeupied  by.  a 
•  meeting  for  the(dogioal  discussion,  the  Inspector  presiding,  and  each» 
student  taking  his  turn  in  opening  the  discussion  by  an  Essay  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  evening.  In  one  session  the  theology  of  the  ;New  Testament 
was  discussed ;  on  each  evening  the  theology  of  one  particular  writer.*  la 
another  session  the  Formula  Conoordiae  was  taken  up,  its  various  doc- 
trines being  carefully  described  and  criticised  on  successive  nights.  In 
another  session  the  subject  was  Dogmatic  Theology ;  in  another,  the  John 
question,  each  student  discussing  on  his  evening  one  of  the  subordinate 
questions  arising  as  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  whole  question.  Let  ma 
say  that  the  methods  followed  were  strictly  rational,  and  no  favor  waa 
shown  (or  any  traditional  doctrine  which  could  not  stand  the  rigid  test  o£ 
reason.  In  addition  to  these  studies,  a  meeting  for  reading  some  Hebrew 
text  was  also  held  in  some  sessions.  The  Inspector,  besides  presiding  at 
these,  conducted  the  morning  devotions,  when  fifteen  nunutes  were  usnally 
spent  in  a  rich  exercise  of  reading,  song,  and  prayer* 

Each  man  has  a  study  to  himself,  and  nearly  every  one  a  bedn>om  to 
himself.  Light  and  fuel  are  furnished,  also  the  light  German  breakfiEkst 
of  coffee  and  a  little  roll  or  two,  and  supper  of  a  plain  sort.  All  other 
meals,  and  washing,  every  man  has  to  provide  for  himsel£  Tholuck's 
library  became  at  once,  and  is  to  remain  always,  the  library  of  the  house, 
or  the  nucleus  of  a  larger.  Each  resident  has  free  access  to  the  garden. 
A  man  and  his  wife  are  provided  by  the  Tholucks  to  do  all  house-vrork 
and  serve  the  students  as  they  may  desire. 

Seven  students  and  the  Inspector  are  all  the  house  accommodates. 
Thus  far  one  c^  the  number  has  been  almost  always  some  one  of  the 
American  or  English  students  attending  Halle  University.  The  wiadom 
ef  the  Tholudcs  in  providing  thus  for  a  little  cosmc^litan  influence  i 
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tlie  Gennan  residents  is  evident  Hiey  have  desired  to  enlarge  the 
aooommodation,  and  this  especially  of  late,  while  opportunity  for  secoring 
neighboring  property  has  been  rather  convenient.  Knowing  this,  a  large  . 
number  of  men  in  Britain,  who  knew  and  loved  Tholuck,  leading  men  of 
all  denominations  have  formed  a  committee  io  endeavor  to  secure  an 
enlargement  of  the  institution  as  a  fit  monument  to  Tholuck*s  memory. 
Nothing  could  be  more*  appropriate  as  an  honor  to  him  and  his  work,  and 
as  a  memento  of  what  he  and  his  work  were.  For  he  himself  has  chosen 
to  perpetuate  that  work  even  after  his  death  by  this  institution.  He  has 
chosen^  tooy  one  may  say,  thus  to  extend  his  life ;  since  when  he  i^  gone, 
all  that  he  had  remains  supporting  this  house. 

A  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  collected  in  Britain  fi>r  this  p>ur- 
pQse  during  the  past  two  years,  and  has  been  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Tholuck 
by  Bev.  Mr.  Paton  of  the  Nottingham  Congregational  Institute.  Th^ 
small  sum  that  was  sent  to  Halle  on  the  occasion  of  Tholuck's  jubilee  to 
aid  in  establishing  a  Tholuck  Scholarship  in  the  University,  belonging 
entbely  to  the  University,  and  yielding  annually  a  small  income  for  some 
student  who  may  be  elected  to  receive  it,  can  hardly  be  said  to  render 
this  memorial  out  of  place.  A  movement  has  been  planned  for  raising  a 
fimd  in  America,  to  be  added  to  that  just  sent  from  Britain  for  this 
Memorial  House.  This  plan  will  be  carried  out  ere  long,  although  it  has 
been  decided  to  defer  it  for  a  while  on  account  of  the  heavy  financial 
depression  in  the  country. 

It  is  intended  that  the  fund  thus  cdlected  be  sent  to  Halle  in  pi^rt  as 
a  sort  of  foundation  of  a  German  fellowship  for  men  who  may  be  chosen 
Iff  competitiTe  examination  or  otherwise^  from  time  to  time,  for  the  benefit 
by  different  Theological  Seminaries  which  may  take  part  in  forming  the 
iind.  Such  a  student  will  receive  at  a  vefry  low  rate  all  jbhe  privileges 
of  residence  in  the  house  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  active  Grerman 
Theological  students.  God  bless  Tholuck's  memory  to  us^  and  send  sue- 
ceas  to  this  plan.  May  many  other  men  undertake  a  Hke  wOrk  of  educat- 
ing scientific  tbeolozians,  and  carefully  trained  Christian  teachers,  with 
their  own  means,  and  this  during  their  own  life,  not  merely  by  bequesta 
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ARTICLE   VIII. 
BECENT  GERMAN  WORKS.  —  THEOLOGICAL. 

BT  PBOF.  ABCHIBALD  BUFF,  JB.,  MONTBBAL. 

In  our  last  number  appeared  an  Article  describing  the  Tarioos  Uieo- 
'  logical  periodicals  of  Germany.  We  purpose  hencefordi  quoting  regularl / 
from  these  at  least  the  titles  of  the  more  important  of  the  newly  appearing 
theological  books  which  they  notice ;  adding  also  remarks  of  our  own, 
such  as  it  may  be  possible  to  make  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the 
books,  or  of  consulting  many  Germans  who  would  be  able  to  express 
valuable  opinions.  Most  of  the  following  have  been  noticed  or  have 
appeared  since  January  1,  1877.  We  hope  to  give  soon  a  list  of  the 
more  important  issuer  for  a  longer  period  past,  and  also  to  note  the  more 
important  philosophical  works  which  have  appeared  during  the  past 
dghteen  months.  Among  those  issued  or  noticed  in  Germany  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year  are  : 

Berliner,  Dr,A,:  The  Massorah  for  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  containing 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Massorah.  (Die  Massorah  zum  Targum  Onkelos, 
enth.  Massorah  magna  u.  Massorah  parva.)  By  Dr.  A  Berliner.  Leipzig : 
Hinrich's  Publishing  House,    pp.  143.    Sva    4  Mark. 

Braum,  Dr.  C. :  The  Idea  "  Person  "  in  its  Application  to  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  discussed  on  the  Basis  of  Studies  in 
the  History  of  Doctrine.  (Der  Begriff  *'  Person  "  in  seiner  Anwendnng 
auf  die  Lehre  y.  der  Trinitat  u.  Incarnation,  auf  dogmengeschichtl.  Grund- 
lage  dargestellt)  By  Dr.  C.  Braun.  Mayence:  Kircheim.  1876.  pp. 
162.    1.  8to.     2}  Mark.     A  Roman  Catholic  work. 

Clement,  Dr.  Aug, :  The  Stories  of  the  Miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in 
the  Books  of  Kings.  A  Hermeneutical-apologetical  Study.  (Die  Won- 
derberichte  tib.  Elia  u.  Elisa  in  den  Biichem  der  Konige.  Eine  herme- 
neutisch-apologet.  Studie.)  By  Prof.  Dr.  Aug.  Clement.  Grimma 
(Gensel).     pp.  42    L  4to.     1  Mark. 

Dcmkapit :  The  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Holy  Ecumenical  Council 
of  Trent  in  a  New  Crerman  Translation.  (Die  heil.  okumenischen, 
Canonen  u.  Decrete  des  Concils  y.  Trient  in  neuer  dcutscher  Uebersetz- 
ung.)  Along  with  the  Regulations  of  older  origin  relating  to  this  Matter, 
and  with  many  of  the  Declarations  of  the  S,  Congregatio  interpretum  Con^ 
cilU  7>u/cn/int,  also  done  into  German;  with  a  Historical  Introduction  for 
each  Session.  The  onginal  text,  according  to  the  Boman  edition  o£ 
1862,  printed  on  opposite  page.    Full  Index.    Appendix :  The  funda^ 
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mental  dogmatical  principles  of  the  Vatican  Coimcil,  and  the  more  recent 
pi^nl  decisions.  Edited  by  Domkapit,  Franz  Ser.  Petz.  In  Passan  at 
Bocher's.    pp.  566.    1.  Sva    9  Mark. 

Godety  Dr.  F. :  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John.  (Commentar  znm 
ETsngeliom  Johannis.)  By  Prof.  Dr.  Godet  Second  Part.  First 
Number.  Second  edition,  translated  into  Grerman  by  Pastor  £.  B.  Won- 
derlich.  Hannover:  Meyer,  pp.  1-192.  L  Sva  4  Mark.  Or  Part 
I.  and  Part  ii.,  1,  8  Mark. 

Ovthe^  Herm, :  De  Foedens  notione  Jeremiana  commentatio  historioa. 
Bj  Hermann  Gnthe,  Lie  Theol.  Leipzig:  Hinrich.  pp.  67.  L  8yo» 
2}  Mark.  The  writer  is  one  of  the  young  theologians  who  have  been 
lai^ly  aided  in  preparation  for  future  professorial  work  by  the  **  Foun- 
dation **  for  Bepetents  or  Tutors  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Three 
men  can  enjoy  its  privileges  at  the  same  time,  are  admitted  to  it  on  strict 
examination  and  preparation  of  a  discourse,  are  then  required  to  take 
duuge  of  the  University  Commons  for  Theological  Students,  to  conduct 
citssfs  there,  and,  besides,  to  give  courses  of  lectures  in  the  university, 
to  aid  the  university  preachers,  and  to  assist  the  theological  librarian. 
By  all  this  they  are  tested,  as  well  as  trained  in  fi^ess  to  be  university 
instructors.  At  the  end  of  two  years'  service  they  usually  pass  the 
examination  for  habilitation  or  venia  docendi,  and  become  licentiates  in 
tiieology  and  privat-docents,  or,  as  we  might  say,  **  fellows,"  next  in  rank 
lo  the  extraordinarii  or  assistant  professors.  Mr.  Guthe  is  a  man  of  fine 
character  and  a  hard  worker. 

Prof.  Diestel  of  Tubingen,  author  of  the  important  work  on  **The 
History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,"  reviews  this,  Mr. 
Guthe*8  first  publication,  in  the  Jena  Literary  News  (Jenaer  Literature 
xeUung)y  1877,  No.  29.  He  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  book,  thus :  "■  The 
author  describes,  in  Part  i.  of  this  treatise,  the  idea  of  the  covenant,  as 
found  in  Jeremiah's  writings.  For  this  prophet  has  used  the  idea  oflener 
than  his  predecessors,  and  appears  also  to  consider  it  more  important  than 
they  do.  The  covenant  was  given,  on  Qod's  part,  as  a  benefaction  to 
the  people ;  at  the  same  time,  it  includes  a  double  right  which  Jahweh 
possesses  as  related  to  the  people,  and  vice  vena*  The  divine  obligation 
is  fulfilled  in  benefits  which  Jahweh  confbrs  on  the  people ;  but  these  are 
also  fruits  of  grace.  Pftrt  n.  considers  the  breaking  of  the  covenant. 
Faith  that  God's  anger  will  not  annihilate  the  people  n  a  product  of  the 
idea  of  the  covenant.  The  divine  visitations  will  rather  make  the  people 
better,  and  more  ready  to  receive  the  new  covenant,  which  will  include 
in  itself,  above  all,  such  a  renewal  of  the  whole  disposition  as  will  make  a 
permanent  apostasy  impossible.  In  the  Conclumon,  the  leading  thoughts 
are  summed  up.  The  writer  considers  the  idea  to  have  been  especially 
valuable,  because,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  people  were  regarded  as  not 
■oljected  to  arbitrary  treatment  by  God,  bat  Jahweh  viewed  as  making 
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kaown  hit  fixed  willf  and  bindifig  hkBoelf  to  suffer  his  anger  toi 
duly  so  fkr  as  thetdtimate  aims  of  the  oerenant  permitted. 

"  Both  choice  of  theme  and  method  are  decidedly  praiseworthy.  'Die 
ides  of  the  covenant  is  nowadays  much  spoken  o^  bat  its  exact  meaaing 
and  its  applicatifln  far  from  properly  known.  Concerning  method  the  atttfaor 
rightly  says:  <Kon  ad  noetrae  Christianae  fidei  rationem  eadg^idannt 
qaae  Jeremias  locutus  est,  sed  ad  getids  Israelitioae  vel  potius  pr(^)h«taa 
nondum  Christlani  intelligentiam.' " 

Heinrtchf  Dr,  J,  B. :  >Dogmati«  Theology.  (Dogmatische  Theobgie.) 
By  Prof.  Dr.  J.  B.  Heinrich.  Second  Volume.  Third  Fart.  Mayence : 
Kin^dun.  1876.  pp.  661-824.  L  8vo.  8  Mark  (i.  and  n.  18f  Mark> 
A  Boman  CathoGc  work. 

Hesse^  Dr.  F.  H\ :  The  Terministio  Controversy.  A  Picture  of  Theo- 
logical Life  in  the  Period  about  the  End  of  the  Serenteenth  and  the  Be> 
ginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  (Der  terministische  Strett.  Em 
Bild  theolog.  LebenS  aus  den  Granjahren  d.  17  u.  18  Jahrh.).  By  Prot 
Dr.  Fredr.  Herm%  Hesse.    Gienen:  Bicker,    pp.471.    1.  8vo.    8  Mai^ 

Henertnann,  A. :  The  Importance  of  Statistics  for  the  Study  of  Ethios. 
(Die  Bedeutung  der  Sfatistik  fiir  die  Ethik.)  By  A.  Henermann,  Gym- 
nasium Teacher.  Osmabriick  and  Gottingen:  Vanderhoeck  and  Bn- 
preckt.  1876.  pp.  34.  L  4to.  l\  Mark.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
new  line  of  investigation  is  receiving  much  attention,  as  it  deserves. 

BickeU^Dr,  O. :  S.  Isaaci  Antiocheni,  doctoris  Syrorum,  (^pera  omniiu 
Ex  omnibus  quotquot  extant  codicibus  mscr.  cum  varia  lectione  Syriaee 
Arabiceque  primus  ed.,  Latine  vertit,  prolegomenis  et  glossario  auxlt  Pro£ 
Dr.  Gust  Bickel.  Gieasen:  Bicker.  Pars.n.  pp.  858.  1.8vo.  UMaik. 
<i.  and  II.  26  Mark.) 

KahrUsj  Dr.  K,  F.A. :  Address  on  the  Fulness  of  the  Times.  (Die 
Erftillung  der  Zeiten.)  By  Dr.  K  F.  A.  Eahnis.  Leipxig:  Bohme  and 
Drescher.    pp.  42.    1.  16mo.    }  Mark. 

Kamp,  A.  H.:  A  Critical  Exposition  of  Schleiermaoher's  Doctrine  of 
God.  (Schleiermacher's  Gotteslehre  kritisch  dargestellt)  Magdeburg  and 
Grotdngen  :  Yandenhoeck  and  Bupreoht    1876.    pp.  42.   L  8va   1  Mark. 

KcUschthaleTy  Prof,  Dr,  Joa. :  Theologia  dogmatica  cstholica  specialise 
Liber  i. .  De  regni  divini  per  Deum  institutione,  seu  theologia  sensu  stricto, 
cemplectens  doctrinamde  Deo  uno  et  trino  neo  non  de  Deo  creatore. 
Begensbnrg:  Manz.  pp.  627.  L  8vo.  8  Mark.  A  Boman  Catholic 
work. 

Kayser^  Pastor  Dr. :  Critical  Examination  of  the  Sources  of  Infomiation 
concerning  Tetzel  the.Indulgence^Preacher.  (Die  Greschiohtsquellen  tLb, 
den  Ablasspredi^  Tetzel  kritisch  beleuchtet.)  Annaberg:  Budolph 
and  DietericL    pp.  20.    1.  8va    ^  Mark. 

Langlotz^  K.  W.:  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  New  Theology.  (Grund- 
wahrhetten  der  nenen  Theologie.)  An  £ssay«  Hannover  and  Leipsigt 
Stauffer.    pp.  104.    L  8vo.    2  MarL 
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Utker^s,  Dr.  Martin:  Complete  Works,  (ftfanrntliche  Werke.)  Six- 
kmHk  VoL  [First  Pivisioii,  Homiletioal  and  Catecheticsl  Writings]* 
pontents:  Miscellaneous  Sermons.  Pnblished  hy  Pastor  Ernest  Lndw. 
Esdere.  First  Volume  containing  the  Sermons  from  1618  to  1622. 
Sseood  iSdttion.  Frankfurt  au  Maine :  Header  and  Zimmer.  pp.  543. 
8fo.    4  Mark. 

Bkmdd,  C:  Mojcap/ov  MoynTros  dwoicplrucof  ^  /toroy^^-^Macarii 
Msgne^  quae  supersunt  ex  inedito  bodice  ed.  C.  BlondeL  Pans: 
Klinebieck.     1876.    pp.  282.    4to.     9  Mark. 

MevreTf  Pattor  Lie.  TheoL  Moriiz :  Church  Architecture  according  to 
the  Views  and  Usage  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  (der  Eirohenbau  Tom 
Standpnnkte  nnd  nach  dem  Brauche  der  lutherischen  Kirche.)  Leipzig : 
Dorfliag  and  Francke.  pp.  302.  1.  8vo.  8  Mark.  ♦*  A  work  prepared  for 
tiie  guidance  of  nnnisters,  church  patrons,  and  church  officers."  CI.  Brock- 
ksQSjin  the  Tkeol  Lit  Zeitung  U,  1877,  says  of  it:  *'Its  recently  de- 
M«ed  author  has  sought  to  teach  how  church-building  may  be  artistically 
in  fit  style,  adapted  fur  religious  worship,  and  durable ;  also  pecuniarily 
weQ  projected.  Accordingly,  in  an  introductory  more  general  part,  the 
nriouB  styles  of  building,  from  that  of  the  old  Christian  basilica  down  to 
the  renaissance  are  described,  and  the  principles  pointed  out  which  ought 
to  control  in  building  a  place  of  worship.  Part  n.  gires  special  practical 
instmction  and  hints," 

Miklbauery  Wolfg. :  Thesaurus  resolutionum  s.  c.  consilii,  quae  con- 
lentanee  ad  Tridentinorum  pp.  decreta  aliasque  canonici  juris  sanctiones 
prodiemnt  usque  ad  a.  1874  cum  omnibus  constitutionibus  et  aliis  novis- 
Kok  declarationibus  ss.  pontlficum  ad  causas  respicientibus.  Frimum 
id  eommodiorem  usum  ordine  alphabetico  conclnnatus.  Munich :  StafaL 
Tom.  m.  Fasc.  5.  pp.  417-520.  4to.  8  Mark.  A  Boman  Catholic 
worL  We  name  such  books  not  only  to  show  that,  along  with  a  mass  of 
weakly  derotional  writings,  Boman  Catholic  theologians  produce  some 
tilings  of  a  more  solid  sort,  but  also  to  point  out  sources  of  study  for  such 
IS  are  inyestigating  Boman  Catholic  theology  and  teaching. 

Nature,  and  not  the  Church,  our  Common  Mother.  A  Protest  against 
the  Encroachments  of  Clericalism.  (La  Nature,  et  non  T^lise  notre  com* 
inme  m^re.  Protestation  centre  les  enrahisSements  du  cl^ricalisme.) 
Bome  and  Zurich :  Meyer  and  Zeller.     1876.    pp.104.    1.8yo.     1  Mark. 

NettUy  Dr.  E.z  The  Israelite  Proper  Names.  Their  Meanings  con- 
sidered with  their  Bearing  on  the  History  of  Beligion.  (Die  israelitischen 
Bgennamen  nach  ihrer  religions  geschishtlichen  Bedeutung.)  An  Ex- 
peHment.  Haarlem  and  Leipsig :  Harrassowitz.  1876.  pp.  215.  L  8yo. 
HMark. 

Palmer  Dr.  Ckm.:  The  Communions  and  Sects  of  WcLrtemberg.  (Die 
Geaeinschaflen  u.  Sekten  Wihtteinberg^a)  By  the  late  Ph>f.  Dr.  Chm. 
Bihaer  of  Tiibingen.    Edited  from  his  posthumoos  papers  by  Ph>f.  Dr. 
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Jetter.  Ttibingen:  Laapp.  pp.  215.  1.  8va  4|  Mark.  Of  this  book 
Pastor  R.  Kern  of  Hopfighcim  in  Wiirttemberg  pays,  while  reviewing  it 
in  the  Theologvtche  Literaiurzeiiung,  1877, 14,  as  follows :  "  The  phenomena 
of  religious  sect-life  are  here  considered  only  as  found  in  Wiirttem- 
berg,  and  peculiarly  developed  there.  The  first  more  general  section 
of  the  book  traces  the  development  of  the  pietistic  fellowships  in  Wiirt- 
temberg, from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  onwards,  pointing  out  the 
various  moulding  and  co-operating  agencies  which  have  determined  the 
character  of  these  communions.  At  the  close  we  have  a  carefully  studied 
analysis  of  pietism  and  a  well  drawn  characterization  of  it.  The  other 
main  division  of  the  book  describes  the  specialties  and  singularities  of  the 
communions  and  sects  in  Wiirttemberg,  the  classic  country  of  conventicle 
Christianity.  First  in  the  series  is  the  theosophic  peasant-farmer,  Michel 
Uahn,  with  the  Michelians,  named  ailer  him;  then  comes  the  ^very 
blessed '  company  named  afler  Pastor  Pregizer ;  then  the  *  Confession,  or 
Conununion  of  the  Temple,'  who  became  so  useful  by  their  settling  as  a 
colony  in  Palestine ;  and,  as  an  appendix  to  this,  the  Bavarian  pastor 
Cloter  with  his  Chiliast  flock.  Then  the  ways  of  the  Methodists  are 
described ;  then  come  the  chosen  Saints  of  the  New  Church,  or  the  sect 
of  the  Nazarines  with  their  '  most  exalted '  wisdom ;  then  the  Baptists  of 
Wiirttemberg,  with  their  rough  master  Schauffler,  and  afler  them  the 
disciples  of  Swcdcnborg.  The  pious  G.  Werner  appears  at  once  worthy 
of  respect,  with  his  Christian  socialistic  institutions  ;  but  the  Darbists 
or  Plymouth  Brethren  seem  stranger.  'The  Irvingites,  too,  have  a  place 
in  the  sacred  circle ;  and  finally  it  is  stated  that  even  the  Mormons  have 
had  triumphs  in  good  Suabia.  A  few  more  little  bodies  with  Apocn'phal 
names  are  mentioned.  The  general  principles  which  are  laid  down  in 
the  Introduction  for  pastoral  conduct  towards  the  communions  and  sects 
are  only  general,  and  in  the  main  they  simply  repeat  what  Palmer  has 
said  on  the  subject  in  his  Pastoral  Theology.  With  all  his  love  and 
friendship  for  the  exisUng  evangelical  church,  ho  docs  not  expect  that  it 
will  have  predominant  authority  in  spiritual  life  in  the  future.  He  does 
not  think  that  the  method  of  teaching  and  preaching  used  in  the  church, 
with  its  preparation  for  the  ministry  by  the  study  of  history  and  philosophy^ 
will  any  longer  be  able  to  form  and  hold  the  spiritual  life  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.  The  most  will  become  a  prey  to  the  sectarians. 
The  church  of  the  people  cannot  be  saved.  Dissolution,  her  fate,  is 
already  hanging  over  her." 

The  reviewer  in  the  Literarutches  Centralbhtt  of  Leipzig  says,  besides : 
•*  Palmer  resolved,  in  L854,  to  prepare  these  lectures,  because  many  of  his 
students  complained  to  him  that  they  were  almost  paralyzed  in  their  practical 
work  by  the  confusing  multitude  of  the  divisions  and  phenomena  of  these 
sects.  Up  to  1873  he  had  delivered  the  course  eleven  times.  By  careful 
stody  of  all  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject,  by  information  from  the 
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goyemmeiitf  and  hy  private  correspondence,  he  gathered  anusually  rich 
material,  and  then  sought  to  sifl  it  critically  and  arrange  it." 

£[€iUgstedty  Dr.  Aug. :  The  Psalms.  Hebrew  Text,  with  a  brief  Com- 
mentarj.  (Die  Psalmen.  Hebiiiischer  Text  mit  einer  kurzen  Auslegg.) 
B7  Dr.  Aug.  Heiligstedt.    Part  11.    Pd.  xxyi.-xLviii.     Halle :  Herrmann. 

1876.  pp.  73-140.    1.  8vo.     1  Mark. 

Rdbbinomcz,  R,  N.:  Critical  Survey  of  all  the  Complete  Editions  and 
Editions  of  Parts  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  since  1484.  (Kritische 
Ueberaicht  der  Gesammt- u.  £inadausgaben  d.  Babylonischen  Talmud 
8eitl484.)     Munich:  Rosenthal     pp.  IS 2.     1.  8vo.     3  Mark. 

Herzofs  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Encyclopedia.  (Real-Encyklo- 
piidie  f.  protestantische  Theologie  u.  Kirche.)  Second  Edition.  Edited 
by  Pro&.  Drs.  J.  J.  Herzog  and  G.  L.  Plitt.  Parts  iii.~yi.  Leipzig : 
Hinrichs.     Vol.  I.    pp.  161-480.    1.  8vo.     1  Mark  per  part 

Riebm^  Prof.  Dr.  Ed.  C.  A.  (Halle):  The  Idea  of  Propitiation  in  the 
Old  Testament.  (Der  BegrifT  der  Siihne  im  Alten  Testament.)  Gotha : 
F.  A.  Perthes,     pp.  88.    I.  8vo.     If  Mark. 

-RieAm,  Prof.  Dr.  Ed.  C.  L.  (ficdle):  Hand-Lexicon  of  Biblical  An- 
tiquities for  Educated  Bible-Readers.  (Handworterbuch  d.  biblischen 
Alterthnms  f.  gebildete  Bibelleser.)  With  Many  Illustrations,  Plans, 
and  Maps.  Part  Ti.  Bielefeld:  Belhagen  and  Klasing.  pp.  481-576. 
lex.  8vo.     1{  Mark. 

Sekenkely  Dr.  Dan,:  The  Fundamontal  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  as 
obtained  by  Study  of  the  Christian  Consciousness,  arranged  in  a  System. 
(IKe  GmncUehren  d.  Christenthums  ans  dem  Bewusteein  d.  Glaubens  im 
Zossmmenliange  dargestellt.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  pp.  529.  1.  8vo. 
9  Mark. 

Sddau,  Dr.  Carl:  The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  and  the  Elder  Thecla- 
Legend.  A  Contribition  to  the  History  of  Christian  Literature.  (Die 
Acten  d.  Paulus  u.  der  Thecla  u.  die  altere  Thecla-Legende.  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  christl.  Literaturgeschichte.)  I^ipzig:  Hinrichs.  pp.  95.  1.  8vo. 
8fMark. 

SchdberUin^  Dr.  L.:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Atonement  (Die 
Ckristliche  Versdhnungslehre )  A  Discourse.  Heidelberg:  C.  Winter, 
pp.  28.    L  8vo.    I  Mark. 

Sohweyczyk^  Rabbi  Ellas:  The  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the  GospeL 
(Die  Bibel,  der  Talmud,  u.  das  Evangelium.)  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Prof.  Mor.  Griinwald.  Leipzig :  Brockhaus  in  Comm.  pp. 
S5l.    8vo.    6  Mark.     The  reviewer  in  the  Literarischen   Centralhlatt, 

1877,  40,  quotes  the  author  as  saying  that  his  aim  is,  by  comparison  of 
the  New  Testament  with  the  Talmud,  and  by  interpretation  of  many 
New  Testament  expressions  according  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  time  of 
Chrfat,  to  show  that  all  the  doctrines  of  the  church  are  entirely  in  unison 
witii  those  of  the  synagogiie^  those  of  the  Bible  with  those  of  the  TaUnud, 
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and  that  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  maintaining  an^  Ion<^  the 
separation  that  exists  between  Jews  and  Christians.  Men  may  thns  be 
reeonciled  to  one  another.  The  author  hopes  "  to  restore  the  true  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  at  the  same  time  to  see  justice  done  to  the  New  Testament^ 
and  to  show  that  previous  commentators  have  understood  the  hock  badly, 
and  have  disfigured  it"  "  Then  it  will  be  seen,"  he  says, "  that  the  words 
of  the  gospel  are  in  no  way  contrary  to  our  (Jewish)  traditions  and 
dogmas,  and  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  actually  agree,  —  yes,  are  oflen  iden- 
tical —  with  the  words  of  our  own  teachers."  *♦  In  that  day  the  Eternal 
will  be  One  and  Incomparable,  and  One  and  Incomparable  will  be  his 
name."  The  idealism  of  such  a  man  is  worth  studying.  It  suggests  that 
among  many  Jews  there  is  a  nearness  of  heart  to  Jesus'  kingdom  which  we 
hardly  looked  for,  and  which  is  growing.  The  scientific  value  of  the  book 
becomes  at  least  questionable  when  one  remembers  that  the  chronology  of 
the  composition  of  the  various  sayings  recorded  in  the  Talmud  is  in  fearful 
confusion ;  and  that  the  philological  work  is  simply  enormous  which  must 
be  done  before  any  one  can  be  said  to  know  thoroughly  the  language  of 
the  book,  and  to  have  possession  of  a  necessary  element  in  judging  whether 
this  or  that  Talmudic  passage  arose  before  Christ,  and  so  independently 
of  him,  or  contemporaneously,  or  long  after,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  Christ's 
teaching,  and  as  a  forced  modification  of  Judaism.  Christianity  is  be- 
coming better  known ;  and  the  turning  of  Jews  toward  Jesus  may  be 
because  Jesus  is  immensely  superior  to  Judaism,  rather  than  because 
Christianity  and  Judaism  agree. 

SchUiermacher^s  Complete  Works.  (Frdr.  Schleiermacher's  Siimmtliobe 
"Werke).  I.  Sermons.  First  cheap  edition  in  parts.  Parts  62-71.  Berlin : 
Grosser.    1.  8vo.    pp.  885-690.    ^  Mark  per  part 

Stiidej  Dr.  B. :  On  the  Old  Testament  Conceptions  of  the  Condition 
after  Death.  (Ueber  die  alttestamcntlichen  Vorstellungen  vom  Ziustande 
nach  dem  Tode.)  An  Academical  Discourse.  Leipzig :  F.  C.  W.  Vogel. 
L  Svo.  pp.  86.  I  Mark.  In  reviewing  this  book  in  the  Jenaer  Litera- 
turzeitung^  1877,  27,  Prof  Diestel  of  Tubingen  says:  "The  book  comes 
well  up  to  the  just  demand  that  such  a  work  show  itself  fully,  by  its  char- 
acter, to  be  a  product  of  scientific  labor,  that  the  controverted  questions 
be  carefully  investigated,  that  there  be  here  and  there  marks  of  original 
work,  and  hints,  too,  for  further  prosecution  of  the  study.  There  are 
but  few  difficult  passages  (of  Scripture)  relating  to  the  subject ;  yet  it  is 
a  mark  of  poverty  that  the  science  of  exegesis  has  made  so  little  progress  in 
this  subject  which  is  so  oflen  discussed,  and  discussed  with  an  eagerness 
quite  disproportionate  to  its  importance.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  decided 
unwillingness  to  acknowledge  openly  that  a  firm  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  the  soul  did  not  exist  among  the  Hebrews,  more  especially  among 
the  higher  ranks  of  religious  tliinking.  Not  only  the  older  Orthodoxy, 
but,  quite  as  strongly,  the  Deism  which  replaced  it,  and  Rationalism,  hare 
shared  in  this  unwillingness. 
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As  a  matter  of  religious  history  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  this  belief  is 
Tery  remarkable  for  this  reason,  that  the  Egyptians  believed,  as  is  well 
known,  in  a  continuation  of  spiritual  existence  afler  death,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  happier  etate  than  the  earthly.  So  also  the  Persians."  "  Our  author 
points  to  the  doctrine  of  retribution  as  making  up  to  the  Israelites  in 
earlier  times  for  the  lack  of  the  other  belief  According  to  it  every  man 
would  receive  in  ihis  life  all  that  he  deserved.  Yet  I  must  express  it  as 
my  opinion  that  a  more  elective  substitute  was  the  belief  that  the  proper 
work  of  religion  lay  in  changing  society  from  selfish  wildness  to  a  condition 
where  ideal  motives  would  prevail.  Thus  for  the  Messianic  time,  above 
ail  things,  the  restoration  of  true  regard  for  right  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
violence  was  expected."  The  Israelites  did  not  expect  to  rise  again,  but 
did  rejoice  in  the  expectation  of  an  ideal  state  for  his  nation.  This  was 
his  great  comforter,  and  filled  his  thoughts  so  that  he  did  not  think  much 
about  what  would  become  of  himself.  "  The  author  describes  very  correctly 
the  conceptions  of  Sheol  and  the  nether  world." 

Stem^  Dr,  Leap,,  Rabhi'n :  The  Scriptures  of  Life.  The  complete  con- 
tents of  the  Jewish  Religion  and  Life,  in  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Moral 
Law  [Dogma,  Cultus,  and  Ethics] :  Exhibited  as  it  is  contained  in 
Scripture,  in  popular  style,  and  for  the  instruction  of  Israelites  and  non- 
Israelites.  (Die  Schrift  des  Lebens.  Inbegriff  d.  gesammten  Jnden- 
thnms  in  Lehre,  Gottesverehrung  u.  Sittengesetz,  [Dogma,  Cultus  u. 
Ethik],  SchriAgemiiss,  volksthUmlich  u.  zur  Eenntnissnahme  f .  Israeliten 
n.  Nichtisraelltcn  dargestellt).  In  three  Divisions.  2d  Division,  18th  and 
IHh  Parts.  Strassburg :  Schneider.  1.  8vo.  pp.  885-432.  -fg  Mark 
per  part. 

Munky  Dr.  L. :  The  Second  Targum  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  with  the 
Various  Readings  collected  from  the  M8.  Sources,  explained  and  provided 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  History  of  the  Composition.  (Targum  Scheni 
zom  Bnche  Esther,  nebst  variae  lectiones  nach  handschrifU.  Queilen 
erlautert  u.  m.  e.  literariiistor.  Einleitung  versehen.)  By  Dr.  L.  Munk. 
Berlin:  Benzian.    1876.    pp.  87  and  45.    L  8vo.     2  Mark. 

Tholuckf  Dr.  August:  Sermons  on  the  Principal  Topics  in  Christian 
Behef  and  Life.  (Predigten  ub.  die  ELuipstucke  d.  christlichen  Glaubens 
n.  Lebens.)  Second  Volume.  First  Half.  Sixth  Edition.  Gotha :  F.  A. 
Perthes.  1876.  pp.  1-232.  L  8vo.  2f  Mark  per  half-volume.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  popularity  the  published  sermons  of  Tholnck  possess. 
Tbey  form  the  favorite  gifts  among  devout  friends,  and  even  among  all 
penotts,  if  a  book  of  such  a  sort  is  wanted.  They  are  rich  devotional 
Boarishment  in  eloquent  words. 

Tkomae  a  Kempu  de  imitatione  Christi,  libri  it.,  quorum  teztum  ad 
fidem  opdmannn  editionum  recognovit  Paroch.  J.  Mooren.  Cologne  and 
Nem:  Schwann,  pp^  480.  1  Mark.  This  is  a  Boman  Catholic  edition, 
•ad  BO  left  than  three  new  Roman  Catholic  editions  are  announced— 
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two  of  them  translations.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  an  exhibidon 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  waj  of  getting  Grod's  blessing,  —  even  a  pure, 
holy,  joyinl  heart, -^  by  means  of  a  devotional  performance,  shonld  be 
largely  dealt  out  by  Roman  Catholic  priests.  But  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  book  and  its  method  are  sought  Out  and  tried  fbr  such  an  objedt 
by  so-called  Protestants.  So-called  Protestants  are,  it  is  true,  often 
really  Roman  Catholic ;  and  that  lies  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  a 
•adder  pity  that  prominent  preachers  in  Protestant  churches  recommend 
it.  They  have  reflected  little  on  the  essence  of  their  religion.  Tell 
people  rather  to  do  earnestly  the  work  Grod  gives  them  in  his  providence, 
even  in  their  daily  business,  —  to  serve  well,  —  and  they  shall  find  their 
hearts  growing  light,  peaceful,  pure,  loving.  Christlike. 

Tschackert,  Dr.  Paul  (Privat-doc,,  Lie.  Theol,) :  Peter  of  Ailly,  A 
Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Great  Western  Schism,  and  the 
Reform-Councils  at  Pisa  and  Constance.  (Peter  v.  Ailli  [Petrbs  de 
Alliaco].  Zur  Geschichte  d.  grossen  abendlSnd.  Schisma  u.  der  Reform- 
concilien  v.  Pisa  u.  Constanz.)  Appendix:  Petri  de  Alliaco  anec- 
dotorum  partes  selectae.  Grotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes,  pp.  882  ;  Appx.  pp. 
58.    1.  8vo.     9  Mark. 

Wackemagely  Phpp, :  German  Church  Song  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  (Das  deutsch  Kirchenlied 
von  der  bltestein  Zeit  bis  zu  Aufang  d.  17  Jahrh.)  With  Consideration 
of  Grerman  Hymnology  in  the  Wider  Sense,  and  the  Latin  Hymnologjr 
from  Hilary  to  Georg  Fabricius  and  Wolfg.  Ammonius.  Fifty-«ixth  and 
Fifty-seventh  Parts.  Leipzig:  Trubner.  VoL  v.  pp.  1067-1248.  lex. 
8vo.    2  Mark  per  part. 

Wangemann,  Dr.^  Director  of  Mtssums :  Pictures  of  Life  from  South 
'Africa.  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Church  and  of  Civilization 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (Lebensbilder  aus  SUdafrika.  £ia  Beitrag 
'BUT  Eirchen-  u.  Culturgeschichte  d.  19  Jahrh.)  First  Vol.  With  Plates. 
Third  Edition.    Berlin :  W.  Schultze.    1876.    pp.287.    L8vo.    2^ Mark. 

Wieseler^  Prof.  Dr.  K. :  The  German  Nationality  of  the  Galatians  of 
Asia  Minor.  (Die  deutsch  Nationalitat  der  kleinasiatischen  Galater.)  A 
Contribution  to  the  E[istory  of  the  Ckrman»,  Celts,  and  Galatians,  and  of 
dieir  Names.  GUtersloh:  Bertelsmann,  pp.  85.  1.  8vo.  If  Mark. 
In  reviewing  this  book,  £•  Schiirer  says,  in  the  Thtologiiche  Literature 
xeiiung,  1877,  15,  that  Professor  Wieseler  here  tries  to  support  the  view 
he  took  in  his  CcMnmentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians  (p.  521  ff. 
See  also  Herzog's  Real-Encyo.  xix.  p.  523  ff.),  and  which  was  recently 
contested  by  Wilib.  Grimm  (Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1876,  2):  Wieseler's 
'  view  was  that  taken  hy  almost  all  theologians ;  but  now  this  new  plea  for 
it  seems  weak  as  against  Grimm's  doctrine  that  the  Galatians  were  Celts. 
*.  It  is  agreed  that  the  mere  similarity  of  th6  names  Galatians,  Gauls,  Celts, 
wMd  not  decide  the*  matter.    But  it  seems  clear  that  one  of  the  fliree 
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tribes  wbo  beeame  Ih^  GAlatians— namely,  th^  Tectoaagi  —  certainlj 
came  from  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  so  were  Gauls.  They  may 
ha?e  been  in  Germany,  but  only  aa  invaders.  The  apparent  con* 
necdon  o£  Galatian  proper  names  with  German  names,  which  Wieaeler 
regards  as  yery  important,  is  held  by  Scbiirer,  in  concert  with  many 
philologists,  to  .be  of  little  consequence.  So  Schiirer.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Jena  LUeraturzeiiung^  1877,  34,  Rudolf  Buddensieg  favors 
Wieseler,  although  he  copdudes  by  saying,  ^  Even  yet  the  question  is  not 
decided." 

ZerickwitZy  Prof,  Dr,  v. :  The  Mediaeval  Dream  of  Empire  and  its  Re- 
ligions Motives,  (Der.  Kaisertraun^  des  Mittelalters  ia  seinen  reUgiosen 
Motivea.^    A  Diacourse.    Leipzig:  Hinricb.    pp.81..   L  8vo.    |  Mark. 


ARTICLE    IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.    GERMAN  WORKS. 

Dabwin  versus  Galiani,*  and  Tbleology  or  Chance." — These  are 
two  pamphlets ;  one  by  Du  Bois-Reymond,  the  other  by  Professor  Wigand 
—  the  latter  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  former.  Du  Bois-Reymond  is  a  rabid 
Darwinian  ;  Wigand,  a  moderate  one.  The  former  thinks  that  Darwin 
has  given  teleology  its  death-blow;  the  latter  thinks  that  reason  is  com- 
pelled by  its  very  nature  to  seek  for  causae  finale$*  We  certainly  agree 
with  him  in  this  opinion.  Indeed,  the  present  opponents  of  teleology  are 
unaUe  to  avoid  teleology.  They  are  constantly  finding  **  purpose,**  *'  de- 
dgn,"  etc,  as  soon  as  they  forget  their  a  priori  theories.  Wigand  makes 
a  severe  criticism  on  Du  Bois-Reymond,  and  well  he  deserves  it.  Wigand 
advocates  also  the  assumption  of  a  causative  first  principle  independent 
of  nature  and  its  laws,  maintaining  that  without  it  we  cannot  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  world  such  as  we  have  it  before  our  eyes. 

Philosophy  AND  Theology.* — Dr.  Rabus  co-ordinates  theology  as 
a  science,  and  regards  it,  along  with  the  other  sciences,  as  a  constituent 
of  philosophy.  Philosophy  concerns  itself  with  the  entire  cosmos  in  its 
entirety ;  theology  with  a  domain  of  the  cosmos  —  one,  however,  so  much 
nearer  to  the  very  centre  than  those  with  which  other  sciences  are  occu- 
{Med  that  it  must  needs  have  a  determining  influence  in  the  formation  of 

*  Darwin  versus  Galiani.    Rede  von  Emil  du  Bois-Reymond.    Berlin,  1876.  ^ 

•  Die  Alternative  Teleologie  oder  Zufall.  Von  Albert  Wigand.    Cassel,  1877. 
'PhSloiophie  nnd  Thcologie.    Von  Dr.  Leonhard  Rabus.    Erlangen.  1876. 
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a  true  philosopbj.  We  mean,  of  course,  Christian  theology  The  book, 
though  a  small  one,  is  worth  reading.  It  seeks  to  do  justice  both  to  the- 
ology and  the  natural  sciences,  protesting  equally  against  the  intrusion 
of  dead  theological  notions  into  natural  science  and  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  natural  science  on  theology.  It  would  be  well  if  our  scientists 
would  occasionally  descend  from  their  boasted  heights,  and  condescend  to 
read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  discussions  like  these.  They  would 
make  fewer  mistakes,  and  might  find  it  necessary  to  do  less  for  the  destroc- 
tion  both  of  their  own  and  other  people's  faith. 

COMMEKTAKT  ON   THB   SECOND  EPISTLE   TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.*  — 

The  special  excellence  of  this  new  Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the  historical  circumstances  to 
which  it  owed  its  origin.  The  Introduction  is  devoted  to  such  questions 
as,  the  Four  Chapter  Epistle ;  the  Lost  Epistle  ;  the  Jewish  Christianity 
of  Corinth ;  the  Corinthian  Judabm ;  the  Christ  Party.  As  to  the  first- 
mentioned  question,  he  controyerts  the  views  of  Hausrath,  who  has  main- 
tained that  the  first  four  chapters  constitute  a  separate  —  in  fact,  the  lost 
—  Epistle  of  Paul  (See  his  Der  VierkapUel  brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Car- 
iniheTj  Heidelberg,  1870),  insisting  on  the  unity  of  the  Epistle.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  lost  Epistle,  Lie.  Klopper  refers  to  a  work 
published  by  him  in  1869,  under  the  title  Exegeiisch  -  Krliische  Unter' 
suchungen  iiber  den  zweiten  Brief  des  Pavlos  an  die  Gemeinde  zu  Korinth  ; 
givinsc  here  merely  a  brief  resumd  of  the  arguments  there  employed  and 
results  achieved.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  such  an  epistle  are,  briefly, 
the  difference  between  Paul's  own  description  of  his  last  Epistle,  given 
in  such  passages  as  2  Cor.  ii.  4;  vii.  8;  x.  12,  and  the  existing  first 
Epistle ;  the  mode  in  whi(;h  he  discusses  his  plans  of  travel ;  and  that  the 
mission  of  Timothy  to  Corinth,  of  which  he  spoke  in  1  Cor.  iv.  17;  xvi. 
10,  11  as  imminent,  is  not  only  not  referred  to  in  the  existing  second 
Epistle,  but  another  fellow-laborer  is  mentioned,  namely,  Titus,  whose 
apparent  success  in  the  church  seems  to  imply  that  he  must  have  been 
specially  delegated  by  Paul  to  deal  with  the  evils  there  prevailing,  and 
had  taken  an  epistle  with  him.  Lie.  Elopper  accepts  as  genuine  Pauline 
epistles  all  those  usually  attributed  to  Paul,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  that  to  the  Ephesians. 

As  a  commentary.  Lie.  Kopper's  work  seems  to  be  marked  by  thorough- 
ness. In  one  respect  it  differs  from  many  Gennan  commentaries  ;  it  does 
not  contain  so  much  learned  ballast,  which  has  its  advantages.  The 
custom  of  controverting  every  writer  who  differs  from  the  commentator, 
and  quoting  every  one  with  whom  he  agrees  may  be  carried  too  far.       s. 

^  Eommentar  iiber  das  Zweite  Sendschrcibente  des  Apostel  Paulus  an  die 
Gemeinde  zn  Korinth  von  Lie.  Alb.  Klopper.    Berlin  :  Q.  Reimer.  1874. 
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B.    ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  WORKS. 

Theolooical  Essays.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  Roosevelt  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  12mo.  pp.383.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Com* 
pany.     1877. 

**The  substance  of  this  volume  has  been  before  the  public  some  twenty 
years  or  more  **  (p.  v.).    The  previous  editions  of  the  volume  are  here  en* 
Uiged  and  revised.    **  No  change,  however,  has  been  made  in  the  dogmatic 
positions.     The  reader  will  find  the  historical  Calvinism  defended  in  the 
essays  upon  Original  Sin  and  Atonement ;  yet  with  an  endeavor  to  ground 
these  cardinal  themes  in  the  absolute  principles  of  reason,  as  seen  in  the 
nature  of  both  God  and  man.     Sin  must  take  its  origin,  from  first  to  last, 
in  the  finite  will,  and  atonement  is  the  necessary  requirement  of  eternal 
justice.    In   these  two  essays,  the  writer,  if  he  has  done  nothing  else, 
has  at  least  shown  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  that  theology  and  phi- 
losophy have  no  inherent  contradiction,  and  that  the  more  exact  and 
strict  type  of  theology  is    the  one  of  all  which  is  the  most  defensible 
at  the  bar  of  reason  and  logic ;  agreeing  with   Selden,  that  *  without 
sdiool  divini^  a  divine  knows  nothing  logically,  nor  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
a  rational  man  out  of  the  pulpit"'  (p.  v.).    The  tendency  of  this  volume 
is  good.    It  is  to  encourage  doctrinal  investigation  and  doctrinal  preaching, 
to  exalt  the  character  of  God  and  to  abase  the  character  of  the  impenitent 
man.    Professor  Shedd  has  already  accomplished  much,  and  this  work 
will  add  to  what  he  has  done  already,  in  stimulating  clergymen  to  im- 
prove their  methods  of  study  and  their  style  of  preaching,  to  quicken  their 
love  of  inquiry  into  the  profoundest  truths  of  religion,  and  to  augment  their 
enterprise  in  bringing  into  the  pulpit  the  results,  rather  than  the  processes, 
of  their  study.     We  respect  the  author  of  this  volume  as  a  self-consistent 
theologian,  and  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  truth  as  the  substance  of  it  is 
found  in  the  Calvinistic  creeds.    We  cannot,  however,  accede  to  all  of  his 
statements.    Take,  for  a  single  example,  hb  analysis  of  the  distributive 
justice  and  the  benevolence  of  God.     lie  says :  <*  The  two  emotions  of 
which  we  are  speaking  are  clearly  discriminated  from  each  other  by  the 
iact  that  one  of  them  is  constitutional,  and  the  other  voluntary.     The 
divine  wrath  (dpyrj  0cov,  Rom.  i.  18)  issues  from  the  necessary  antagonism 
between  the  pure  essence  of  the  Godhead  and  moral  evil.    It  is,  therefore, 
natural,  organic,  necessary,  and  eternal.     The  logical  idea  of  the  holy 
implies  it.    But  the  love  of  benevolence,  or  the  divine  compassion,  issues 
from  the  voluntary  disposition  of  God  —  from  his  heart  and  affections.    It 
is  good-tri//.    It  is,  consequently,  easy  to  see  that  the  existence  of  the 
constitutional  emotion  is  perfectly  compatible  with  that  of  the  voluntary, 
in  one  and  the  same  being,  and  at  one  and  the  same  moment ;  and  in  God 
irom  all  eternity,  since  be  is  unchangeable"  (pp.  270,  271).     Is  not  the 
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diTine  justice  Toluntary  ?  Is  it  a  mere  "  emotion  "  ?  Is  it  not  rather  an 
exercise  of  the  divine  will,  which  is  more  exalted  than  a  mere  sensibility  ? 
Is  there  not  a  constitutional  emotion  united  with  beneyolence,  as  reallj  as 
there  is  a  constitutional  emotion  united  with  justice  ?  May  we  not  resolye 
love,  if  we  can  resolve  justice,  into  a  sensibility  ?  Is  it  not  the  will  of  God 
to  reward  men  according  to  their  deeds,  as  much  as  it  is  the  will  of  God 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  his  universe  ?  Professor  Shedd  says :  *<  The 
inspired  assertion  that  *  God  is  a  consuming  fire  *  (Heb.  xi.  29)  is  ji»t  af 
categorical  and  unqualified  as  the  inspired  assertion  that  'Grod  is  k)ye< 
(1  John  iy«  8),  or  the  inspired  assertion  that  *•  God  is  light'  (1  John  L  6)« 
Hence  it  is  as  inaccurate  to  resolve  all  the  divine  emotions  into  love  as  it 
would  be  to  resolve  them  all  into  wrath.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  the 
Divine  Essence  alone,  and  not  any  one  particular  attribute,  that  can  be 
logically  regarded  as  the  unity  in  which  all  the  charaoteristio  qualities  of 
the. Deity  centre  and  inhere''  (p.  273).  Is  there  no  difi*erenoe  betweeo 
the  reasons  for  believing  that  all  the  moral  attributes  of  God  are  resolvaUt 
into  benevolence,  and  the  reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  all  resolvftUo 
into  distributive  justice  ?  Do  we  ever  read  that  distributive  jostico  if 
^Hha  Jirst  and  great  commandment,"  and  '^ihe  second  is  like  unto  it: 
Thou  shalt  be  just  in  punishing  evil-doers "  ;  and  **  on  these  two  con* 
mandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  "  ?  (Matt  xxiL  87-40.) 
Do  we  ever  read  that  *^  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word— thou  shalt  be 
just  in  punishing  malefactors  "  ?  (Gal.  v.  14.)  Do  we  ever  read :  **  Owe 
no  man  anything  bi^t  to  punish  transgressors ;  for  he  that  hath  the  dispo- 
sition to  punish  transgressors  hath  fulfilled  the  law«  The  spirit  of  jdi»- 
tributive  justice  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  "  ?  (Bom.  xiii.  8-10.)  Must 
we  not  interpret  scripture  by  scripture,  and  explain  the  passage  "  God  is 
love  "  in  the  light  of  the  galaxy  of  passages  represented  by  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Connthians  ? 

Faith  and  Philosopht  ;  Discourses  and  Essays  l^  Henry  B.  Snith, 
D.D.,  LL.D.    Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  George  L.  Pren- 
tiss, D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary^  in  the  City  of 
New  York.    pp.  496.    New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.    1877. 
Dr.  Prentiss  has  performed  a  labor  of  love  in  editing  this  superb  tcJ- 
ume,  and  his  labor  is  worthy  of  our  love.    Few  books  have  been  edited 
with  BO  much  taste  and  skill.    Its  title  is  felicitously  chosen.    The  meet 
eminent  characteristic  of  Dr.  Smith  was  his  zeal  in  harmonizing  the  philo- 
sophical spirit  with  evangelical  Christianity.    His  Andover  Address,  which 
comes  first  in  the  present  volume,  was  the  first  which  made  him  conspicu- 
ous in  the  literary  world,  and  was  on  his  favorite  theme,  **  the  Relations  of 
Faith  and  Philosophy."    Perhaps  he  never  excited  the  interest  of  his 
auditors  more  deeply  than  when  he  pronounced  this  address.    Many  of 
these  hearers  were  listening  to  him  for  the  first  lime.     He  knew  that 
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some  of  them  rejected  all  forms  of  evangelical  religion;  his  voice  was 
tremnloQS  with  emotion  when  he  spoke  of  the  man  who  "  knows  no  love 
too  great  for  Jesus  '* ;  and  when  he  said,^  So  vital  is  Christ  in  Christian 
experience  that  many  are  withheld  from  speculating  upon  his  nature  hy 
the  unspeakable  depth  and  tenderness  of  their  love  for  him '' ;  "  The  name 
of  Jesus  has  touched  the  tenderest  and  deepest  chords  of  man's  hearf* 
He  knew  that  some  of  his  hearers  were  either  jealous  of  philosophy  or 
inimical  to  it ;  he  declared  with  a  pecuHarly  strong  emphasis :  "  We  rob 
fatdt  of  one  of  its  strongest  persuasions,  if  we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  per- 
fectly rational.'*    He  knew  that  some  of  his  auditors  were  adopting  the 
speculationa  of  Dr.  Bushnell;  he  uttered  glowiug  words  against  those 
speculations,  and  here  his  languagcbecame  as  rich  and  beautiful  as  that  of 
the  author  whom  he  was  opposing  with  polished  weapons.    He  knew  that 
some,  and  the  most  venerable  part,  of  his  audience  had  an  intense  aversion 
to  tiie  German  divines,  especially  Scfaileiermacher^  he  girded  up  hia^ar- 
nents  to   defend  these  divines,  especiaDy-  8chleiermacher ;  his  delicate 
fornir  beeameauddenly  more  erect  than  it  had  been ;  his  fiu^e  became  palev  > 
aod  more  elherial ;  he  made  a.  lengthened  pause,  and  then, •***^  in  thb. 
eonnection,  and  in  this  reverend  presence/*-^  with  tones  of  greatsolemaity 
and  dignity^  he  exclaimed,  **  in  the  name  of  the  republic  of  letters,  in  the 
name  of  all  generous  scholarship,  m  the  very  name  of  Christian  charity^  I 
dare  not  refrain  from  testifying  that  the  indiscriminate  censure  of  all  that 
IB  German,  or  that  may  be  so  called,  is  a  sign  rather  of  the  power  of 
pr^udiee  than  of  a  rational  love  for  all  troth."    He  knew  that  some  of 
his  hearers  ranked  among  the**  New  England  theologians";  he- turned 
his  eye  upon  them  as  they  sat  near  him  on  the  platform,  and,  with  a  smile 
of  arch  approval  and  soothing  irony,  he  drew  forth  in  response  a  general 
tmle;  when  he  said,  in  a  low  and  semi-confidential  voice :  **  We  have  not 
only  disonssed,  we  have  also  experienced,  almost  everything ;  from  con-^ 
•cioos  enmity  to  God  to  the  profbundest  submission  to  his  will ;  from  the 
depths  of  a  willingness  to  be  condemned  to  the  heights  of  disinterested 
benevolence ;  from  the  most  abstract  decrees  of  a  Sovereign  down  almost 
to  the  power  to  the  contrary ;  we  have  passed  through  the  very  extremes 
of  doctrine,  and  known  them  to  be  real  by  our  inward  experience.** 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  in  which  he  spoke  to  every  one  a  word 
in  season,  every  one  was  delighted  with  it.    The  men  who  rejected  faith 
and  the  men  who  condemned  philosi^hy,  those  who  believed  in  Bushnell 
and  those  who  disbelieved  in   Schleiermacher,  theologians  who  had  a 
power  to  the  contrary  and  theologians  who  had  not  much  power  of  any 
kind,  — all  crowded  around  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  thanked  him  for 
his  lessons  to  their  brethren,  and  praised  his  diversified  gifts. 

Other  essays  in  this  volume  are  admirable.    We  think  that  those  para- 
graphs are  the  most  important  in  which  the  author  develops  the  results  of 
his  edaoation  in  Germany.    Few  Americans  have  been  so  well  trained  as 
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he  in  the  German  philoeophy.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  he  has  left 
materials  for  another  Tolume.  We  hope  and  presume  that  ere  long  thej 
will  be  given  to  the  public.  Some  of  Professor  Smith's  opinions,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  Dr.  Emmons,  we  are  far  from  adopting ;  but  still  desire 
all  the  more  to  read  whatever  can  be  published  of  his  historical  and 
theological  lectures,  and  can  heartily  re-echo  the  words  of  Domer  in  re- 
gard to  him :  **  Festgegriindet  im  Christlichen  Glauben,  frei  und  weiten 
Herzens  und  Blickes,  philosophischen  Geistes  und  fiir  s^'stematische 
Theologie  ungewohnlich  begabt.  Mochte  doch  etwas  in  dieser  Hinsicht 
au8  seinem  Nachlass  verdfientlich  werden." 

TnE  fisoiNKiNas  of  Christianity  ;  with  a  View  of  the  State  of  the 

Boman  World  at  the  Birth  of  Christ    By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D. 

8vo.    pp.  591.    New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co. 

The  historian  of  the  church  needs  to  be  a  man  of  various  and  large 
gifb.  He  ought  to  have  a  ready  and  retentive  memory;  a  power  to 
master  combinations  of  facts,  and  to  avoid  being,  as  some  eminent  Ger- 
man historians  are,  mastered  by  them.  He  must  be  able  to  present  these 
&ct8  in  their  true  perspective;  and  for  this  end  must  be  able  to  view 
them  in  their  widest  relations,  and  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  thdr 
relative  importance.  His  mind  must  be  disciplined  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  different  races  and  ages,  and  to  measure  the  outward 
phenomena  by  the  inward  character  of  men.  He  should  have  an  imagi- 
nation placing  him  on  an  eminence  from  which  he  can  survey  the  grand 
outlines,  as  well  as  the  special  scenery,  of  both  contiguous  and  distant 
countries.  No  less  important  is  it  that  he  possess  a  logical  power,  leading 
him  to  see  events  in  their  causes,  and  their  causes  in  events,  and  pro- 
venting  him  from  being,  as  many  an  historian  has  been,  led  astray  by  his 
fancy.  He  must  have  a  quick  sympathy  with  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the 
good;  for  without  such  a  sympathy  the  judgment  itself  becomes  unsound. 
This  sympathy  makes  him  candid,  hospitable  to  all  new,  and  retentive  of 
all  old,  truths.  To  these  qualities,  and  such  as  these,  must  be  added  the 
curiosa  felicitas  of  diction ;  a  placid  but  not  dull,  serene  but  far  from 
sluggish,  flow  of  speech. 

These  excellences  are  exhibited  in  their  perfection  by  no  one,  but  in  a 
greater  or  smaller  degree  by  every  eminent  historian.  In  an  uncommon 
measure  tbey  are  possessed  by  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us.  He 
has  already  made  a  name  for  himself  by  his  volume  of  Essays  on  the 
Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,  and  by  his  more  distinctively  histori- 
cal work  on  the  Reformation.  The  present  volume  will  probably  engage 
a  deeper  interest  than  either  of  the  preceding.  Its  representations  of  the 
Jewish,  Roman,  Greek  religions,  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  Christianity  in  the  first  century,  deserve,  as  they  will  receive, 
careful  attention.    It  exhibits  the  results  without  the  parade  of  extensive 
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stadjr.  We  cannot  say  that  we  agree  with  Professor  Fisher  in  all  his 
statements.  Some  of  them,  although  supported  by  great  names,  are,  in 
oar  view,  questionable,  at  least.  These  statements,  however,  are  made  in 
a  style  so  neat  and  they  evidently  come  from  a  spirit  so  truth-loving,  that 
they  awaken  and  even  refresh  the  mind,  and  give  a  new  authority  to 
still  more  important  statements  which  we  are  not  tempted  to  controvert 
One  striking  excellence  of  the  work  is  its  independence. 

BiBLiOTHKCA  Stmbolica  Ecclesiae  Ukivebsalis.    The  Creeds  of 
Christendom;  with  a  History  and  Critical  Notes.    By  Philip  Schaff, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  T.    In  three  toIs.  8to.    YoL  L  The  History  of  Creeds, 
pp.  941.      VoL  U.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds,  with  Translations, 
pp.  557.     VoL  m.  The  Evangelical  Protestant  Creeds,  with  Transla- 
tions, pp.  880.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.    1877. 
These  massive  volumes,  comprising  more  than  twenty-three  hundred 
octavo  pages,  many  of  them  closely  printed,  are  a  monument  of  Dr. 
Schaff*8  learning  and  industry.    In  these,  as  well  as  in  other  volumes  from 
his  pen,  he  has  done  a  good  work  for  the  American  churches,  and  merits 
their  gratitude.    There  is  no  small  amount  of  hidden  instruction  in  these 
symbols  of  the  churches.    The  history  of  the  creeds  of  Christendom  is  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  Chrbtendom.    We  see  in  them  the  progress  of 
the  Christian  church  from  age  to  age,  and  we  see  the  lines  of  the  progress, 
and  catch  glimpses  of  the  goal  wluch  will  be  reached  ere  long.    These 
creeds  teach  us  a  lesson  of  candor  and  charity.    It  is  true  that  in  actual 
fact  they  often  do  enkindle  or  perpetuate  sectarian  strife,  but  their  normal 
tendency  is  to  awaken  a  catholic  spirit.    In  the  larger  part  of  the  creeds 
the  essential  agreement  of  the  evangelical  denominations  is  clearly  exhib- 
ited.    The  liberal  spirit  of  a  scholar  pervades  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Schaff 
upon  the  creeds  which  he  most  highly  approves,  and  he  is  free  from  bigotry 
in  his  remarks  on  the  symbols  which  he  disapproves.    We  think  that  he 
fails  to  take  sufficient  notice  of  the  lengthened  creeds  of  various  Congrega- 
tional churches.     Some  of  these  creeds,  as  prosaic  statements  of  the  truth, 
are  superior  to  that  approved  by  the  Boston  Council. 

In  the  title  pages  of  the  three  volumes  as  given  above,  the  general  plan 
of  Uie  work  is  indicated.  The  first  volume  may  be  considered  an  histori- 
cal introduction  to  the  others.  The  second  volume  contains  the  Scripture 
Confessions,  the  Ante-Nicene  and  Nicene  Rules  of  Faith  and  Baptismal 
Creeds,  the  Oecumenical,  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  Russian  Creeds,  and 
the  Old  Catholic  Union  Creeds.  The  third  volume  contains  the  Creeds  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Churches, 
of  the  modem  Protestant  denominations.  Some  of  the  documents  in  these 
volumes  were  never  published  before  in  this  country ;  and  Dr.  Schaff^s 
work  is  Uie  only  single  collection  which  has  ever  presented  all  the  doca- 
menti  at  once. 
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In  general  the  creeds  of- the  different  churchef  are  given. in  raeh  a  iotm  ^ 
as  to  secure  the  approvi^  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of 
those  churches.  We  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  pursue,  In 
all  instances,  the  same  course  which  is  pursued  in  somcinstanoes  {  ^uad  to 
obtain  the  English  translations  of  foreign  creeds  from  men  who  are 
acknowledged  as  authorities  in  the  interpretations  of  those  creeds.  In 
such  cases  as  the  following  Dr.  Schaff  has  been  wise :  *'  The  Dogmatio 
Decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  concerning  the  Catholic  Faith  and  the 
Church  oi  Christ,  AvIk  1870  "  are  published  with  the  Englisfatranslatioii 
by  Cardinal' Manning:  ^The  Longer  Catechism  of  the  Orthodox, 'CaHi- 
oHe,  Eastern  Church"  is  ts^tislated  by  Rev,  R.  W.Blackmore, -formerly 
Chaplain  to  tiie  Russian  Company  in  Kronstadt :  the  translatioii  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  b  by  Dr*  Charies  P..  Krauth  of  Philadelphia^  All 
the  translations  appear  to  be  faithfully  and  conscientiously  made.  The 
entire  work  is  a  thesaurus  of  informatioii  i^hich  our  past<n«  will  fi^dit 
difficult  toxibuin  elsevhezts*        .■       >  ■ 

For.  genecald-eaders  a  colleetipn  of  ci^eeids  is  lomiawbat  tedious;,  bet 
theoe  b  aa  much. liveliness  and  jSreshnfss  in  Dr.  9cbafi's  ^Notes  and  Dit- 
onssions  that  the  tediuia  of  ^e  .worl^  b  relieved.  The  -common*  reader  pdU 
often  find  isolated  sentences  which  spackle  .with  interesting  suggestuMiSii 
We  take  the  following  almost  at  random:  **The  Bible  bof  Giod;  the 
confession  b  man's  answer  to  God,''  '^.For  tbb  reason  a  creed  ought  to 
use  language  different  fcom  that  <^  the  Bible."  *'  A  creed  is,  as  it  were, 
a  doctrinal. poem, written  under,  the. inspiration  of  divine  truth"  (L  p.>7)ta 
'^  Even  when  composed  by  committees  or  synods,  they  [creeds,  symbob] 
are  mainly  the  produoliMi of  one  mind"  (i,  pw  2^).  (It  might  have  been 
added  that  sometimes  very  lew  members  of  a  eounoil  or  synod  h^ive  be* 
lieved  in,  all  partsof  the  creed  which,  the  council  or  synod  sanctioned*  aa  j» 
whole ;  see,  for  example,  various  hbtories  of  the  Council  of  Trent,,  Eichacd 
Baxter^s  account  of  the  fiavoy  Declaration.}  ^  It  b  a  singular  f aet  that 
in  the  non^episoopal  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
the  Apostle's  Creed  is  prftetically  far  less  used,  but  much  more. generally 
believed,  than  in  some  state  churehes^  where  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
worship,  like  the  Lord's  prayer"  (u  p^  20).  **  There  are  Lord  Brediren 
as  well  as  Lord  Bishops ;  and  tibte  tyranny  of  a  congregation  over  a  nun- 
ister,  or  of  a  majority  over  a  minority,  b  as  bad  as  any  other  kind  of 
tyranny"  (i.  p.  826). 

Modern  Philosoput,  from  Desoartes  to  Sohoprkhaqer  akd 
Hartmann.  By  Franeb  Bowen,  A.M.  New  York  :  Scn-ibDer,  Ann- 
strong,  and  Co.     1877. 

To  any  one  not  personally  acquainted  with  Prdhssor  Bowen  hb  Modem 
Philosophy  will  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise.  There  is  a  tone  of  bold  ohJio- 
doxy  to  it,  which  b  all  the  more  refreshing  because  unexpected.    The 
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fitndainental  potitioii  <d  tlie  auth6r  10  best  giTen  hy  the  foUowing  quota* 
tkm  fhiiii  the  Preface.  **  I  have  faiibfaUy  studied  most  of  what  the  phil- 
osophy of  these  modern  times  and  die  science  of  our  own  di^  assome  to 
teach.  And  the  result  is,  that- 1  am  now  more  firmly  conyioced  than 
eter  that  what  has  been  jastly  called  '  the  dirt  philosophy'  of  material- 
ism and  fatalism  ia  baseless  and  false.  I  accept  with  unhesitating  convic- 
tion and  belief  the  doctrine  of  the  being  of  one  personal  God,  the  Creator 
and  Governor  •  of  th^  world,  and  a^  one  Lord  Jesos  Gfarist,  in  whom 
*dw^eth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily';  and  I  ha^  found 
netMrig  wliate¥«r  in  the  literature  of  modem  infidelity  which,- to  my  mind, 
casta  «yen  the  slightest  doubt  upon  that  belief.  Not  being  a  dergjrman,  I 
am  not  exposed  to  the  cruel  imputation  which  unbelievers  have  too  long 
been  pemutted  to  fling  against  the  clergy,  of  being  induced  by  prudential 
motives  to- profbss  what  they  do  not  believe.  Let  me  be  pei^tted  also 
to  repeat  the  opinion  which  I  ventured  to  express  as  far  back  las  1849,  that 
*the  time  aeons  to  have  arrived  for  a  more  practical  and  immediate  veri- 
fication than  the  world  has  ever  yet  witnessed  of  the  great  truth,  that  the 
civilization  which  is  not  based  upon  Ghristianity  is  big  with  the  elements 
of  its  own  destruction.'" 

The  historical  part  of  t^  bode  constittttes  only  a  sort  of  series  of  rail- 
road tiesyupon  whi6h  the  author's  own  system  of  philosophy  shall  smoothly 
run ;  and  that  system,  as  seen  from  the  quotation  given,  is  a  Christiim 
mtnitioftaiism.'  The*  more  jarring  elements  of  modem  philosqxby  are 
practically  ignored.  The  material  of  the  book  furnishes  a  good  example 
of  a  sympathetic  selection,  perhaps  partly  unconscious.  There  is  little  in 
the  book  which  could  have  been  omitted.  The  excursus  upon  Pascal 
i9  die  Ottl^  really  unnecessary  chapter.  Our  chief  regret  is  that  there  is 
net  n^h  more  to  the  book.  We  greatly  need  a  good  text-book  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  that 
purpose  than  this  book,  had  it  been  rounded  out,  so  as  to  present  a  fuller 
view  of  modem  philosophy.  It  is  a  positive  loss  to  philosophical  discussion 
that  Professor  Bowen  has  failed  to  tum  his  keen  Yankee  logic  upon  such 
men  as  Locke  and  Hume  and  Reid. 

Tbemost  thorough  part  of  the  woik  is  the  discussion  of  the  Gktman 
derrelopnient  of  philosophy.  In  iact,  Kant  alone  occupies  one  fifUk  part  of 
the  entire  volume;  German  philosophy  from  Leibnitz  to  Hartmann  about 
scrren  tteths.  This  discussion,  though  perhaps  on  no  one  author  complete, 
Still  is  uniformly  good.  German  abstruseness  is  transformed  into  clear  and 
intelfigible  En^ish;  while  the  ever-recurring  criticism  is  keen,  pertinent, 
suggestive.  With 'the  exception'  of  the  exaggerated  position  and  praise 
-givM  to  Hutmann  tn  the  closing  chapters,  Pktifessor  Bowen's  judgments 
are  candid  and  logical 
Th6  ityle  df  the  book  eannbt  be  too^  highly  commended.  There  is  a 
r  about  i%  wfaiok  triDstbeconildeiice^tif  the  reader.    \^th  an  art 
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most  unnsual  among  philosophers  it  unites  precision  with  cleameas.  Yet 
beneath  the  quiet  pounding  of  logic,  one  is  conscious  of  intense  feeling, 
which  more  than  once  breaks  out-,  as  if  irresistibly,  into  expression. 
Behind  the  philosopher  who  discusses  Spinoza's  Theorems  the  man  who 
feels  the  truth  cries  out,  **  However  others  may  regard  it,  thb  conception 
of  the  absolute  uniyersality  of  immutable  law  seems  to  me  not  more 
sublime  than  appalling.  Existence  would  not  be  worth  having  in  such 
a  sheet-iron  universe,  with  heavens  of  brass  and  a  heart  of  stone.  If  one 
could  believe  it  —  thank  God  that  I  do  not  —  it  would  drive  him  to 
suicide ;  for  what  would  it  matter  when  one  bubble  more  shquld  break 
on  the  surface  of  that  cruel  waste  of  waters — that  dark  abys^of  soulless 
being?" 

This  personal  element  in  the  book,  all  through,  makes  it  racy  reading ; 
while  its  honest  fearlessness  ought  to  win  for  it  respectful  study.  Our 
generation  has  been  impudently  treated  by  what  has  been  passed  off  upon 
it  as  philosophy.  Even  the  defenders  of  truth  have  often  been  frightened 
by  the  abuse  of  their  opponents,  into  a  caution  almost  criminal,  or  startled, 
by  the  questionings  of  error,  into  a  conservatism  still  less  logicaL 

But  this  book  before  us  is  subject  to  no  "  bread-and-butter"  criticism. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher,  not  of  a  clergyman ;  and,  what  is  better 
still,  it  is  philosophical  from  beginning  to  end.  For  that  reason  we 
welcome  it,  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  those  works  which  aim  to 
establish  upon  a  philosophical  foundation  the  superstructure  of  Christian 
faith.  M.  8*  P. 

Boston  Monday  Lectures. — Bioloot,  with  Preludes  on  Current 
Events.  By  Joseph  Cook.  With  three  colored  Plates,  afler  Beale 
and  Frey.  12mo.  pp.  325.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  and  Company. 
1877. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook  was  invited,  early  in  September  1875,  by  the  Toung 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Boston,  to  lead  the  noon  prayer-meeting 
in  the  Meionaon  daily  for  a  week,  and  to  make  on  each  occasion  an  ad- 
dress of  half  an  hour  in  length.  AfVer  four  of  these  services,  it  was  found 
that  the  audience  had  quadrupled  in  size.  Mr.  Cook  was  requested  to 
continue  his  addresses  daily  through  another  week.  On  Monday  nooo, 
September  28d,  the  subject  was  "'  Final  Permanence  of  Moral  Character, 
or  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment,"  and  it  was  noticed  that  a  hun- 
dred ministers  were  in  the  audience.  Mr.  Cook  was  then  requested  to 
speak  on  the  Atonement  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  in  Park  Street  Church. 
Ho  complied  with  this  request,  and  spoke  to  an  audience  filling  the  house 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  He  was  then  invited  by  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  to  ppcak  every  Monday  noon  in  the  Meionaon  for  twelve 
weeks.  October  25th  his  subject  was  "  Boston  Sceptical  Cliques."  The 
Daily  *^  Advertiser  "  had  a  reporter  present,  who  reproduced  a  part  of  the 
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address.  The  "  Springfield  Republican  **  began  to  call  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  ministers  and  scholars  who  were  present  at  the  Monday 
Lectures.  It  was  suggested,  in  many  quarters,  that  these  lectures  should 
be  continued  regularly  through  the  winter.  Meantime,  Mr.  Cook  was 
delivering  one  course  of  lectores  at  Amherst  College,  and  another  at 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  largely  on  Materialism,  Evolution,  and  various 
biological  topics.  The  Meionaon  Hall  seats  about  eight  hundred  persons, 
and  in  January  1876  was  completely  filled  by  Mr.  Cook's  hearers.  After 
four  months  had  passed,  the  assemblies  were  occasionally  gathered  in 
Bromfield  Street  Church.  The  lectures  continued  to  be  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  until  May  1876,  when,  at 
a  meeting  in  Bromfield  Street  Church,  resolutions  were  passed  founding 
the  Boston  Monday  Lectureship,  and  placing  it  for  the  next  season  under 
the  care  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  E.-  P.  Gould,  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Institute ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Webb,  of  Boston ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McKeown  ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cutler ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Deming ;  the  Rev. 
Edward  Eklmunds ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Baker,  —  men  of  difierent  evan- 
gelical denominations.  The  lectures  for  1875-76  continued  eight  months, 
and  closed  with  the  forty-fifth  of  the  course,  on  the  last  Monday  in  May, 
in  Bromfield  Street  Church. 

In  October  1876,  the  lectures  were  resumed  in  the  Meionaon,  but  the 
hall  was  found  to  be  too  small.  It  was  therefore  soon  transferred  to 
Park  Street  Church.  Two  lectures  were  given  in  this  large  auditorium, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  much  too  small,  and  the  audiences  were  crowded 
out  into  Tremont  Temple.  The  first  lecture  there  was  given  November 
13th,  1876.  This  hall  will  contain  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to 
three  thousand  people,  and  was  often  more  than  full  in  the  winter  of  1876- 
77.  During  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  thirteen  lectures  on  "  Biology," 
and  of  eleven  on  **  Transcendentalism,"  and  of  eleven  on  "  Orthodoxy," 
it  was  often  necessary  to  turn  hearers  away,  as  they  could  not  obtain 
standing  room.  From  the  forty-fifth  lecture  the  Boston  Daily  "  Advertiser  " 
published  full  stenographic  reports  of  the  lectures.  The  reporter's  man- 
uscript was  revised  by  the  lecturer.  The  New  York  "Independent" 
regularly  republished  the  lectures  from  February  1876.  The  Cincinnatti 
'*  Gazette"  did  the  same ;  and  a  large  number  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  published  extracts  from  them.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  a 
few  replies  to  certain  statements  in  the  lectures  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  and  other  Unitarians,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Miner  and 
other  Universalist  ministers. 

Prom  Feburary  1876  most  of  the  Boston  Monday  Lectures  were  repub- 
Kshed  in  I^ondon  by  the  firm  of  R.  D.  Dickinson,  Faringdon  Street. 
Individual  lectures  were  republished  in  the  "  Christian  World  Pulpit " 
and  other  theological  serials  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  close  of  the  course 
for  1876*77,  in  May,  eighty  lectures  had  been  given,  of  which  all  from 
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the  f  orty-fif  th  had  been  published.  In  September  1877  James  R.  Osgood  and 
Company  issued  **  Biology,  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events,"  a  coUeotion 
of  thirteen  Boston  Monday  Lectures,  This  volume,  at  the  beginning  of 
December  1877,  was  in  its  twelfth  edition.  In  November  the  same  house 
issued  another  course  of  Mr.  Cook's  lectures,  entitled  ^*  Transcendental- 
ism,'' and  announced  still  another  course,  entitled  "  Orthodoxy." 

October  1st  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  **  Conscience  "  was  opened,  and 
December  1 0th  a-  course  of  ten  on  «*  Hereditary  Descent"  Full  steaograpluc 
reports,  revised  by  Mr.  Cook,  are  now  publbhed  in  Uie  Boston  Daily 
"  Advertiser,"  the  New  York  "  Independent,"  the  Cincinnatti  "Gazette," 
and  the  New  York  **  Advocate."  Very  numerous  other  papers 'publish 
large  extracts  from  them.  At  least  a  hundred  thousand  copies  appear 
weekly.     The  lectures  are  regularly  republished  in  London. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  since  the  close  of  his  lectures  in  May  1877 
Mr.  Cook  ha&  delivered  several  of  them  in  New.  York  City,  Rochester  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  various  other  places ;  has  also  sup- 
plied various  pulpits  in  Boston  and  other  cities.  Before  a  critic  passes 
any  severe  criticism  on  these  lectures  he  may  wisely  ask  himself  whether, 
without  having  a  previously  established  reputation,  he  would  be  able  for 
two  years  to  interest  congregations  containing  sometimes  fifteen  hundred 
hearers,  of  whom  sometimes  five  hundred  are  liberally  educated  men, 
assembled  in  the  midst  of  pressing  engagements,  and  in  the  whirl  of  a 
great  city;  and  whether,  in  addition  to  his  Monday  noon  exercises,  be 
would  bo  able  to  superintend  the  printing  of  three  volumes  of  hb  lectures 
on  abstruse  and  complicated  themes,  to  preach  frequently  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  occasionally  to  deliver  sermons,  each  one  of  which  is  from  one  to  two 
hours  in  length. 

The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice.  By  Alfred  Cave,  B.A. 
8vo.  pp.  624.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Scribner, 
Welf ord,  an d  Armstrong.     1877. 

This  volume  defends,  in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  as  it  has  been  held  by  the  Calvinists  for  many  generations.  It 
argues  for  tlie  perud  character  of  Christ's  death.  It  evinces  much  researdi 
in  regard  to  the  sacrifices  described  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  term  **  sacrifice "  in  the  New  Testament.  Its 
author  aims  to  gpve  a  fair  view  of  the  Uieories  which  he  opposes.  He 
examines  with  particular  care  the  theories  of  McLeod,  Campbell,  Bushnell, 
Dale.  He  criticises  the  positions  of  Spencer,  Outram,  Biihr,  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  sacrifices^  The  book  is  written  with  evident  painstaking,  and 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  theology  of  our  times.  Mr.  Cave  does  not 
seem  to  care  much,  at  least  he  does  not  say  much.,  about  the  diversified 
views  of  American  theologians  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement.  These 
views,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Joaathan  Edwrards,  deserve  some  attention.' 
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ARTICLE   I. 
ROTHE  ON  DOGMATICS,  REVELATION,  AND  SCRIPTURE.* 

PKBPASXB  BT  JOHK  P.  LAOBOZZ,  PB  J>.,  PBOPB880B  OF  MODBBK  LAirOUAOBS 
AHD  BISTORT  IX  THB  OHIO  WB8LBTAH  UNIYBBSITT,  DBLAWABB,  OHIO. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  presentation  of  the  chief  points 
in  Bothe's  work,  Zur  Dogmatik.  This  work  was  first  published 
as  three  essays  in  the  Studien  tmd  KriWcen.  It  was  then 
thoroughly  revised  and  annotated  by  the  author,  and  issued 
in  a  Tolume,  in  1862.  In  the  preparation  of  this  summary 
of  the  work  I  have  aimed  at  strict  fidelity  to  the  author. 
But  I  have  also  aimed  at  the  greatest  practicable  clearness 
to  English  readers.  Hence  my  paper  is  not  a  translation, 
but  rather  a  repro'duction.  I  do  not  make  the  author 
responsible  for  a  single  sentence  of  the  paper,  nor  even  for 
its  imagery.  He  is  responsible  simply  for  its  sentiments,  its 
positions. 

The  work  Zur  Dogmatik  is  among  Bothe's  latest  and  most 
serious  utterances;  and  yet  it  is  the  very  work  which,  in 
some  points,  will  most  antagonize  the  prepossessions  of  the 
average  English  theologian.  The  only  apology  the  author 
makes  for  his  positions  is  his  thorough  conviction  of.  being 
on  the  road  to  the  truth.  His  book  undertakes  a  difficult 
task — it  undertakes  to  hold  fast  to  the  essential  truth  in 
Christianity,  and  yet  to  tear  off  from  it  the  swaddling  bands 

1  Zar  Dogmatik,  ron  Dr.  R.  Rothe,  p.  866.    Gotha :  E.  A.  Penhok 
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of  certain  traditional  associations  which,  as  the  author  thinks, 
can  no  longer  stand  the  test  of  modern  thought.  The  un- 
rivalled eminence  of  Dr.  Rothe,  both  as  a  theologian  and  as 
a  devout  and  spotless  disciple  of  Christ,  certainly  entitle  his 
views  \o  the  most  candid  consideration*  In  this  thought  I 
give  cthe  following  synopsis  to  the  English-reading  public. 

I.  Dogmatics. 

Dogmatists  are  of  two  classes — those  who  obtain  their 
theological  principles  from  dogmatics  itself,  and  those  who, 
obtaining  their  principles  elsewhere,  construct  the  science  of 
dogmatics  by  these  principles.     I  am  of  this  second  class. 

But  what  is  dogmatics?  Evidently  it  is  the  science  of 
dogmas.  Before  there  were  dogmas  there  was  no  thought 
of  dogmatics.  And  the  reason  that  dogmatics  ever  was  thought 
of  was  the  actual  existence  of  dogmas,  and  the  consequent 
felt  need  of  constructing  them  into  a  science. 

What,  now,  is  a  dogma?  All  admit  that  it  is  a  something 
that  has  its  roots  in  religion,  and,  consequently,  that  it  can 
be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  religion  ? 

What,  then,  is  religion?  Religion  is  primarily  of  sub- 
jective quality ;  it  is  piety.  Objective  religion  is  secondary 
and  derived.  Of  course,  a  revelation  is  presupposed  by  sub- 
jective religion.  For  it  is  only  through  a  divine  impingement 
upon  the  soul  from  without  that  our  human  consciousness 
becomes  a  God-consciousness.  This  impingement  may  be 
direct  or  mediate,  supernatural  or  natural.  The  true  order, 
then,  is,  revelation,  subjective  religion,  objective  religion. 
Before  there  can  be  objective  religion  there  must  be  a  re- 
ligious quality  to  be  objectified.  This  is  piety ;  and  piety  is 
that  state  of  the  individual  in  which  his  entire  personality  ia 
harmoniously  affected  by  God.  Piety,  as  a  state  of  person- 
alities, manifests  itself  outwardly  —  gives  to  itself  shape  and 
form.  It  affects  and  shapes  the  action  of  the  will  and  tbe 
course  of  thought.  Thought,  as  guided  by  piety,  arrives 
at  religious  conceptions.  These,  when  reduced  to  formal 
expression,  are  dogmas. 
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In  this  process  there  are  distinct  and  saccessive  stages. 
The  first  stage  is  that.of  feeling.  We  forebode  God  before 
we  know  him.  Our  first  knowledge  of  God  is  in  the  form 
of  a  presentiment.  How,  now,  does  this  forebodement,  this 
presentiment,  objectify  itself  ?  Of  course,  only  by  assuming 
a  form.  But  as  it  is  itself  only  an  individually  colored  pre- 
sentiment, the  form  given  to  it  will  be  shaped  by  the  indi- 
vidual fancy.  That  is,  the  form  it  assumes  will  be  an  image^ 
a  symbol.  Consequently,  objective  religion  in  this  its  earliest 
stage,  is  mythology.  This  word  I  use,  of  course,  in  a  good 
sense.  And  I  add  that  it  is  an  essential  perfection  of  any 
religion,  even  the  Christian,  that  it  has  a  mythology  —  a 
religious  fantasy-world. 

The  next  stage  of  our  religious  knowledge  is,  that  it  rises  from 
its  individual  to  a  general  or  universal  form.  It  rises  from  the 
sphere  of  feeling  to  that  of  the  understanding.  Here  it  can  ob- 
jectify itself  only  in  a  rational  manner,  i.e.  by  words.  In  rising 
to  this  form  it  passes  through  various  phases  of  increasing 
distinctness.  At  first  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  impression, 
and  its  objective  form  is  mere  opinion.  Next  it  rises  from 
the  crudeness  of  opinion  to  the  form  of  a  distinct  thought; 
its  objective  form  is  now  that  of  a  religious  maxim.  But 
this  process  whereby  our  religious  impressions,  opinions,  rise 
to  the  generic  form  of  clear  thoughts  can  take  place  only  in 
respect  to  the  several  separate  elements  of  our  conscious- 
ness ;  so  that  at  best  our  religious  knowledge  exists  only  in 
the  form  of  a  plurality  of  as  yet  isolated  thoughts.  But 
inasmuch  as  to  think  is,  strictly,  to  comprehend,  to  constnict 
the  units  of  consciousness  into  an  organic  totality,  hence  the 
next  stage  is,  that  the  fragments  of  our  religious  knowledge 
be  constructed  into  organically  articulated  religious  systems. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  goal  which  religious  thought  naturally 
must  set  before  itself,  it  is  evident  that  this  goal  is  attainable ; 
otherwise,  there  would  be  a  contradiction  in  the  very  consti- 
tution of  things.  And,  in  fact,  the  objective  conditions  of 
such  systematic  construction  are  here  right  at  hand.  For, 
evidently,  each  several  religious  thought  is  closely  related  to 
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every  other,  by  virtue  of  the  common  ground  out  of  which 
they  have  sprung, — namely,  the  specifically  attuned  religious 
consciousness,  —  as  also  because  they  are  the  product  of  one 
self-consistently  acting  apparatus  of  thought. 

Now,  the  process  which  we  have  thus  described  takes  place 
concretely  in  the  religious  community.  This  community  is 
the  church.  It  is  only  through  the  church  that  religious 
thought  receives  that  precision  of  form  whereby  it  becomes 
dogma.    To  the  church,  therefore,  we  now  turn. 

That  piety  necessarily  leads  to  society — communion — we 
take  for  granted.  This  society  or  church  is,  in  fact,  simply 
piety  as  having  become  concrete  or  objective.  For,  as  the 
piety  of  the  individual  comes  to  objective  expression,  it 
becomes  manifest  to  the  consciousness  of  other  individuals ; 
hence  the  origin,  and,  in  fact,  the  inevitability,  of  religious 
conmiunion.  This  communion  is  communion  of  will,  and 
also  of  thought  It  is  with  the  latter  only  that  we  have 
here  to  do. 

Primarily  this  phase  of  religious  communion  is  simply  a 
communion  of  presentiments.  Hence  it  is  crude  and  super- 
ficial. It  can  become  deep  and  thorough  only  by  rising  from 
the  individual  to  the  generic  form  —  only  by  passing  from 
instinctive  presentiment  to  rational  thought.  This  takes 
place  when  the  church  gives  to  the  knowledge  common  to 
her  members  an  adequate  fomty  and  scmctions  it  with  her 
authority.  This  sanction  comes  about  primarily  only  very 
indefinitely,  usually  by  the  force  of  mere  usage.  It  is  only 
when  differences  of  opinion  arise  that  it  becomes  sharp  and 
definite.  For  when  strife  arises,  then  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  induces  the  church  to  examine  closely,  to  decide 
positively,  and  to  stamp  with  authority.  When  this  takes 
place,  —  when  the  church  authoritatively  moulds  her  religious 
thought  into  such  form  as  constitutes  an  adequate  expression, 
in  any  particular  i-espect,  of  the  specific  form  of  piety  which 
she  represents,  —  then  she  creates  a  dogma.  And  it  is  only 
when  she  has  done  this  in  respect  to  all  the  elements  of  her 
collective  religious  knowledge  that  the  communion  of  thought 
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among  her  members  can  be  complete.  A  digest  of  all  the 
dc^mas  thus  originatiug  constitutes  the  synibolum  or  articles 
of  faith. 

Dogmas  necessarily  presuppose  a  church ;  for  only  a  church 
can  make  them.  Ever  since  the  dissolution  of  the  church  into 
a  plurality  of  relatively  opposed  fragmentary  churches,  Chris- 
tian doctrine  can  appear  only  as  the  doctrine  of  some  specific 
branch  of  the  church.  Hence  dogmas  can  now  appear  only 
as  confessional.  This  holds  true  not  of  particular  dogmas, 
but  of  all  dogmas.  There  are  no  dogmas  common  to  several 
churches ;  but  in  proportion  as  any  church  is  the  completed 
objectification  of  any  specific  form  of  piety,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion all  her  dogmas  belong  to  her,  and  to  no  other. 
Since  the  schism  of  the  church  there  are  really  no  general 
Christian  dogmas.  For  let  the  principle  of  any  church  be 
fully  carried  out,  and  it  will  aflfect  every  one  of  its  dogmas, 
without  exception. 

But  with  this  digested  scheme  of  dogmas  we  have  as  yet 
attained  simply  to  dogmas,  but  not  to  dogmatics.  The 
dogmas  stand  as  yet  simply  alongside  of  each  other.  They 
are  not  yet  organized  into  a  unitary  system.  To  so  organize 
them  is  to  construct  the  science  of  dogmatics.  Occasions 
for  this  work  occur  early  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The 
single  dogmas  need  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  The 
rule,  the  criterion,  the  principle  for  this  reconciliation,  is  the 
specific  form  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  which  the 
church  in  question  is  the  outward  expression.  The  process 
of  constructing  dogmas  into  dogmatics  takes  place  through 
the  same  dialectical  procedure  whereby  the  single  dogmas 
are  evolved.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  the  completion  of  the  already 
begun  logical  process.  So  soon  as  the  church  has  formed 
her  round  of  single  dogmas  she  enters  upon  an  age  of  dog- 
matizing ;  that  is,  she  begins  to  modify,  temper,  and  clarify 
her  dogmas. 

A  comprehensive  definition  of  dogmatics,  then,  is  this : 
It  is  the  systematic,  that  is,  scientific,  presentation  of  the 
official  doctrine  of  a  particular  church-communion.    A  mere 
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concatenation  of  dogmas  into  locos  communes  is  but  a 
preparation  for  dogmatics.  Dogmatics  itself  arises  only 
through  the  discovery  of  the  common  ground-principle  out 
of  which  the  single  dogmas  sprang,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
the  dogmas  into  more  complete  organic  harmony  with  such 
principle.  The  reducing  process  is  both  free  and  bound  — 
free,  in  that  it  is  wholly  intent  on  effecting  a  complete  har^ 
mony  of  all  the  dogmas,  even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing 
something  of  what  had  appeared  as  true  doctrine ;  but 
bound,  in  that  it  has  no  other  rule  of  judgment  than  the  one 
imderlying  principle  or  spirit  of  the  church  which  generated 
the  dogmas. 

Dogmatics  is,  accordingly,  a  positive,  a  historico-critical, 
but  not  a  speculative,  science.  Its  subject-matter  is  the 
positive,  historically  given  church-teaching.  But  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  its  positive  and  its  critical  elements 
be  kept  distinct  Though  not  speculative  itself,  it  necessarily 
presupposes  a  speculative  system.  He  who  has  no  such 
system  cannot  construct  dogmatics;  foi*  every  dogmatist 
needs  clearly-determined  conceptions  as  his  instruments ; 
and  where  else  he  can  get  them,  than  in  a  speculative  system, 
is  not  apparent.  And  the  need  is  not  mei*ely  a  system  of 
metaphysics,  but  rather  of  speculative  theology  proper.  I 
know  that  theologians  are  very  prone  to  make  dogmatics  a 
substitute  for  the  speculative  theology  which  they  lack  ;  but 
this  is  simply  an  abuse.  A  commingling  of  the  two  worka 
disastrously  for  both,  and  is  a  chief  source  of  the  confusion 
of  ideas  with  which  we  theologians  have  been  so  justly  re- 
proached. He  who  would  work  at  dogmatics  is  in  a  bad 
case  so  long  as  he  has  not  wrought  out  for  himself  a  rounded 
system  of  speculative  theology.  A  mixtum  composUum  of 
dogmatic  and  speculative  elements  under  the  name  of  dog- 
matics is  the  weakest  of  weak  dnd  useless  things. 

Also  the  relation  of  dogmatics  to  exegetical  theology  is 
often  misconceived  of.  Though  I  freely  admit  the  dependeuce 
of  dogmatics  on  the  Scriptures,  and  hence  on  exegetical 
theology,  still  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
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^biblical  dogmatics."  In  my  view  the  matter  of  dogmatics 
is  simply  and  purely  the  given  dogmas.  The  dogmatist 
ctmiot  make  dogmas ;  they  are  ready  made  for  him.  Hence 
the  question,  Can  there  be  a  biblical  dogmatics  ?  depends  on 
this  other  question :  Does  the  Bible  contain  dogmas  ?  And 
this  I  deny.  I  hold  that  the  religums  teachinff  contained  in 
the  Bible  lacks  that  deyeloped  form  to  which  the  word 
"dogma*'  is  properly  applied.  The  Bible  contains  ihe germs 
of  dogmas,  but  not  dogmas  themselves.  It  is  only  with  the 
latter  that  dogmatics  has  to  do. 

Having  settled  our  conception  of  dogmatics  in  general,  we 
turn  now  to  Protestant  dogmatics  in  particular.  What, 
then,  is  the  characteristic,  the  ground-principle,  of  Protestant 
dogmatics  ?  This  is  the  same  as  to  ask.  What  is  the  prin- 
ci{de  of  the  church  of  the  Reformation  ?  This  principle  ca^ 
be  determined  only  by  determining  the  specific  character,  of 
Protestant  piety,  whereof  Protestant  dogmatics  is  simply  the 
objectification.  This  piety,  now,  is  a  species  of  the  genus 
"Christian  piety."  The  essence  of  Christian  piety  in  general 
is,  that  it  is  a  real  commtmian  ofma/a  with  God  by  the  media- 
Hon  of  Christ  as  Saviour  from  sin.  The  specific  modification 
of  this  piety  whereby  it  becomes  Protestant  piety  has  usually 
been  expressed  under  the  dualism  of  two  principles  —  a 
fHoterial  and  ti  formal.  The  material  principle  is  the  free 
justification  of  man  by  faith  in  Christ,  without  the  least  per- 
sonal desert.  The  formal  principle  is  the  exclusive  and 
unconditional  normative  authority  of  the  Bible.  Both  of 
these  principles  are  primarily  the  norms  not  of  Protestant 
dogmatics,  but  of  Protestant  piety.  It  is  only  mediately 
that  they  are  the  principles  of  Protestant  dogmatics. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  strange  that  the  Protestant  church 
rests  upon  two  principles.  It  has  the  appearance  that  she  is 
devoid  of  inner  unity.  Closer  examination,  however,  will 
show  that  the  inner  unity  is  not  lacking  —  that  the  two  prin- 
ciples are  but  two  phases  of  the  same  thing.  The  fact  upon 
which  the  Reformed  church  was  founded  was  the  personal 
experience  of  salvation  through  faith  alone.    The  experience 
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was  the  material  principle.  But  iu  organic  union  with  this 
experience  was  the  formal  principle  of  Bible-teaching,  whereof 
this  experience  was  the  application.  The  two  stages  are  but 
stages  of  one  process.  If  the  soul  is  justified  bj  faith  in 
Christ, — if  the  church  effects  man's  salvation  only  mediately, 
by  directing  his  attention  to  Christ,  —  then  she  must  possess 
Christ — his  spirit,  his  image,  his  teachings  —  in  such  an 
authentic  objective  form  as  will  enable  the  sinner,  unhelped 
by  any  third  medium,  to  exert  that  faith  which  saves.  This 
objective  representation  of  Christ  is,  now,  simply  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  the  seeming  dualistic  basis  and  nature  of  Prot- 
estant piety  may  be  expressed  in  its  really  unitary  character 
thus :  It  is  that  specific  form  of  Christian  piety  which  springs 
from  justification  through  faith  in  Christ  as  objectively  pre- 
sented in  the  Scriptures.  Such  being  the  principle  of 
Protestant  piety,  and  the  Protestant  church  being  the  objeo- 
tification  of  this  piety,  and  dogmatics  being  the  systematized 
presentation  of  the  thinking  of  the  church,  hence  the  above- 
stated  principle  of  Protestant  piety  is  also  the  principle  of 
Protestant  dogmatics. 

What,  now,  are  the  sources  of  dogmatics?  They  are 
twofold  —  historical  and  critical  —  the  given  dogmas  and 
the  divinely  guided  thinking  of  the  subject.  The  historical 
source  is,  however,  more  than  tlie  naked  dogmas  proper ;  it 
embraces,  also,  a  stream  of  dogmatic  tradition.  The  using 
of  the  historical  sources  consists,  first,  in  accurately  deter- 
mining what*  the  dogmas  are,  and  then  in  organically  de- 
veloping them.  The  genuine  dogmatic  tradition  (for  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches)  lies  in  such  works  as 
preceded  the  eighteenth  century.  For  at  this  point  the  first 
great  stage  of  dogmatic  development  ceased,  and  gave  place 
to  a  period  of  relative  dissolution. 

The  fact  that  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  have 
different  symbols  and  traditions  forms  an  apparent  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  a  unitary  dogmatic  system  truly  repre- 
senting both  of  them.  But  I  regard  it  as  only  apparent.  As 
both  churches  sprang  out  of  the  same  principle  (of  justifica- 
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tion  through  faith  in  Christ  as  presented  in  the  Scriptures), 
I  can  but  regard  them  as  simply  representing  two  phases  of 
a  religious  derelopment  which,  in  its  full  form,  will  unite 
tiiem  both  in  a  higher  unity.  The  churches  are,  indeed, 
different,  but  not  heterogeneous.  A  true  consensus  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  two  churches  will  furnish  the  basis  of  the 
perfect  dogmatics  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  production 
of  such  system  is  a  task  of  the  future.  The  dogmatic  de- 
Teiopment  in  neither  church  is  as  yet  anything  near  completed. 
Upon  very  few  points  is  there  a  settled  unanimity  in  either 
ehnrch ;  much  more,  then,  is  the  higher  unification  of  the 
two  a  work  yet  to  be  awaited. 

Bat  what  is  the  process  whereby  the  single  Protestant 
dogmas  are  to  be  constructed  into  a  system  ?  This  process  is 
simply  the  logical  evolution  of  the  contents  of  the  specifically 
Protestant  Gk)d-consciousne8S.  The  prime  fact  of  this  con- 
Bdoosness  is  redemption.  Tliis  redemption  presupposes  a  lack 
of  communion  with  Ood,  from  which  it  redeems.  This  lack  is 
sm.  As  effectedthroughChrist,  redemption  proceeds  fromGod ; 
liiat  is,  it  is  of  grace.  The  two  facts  underlying  redemption 
are,  therefore,  sin  and  grace.  Sin  and  grace  form,  therefore, 
the  two  chief  parts  of  dogmatics.  As  sin  presupposes  Ood 
and  man,  hence  the  first  part  of  dogmatics  falls  into :  (1) 
the  doctrine  of  Grod,  or  theology  (proper) ;  (2)  the  doctrine 
of  man,  or  anthropology;  (8)  the  doctrine  of  sin,  or  hamar- 
Uology.  The  second  part  treats  of  grace,  as  its  fruits  spring 
objectiyely  from  the  reconciliation  effected  by  Christ,  and 
sobjectiTely  from  faith  in  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  subject. 
Its  two  subdivisions  are,  therefore :  (1)  the  doctrine  of  the 
Saviour — $oterology;  and  (2)  the  doctrine  of  salvation  — 
9€ieriology. 

At  first  glance  this  classification,  seems  to  fail  in  doing 
justice  to  the  formal  principle  (the  Sible)  of  the  Protestant 
cfanrdi.  And,  in  fact,  the  older  dogmatists  uniformly  began 
their  classification  with  a  chief  part  entitled  bibliology.  The 
tme  position  of  a  discussion  of  the  Bible,  however,  is  under 
the  subdivision,  doctrine  of  salvation ;  the  Bible  really  being, 
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in  its  present  fonn,  one  of  the  means  of  grace.  But  if  stilly 
in  obedience  to  settled  usage,  dogmatics  treat  first  of  bibli- 
ology, it  were  better  that  it  do  so  not  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  but  in  an  introduction. 

What,  now,  is  the  precise  method  of  treating  each  dogma 
in  detail.    Here  we  notice  three  features  : 

(1)  The  dogmas  are  to  be  presented  in  their  ecclesiastically 
fixed  form,  with  the  greatest  possible  fidelity.  They  are  then 
to  be  measured  by  the  accepted  Protestant  criterion,  the 
Scriptures.  Agreement  with  Scripture  is  here  the  india- 
pensable  condition  of  sound  doctrine.  No  dogma  can  here 
be  valid  except  as  it  is  seen  to  be  an  organic  member  of  the 
general  system  which  lies  in  germ  in  the  sacred  text.  So, 
also,  no  Christian  sect  can  be  Christian,  except  on  condition 
that  it  can,  despite  its  particularistic  character,  show  itself 
to  be  a  logical  development  of  one  of  the  phases  of  essential 
Christian  piety.  And  a  complete  ideal  dogmatics  would  be 
this  —  one  that  contained  and  developed  to  its  maturity  all 
and  every  of  the  germinally  given  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  no  others.  And  by  the  Scriptures  we  mean  the  Old  aer 
well  as  the  New  Testament,  but  &e  Old  only  in  the  light  of 
and  as  supplemented  by  the  New. 

(2)  But  the  work  of  the  dogmatist  extends  further  than 
to  the  mere  applying  to  the  dogmas  the  test  of  the  Scripture 
text.  Tlie  Protestant  church  presents  her  dogmas  as 
products  of  scientific  thought.  And  they  are  such.  They 
are  doctrinal  definitions,  wrought  out  by  the  apparatus  ot 
theological  science.  As  such  they  are  a  proper  subject  at 
theological  criticism.  They  are  to  stand  or  fall,  according 
as  they  can  or  cannot  logically  make  good  their  right  to 
existence.  The  church  cannot  refuse  to  submit  all  of  her 
dogmas  to  this  test  in  all  its  rigor,  without,  eo  ipso,  aban- 
doning them  as  dogmas ;  for  she  would  thereby  confess  that 
they  are  not  dogmas,  i.e.  products  of  theological  science. 
Tills  position  is  also  confirmed  by  the  history  of  dogmas* 
Dogmas,  in  fact,  are  uniformly  the  products  of  repeated 
attempts  at   the  scientific  construction  of   the  substance 
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of  Scripture.  Each  renewed  attempt  implied  the  relative 
imperfection  of  the  preceding  attempt.  What,  now,  will 
guarantee  that  any  particular  last  attempt  has  absolutely 
reached  the  ideal?  There  is  no  such  guarantee.  But  an 
unquestionable  reason  for  subjecting  dogmas  to  occasional 
scientific  re-examination  is  the  fact  that  they  are  simply  the 
products  of  such  scientific  apparatus  a&  was  available  in  the 
age  in  which  they  were  elaborated.  But  this  apparatus 
evidently  grows  more  discriminating,  more  perfect,  from  age 
to  age ;  so  that  it  is  successively  able  to  correct,  reject,  or 
perfect  that  to  which  it  previously  had  given  its  full  sanction. 

But  what  are  the  special  points  towards  which  the  work 
of  dogmatic  criticism  should  be  directed?  First,  as  to 
whether  each  dogma  is  free  from  contradiction  with  itself  or 
with  the  others ;  and  then,  whether  or  not  it  is  free  from 
ambiguity.  Furthermore,  whether  the  conceptions  used  in 
constructing  the  dogma  are  true  and  clear,  or  only  partially 
so.  For  the  alphabet  of  conceptions  (ideas,  logical  terms) 
.  is  in  constant  process  of  growth  and  clarification.  Note, 
e.g.  the  great  modifications  which  the  ideas  spirit  and  mattery 
nature  and  personality ^  body  and  soul  have  undergone. 

(8)  Another  point  to  be  considered  in  dogmatic  criticism 
is  the  fact  that  all  our  religious  doctrines  are  ultimately 
rooted  in  feeling.  When  the  divine  revelation  which  en- 
kindles the  religious  consciousness  impinges  upon  the  con- 
sciousness for  the  first  time,  it  impinges  upon  it  as  already 
tndividually  determined,  that  is,  in  a  word,  as  feelinff.  The 
specific  modification  of  this  feeling  effected  by  the  revelation 
constitutes  the  primitive  form  of  the  piety  of  the  subject ;  and 
this  piety,  when  logically  evolved  in  thought,  constitutes  the 
contents  of  dogmatics  for  that  subject.  And  each  church  is 
also  a  composite  subject,  falling  under  the  same  conditions. 
Every  particular  dogma  must  therefore,  in  order  to  its  legiti- 
macy, be  seen  to  be  rooted  in  some  phase  of  the  form  of 
religious  feeling  of  which  it  claims  to  be  the  scientific 
expression.  So  long  as  the  religious  roots  of  the  dogma  are 
undiscovered,  so  long  is  that  dogma  unappreciated.    The 
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possibility  of  the  parification  of  the  body  of  dogmas  from 
the  sphere  of  feeliug  is  given  in  the  fact  that  the  essence  of 
the  dogmas  exists  as  feeling  in  the  consciousness  of  each 
subject  before  it  exists  as  developed  dogmas. 

Thus  it  appears  that  each  dogma  is  to  be  tested  by  a  three- 
fold criterion ;  to  wit,  as  it  is  related  to  Scripture,  to  the 
apparatus  of  science,  and  to  the  religious  consciousness.  It 
is  to  be  criticised  scripturally^  sdetUificaUyy  and  reUgicmsly. 
The  more  usual  order,  however,  would  be,  scripturally,  re- 
ligiously, and  scientifically. 

The  work  of  this  threefold  criticism  is  very  especially 
needed  in  regard  to  all  dogmas  which  have  been  transplanted 
bodily  into  Protestantism  out  of  the  Catholic  church.  Such 
dogmas  are  p^r  se  suspected';  for  they  are  not  the  logical 
product  of  the  Protestant  consciousness.  Especially  in  re- 
ligious and  scientific  respects  are  they  to  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized. How  readUy  may  they  be  rooted  in  an  unevangelical 
religious  feeling!  How  probable  that  the  scientific  means 
by  which,  so  many  ages  ago,  they  were  elaborated  is  now 
scientifically  antiquated !  And  it  is  precisely  these  dogmas 
which  the  evangelical  church  imported,  unexamined,  out  of 
the  old  church,  which  render  modern  Protestantism  so  objec- 
tionable to  the  present  age.  So  that  precisely  with  these 
dogmas  lies  the  Herculean  task  of  modern  dogmatics.  It  is 
with  the  great  decisions  which  the  Councils  of  Nice  and 
Chalcedon  prematurely  fossilized  that  the  critical  efforts  of 
the  Protestant  dogmatist  are  most  imperatively  needed.  To 
spend  our  pains  on  the  minute  differences  between  Protestant 
sects,  and  to  leave  these  momentous  ancient  decisions  utterly 
untouched,  is  to  strain  at  gnats,  and  yet  swallow  camels,  if 
not  to  render  theology  positively  contemptible  to  an  impartial 
outsider. 

But  when,  now,  dogmatic  criticism  shall  find  defects  and 
hiatuses  in  the  existing  dogmas,  from  what  source  are  these 
defects  to  be  remedied  ?  By  the  help  of  what  are  the  germinal 
dogmas  to  be  developed  out  into  perfect  correctness  and 
self-consistency?    Not  by  the  help  of  dogmatics  itself,  bat 
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by  the  help  of  that  which  alone  renders  dogmatic  construction 
possible,  Tiz.  a  rounded  specolatiye  system  in  the  mind  of 
the  dogmatist.  Here  dogmatics  finds  itself  in  organic  de- 
pendence upon  speculatiye  theology.  And  here  we  discover 
the  real  unity  between  tiie  contents  of  revelation  and  the 
contents  of  human  reason  in  general.  Revelation  comes  to 
incipient  reason,  and  starts  it  at  work.  Reason,  speculation, 
philosophic  thought  constructs  the  contents  it  receives  from 
revelation  and  from  all  other  sources  into  a  logically  organized 
system.  One  of  the  parts  of  this  system  is  necessarily  a 
perfectly  correct  dogmatics.  It  is,  then,  by  the  help  of 
scientific  or  speculative  reason  that  dogmas  are  to  be  per- 
fected. And  reason,  in  this  sense,  signifies  reason  as  having 
taken  into  itself  the  contents  of  all  attainable  instruction, 
revelation,  of  course,  included.  This  furnishes  the  transition- 
point  of  our  disousnon  from  dogmatics  to 

U.  Revelation. 

Our  scheme  of  dogmatics  admits  of  the  treatment  of  bibli- 
dogy  in  the  general  introduction.  But  as  the  Bible  rests 
upon  revelation,  hence  any  treatment  of  bibliology  must 
b^n  with  a  discussion  of  revelation. 

What,  now,  is  revelation  ?  Our  earlier  dogmatics  largely 
identified  it  with  the  Bible.  It  is  a  merit  of  recent  dogmatics 
to  have  distinguished  between  the  two.  True,  an  early  and 
good  distinction  was  made  between  a  revelatio  natwroMs  and 
a  revelatio  supematuralis.  And  much  of  our  modem  con- 
fusion in  regard  to  the  function  of  human  reason  was  avoided 
by  our  Protestant  fathers  by  their  regarding  reason  as  not 
already  complete,  but  as  in  constant  process  of  becomings.  This 
thought  they  included  in  their  idea  of  regeneration.  They  held 
this  idea,  however,  too  much  as  simple  purification,  and  not 
enough  as  also  development.  True,  these  elder  dogmatists 
railed  out  against  reason.  And  properly  so ;  for  what  all 
did  they  not  include  under  the  term  ?  Reason  is  indeed  a 
precious  power.  But  who  has  it  ?  Rationality  is,  in  fact,  a 
goal  standing  out  before  man.    It  has  never  been  complete^ 
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a  fact  in  any  man  —  one  only  excepted.  So  also  is  it  with 
freedom.  That  a  man  has  reason  means  sim^y  that  he  coii^ 
think;  hence  he  has  reason  only  in  the  measure  that  he  really 
can  think.  B|it  who  can  do  this  otherwise  than  merely  rehh 
tively?  Theology  has,  then,  meant  to  object  only  to  the 
misuse  of  reason  —  to  the  exaltation  of  crude  reason  to  the 
throne  which  belongs  to  it  only  when  fully  purified  and 
developed. 

But  our  older  dogmatists,  though  right  in  princiide,  erred 
in  application.  This  is  apparent  in  their  admission  that 
unaided  reason,  though  blind  and  w<Mthless  as  to  divine 
things,  is  yet  capable  enough  as  to  worldly  and  earthly 
things  —  an  admission  which  will  be  made  by  no  one  who 
properly  understands  the  relation  between  the  religious  and 
the  so-called  worldly  and  moral.  The  ground  of  this  fake 
position  lay  in  the  incorrect  notion  of  revelation  which  then 
prevailed.  According  to  this  notion,  the  process  of  revelation 
consisted  almost  exclusively  in  imparting  to  the  understanding 
ready-made  religious  dogmas,  and,  in  fact,  in  imparting  them 
directly  by  a  mechanical  inpouring.  Such  a  notion  eonflicte 
with  the  nature  of  reason,  and  robs  the  idea  of  revelation 
of  all  vital  naturalness.  Besides,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  human  history.  But  with  such  a  notion  of  revelation 
the  Bible  itself  is  in  direct  conflict.  The  Bible  represents 
revelation  as  a  series  —  a  closely  connected  series  —  ol 
miraculous  historical  facts  and  historical  institutions,  in 
connection  with  which  take  place  manifold  supernatural 
illuminations  of  prophets,  in  vision  and  speech,  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  in  the  interest  not  so  much  of  new  religious  dogmas 
as  in  view  of  preparing  for  future  liistorical  evente. 

An  urgent  demand  upon  modern  theology  is,  accordingly, 
a  rectification  of  the  conception  of  revelation.  To  this  I 
here  attempt  to  contribute  my  mite.  I  hold  that  CKkL's 
revealing  work  is  simply  a  special  phase  of  his  redeeming 
work,  and,  in  fact,  that  phase  which  is  the  necessary  basis 
of  redemption  proper.  Its  end  is  to  prepare  for  redemption 
—  to  render  it  historically  possible.    I  further  contend  that 
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the  essence  of  redemption  consists  in  a  purification  and  an 
invigoration  of  man's  God-consciousness  —  to  which  Gk)d- 
eonsdousness  man  cannot  now,  because  of  the  effects  of  sin^ 
attain  clearly  and  fully  without  higher  help  than  the  natural 
means  that  lie  about  him.  I  do  not  mean  that  revelation  is 
the  sole  manner  in  which  Ood  educates  and  prepares  the 
race  for  redemption ;  for  Ood  is  constantly  educating  both 
heathens  and  Christians.  I  simply  mean  that  it  is  exclu- 
rively  in  the  field  of  biblical  religion  that  Gknl's  general 
educating  of  the  race  is  specifically  directed  to  the  clarifica- 
tion of  man's  Ood-consciousness,  and  is  consequently  revela- 
tive.  And  history  here  completely  sustains  us.  For,  rich 
as  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  mythical  religions  in  moral 
culture,  yet  in  religious  knowledge  they  have  produced  almost 
nothing. 

Bevelation,  then,  is  an  intensifying  dE  man's  consciousness 
oi  God.  Ood  in  revelation  reveals  himself.  Ood,  and  Ood 
solely,  is  the  object  revealed  by  revelation.  Any  other  object 
is  revealed  only  indirectly  and  incidentally.  This  is  most 
strikingly  seen  in  the  highest  point  of  revelation — Christ 
Christ  reveals  but  one  thing — Grod,  and  Ood  only. 

But  how  does  Ood  purify  and  intensify  man's  Ood-con- 
sciousness  ?  The  old  dogmatic  position  here  is,  that  man 
sostiUns  to  Grod  in  revelation  a  mechanical  relation,  without 
co-operating  on  his  own  part.  The  soul  is  purely  passive ; 
God  does  not  begin  in  it  and  with  it,  but  works  upon  it  by  a 
pore  act  of  omnipotence.  He  pours,  in  a  magical  manner,  a 
complex  of  notions  into  the  soul  which  are  not  only  new,  but 
foreign  to  it.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  then  the  supposed 
revelation  would  not  come  into  the  soul  at  all ;  for  by  the 
very  law  of  our  being  nothing  comes  into  our  personality 
otherwise  than  by  the  coK}peration  of  our  freedom,  i.e.  other- 
wise than  by  moral  mediation.  Moreover,  such  a  manner 
of  revelation  would  preclude  all  religious  development  in 
man.  If,  then,  a  real  revelation  of  Grod  is  made  to  man,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  partly  conditioned  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  soul,  and  as  finding  a  receptive-point  for  itself  already  in 
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the  aoul.  In  a  word,  all  revelatioD  must  be  morally  mediated. 
Herein  is  the  broad  distinction  between  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  and  all  heathen  religions.  The  latter  are  based  on 
magic.  For  in  spiritual  things  the  magical  is  simjdj  that 
which  is  not  personally  or  morally  mediated. 

By  holding  that  revelation  is  co-operated  in  by  the  recipient, 
I  do  not  preclude  in  the  least  its  immediate  directness.  It 
is  direct,  and  yet  mediated — directly  given,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  third  factor,  but  mediated  by  the  responsive 
action  of  the  recipient  soul.  Accordingly,  when  Ood  would 
purify  and  intensify  the  sin^arkened  Ood-consciousness  of 
man  through  revelation,  he  necessarily  does  it  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  psychological  laws  upon  which  human  life  is 
based ;  that  is,  be  effects  the  designed  impression  upon  tlie 
soul  by  setting  at  work  the  psychical  powers  of  the  soul  in  a 
normal  manner.  The  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  such 
revelation  are  simply  the  impressibility  of  the  consciousness 
through  outward  impressions  made  in  harmony  with  natural 
psychological  law. 

As,  in  consequence  of  sin,  the  soul  cannot  by  the  mere 
help  of  the  natural  data  about  it  rise  to  the  requisite  intensity 
of  God-consciousness,  it  follows  tiiat  the  normal  manner  of 
effecting  the  needed  intensity  is  to  so  intensify  the  influences 
of  those  data  as  that  they  shall  be  adequate  to  reflect  into 
the  soul  the  correct  idea  of  Ood  with  the  requisite  convincing 
force.  There  can  be  concerned  here  only  outward  religious 
data ;  for  the  supposition  of  inner  ones  would  imply  sorcery 
on  the  part  of  Ood.  These  data  can  only  be  natural  events 
or  historical  facts,  or  both.  When  Ood  reveals  himself  to 
the  sinner,  therefore,  it  is  by  placing  in  the  horizon  of  his 
perception  such  new  facts  —  natural  or  historical  occurrences 
—  as  will  enable  his  soul  to  generate  by  its  normal  activity 
an  adequate  conception  of  Ood,  and  consequently  of  his  own 
alienation  from  Ood.  These  outer  occurrences  must  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  explainable  only  by  a  correct  con- 
ception of  Ood.  They  must  be  supernatural  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imply  the  fuU  idea  of  Ood.    And  as  the  idea 
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of  Ood  is  full  only  by  embracing  that  which  constitutes  his 
character, — i.e.  his  moral  attributes,  —  and  as  these  can  be 
manifested  only  in  the  setting  and  realizing  of  ends,  hence  it 
is  chiefly  by  historical  occurrences  that  God  can  reveal  him- 
self in  Uie  fullest  degree.  But  history  can  rest  only  upon  a 
background  of  nature ;  so  that  nature  and  history  go  hand 
in  hand,  the  former  being  subordinate  to  the  latter.  Also 
this  twofold  means  of  revelation  answers  to  the  twofold  con- 
tents of  the*  idea  of  God — the  natural  and  the  moral.  God's 
natural  attributes — omnipotence,  etc. — are  revealable  through 
nature  ;  his  moral  attributes,  —  holiness,  justice,  etc., — 
through  history.  And  the  former  set  of  attributes  is  so 
revealable  only  as  subordinate  to  the  latter,  i.e.  as  means  of 
realizing  their  ends ;  just  as  the  natural  in  general'is  subor- 
dinate to  the  spiritual  or  moral. 

This,  then,  is  the  essence  of  revelation :  God  enters  by  a 
^irrent  of  supernatural  history  as  an  acting  person  into  the 
current  of  natural  human  history,  and  thus  brings  himself 
into  snch  nearness  to  man  that  man,  despite  his  sin-darkened 
Tision,  caimot  fail  to  recognize  him.  This  is  the  first  great 
and  objective  feature  in  revelation.  We  shall  call  it  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine. 

But  this  objective  phase  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
corresponding  inner,  subjective  one.  In  order  to  the  success 
of  revelation  it  must  not  only  be  perceived,  but  also  imder- 
itood,  and  correctly  understood.  God's  end  in  revelation  is 
to  make  man  conscious  not  only  that  he  is,  but  also  who  he 
is.  Can,  now,  the  unaided  sinful  soul  of  man  adequately 
appreciate  the  objective  manifestation  of  God,  however  in- 
tensely it  be  made  7  Ohristian  experience  must  answer.  No. 
For  the  organ  of  cognition  is  radically  damaged.  That  the 
outer  manifestation,  then,  come  to  true  .appreciation,  it  must 
be  answered  to  by  an  inner  influence  of  God  upon  man's 
consciousness — man's  cognitive  power  must  be  so  supers 
naturally  shined  upon  as  to  be  put  into  condition  fully  to 
comprehend  that  which  comes  to  it  from  without.  This 
subjective  phase  of  revelation  we  call  inspiration.    This 
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inspiration  is  utterly  free  from  magical  traits.  A  distinct 
receptive  point  for  it  in  the  soul  is  ready  prepared  in  the 
intensified  religious  consciousness  generated  by  the  super- 
natural manifestation.  And  when,  now,  the  inner  divine  light 
falls  upon  the  soul,  the  natural  endeavor  of  the  soul  is  imme- 
diately directed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  full  meaning  of  the 
manifestation.  In  this  deciphering  of  the  manifestation  the 
inspiration  finds  its  object,  and  also  its  limits.  They  are  the 
two  poles  which  call  for  each  other,  and  give  measure  to 
each  other.  Manifestation  without  inspiration  would  be 
but  a  dumb  portentam;  inspiration  without  manifestation,  a 
mere  ignis  fatuus. 

Inspiration  assumes  different  forms  according  as  the 
knowledge  to  which  it  leads  is  of  individual  or  of  general 
character  —  instinctive  foreboding  or  clear  thought.  In  the 
first  case  the  inspired  person  is  a  seer;  in  the  second,  a 
prophet.  In  the  first  case  the  person  sees  visions;  in  the 
second  case  Qod  so  combines  the  existing  thought-store  of 
the  soul  as  that  essentially  new  thoughts  are  the  result— 
thoughts  of  such  a  character  that  the  receiver  is  distinctly 
conscious  of  not  having  come  upon  them  by  personal  effort. 
For  a  personal  experience  of  at  least  analogous  things  we 
may  safely  appeal  to  any  person  of  rich  experience  in  divme 
things.  Also  artistic  production  affords  more  than  mere 
analogies.  This  does  not  imply  that  it  is  impossible  gene^ 
ically  to  distinguish  between  esthetic  and  divine  inspiration. 
Esthetic  inspiration  is  but  subjective,  and  stands  alone ;  divine 
inspiration  is  organically  connected  with  an  objective  mani- 
festation.   Hence  the  difference  is  radical. 

As  both  manifestation  and  inspiration  are  historically  con- 
ditioned, hence  they  can  take  place  only  gradually  and 
progressively.  The  manifestation  can  be  even  partially 
understood  only  in  the  degree  in  which  the  receiver  possesses 
already  such  elements  of  thought  as,  when  combined  by 
inspiration,  will  furnish  a  partial  understanding  of  the  mani- 
festation. We  say  partially ;  for  only  this  is  required  at 
first.    For  when  the  object  manifested  is  once  partiidly  taken 
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.  hoM  of  by  humanity,  it  thenceforth  remains  displayed  on 
the  horizon  of  human  observation,  and  hence  may  remain 
centuries  upon  centuries  engaged  in  guiding  man's  thoughts 
toward  a  fuller  realization  of  its  significance. 

It  is  only  in  perfected  revelation  —  that  is,  in  Christ — 
that  revelation  and  the  comprehension  of  revelation  go  abso- 
lutely hand  in  hand.  As  the  perfected  revelation  of  God, 
Christ  is  the  Ood-man,  and  knows  himself  as  absolutely  and 
incessantly  inspired.  But  this  very  character  of  absoluteness 
in  the  inspiration  of  Christ  exalts  it  into  a  higher  genus,  and 
constitutes  him  the  One  in  whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of 
God,  that  is,  the  One  who  is  identical  with  God.  Christ, 
then,  is  the  sole  completely  inspired  one  in  the  whole  scope 
of  Scripture.  And  as  God  is  the  sole  object  of  revelation, 
and  Christ  the  complete  revelation  of  God,  hence  the  whole 
of  Scripture,  in  the  degree  of  its  inspiration,  is  essentially 
simply  a  revelation  of  Christ.  As  any  other  than  Christ  is 
but  partially  inspired,  hence  any  otlier  than  Christ  is  capable 
only  partially,  not  absolutely,  of  reproducing  and  transmitting 
to  posterity  a  complete  reflex  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

The  idea  of  revelation  which  we  have  thus  presented 
implies  that  revelation  is  strictly  supernatural — that  it  is 
only  by  the  inner  help  of  the  divine  causality  that  the  outer 
manifestation  is  comprehensible.  But  it  no  less  clearly 
impUes  that  it  is  also  strictly  natural — that  it  is  an  organic 
current  in  the  general  course  of  human  history.  But  revelation 
is  not  only  itself  a  historical  current,  it  also  aims  at  rendering 
its  contents  the  normal  contents  of  the  human  consciousness 
in  general ;  so  that  ultimately,  from  having  been  strictly 
supernatural,  it  will  have  become  purely  natural.  That  is, 
it  will  have  so  elevated  humanity  that  the  permanent  normal 
state  of  man  will  be  that  of  unclouded  vision  of  God  and 
communion  with  God.  And  this  inner  union  with  God  will 
then  objectify  itself  in  a  perfect  outer  organization  of  man's 
worldly  relations,  social,  moral,  and  political.  This  trans- 
formation of  humanity  is  the  main  end  of  revelation.  The 
prime  step  in  its  attaining  this  end  is,  that  it  pass  over  into 
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the  Tery  life-blood  of  the  consciousness  of  the  race  ;  and  it 
is  of  only  incidental  importance  that  it  be  framed  into  words 
and  written  into  Scripture.  Bevelation,  we  say,  is  history ; 
and  history  is  an  organic  series  of  facts.  The ,  significance 
of  revelation  is  not  chiefly  in  the  subjective  impressions  the 
seer  may  receive  from  tlie  objective  manifestation,  but  in  the 
manifestation  itself,  and  in  the  impressions  which  this  mani- 
festation, as  a  lin^  in  history,  will  henceforth  mak^  with 
increasing  correctness  upon  collective  humanity. 

What,  now,  are  the  criteria,  the  characteristic  traits,  the 
evidences  of  revelation  ?  Dogmatists  have  here  written  much 
that  is  totally  superfluous.  My  answer  is,  that  the  evidences 
of  revelation  are  simply  the  constituent  elements  of  the  idea 
of  revelation  itself.  My  notion  is,  that  the  three  commonly 
given  proofs  of  revelation  —  to  wit,  miracksy  prophecy  ^  ipd 
the  testimony  of  inspired  men  —  are  not  proofs  of  revelation^ 
but,  in  fact,  the  essential  revelation  itself.  Revelation  is  per 
(6  supernatural,  that  is,^  miraculous.  It  per  se  lifts  man  into 
new  light,  and  casts  light  into  the  future,  that  is,  is  prophetic 
It  per  se  comes  to  the  race  through  inspired  men,  that  is, 
it  is  witnessed  of.  Without  all  three  of  these  features  no 
revelation  is  possible;  and  these  things  are  not  possible 
without  revelation.  They  are  thus  the  very  elements  of 
revelation  itself.  They  do  not  witness  of  revelation,  but  are 
revelation.  The  very  idea  of  revelation  is  inclusive  of  mir- 
acles.   Let  us  first  look  at  miracles. 

But  what  stages  are  there  here  ?  These :  The  darker  hu- 
manity is,  the  more  abrupt  will  be  the  miracle.  Earthquakes, 
deluges,  rains  of  fire,  raisings  of  the  dead  are  sometimes 
needed.  But  the  nearer  the  race  rises  to  God,  the  less  occa^ 
sion  there  remains  for  such  abrupt  physical  miracles.  And 
finally  all  so-called  revelation  will  utterly  cease.  But  when? 
When  God  is  already  totally  revealed  and  enthroned  in  the 
consciousness  of  all.  Here,  then,  it  will  cease.  But  why  ? 
Because  its  end  is  fully  reached,  and  hence  its  necessitj 
superseded.  Then  all  will  be  supernatural,  or,  rather, 
simply  natural ;  or,  still  better  expressed,  then  the  antithesis 
of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  will  have  ceased. 
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But  how  about  the  philosophical  difficulties  iurolved  in 
the  idea  of  miracles  ?  I  here  frankly  and  with  all  the  inno- 
cence of  infancy  confess  that  I  have  nerer  been  able  to  see 
the  least  particle  of  force  in  any  of  these  so-called  difficulties. 
Perhaps  this  comes  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in  my  very  nature 
80  very  thoroughly  theistic,  and  so  utterly  removed  from  the 
least  shadow  of  deism  or  pantheism.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
is  as  I  state.  Doubtless  much  of  the  trouble  of  others  at 
this  point  springs  from  the  fact  that  they  too  generally  com 
found  and  identify  the  two  questions :  Is  a  miracle  possible  ? 
and :  Are  all  of  the  strange  incidents  recorded  in  the  Bible 
real  miracles  ?  These  questions  ought  to  be  kept  absolutely 
separate.  The  one  is  philosophical;  the  other  is  purely 
historical.  The  philosophical  question  ought  to  be  settled 
utterly  irrespective  of  the  historical.  The  affirming  of  the 
first  does  not  pledge  ns  to  accept  a  single  so-called  historical 
miracle  whatever.  But  whether,  in  fact,  any  such  be  accepted 
depends  solely  on  whether  it  or  they  can  stand  the  ordeal  of 
strict  historical  criticism. 

The  philosophical  possibility  of  miracles  is  conceded  by 
all  intelligent  opponents  of  pantheism  and  determinism,  that 
is,  by  all  true  theists.  The  speculative  presupposition  of 
miracles  is  a  correct  idea  of  the  relative  self^xistence  of 
creation,  —  the  relative  self-subsistence  of  nature,  —  apart 
from  Ood.  In  virtue  of  this  idea,  nature  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  self-supporting  organism  of  acting  forces,  having  the 
laws  of  its  development  lodged  within  itself.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  given  to  it  by  God ;  and  it  itself  constantly  remains 
in  Good's  power,  and  subject  to  his  intervention,  according 
as  occasion  may  arise.  But  why  can  such  occasions  arise  ? 
Because  the  universe  is  the  theatre  not  only  of  mechanism, 
but  also  of  freedom ;  not  only  of  dynamics,  but  also  of  ethics. 
Because  real  freedom  in  the  creature  (man)  precludes  the 
possibility  of  providing  beforehand  in  the  laws  of  nature  for 
all  future  exigencies  of  human  history.  It  is,  therefore, 
strictly  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  God  as  a  free,  rational 
Being  that  in  the  reUgiqus  education  of  a  race  of  imperfect 
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free  natures  he  will  intervene,  modifying,  into  the  chain  of 
events,  and  that  he  will  make  use  of  the  dynamic  (physical) 
realm  as  the  means  of  such  supernatural  intei;yention ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  implied  in  the  very  fact  that  a  personal  God 
creates  personal  creatures  that  he  both  can  and  probably 
will  work  miracles.  God  subordinates  nature  to  natural 
laws;  he  so  balances  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  organic 
totality  of  nature  that  nature  has  within  itself  the  power  of 
self-evolution.  But  he  does  not  subordinate  himself  to 
natural  law.  Here,  then,  is  the  plain  possibility  of  miracles. 
Tlie  miracle  is  not,  therefore,  something  arbitrary,  unphilo- 
sophical,  irrational ;  on  the  contrary,  its  possibility  is  philo- 
sophically called  for  by  the  theistic  conception  of  Grod ;  as 
also  its  actuality  is  likewise  rationally  called  for  by  the  oc- 
currence of  contingencies  (such  as  the  fall  of  man),  the 
possibility  of  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  creation  of 
free  moral  agents. 

Our  older  theology  forfeited  the  possibility  of  miracles  by 
its  erroneous  notion  of  creation.  If  the  whole  fabric  of 
nature  has  no  relative  self-dependence,  if  it  persists  in  existing, 
only  by  virtue  of  a  creatio  contimui,  then  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  and 
hence  no  foothold  for  the  miraculous  —  either  everything  is 
miracle,  or  nothing. 
A  word  as  to  the  various  degrees  of  the  miraculous : 
(1)  The  intensest  form  of  the  miracle  is  that  which  is 
dii*ectly  wrought  by  absolute  power,  without  the  help  of 
second  causes  or  other  media  whatsoever.  For  example,  the 
generation  of  Jesus,  or  the  turning  of  water  into  wine.  Such 
effects  are  analogous  to  the  first  act  of  creation,  whereby 
the  absolute  beginning  of  the  universe  was  made,  but  not  to 
the  subsequent  modifications  of  it  which  were  prepared  for 
by  the  development  which  preceded  them.  Such  miracles 
have  a  resemblance  to  magic;  hence  they  can  take  place 
only  in  the  field  of  physical  nature,  but  not  in  the  field  of 
spirit,  morality,  religion.  For  the  very  idea  of  the  spiritual 
or  the  moral  requires  that  all  effects  here  wrought  must  be 
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co-operated  in  by  the  subject.  Hence  regeneration  is  not 
an  effect  or  miracle  of  this  first  class.  Miracles  of  this  class 
do  not  suspend  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  or  in  any  way 
conflict  with  them ;  for  they  lie  entirely  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  natural  law.  They  are  effects  wrought  directly  and  sud- 
denly by  God's  causality ;  as  such,  they  are  neither  helped 
nor  hindered  by  nature.  Immediately,  howerer,  upon  their 
being  wrought,  their  effects,  as  facts,  fall  under  the  sway  of 
natural  law,  just  as  other  physical  facts« 

(2)  A  less  intense  form  of  the  miracle  is  such  as  is 
wrought  by  God  through  natural  causes.  The  miraculousness 
here  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  effects  are  such  as  the  nat- 
ural causes  per  $e  are  strictly  inadequate  to  produce.  To  the 
working  of  such  miracles  it  is  only  needful  that  God  combine 
the  existing  forces  of  nature  in  extraordinary  and  to  us  (fw 
yet)  incomprehensible  ways.  In  doing  this  he  simply  acts 
analogously  to  human  action  in  the  field  of  invention.  Man 
combines  the  powers  of  nature  so  as  to  work  the  wonders  of 
phot<^raphy ,  telegraphy,  etc ;  God  does  likewise.  Photography 
is  as  miraculous  to  the  savage  as  the  parting  of  Jordan's 
waves  will  be  to  the  philosopher  in  the  remote  future.  God's 
knowledge  of  nature's  potencies  is  absolute ;  hence  he  will 
be  competent  to  the  production  of  miracles  of  this  class  so 
long  as  man's  knowledge  of  nature  is  not  also  absolute. 
The  essence,  then,  of  this  sort  of  miracles  is,  that  they  are 
such  effects  on  the  field  of  nature  as  man  can  accoimt  for 
only  by  the  supposition  of  supernatural  intervention.  Apart 
from  their  moral  surroundings  they  are  analogous  to  what 
we  vulgarly  call  chance.  This  class  of  miracles  may  also  be 
wrought  by  God  through  the  employment  of  natural  agents 
higher  than  man  —  the  angels.  And  wrought  in  the  same 
manner,  that  is,  by  new  combinations  of  natural  forces. 

To  the  above  classes  of  real  miracles  we  may  subjoin  a 
third  class  of  merely  relative  miracles.  These  are  such  as 
are  wrought  by  human  agency  through  the  strictly  normal 
application  of  natural  forces,  but  with  such  wisdom  as  to 
{M^uce  effects  which  to  the  beholder  seem  strictly  super- 
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natural.  Some  of  the  New  Testament  healings  may  be  of 
this  class.  And  it  may  be  that  science  will  yet  be  able  to 
trace  the  precise  steps  whereby  they  were  effected. 

After  this  brief  glance  at  the  classes  of  miracles,  we 
cannot  but  recur  to  the  question :  Wherein  do  miracles  con-  . 
flict  with  nature?  And  our  answer  is  constantly  more 
intense :  Nowhere !  Miracles  simply  lie  beyond  nature. 
Ood  has  not  enchained  his  hands  in  the  net-work  of  nature. 
He  sits  transcendently  above  it,  and  modifies  and  uses  it 
when  and  as  his  wisdom  calls  for. 

It  thus  appears  that  I  lay  great  stress  upon  miracles.  But 
I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  this  not  at  all  in  the  sense  of  earlier 
dogmatists,  as  seeing  in  them  a  help  to  the  faith  of  after 
generations.  The  very  contrary  is  tiie  case.  The  biblical 
miracles  are  more  a  hinderance  than  a  help  to  faith  in  this 
modern  age.  The  significance  of  miracles  is,  for  us,  not 
apologetical,  but  historical.  We  need  them  not  as  consti- 
tuting chasms  in  the  course  of  history,  but  rather  as  links  in 
it.  The  essential  point  is  not  that  we  stare  at  the  miraculous 
facts  in  the  sacred  narrative,  but  that  we  take  into  our  soul, 
as  a  life-force,  the  divine  truths  they  helped  to  manifest. 
And  many  a  one  has,  I  think,  so  taken  in  these  truths  who 
yet  hesitates  intellectually  to  accept  miracles.  These  truths, 
in  fact,  after  being  once  revealed  and  absorbed  into  a  society, 
may  thenceforth  remain  a  conmion  element  of  the  general 
consciousness,  apart  from  and  independently  of  the  mirade 
which  at  first  manifested  them. 

So  much  for  miracles  as  the  first  criterion  of  revelation. 
If  revelation  were  simply  manifestation,  then  miracles  would 
be  the  sole  criterion,  that  is,  the  sole  element,  of  revelation. 
But  revelation  is  both  manifestation  and  inspiration ;  hence 
as  miracles  correspond  to  manifestation,  so  prophecy  corre- 
sponds to  inspiration.  As  miracles  are  the  form  of  mani- 
festation, so  prophecy  is  the  objectification  of  inspiration. 

A  wide  difference  must  here  be  made  between  prophecy 
(irpoifyifTela')  and  prediction  (jiavTela).  Prophecy  is  Gk>d's 
verbal  elucidation  of  his  manifestations.    Prediction  is  only 
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an  incidental  phase  of  prophecy.  The  manifestation  is  of 
course  intended  to  act  as  a  historical  influence  in  shaping 
and  regenerating  humanity.  Prophecy  is  teleological;  it 
discloses  the  purpose  of  the  manifestation,  and  thereby  also 
helps  the  race  to  the  realization  of  that  spiritual  state  to 
▼hich  the  manifestation  was  an  index  —  a  beacon-light. 
Prophecy  is  not  an  aggregate  of  isolated  words ;  it  is  an 
organically  articulated  whole.  It  is  a  stream  running  hand- 
in-hand  with. God's  miraculous  manifestations;  and  they, 
both  of  them,  lead  to  *and  terminate  in  one  poiht — in  t^e 
perfect  manifestation  of  (Jod  =  Christ  Thus  Christ "  fulfils  " 
both.  And  the  stream  of  prophecy  becomes  richer  and  more 
definite  in  contents  the  nearer  it  reaches  its  fulfilment. 
Hence  it  constantly  loses  in  the  element  of  prediction. '  For 
the  more  its  contents  enrich  the  consciousness  of  the  race, 
the  more  fully  can  the  race  comprehend  divine  things  by  the 
normal  use  of  enlightened  reason. 

As  to  the  apologetical  use  of  the  recorded  prophecies,  our 
position  is  the  same  as  in  regard  to  the  use  of  miracles.  The 
use  of  both  is  chiefly  for  those  who  first  received  them. 
Their  purpose  was  to  prepare  and  educate  the  race  up  to  a 
receptivity  for  Christ,  but  not  to  induce  future  generations 
to  look  back  with  faith  upon  a  now  historical  Christ.  The 
only  possible  way  (and  this  is  impracticable)  for  modem 
Christians  to  feel  the  use  of  miracles  and  prophecy,  would 
be  for  ns  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  whole  weight  of  our 
Christian  knowledge  and  culture,  and  to  go  back  and  begin 
with  the  very  first  feeble  link  in  the  chain,  and  thence  grope 
our  way  up  through  the  devious  path  of  Old  Testament  history 
—up  to  Christ.  They  were  the  scaffolding  to  usher  in  Christ. 
What  need  we  of  the  scaffolding,  now  that  we  possess  the 
fun  building,  and  even  dwell  in  it  ?  Prophecy  and  miracles, 
ften,  have  their  rich  meaning  for  the  present  age ;  but  this 
meaning  is  not  as  a  help  to  our  believing  in  a  light  that 
already  blazes  into  our  eyes  with  the  glory  of  noonday,  but 
rather  as  necessary  elements  in  the  series  of  historical  mani- 
festations which  culminated  in  Ohrist. 

You  XXXY.  No.  laS.  80 
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As  a  third  proof  of  revelation  has  been  adduced  the 
personal  witness  of  those  to  whom  the  revelation  was  made. 
This  also,  as  the  other  two — miracles  and  prophecy — is 
simply  one  of  the  elements  of  revelation  itself.  For  how 
is  the  divine  manifestation  to  serve  the  race,  if  it  be  not 
explained  by  inspiration  ?  And  of  what  use  to  the  race  at 
large  the  inspiration,  if  he  who  is  inspired  witness  not  to 
others  of  the  things  revealed  ?  This  also,  as  the  other  two 
criteria,  is  to  us  chiefly  of  historical  value.  The  test  and 
guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the  testimony  is  its  true 
correspondence  to  the  objective  manifestation  of  which  it  is 
itself  the  inspired  elucidation. 

So  much  for  the  tests,  proofs,  criteria  of  revelation.  An- 
other question :  Is  our  body  of  revelation  perfectible,  or  is  it 
already  perfect?  It  is  not  perfectible.  It  is  already  the 
perfect  revelation ;  for  it  reveals  him  who  is"  God  manifest'* 
In  one  respect,  however,  there  is  room  for  progress,  to  wit, 
in  our  comprehension  of  the  revelation,  and  in  our  realization 
of  it  in  tlie  holiness  of  our  lives. 

in.    Holt  Scriptube. 

Prom  our  conception  of  revelation  follows  directly  the 
necessity  of  sacred  writings.  For  the  end  of  revelation 
is  to  historically  prepare  for  redemption,  and  ultimately  to 
accomplish  it ;  that  is,  revelation  is  to  become  historical  fact 
It  is  not  to  dart  across  the  sky  as  a  meteor ;  but  to  glow 
upon  the  horizon  as  the  harbinger  of  noon-day.  It  is  to  cast 
its  roots  into  the  organic  texture  of  human  history,  and  work 
therein  as  a  co-factor  with  other  historical  forces.  But  it 
can  do  this  only  as  it  enters  into  the  current  of  tradition ; 
and  it  can  do  the  latter  uncorruptedly  only  as  fixed  by  writing. 
As  the  divine  manifestation  is  primitively  understood  only 
by  help  of  the  attendant  divine  inspiration,  so  later  genera- 
tions can  understand  both  manifestation  and  inspired  inter- 
pretation of  it  only  as  both  are  preserved  in  essentially  correct 
records.  This  does  not  require  that  the  revelation  be  fully 
understood  either  by  receivers  or  recorders,  but  only  that,  so 
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far  as  understood,  that  understanding  be  correct.  Its  full 
understanding  is  in  fact  to  be  a  product  of  its  own  clarifying 
effect  upon  the  soul  of  man  throughout  the  course  of  the 
centuries. 

The  end  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not  merely  to  preserve 
moral  or  dogmatic  precepts,  but  chiefly  to  enable  later  gen- 
erations to  receiye  upon  their  hearts  the  very  same  impres- 
sions that  the  revelation  made  upon  its  first  receivers.  It  is 
to  enable  us,  by  our  plastic  imagination,  to  be  present  at  the 
origmal  transaction  and  see  it  literally  transpire  before  our 
own  eyes.  And  it  is  mainly  by  this  subtle,  exalting,  moral 
influence,  and  not  as  a  text-book  in  ethics  and  dogmatics, 
that  the  Bible  is  such  a  potent  regenerating  factor  in 
humanity. 

But  how  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  origination  of  the  Bible? 
According  to  the  old  Protestant  dogmatists,  inspiration  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  pure,  direct,  absolute,  verbal  dicta- 
tion. The  sacred  writers  were  not  authors,  but  only  aman- 
nenses.  They  neither  conceived  the  thought,  gave  to  it  form, 
nor  selected  words  to  express  its  form.  They  were  purely 
and  simply  passive^  —  the  instruments,  the  pens,  of  the  dic- 
tating Spirit.  The  Bible,  therefore,  is  an  absolutely  true 
transcript  of  the  divine  mind,  utterly  devoid  of  error, 
material  or  immaterial,  essential  or  incidental,  ^^  dogmati- 
cal or  moral|  historical  or  chronolo^cal,  topographical  or 
onomastic." 

In  our  criticism  of  this  old  orthodox  conception  of  the 
origin  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  take  it  as  an  organic  self-con- 
Bistent  logical  whole ;  for  such  it  is.  It  is  so  constructed,  so 
framed  together,  that  the  abating  of  one  tittle  from  its 
rounded  fullness  would  be  to  remove  the  keystone,  and  occa- 
sion the  fall  of  the  whole  superstructure. 

In  one  point  we  are  heiu-tily  agreed  with  our  elder  dog- 
matists—  that  the  best,  the  ultimate  evidence  of  the  divine 
character  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  direct  experience  of  their 
regenerative,  th^ir  divine,  influence  upon  the  heart  of  him 
who  honestly  searches  into  them.    Every  such  person  finds 
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the  Bible  a  means  af  grace,  —  findd  tiiat;  God  himself  spe&ks 
through  it  directly  to  the  heart,  and  that,  too,  all  the  more 
clearly  the  longer  he  searches  into  and  communes  with  it. 
And  in  fact  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  could  it  be  bnt 
that  the  deeper  vision  into  this  mirror  of  the  divine  heart 
should  itself  be  the  result  of  the  clarifioHtion  of  our  sior 
obscured  eye  tiiirough  the  use  of  the  mirror  itself  ?  Our  firm 
conviction,  then,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  is  thus  the 
product  of  these  Scriptures  themselves.  At  this  point  we  go 
as  far  as  the  most  hyper-orthodox  could  possibly  go.  To  us 
the  Bible  is  speciftoalhf  different  from  toy  and  all  other 
books  whatsoever.  It  is  an  authentic  voice  from  God.  It  is 
the  word  of  God. 

If,  now,  at  this  point  we  must  differ  from  some  of  the  selfr 
styled  orthodox,  we  would  have  our  reason  f6r  so  doing 
deiLrly  appreciated.  And  that  is  this,  —  our  conviction  ihat 
the  old  view  is  not  truthful  to  tiie  Bible  itself,  but  is  violently 
forced  upon  it  ftrom  traditional  dogmatic  prejudices.  And 
we  hold  it  to  be  more  important  to  be  true  to  the  Bible  than 
to  be  in  harmony  with  tradition.  It  is  to  three  points  in  pa^ 
ticular  that  we  turn  our  attention — ^in  what  sense  the  Bible 
is  GocTs  word,  in  what  s^nse  inspired^  and  in  what  sense 
infallible? 

We  ask,  then,  in  what  sense  does  the  Bible  regard  itself  as 
the  word  of  God  ?  The  answer  will  be,  we  iiiiiik,  not  in  th^ 
sense  of  the  old  dogmatists — as  a  book  dictated  word  for 
word  to  a  mere  amanuensis. 

The  expression  "  wwd  of  God,"  so  frequent  in  the  Bible, 
"was  occasioned  by  the  specific  biblical  conception  of  God. 
God  is  here  rational  and  personal;  hence  his  actions  are 
expressions  of  thought  and  will,  i.e.  they  are  a  speaking. 
Hence,  to  the  Jews  God's  creating,  his  legislating,  his  prom- 
ising and  threatening,  no  less  than  his  speaking  proper,  were 
his  uttering  of  words;  hence  the  decalogue  was  his  ten 
words  ;  hence  the  records  of  all  his  doings  toward  man  were 
called  his  Word ;  hence,  after  tiie  time  of  Nehetioiah  the  written 
canon  itself,  as  a  book,  came  to  be  regarded  as  literally  God's 
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wordB.  And  from  the  Jews  this  expression  came  over  into, 
apostolic  ose,  and  finally  into  the  New  Testament  and  into 
dogmatics.  But  in  coming  into  theology  it  received  a  nar- 
row specific  sense  which  does  not  belong  to  its  biblical  use. 
In  the  Bible  it  means  the  knowledge  revealed  to  us  by  God, 
and  the  publication  of  it  to  the  world ;  in  theology  it  is  made 
to  mean  the  successive  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  dictated  one  by  one  to  the  human 
recorders  of  the  same. 

That  this  dogmatic  sense  of  the  ^^  word  of  God  "  is  not  the 
biblical  one  has  been  felt  by  many  recent  dogmatists ;  and 
various  distinctions — e.g.  that  the  Bible  is  not,  but  simply 
caniamsj  the  word  cji  God,  etc.  —  have  been  attempted,  but 
without  satisfactory  result.  The  only  remedy  will  be  found, 
we  think,  in  entirely  disusing  the  dogmatic  sense  of  the 
^^word  of  God,"  as  designating  the  Bible.  But  what  shall 
we  put  in  its  place  7  We  propose  the  word  revelation.  In 
fact,  revelation,  in  our  use  of  the  word,  expresses  the  full, 
dear  conception  for  which,  the  biblical  phrase,  ^^  word  of 
God,"  is  but  the  preparatory  germ.  This  substitution  will 
give  us  light  on  more  than  one  point.  For  while,  e.g.  the 
relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  ^'  word  of  God  "  is  very  obscure, 
that  of  the  Bible  to  revelation  is  very  dear ;  the  Bible  is  the 
original  records  as  to  revelation,  but  is  not  revelation  itself. 
The  Bible,  then,  we  would  designate  as  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  is  the  word  of  God  in  this  sense,  that  it  contains  the  prim- 
itive records  as  to  the  jBelf-revelations  of  God.  We  have 
spoken  of  this  point  simply  from  the  fact  that  dogmatic  tra- 
dition has  stamped  upon  the  biblical  phrase, ^^  word  of  God" 
a  technical  sense  that  is  entirely  misleading. 

We  next  inquire.  In  what  sense  is  the  Bible  inspired  ? 
Here,  if  anywhere,  we  may  look  for  help  towards  an  answer 
m  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Bible  itsdf.  What,  then,  is  the 
voice  of  the  Bible  ?  As  to  the  Old  Testament  we  think  no 
candid  inquirer  would  ever  get  from  it  the  thought  of  its 
being  directly  dictated  to  its  authors  by  God.  In  general,  we 
lead  oily  of  divine  illuminations,  visions,  conversations,  etc., 
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granted  to  God's  chosen  or^s.  But  even  the  highest  in- 
spirations of  these  organs  (prophets)  is  not  represented  as  a 
purely  passive  impartation.  True,  the  prophets  give  out  their 
prophecies  as  the  utterances  of  Ood ;  but  of  an  inspiration 
which  guided  them  while  reducing  their  prophecies  to  writ- 
ing, they  say  not  a  word.  It  is  only  the  "  law  **  and  specific 
oracles  that  are  attributed  directiy  to  Ood.  The  general 
frtfme-work  of  the  books,  however,  —  the  historical,  chrono- 
logical, the  didactic,  the  hortatory,  —  is  not  so  attributed.  In 
some  cases  even  the  documentary  sources  which  the  writers 
drew  upon  are  directly  given. 

It  was  only  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Jews  that  anything 
like  our  ecclesiastical  notion  of  inspiration  appeared  among 
them.  The  genesis  of  the  notion  is  readily  accounted  for. 
When  the  Jews  were  cured  by  their  exile  of  their  polytheistic 
tendencies,  when  they  came  back  to  Jerusalem  and  betook 
themselves  with  such  unprecedented  zeal  to  the  study  of 
their  sacred  books,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  gradually  extend  their  reverence  from  the  sacred 
sense  to  the  written  parchment-roll,  and  to  the  other  books 
that  came  to  be  included  in  it ;  and  finally,  to  the  very  words, 
syllables,  and  punctuation  itself  ?  Traces  of  this  change  are 
distinctly  observable  in  the  Apocrjrpha.  Soon  the  notion  of 
inspiration  assumed  almost  the  rounded  mechanical  form 
which  prevailed  in  early  Protestant  dogmatics.  Proofs 
enough  are  to  be  seen  in  Philo  and  Josephus. 

How,  now,  does  the  New  Testament  treat  the  Old  in  re- 
gard to  its  inspiration  ?  We  shall  divide  the  question,  and 
ask,  first,  How  does  Christ  treat  it  ?  That  he  had  for  it  the 
highest  reverence,  that  he  fed  his  heart  upon  it,  and  found 
in  it  Ood's  full  witness  of  himself,  no  one  will  question.  But 
that  he  regarded  it  as  written  by  divine  dictation,  is  utterly 
without  evidence.  The  two  passages  (Matt.  v.  18 ;  xxii.  48), 
usually  cited  as  evidences,  are  irrelevant.  The  context  shows 
clearly  that  the  '^  one  jot  or  one  tittle ''  of  the  first  passage 
refers  not  to  the  least  part  of  the  law  as  a  book  of  words,  but 
to  it  as  an  organism  of  truth.    The  second  passage  implies 
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indeed,  that  David  wrote  the  hundred  and  tenth  Psahn  in  a 
state  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  but  says  not  a  word  as  to  the  pro- 
cess whereby  these  divine  communications  were  shaped  into 
the  recorded  word. 

But  the  matter  is  very  different  with  the  actual  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  books.  We  find  these  entertaining  the 
same  view  which  prevailed  in  Judaism  in  general ;  and  in 
their  writings  they  reflect  this  view.  They  lose  sight  of  the 
authors  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  treat  all  of  its  words  as 
the  direct  words  of  God.  Their  general  formula  is  :  "  God 
said,"  or, "  The  Holy  Ghost  said."  The  author  of  Hebrews 
even  quotes  as  a  "  tiius  saith  the  Lord,"  passages  in  which 
Ood  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person.  And  this  view  of  the 
apostles  went  over  to  the  Fathers  ;  so  that  the  latter  regarded 
the  Old  Testament  as  directly  inspired  at  a  time  when  they 
had  not  yet  thought  of  so  regar(Ung  the  books  which  now 
constitute  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  dear,  then,  that  the  orthodox  theory  of  inspiration  is 
countenanced  by  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament.  But  is 
this  of  decisive  dogmatic  significance  ?  This  view  of  these 
authors  is  evidently  organically  connected  with  their  exege- 
sis of  the  Old  Testament.  If,  now,  the  one  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  criticism,  how  clui  the  other  ?  But  how  can  we  con- 
cede correctness  to  their  exegesis  ?  They  assign  meanings 
which  the  original  does  not  contain.  They  quote  from 
memory,  sometimes  changing  the  sense.  They  often  quote 
from  the  LXX  where  this  version  differs  from  the  original, 
and  sometimes  where  the  translators  made  mistakes.  They 
sometimes  give  to  the  same  citation  different  senses  in  dif- 
ferent places,  e.g.  Isa.  liii.  4  in  Matt.  viii.  17  and  1  Pet.  ii. 
24 ;  also  Gen.  xiii.  15  in  Bom.  iv.  16-18  and  Gal.  iii.  16. 
They  often  find  types  where  the  original  has  no  such 
sense.  They  put  their  own  new  thoughts  back  into  the  old 
text.    They  take  indirect  Missianic  prophecies  as  direct  on<es. 

How  is  all  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  In  large  part  by 
assuming  that  the  New  Testament  writers  used  the  method 
of  exegesis  then  prevalent  among  the  Jews.    This  method 
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was  very  defective.  It  lacked  in  historical  sense.  It  knew 
nothing  of  development.  It  was  arbitrary  in  the  extreme. 
It  allegorized,  seeking  for  deep  spiritual  senses  in  the  sim- 
plest historical  narrative.  But  the  apostles  had  this  advan- 
tage over  the  unbelieving  Jews,  —  that  in  Christ  they  had 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  plainly  before  their  eyes. 
This  was  clear  enough  to  them  —  that  in  general  Christ  had 
fulfilled  the  "  law  and  the  prophets."  But  when  they  entered 
into  the  details  of  the  ancient  types  and  prophecies,  they  raa 
great  risk  of  misinterpreting.  And  the  result  shows  that 
they  did  not  escape  the  shoal.  They  allegorized  new  senses 
into  the  old  text.  They  applied  the  text  with  literal  strict- 
ness where  there  was  only  a  verbal  resemblance. 

How,  now,  does  this  state  of  lacts  harmonize  with  the 
notion  of  a  verbal  dictation  by  God  of  both  Testaments  to  a 
mere  human  amanuensis?  It  does  not  harmonize  at  alL 
The  method  of  the  apostles  is,  therefore,  not  of  a  character 
to  countenance  the  divine  dictation  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  procedure  practically  refutes  it. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  ask  not :  Does  the  New  Testament  make 
upon  us  the  impression  that  it  is  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
(which  no  real  Christian  will  deny)  but :  Does  it  daim  to  be 
inspired  in  the  sense  of  traditional  orthodoxy  ?  The  grounds 
for  an  affirmative  answer  are  notoriously  very  slender.  A 
common  procedure  is  to  argue  from  the  greater  to  the  less, 
thus :  the  Old  Testament  is  inspired,  therefore,  so  is  the 
New.  To  our  mind,  "however,  the  major  premise  is  without 
proof.  Another  course  is,  to  say :  The  apostles  were  men 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  therefore,  their  writings 
were  dictated  to  them  by  this  Holy  Ghost.  We  admit  the 
affirmation,  but  deny  that  the  conclusion  justly  follows.  To 
be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  state  not  specifically  limited 
to  the  apostles,  but  conunon  to  all  believers.  Of  course,  it 
existed  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  in  different  believers ; 
but  of  a  specific  difference  we  have  no  trace.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  Paul,  e.g.  was  more  inspired  when  he  wrote 
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Romans  than  when  he  preached  at  Borne.  And,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  isolated  passages  (the  seeming  force  of 
which  a  more  careful  exegesis  will  remove),  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  One  book,  in- 
de^,  —  the  ApocalTpee — claims  inspiration ;  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  verbal  dictation.  It  claims  inspiration  for  its  sub- 
stance ;  and  this  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  is  chiefly 
prophecy. 

But  tiie  clearest  evidence  against  the  correctness  of  the 
old  orthodox  notion  of  inspiration  is  given  in  the  mcmner  in 
which  the  New  Testament  writers  themselves  represent  their 
work  of  composing,  as  also  in  various  implications.  This 
holds  also  of  the  Old  Testament.  How  is  it  consistent  with 
verbal  dmne  dictation,  when  the  authors  in  many  cases 
directly  cite  the  literary  sources  from  which  they  drew?  How 
can  we  make  God  the  verbal  dictator  of  the  imagery  of  Solo- 
mon's Song,  of  the  Proverbs,  and  of  Ecclesiastes  ?  And  is 
Darid,  then,  to  be  utterly  robbed  of  his  poetical  crown  ?  Was 
he  but  the  dead  reed  through  which  God  poured  out  even  the 
very  words  of  the  Psalms  ?  And  how  to  account  for  the  in- 
dividualities of  style,  and  the  syntactical  and  other  imperfec- 
tions 80  patent  in  the  different  books  of  the  Bible  ?  To  say 
that  this  is  mere  adaptation  on  the  part  of  God,  is  simply  to 
make  a  bare  assertion ;  and,  besides,  to  make  God  do  that  for 
which  there  is  no  good  reason.  How,  therefore,  the  notion 
of  a  word-dictating  inspiration  can  continue  to  assert  itself  in 
the  face  of  such  difficulties  is  one  of  the  strangest  enigmas 
of  hmnan  psychology.  Nothing  but  the  stifling  force  of  dog- 
matic tradition  throws  any  light  on  the  subject.  We  con- 
dude  from  our  whole  discussion,  therefore,  that  the  New 
Testament  is  not  the  product  of  such  an  inspiration  as  ortho- 
doxy asserts ;  nor  even  of  such  as  the  apostles  themselves 
attributed  to  the  Old  Testament. 

A  single  historical  circumstance  gives  striking  conflrmation 
of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  and  ought  to  i-aise 
serious  queries  among  our  opponents ;  to  wit.  The  age  im- 
mediately after  the  apostles  admitted  of  no  otlier  sacred 
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Scriptures  than  the  Old  Testament.  And  yery  natorallj  so. 
They  had  no  thought  that  the  biographies  of  Jesus  and  the 
letters  of  the  apostles  were  the  product  of  anything  other 
than  ordinary  authorship.  It  took  generations  of  time  to 
raise  these  books  into  coK)rdination  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. And  it  is  not  earlier  than  a.d.  180  that  any  express 
evidence  of  this  co-ordination  is  discoverable. 

But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  our  answer  as  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible.  Though  not  inspired  in  the  sense  of  old 
orthodoxy,  yet  in  another  sense  we  yield  to  none  in  contending 
that  it  is  thoroughly  an  inspired,  a  divine  book,  as  none  oilier 
ever  was  or  ever  will  be.  Every  converted  soul  knows  this 
from  blessed  experience — knows  tliat  it  is  pre-eminently 
just  what  the  apostle  calls  it  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16^17.  He  knows 
that  it  is  such  a  book  as  can  rationally  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  assumption  of  the  divine  causality  as  operative  in  its 
origination.  But  does  the  old  inspiration  theory  answer  the 
requirement  here  ?  No ;  for  whfle  the  Bible  is  experienced  to 
be  thoroughly  divine,it  is  equally  experienced  to  be  thoroughly 
human.  The  old  theory  would  reduce  this  intense  humaih 
ness  of  the  Bible  to  mere  docetism,  that  is,  would  take  the 
very  life  out  of  it.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  true.  The  reason 
why  the  Reformers  held  with  such  desperation  to  such  a 
theory  is  readily  explainable  from  their  historical  surroundings. 
In  rejecting  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Romish  churdi, 
they  felt  the  need  of  finding  a  similar  autliority  somewhere 
else.  They  placed  it  in  the  written  word.  And  the  sense 
in  which  they  placed  it  there  is  readily  accounted  for.  They 
found  in  personal  experience,  as  nurtured  by  Scripture,  the 
criterion  of  the  true  and  false  in  religion.  But  not  experience, 
but  Scripture  alone,  could  be  formally  appealed  to  in  their 
war  upon  Romanism.  But  tlie  Bible  toxt  could  be  logically 
thus  appealed  to  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  given  by 
inspiration,  without  tlie  least  intermixture  of  mere  human 
elements.  In  a  word,  it  would  have  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  error.  Now,  evidently,  the  Bible  could  be  free  from 
error  only  in  one  of  two  cases — either  as  written  by  infallible 
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persons,  or  as  written  by  God.  But  its  writers  eould  not  be 
regarded  as  infallible;  for  then  they  would  be  no  longer 
men,  but  Christs.  Henee  the  o&er  case  was  taken.  God  was 
regarded  as  havii]^  dictated  the  Bible  to  mere  amanuenses. 
Bat  how  was  its  human  naturalness  damaged  thereby !  How 
difficult  to  account  for  many  things  in  it  on  such  a  supposi- 
tion !  Besides,  the  actual  Bible  is,  after  all,  not  adapted  to 
serve  the  end  which  this  old  theory  contemplates.  It  could 
not  serve  as  a  standard  of  absolute  i^peal,  for  two  very  clear 
reasons :  Frst,  we  do  not  possess  the  text  in  its  absolute 
purity ;  secondly,  there  have  ever  been,  and  perhaps  ever 
will  be,  great  diversities  of  interpretation. 

The  untenableness  of  the  old  theory  of  verbal  dictation 
soon  began  to  be  felt  Modifications  were  attempted.  Ca- 
lixtos  distinguished  between  the  divine  revelatio  and  the 
mere  eusistantia  or  diredio.  Pfaff  held  that  God  permitted 
the  writers  to  mix  in  matter  of  their  own.  Baxmigarten  and 
Tollner  gave  up  entirely  the  nation  of  a  passive  state  on  the 
part  of  the  writers.  Since  their  time  revelation  has  been 
held  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  essentials  in  the  Bible,  and  to 
guarding  the  writers  from  material  error.  Verbal  inspiration 
has  gradually  been  given  entirely  up» 

Bat  all  this  has  not  helped  the  matter.  The  old  theory 
gives  no  countenance  to  a  distinguishing  between  inspired 
and  non-inspired  elements  in  the  Bible.  Moreover,  such  a 
distinction  is  impracticable.  It  could  be  but  a  work  of 
subjective  conjecture.  Who  shall  draw  the  line  ?  How  to 
separate  form  from  contents  ?  In  the  Bible,  more  than  in 
any  other  book,  form  and  substance  are  one.  There  is 
absolutely  no  ground  for  holding  to  an  inspiration  of  the 
substance,  and  yet  rejecting  that  of  the  words.  The  won- 
derful effect  of  the  Bible  upon  the  heart  is,  in  fact,  inseparable 
from  the  words  themselves. 

In  recent  times,  therefore,  it  has  come  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  the  old  theory  is  incapable  of  remedy ;  in  a 
word,  that  it  must  be  entirely  rejected^  The  notion  of  a 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Bible  has  given  place  to  that  of  an 
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indirect.  The  Bible  is  the  work  of  men  who  were  inspired. 
This  inspiration  (under  which  the  Bible  was  written)  was 
not  specific,  but  general  —  the  same  as  that  which  animated 
their  entire  official  activity.  This  form  of  inspiration  entirely 
suffices  for  the  explanation  of  that  to  account  for  which  the 
old  mechanical  theory  was  invented,  viz.  the  peculiar  power 
of  the  Bible  over  the  religious  consciousness.  The  apostles 
were  the  immediate  beholders  of  "  God  manifest " ;  hence 
their  minds,  as  helped  by  subjective  inspiration,  give  in  their 
writings  the  truest  objective  reflection  of  this  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.  This  pure  reflection  is  also  all  the  more 
secured  by  the  fact  that  they  were  men  whose  minds  were 
as  simple,  as  na'ive  as  possible,  as  little  as  possible  tinctured 
with  the  secular  and  dogmatic  prejudices  of  the  times.  This, 
with  their  long  and  intimate  communion  with  the  Son  of 
God,  rendered  their  minds  true  and  correct  mirrors  of  the 
absolute  truth.  Their  religious  consciousness  was  regenerated. 
Hence  their  writings  are  for  us,  and  for  all  time,  normative 
authority  for  the  religious  life.  We  see  Christ  through  them. 
But  as  all  inspiration  falls  short  of  an  absolute  elucidation  of 
the  whole  significance  of  the  divine  manifestation,  hence 
even  the  writings  of  the  most  Christ-filled  of  the  apostles 
fall  short  of  being  the  absolutely  adequate  expression  of  the 
significance  of  the  Son  of  God. 

How,  now,  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  act  of  writing  the 
sacred  books  ?  Did  it  take  place  synchronously  with  the  inspi- 
ration ?  No ;  for  inspiration  is  not  thinkable  as  a  continuous 
state.  Hence  the  reducing  of  the  knowledge  given  in  in- 
spiration to  the  form  of  writing  was  an  after-work.  This  is 
countenanced,  besides,  by  the  writings  themselves.  They 
have  all  the  marks  of  being  the  product  of  leisurely  meditation. 

But  are  there  degrees  in  inspiration?  Yes;  both  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  the  form  of  the  books  indicate  this. 
Writings  of  greater  weight  would  naturally  be  written  under 
the  most  immediate  presence  of  the  assisting  Spirit.  While 
John  writes  what  he  had  directly  seen  in  ecstatic  vision, 
Luke  sits  down  like  a  historian  and  collates  documents. 
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Thk  modem  view  (and  which  we  heartily  favor)  is  now 
generally  accepted.  But  its  relation  to  the  old  view  is  not 
clearly  seen.  Many  are  wont  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  one.  This  is  a  delusion.  It  is  a  radically 
different  view.  The  old  view  asserts  the  direct  inspiration 
of  the  writings.  The  new  view  rejects  this ;  it  holds  simply 
that  the  sacred  books  are  the  works  of  persons  who  had 
received  inspirations,  and  who  consequently  were  divinely 
illuminated.  The  inspiration  was  a  momentary  state,  but 
the  illumination  a  habitual  one.  The  modern  view  does  not 
say  that  the  Bible  is  inspired,  but  only  that  it  is  the  product 
of  divinely  enlightened  men.  We  cannot,  therefore,  longer 
consistently  speak  of  the  Bible  as  inspired  in  the  old  ortho- 
dox sense  of  the  term. 

Hence,  also,  we  cannot  approve  of  attempts  such  as  those 
of  Beck  and  Philippi,  to  adapt  the  old  phraseology  to  senses 
different  from  its  fixed  historical  force.  These  men  give  up 
inspiration  as  passive  dictation,  and  yet  insist  on  being  true 
to  old  orthodoxy,  and  in  having  in  the  Bible  an  absolutely 
perfect  reflex  of  Qod*s  thoughts.  But  how  do  they  reach 
this  ?  By  holding  that  God,  in  inspiring  the  biblical  authors, 
took  their  intellects  into  such  organic  union  with  the  divine 
mind  that  these  intellects  were  enabled  by  self-activity  now 
to  reflect  in  writing  an  absolute  copy  of  tho  divine  mind. 
And  why  do  they  feel  the  need  of  making  such  an  assump- 
tion? Because,  say  they,  the  Bible,  unless  absolutely  free 
of  error,  could  not  serve  the  needs  of  the  church.  But  this 
last  position  we  deny;  and  hence  we  cannot  admit  the 
necessity  of  such  an  assumption.  Besides,  such  an  assump- 
tion presents  insuperable  psychological  difficulties.  What  is 
meant  by  an  "  organic  imion  with  the  divine  mind  "  ?  Is  it 
not  a  phrase  with  very  nebulous  contents  ?  And  what  is 
more  arbitrary  than  the  notion  of  a  cognitional  perfection 
among  the  apostles,  while  yet  the  moral  or  thelematic  phase 
of  their  nature  was  imperfect  ? 

We  ai-e,  therefore,  by  these  attempts,  only  more  fully 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  we  have  urged. 
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We  regard  the  efforts  at  modifying  the  old  inspiration  theory 
as  simply  putting  new  pieces  upon  old  garments^  And  this 
old  theory  itself  we  consider  as  a  scientific  fictionvinvented 
to  give  basis  to  the  notion  that  the  written  Bible  is  absolutely 
faultless,  and  adapted  (in  the  fiense  of  the  old  orthodoxy)  to 
be  an  absolute  criterion  in  all  the  details  of  dogmatic  contro- 
versy. And  we  frankly  confess  that  we  do  not  feel  the  force 
of  the  position  of  certain  of  our  eminent  compeers ;  viz.  that 
our  religious  necessities  postulate  that  the  Bible  musi  be 
such  a  criterion.  For  to  what  end  would  a  perfect  codex 
serve,  while  yet  there  should  be  accepted  no  uniform  inter- 
pretation of  the  codex  ? 

Nor  can  we  approve  of  the  artifice  resorted  to  by  certain 
dogmatists  of  the  day  in  order  to  parry  the  shock  they  might 
otherwise  give  to  old  dogmatic  prejudice.  We  refer  to  their 
calling  the  Bible  a  theanthropic,  a  divine-human  work.  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  this  save  a  little  mystification.  To  the 
superficial  glance  it  seems  quite  plausible  to  place  the  apparent 
blemishes  of  the  Bible  to  the  score  of  the  human  element, 
and  the  perfections  to  that  of  the  divine.  The  process  is 
very  convenient;  but  it  is  too  superficial  to  mystify  very 
long.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  evidently  the  theanthropic 
nature  of  Christ ;  and  its  seeming  forcibleness  comes  solely 
from  this  analogy.  But  this  very  analogy  destroys  all  its 
real  force ;  for  the  very  idea  of  a  human-divine  something 
is  not  that  of  a  mere  accretion^  but  that  of  an  absolute  inter- 
penetration  of  the  two  elements ;  so  that  the  human,  e.g. 
never  appeiars  or  acts  apart  from  ihe  divine,  but  always  in 
absolute  synergism  with  it.  Hence  if  the  Bible  is  divine- 
human  in  any  just  sense  of  the  expression,  then  the  human 
element  of  it  is  so  taken  up  into  the  divine  as  to  be  shorn  of 
all  possibility  of  human  imperfection.  Hence  the  use  of  this 
expression  here  is  but  an  artifice ;  it  gives  no  sort  of  basis 
whereon  to  place  the  seeming  imperfections  of  the  Bible. 

Instead  of  treading  such  an  ambiguous  course,  I  much 
prefer  to  throw  off  all  disguises,  and  frankly  to  give  up.  the 
dogma  that  the  Bible  is  inspired.    I  do  this  the  more  chee^ 
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folly  as  I  am  perfectly  conscious  that  I  do  not  thereby  give 
up  in  the  least  that  truly  divine  power  which  I,  with  all  who 
are  truly  Christian,  regard  as  inherent  in  it.  Nor  do  I  give 
up  inspiration.  But  I  place  it  anterior  to  Scripture  in  the 
revelation  itself ,  whereof  Scripture  is  the  subsequent  reflex. 
It  is  the  subjective  phase  of  revelation,  even  as  manifestation 
is  the  objective. 

The  advantages  of  this  view  are  that  it  places  things  in 
their  right  light ;  and  it  frees  the  Bible  of  burdens  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  it ;  and  it  is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
modem  tendency  of  collective  Christianity,  viz.  the  finding 
of  the  central  force  of  our  whole  religious  life,  not  in  a  book, 
but  in  a  person. 

From  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  we  now 
pass  to  one  very  closely  connected  with  it,  viz.  Is  the  Bible 
absolutely  free  of  error?  And  this  will  furnish  a  test  of 
our  inspiration  theory.  For  if  (Jod's  Spirit  is  the  sole  author 
of  the  Bible,  then  our  view  is  wrong,  and  the  old  one  right ; 
and  there  can  be  absolutely  no  shade  of  error  or  inaccuracy 
in  the  whole  body  of  Scripture. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  Bible 
itself  makes  no  pretension  to  absolute  freedom  from  error. 
In  fact,  passages  such  as  Luke  i.  1*3 ;  Bom.  xv.  14,  15 ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  3,  and  others,  sound  quite  otherwise.  Nor  have 
we  the  least  evidence  that  flie  Saviour  proposed  by  the 
apoeties  to  furnish  the  world  with  an  absolutely  faultless 
mirror  of  the  absolute  trutih  in  their  writings. 

And  with  iliis  correspond  the  ripest  results  of  biblical 
learning.  To-day  it  is  confessed  that  our  Bible  contains  errors. 
Nor  will  it  help  to  say  that  these  errors  lie  only  in  matters  of 
minor  import.  *  For  who  is  to  draw  the  line,  and  to  separate 
between  the  important  and  the  unimportant  ? 

We  shall  give  here  no  list  of  what  are  claimed  to  be  the 
ascertained  errors  of  the  Bible.  We  shall  only  mention  the 
notorious  foct  of  the  many  points  which  the  straight  orthodox 
cannot  exjdain  into  tenableness  save  by  such  arbitrary 
processes  as  wotdd  utterly  ruin  the  credit  of  any  other  piece 
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of  writing.  How  difficult,  e.g.  to  justify  the  apostles  for 
using  indirect  prophecies  as  direct  predictions !  They  con- 
fessedly use  Old  Testament  texts  as  direct  proofs  of  that 
to  which  these  texts  really  do  not  allude  at  all.  Another 
point :  Do  we  possess  in  the  (Gospels  an  absolutely  correct 
picture  of  Christ,  and  of  his  words  and  work  ?  We  do  not 
ask,  Can  we  from  the  Gospels  obtain  such  a  strictly  correct 
picture  ?  but,  Do  the  Gospels  severally,  taken  in  the  sense 
evidently  meant  by  the  several  writers,  give  this  picture  ? 
We  must  answer  negatively.  There  exist,  confessedly, 
chronological  and  other  contradictions ;  abo  manifest  slips 
of  memory  (comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  xxvii.  9 ;  Mark  ii.  26 ; 
1  Cor.  X.  8).  The  speeches  of  Jesus  are  reported  inaccu- 
rately. And  in  one  point,  especially,  have  the  evangelists 
clearly  failed  to  report  correctly  the  teachmgs  of  Jesus — his 
eschatology.  The  manner  in  which  the  synoptics  have  woven 
together  these  utterances  cannot  possibly  give  the  strict  sense 
in  which  Christ  uttered  them. 

Again :  Do  the  several  evangelists  and  apostles  give,  each, 
an  absolutely  correct  conception  of  Christ  and  his  work  ?  We 
mean :  Is  this  the  case  with  each  of  them,  his  words  taken  in 
their  natural,  common-sense  sense  ?  How  can  this  be,  since, 
confessedly,  there  is  not  one  uniform  conception  of  Christ  in 
the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  several  differing 
ones  ?  The  Christology  of  John  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  synoptics ;  nor  that  of  Paul  the  same  as  that  of  John  ; 
and  that  of  Paul  varies  in  his  different  epistles.  How,  then, 
avoid  the  inference  that  the  majority  of  these  conceptions 
fall  short  of  the  absolutely  correct  conception  of  Christ ;  that 
is,  that  they  are  only  relatively  correct  ?  Nor  is  it  astonishing 
that  the  individual  apostles  separately  fell  short  of  a  perfect 
conception  of  the  significance  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  too  great 
a  task  for  isolated  individualities.  Nor  do  the  apostles  hesi- 
tate expressly  to  concede  this  (comp.  John  i.  14 ;  1  John  i. 
1,  2 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7-13 ;  Eph.  iii.  18, 19).  That  they  received 
inspirations  could,  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  not 
wholly  remedy  the  matter.    And  the  very  fact  that  these 
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inspirations  were  given  not  to  one,  but  to  several,  suggests  a 
tme  solution  of  the  matter.  If  one  or  two  persons  had  suf- 
ficed to  give  a  perfectly  adequate  reflex  of  tiie  divine  mani- 
festation, then  the  employment  of  many  would  be  an  excess, 
contrary  to  all  analogy  of  God's  manner  of  working.  And 
besides,  how  to  account  for  the  different  conceptions  of  the 
same  divine  manifestation  as  given  by  Peter,  James,  John, 
Paul,  etc.  ?  The  reason  is  plainly  this :  One  single  mind, 
because  of  the  one-sidedness  involved  in  the  very  nature  of 
its  individuality,  is  incapable  of  a  perfectly  correct  under- 
standing of  the  divine  manifestation.  Its  conception  would 
be  only  proximately  correct.  It  would  have  defects  on  the 
one  side,  and  excesses  on  the  other.  The  absolutely  true 
conception  would  be  given  only  when  a  plurality  of  such 
individual  conceptions  were  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the 
ones  should  serve  to  modify,  to  tone  down,  and  to  tone  up, 
and  to  supplement,  the  others.  But  this  absolutely  correct 
conception  of  Clirist  —  this  true  Christology  —  would  evi- 
dently not  be  such  a  simple  matter  as  to  be  gathered  together 
from  a  mere  glance  through  the  several  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  the  far-off  god  of 
milleniums  of  profoundest  exegetical  and  speculative  theo- 
l(^cal  toil.  The  means  of  constructing  this  conception  are 
given  in  the  elementary  and  self-correcting  germs  contained 
in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  The  completed  conception  is 
the  task  of  the  present,  as  helped  by  the  past,  and  as  to  be 
continued  by  the  fukire. 

Our  notion  of  the  matter,  on  the  whole,  then,  is  this :  The 
book  of  no  one  apostle,  taken  by  itself,  is  free  from  error. 
A  Christology  constructed  out  of  it  alone  would  not  only  be 
defective,  but  would  contain  errors  of  a  positive  sort.  But 
the  collective  books  of  the  whole  sacred  volume  contain  the 
perfect  conditions  of  an  absolutely  errorless  conception  of 
Christ.  In  other  words,  the  Bible  is  not  absolutely  errorless ; 
but  it  is  the  perfect  means  to  an  absolutely  correct  under- 
standing of  God's  revelation,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  in  its 
different  parts  not  only  the  germs  of  the  absolute  truth,  but 
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also  the  means  of  correcting  the  relative  errors  of  other 
parts. 

Here,  then,  is  the  true  infallibility  of  the  Bible — a  yiew 
that  we  are  glad  to  see  prevailing  among  several  of  the 
leading  dogmatists  of  the  day,  such  as  Martensen  and  Lange. 
Its  infallibility  lies  in  its  total  effect  as  resulting  from  the 
self-correction  of  the  one-sidednesses  of  its  single  parts  by 
other  of  its  single  parts.  And  the  sole  means  of  rendering 
this  infallibility  effective  upon  the  world  is,  not  to  hamper 
our  thoughts  by  servilely  following  the  dogmatic  definitions 
of  remote  ages,  but  to  search  ever  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  sacred  records  ihemselves,  under  the  light  of  tiie  intui- 
tions of  right  reason. 

Now,  this  infallibility  of  the  Bible  is  of  very  different 
nature  from  that  insisted  on  by  the  old  theology.  That  was 
an  infallibility  of  separate  books,  epistles,  texts ;  this  is  an 
infallibility  of  the  whole,  resultant  upon  the  self-correction 
of  the  minor  parts  by  the  general  drift.  The  one  is  the  ready- 
prepared  infallibility  of  a  formal  compend ;  the  other  is  an 
infallibility  as  resultant  upon  the  scientific  construction  of 
what  is  given  in  the  Bible  simply  in  the  state  of  germs. 

And  this,  we  hold,  is  the  only  kind  of  errorlessness  or 
infallibility  called  for  by  the  religious  interest  of  the  case. 
In  fact,  our  evangelical  experience  plainly  teaches  us  that 
it  is  by  the  comparison  and  modification  of  Scripture  with 
and  by  Scripture,  and  by  cleaving  to  certain  parts  and  ele- 
ments of  Scripture,  to  the  relative  neglect  of  others,  that  we 
receive  the  full  religious  effect  of  the  book. 

And  as  thus  the  old  form  of  infallibility  does  not  seem 
called  for  by  our  moral  interests,  so  also  it  does  not  seem 
practically  possiWe.  The  errorlessness  of  a  writing  evidently 
presupposes  the  absolute  moral  and  intellectual  perfection 
of  the  writer.  For  how  can  the  stream  run  higher  than  its 
source?  The  only  guarantee  of  absolute  errorlessness  in 
the  Bible  would  tiierefore  be  the  absolute  mechanical  dicta- 
tion of  it,  word  by  word,  to  the  merely  passive  human 
amanuensis,  as  insisted  on  by  the  old  theory.    But  this 
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theory  we,  with  nearly  the  whole  drift  of  modern  theology, 
have  rejected.  Hence,  we  repeat  it,  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible  is  only  relative.  Hence  all  of  the  conceptions  of  all 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  are  not  per  se  of  normative  authority. 
This,  in  fact,  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  even  by  the  ultra-orthodox.  They  have  always 
taken  rough  lU)ertie8  with  some  Scriptures  in  the  interest  of 
others. 

But  what  ai«  the  most  normative  elements  of  Scripture  ? 
There  is  no  need  of  the  possibility  of  an  absolute  line  here. 
Our  general  answer  is.  Whatever  belongs  to  revelation  proper, 
that  is,  to  the  oi^anic  series  of  divine  manifestations,  or  to 
the  inspirational  elucidations  of  the  same.  The  determining 
of  what  these  elements  are  is  the  long  task  of  biblical  theol- 
c^.  The  elements  which  would  lay  the  less  claim  to  infal- 
libility would  be  the  mere  historical  narrations,  and  the 
personal  reflections  of  the  sacred  writers,  such  as  the  theo- 
retical theologizings  of  John  and  Paul. 

The  Bible,  then,  is  not  per  se  errorless.  But,  we  emphasize 
it,  it  is  the  instrument  to  an  absolutely  correct  understanding 
of  Qod's  self-manif^tation  to  man.  Its  significance  is  that 
it  is  an  authentic  documentation  as  to  €k>d's  revelations.  We 
say,  as  to  revelation ;  for  the  Bible  is  not  per  se  revelation. 
And  to  have  identified  Bible  and  refvelation  was  one  of  the 
most  serious^rrors  of  the  old  theology.  It  is  a  documentation 
by  the  right  use  of  which,  as  an  instrument,  we  can  come  to 
dear  eonoeptions  oi  what  God's  revelations  were.  It  answers 
to  us  instead  of  our  having  been  ourselves  eye-and-ear- 
witneases  of  these  revelations.  And  that  it  might  answer 
this  end  requires  that  it  should  be,  as  a  whole,  essentially 
correct.  And  the  only  rational  method  of  using  it  as  an 
instrument  is  to  use  it  judiciously,  that  is,  to  put  it  into  the 
crucible  of  historical  criticism.  For  the  severaJ  books  of  the 
Bible  are  able  only  by  collective  effect  to  produce  in  our 
souls  the  correct  conception' of  Christ.  Each  book  reflects 
him  only  from  one  stand-point — reflects  only  the  image 
made  by  him  bt  one  human  souL    It  is  but  a  single  photo- 
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graph ;  but  to  a  fully  just  impression  of  such  an  object  there 
would  be  needed  many  photographs.  By  critically  com- 
paring, combining,  and  supplementing  the  sereral  reflexes 
of  Christ  as  given  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
devout  soul  rises  to  the  most  perfect  possible  conception  of 
the  incarnation  of  God  —  of  the  Divine  Man — of  Christ. 

And  the  exercising  of  this  criticism  has  not  even  the 
remotest  kinship  with  rationalism  in  the  tabooed  sense.  But 
its  kinship  is  with  the  most  childlike,  evangelical  piety.  For 
such  piety  desires,  above  all  things,  to  get  right  at  the  very 
purest  truth  itself,  and  hence  is  intensely  careful  against 
being  deceived.  For  this  reason  it  will  not  let  its.  eyes  be 
befogged  by  councils,  decrees,  or  creeds.  It  will  not  let  the 
theology  of  three  hundred  years  ago  dictate  despotically  to 
it  just  what  conception  or  sense  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  true 
one,  and  just  what  theories  it  shall  hold  (and  none  others) 
in  regard  to  the  Bible.  In  a  word,  it  claims  the  freedom  of 
an  enfranchised  child  of  Ood. 

And  the  same  historical  criticism  that  is  to  be  exercised 
in  the  using  of  tlie  Bible  as  a  whole  is  also  to  be  exercised 
as  to  the  canonicity  of  the  several  books.  Whether  any 
particular  book  is  a  primitive  authentic  document  as  to  reve- 
lational  facts  is  to  be  decided  not  by  blindly  accepting  old 
decisions  as  final,  but  by  our  rational  investigations  imder 
the  light  of  a  Ood-conscious,  earnest  heart.  The  Canon  is, 
then,  not  to  be  regarded  as  per  se  definitively  closed.  It  is 
easy  to  interject,  that  surely  Divine  Providence  would  take 
care  to  have  collected  into  one  book  just  all  the  documents 
that  have  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  !  But  this  inter- 
jection rests  upon  an  utterly  false,  that  is,  upon  a  purely 
mechanical,  conception  of  God's  providence.  Analogy  would, 
on  the  contrary,  say  that  Providence  would  take  care  of  the 
canonicity  of  the  Bible  only  just  in  so  far  as  to  place  humanity 
in  a  condition  to  attain  through  it  to  the  desired  goal.  Tliis 
would  not,  however,  strictly  imply  that  un-sacred  books  might 
not  for  ages  find  place  in  the  Bible  (as  the  Apocrypha  did), 
or  that  some  sacred  book  might  not  go  astray  from  it.    The 
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question  of  the  canon,  then,  is  not  to  be  regarded  yet  as  per 
se  absolutely  settled.  But  the  pious  thought  of  ages  to  come 
may  and  will  property  still  work  upon  the  question. 

It  was  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  of  our  old  Protestant 
theology  that  it  absolutely  identified  religion  and  theology. 
Thus  it  degraded  the  Bible  to  the  level  of  a  hand-book  of 
dogmatics.  Thus,  also,  it  necessitated  itself  to  a  method  of 
exegesis  in  many  cases  forced  and  arbitrary. 

Another  of  its  mistakes  was  to  represent  the  Bible  as 
important  almost  exclusiTcly  for  the  isolated  individual-  It 
thus  largely  ignored  its  no  less  importance  for  society,  for 
humanity  as  a  whole.  It  failed  to  see  that  Christianity  is 
not  merely  in  the  lids  of  the  sacred  book,  but  also  very 
largely  in  the  objective  forms  and  institutions  of  our  world 
at  large. 

The  old  notion  of  the  Bible  was  misleading,  also,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  regarded  the  Scriptures  as  the  exclusive 
source  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  residted  from  confounding 
revelation  and  dogmas.  Doctrine  springs,  in  fact,  not  simply 
from  the  Bible,  but  abo  from  the  laws  of  human  thought- 
The  Bible  is,  indeed, /or  ti5,  the  sole  primitive  records  as  to 
revelation  which  are  accessible.  But  it  is  not  the  only  sacred 
records  that  have  ever  existed.  Several  prophetic  and  apos- 
tolic books  have  confessedly  been  lost.  And  the  Bible  lays 
no  claim  to  be  the  sole  source  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
It  nowhere  lays  claim  to  exhaustive  completeness ;  and  the- 
ology, in  making  such  a  claim  for  it,  lost  sight  of  the  unity, 
the  solidarity,  of  all  truth.  Written  revelation  speaks  truly 
of  Christ ;  for  it  is  reflected  out  of  souls  who  knew  Christ. 
Bat  creation  (nature)  speaks  also  truly  of  Christ ;  for  it  is 
his  work.  The  Bible  is  a  chief  help  toward  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  Christ ;  but  this  perfect  knowledge  itself  will 
be  the  synthetic  product  of  many  co-operative  factors.  All 
study,  all  science,  all  criticism,  and,  above  all,  all  possible 
exaltation  and  clarification  of  the  human  intelligence  in 
general  will  have  to  contribute  thereto. 

To  this  clarification,  to  this  enlarging  of  the  horizon  of 
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the  human  mind  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  richest  contributors. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  talk  about  the  Bible's 
setting  ^^  limits  "  to  human  knowledge^  in  which  some  theo- 
logians indulge  ?  Of  such  a  function  the  Bible  itself  knows 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  revealer,  not  a  hider.  It 
leads  us  up  to  imscaled  heights,  opens  to  us  vistas  out  toward 
the  infinite,  and  bids  us  to  never  weary  in  exploring  them. 

It  follows  from  the  views  that  we  have  presented,  that  the 
Bible  is  something  quite  different  from  that  which  the  tradi- 
tionally trained  believer  thinks  it  to  be.  But  the  heart^elaiion 
of  him  and  us  to  it  is  essentially  the  $ame.  To  both  of  us 
it  is  the  supernatural  means  of  receiving  Christ  into  our 
hearts,  and  of  rising  from  sin  into  perfect  Ood-likeness. 
The  difference  is  that  we  have  placed  the  Bible  in  the  light 
in  which  Christian  science  shows  that  it  must  be  placed,  if  it 
is  longer  to  retain  the  faith  and  confidence  of  those  who  are 
abreast  with  the  results  of  modem  philoaoidiy  and  science. 

The  views  I  have  insisted  on  are  not  peculiar  to  myself. 
They  are  essentially  identical  with  those  held  by  the  most 
of  our  evangelical  German  theologians.  The  chief  difference 
is,  that  whereas  these  theologians  generally,  and  honestly, 
aim  to  represent  their  views  as  in  harmony  with  the  older 
theology,  I,  for  my  {Mtrt,  regard  them  as  radically  different, 
and  have  hence  not  hesitated  to  discard  the  old  phraseology, 
and  to  express  myself  diriectly  and  squarely,  just  as  I  under- 
stand the  matter. 

The  motive  which  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  occa- 
sioned what  seems  to  me  a  disingenuous  and  damaging 
retention  of  old  phraseologies  (when  the  sense  had  entirely 
changed),  is  readily  seen,  and  of  praiseworthy  intent.  For 
he  who  breaks  with  time-conseorated  traditions  is  sure  to 
suffer  ia  repute,  as  also  in  present  influence  over  those  whose 
prejudices  are  shocked.  To  me,  however,  the  gain  seems 
to  be  bought  at  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Moreover,  the  hour  of 
disenchantment  is  sure  to  come  at  last.  The  believing  multi- 
tude will  ultimately  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  old  bottles 
contain  no  longer  the  old  wine.    Thea  they  will  feel  that 
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^ej  have  been  disingennouBly  dealt  with.  Would  not  a  more 
frank  course  be  far  better?  When  dogmatic  d^nitions 
become  obsolete,  were  it  not  wise  to  disuse  them,  and  grad- 
nallj  to  put  in  their  stead  ihe  views  that  haye  actually  taken 
tiieir  stead  ? 

It  is  in  this  conviction  that  I  have  placed  these  views 
before  the  church.  Cold  as  they  may  seem  to  some^  they 
jet  come  out  of  a  very  warm  heart,  and  are  the  sentiments 
of  one  who  yields  to  none  in  childlike  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  and  who  finds  in  it  a  sanctuary  in  regard  to  which  he 
joyfully  exclaims,  with  the  patriarch:  "Surely  the  Lord  is 
in  this  place ;  this  is  no  other  than  the  house  of  Qod,  and 
here  id  the  gate  of  heaven." 


ARTICLE    II. 
AEISTOTLK 

BT  n.  XOOBEOOB  XEAK8,  XIDBLEBUBT,  TT. 
TSo,  m.  — HIS  ETHICS. 

In  spite  of  man's  vwi-glory^  he  is  yet  ever  haunted  by  a 
secret  feeling  of  the  shortness  of  his  destiny.  There  is 
flomething  in  mere  permanence  that  carries  with  it  a  dignity 
that  man  enviously  confesses  himself — as  phenomenon— 
to  lack.  Even  wholly  insignificant  men  can  so  little  content 
tliemselves  with  the  oblivion  that  necessarily  awaits  them^ 
&at  they  seek  out  the  hardest  granite,  compelling  it  to  pre- 
8er?e  tl^  remembrance  of  the  names  and  deeds  that  tiiey 
dare  not  entrust  to  their  fellow-creatures.  When  temporal 
aids  &il,  it  is  to  tiie  ^^  eternal  hUls  "  that  we  lift  our  eyes  for 
hdp«  The  Colosseum  of  Some  was  at  its  building  no  more 
imposmg  than  that  of  Boston,  except  from  the  lasting  nature 
of  the  material.  It  is  only  because  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
has  Bo  long  endured  that  it  oppresses  the  mind  with  its 
greatness;  while  the  ephemeral  creation  of  modern  times 
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bore  80  plainly  the  marks  of  immediate  decay  that,  for  all 
its  size,  it  was  never  truly  sublime. 

Endurance,  then,  although  not  itself  greatness,  is  yet  the 
best  proof  of  the  greatness  of  a  human  work.  It  makes 
plain  those  elements  that  appeal  to  the  unirersal  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  our  nature,  it  shows  that  the  popularity  of 
a  work  that  lasts  is  not  due  to  any  local  or  temporary  causes, 
and  it  is,  in  short,  the  most  obvious  guide  in  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  human  possessions.  Time  has  little  to  do  with  truth. 
What  is  only  relatively  true  can  never  have  any  wide-spread 
influence ;  but  when  one  comes  upon  a  great  truth,  in  an  old 
book,  the  mind  leaps  with  a  certain  delight  over  whatever  in- 
significant centuries  may  have  intervened  since  the  author 
walked  and  talked,  and  rejoices  as  in  new  found  kin.  This 
feeling,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  peculiarity  of  coin- 
mentators,  is  in  the  case  of  Aristotle  shared  by  many  of 
those  who  have  won  distinction  in  any  of  the  numerous  lines 
of  thought  which  bear  the  impress  of  that  great  genius. 

Apart  from  his  physical  investigations,  which  in  spite  of 
modem  advances  could  still  call  forth  the  enthusiastic  utter- 
ance of  Cuvier ;  and  apart  from  his  treatises  on  metaphysics 
and  logic,  which  can  never  be  wholly  superseded,  he  was  the 
author  of  four  aQthropological  works  which  no  modem  phi- 
losopher can  afford  to  neglect,  and  any  one  of  which  would,  if 
it  were  now  first  to  appear,  make  the  reputation  of  its  author. 
Oonceming  the  "  Rhetoric  *'  Mr.  Qrote  several  times  in  his 
history  expresses  himself  with  great  emphasis :  "  a  treatise," 
he  incidentally  observes,  ^'  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed 
in  power  of  philosophic  analysis."  Again,  quite  incidentallj 
he  remarks  that  if  there  were  no  other  work  of  Aristotle's 
remaining,  we  should  from  this  treatise  alone  decide  that  the 
author  was  a  great  man.  The  treatise  on  poetry  still  re- 
mains, it  is  probable,  the  most  scientific,  if  not  the  onlj 
systematic  work  upon  that  subject.  Dr.  Amold,  who  was 
so  familiar  with  our  author  that  he  used  to  speak  of  him 
as  "  dear  old  Tottle,"  actually  decided  in  favor  of  Oxford 
rather  than  Cambridge  as  his  son's  university,  because,  as  he 
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said.^M  would  not  consent  to  send  my  son  to  a  university 
where  he  would  lose  the  study  of  him."  He  looked  upon 
the  **  Politics  "  as  not  only  of  great  assistance  in  the  study 
o£  early  Roman  history,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  of 
the  questions  of  church  authority  and  church  government,  in 
which  he  was  so  much  interested,  he  asserted :  ^^  The  Politics 
of' Aristotle  are  to  me  of  a  very  great  and  direct  use  every 
day  of  my  life." 

.  The  i^hics  of  Aristc^e  have  long  occupied  a  prominent 
position  at  Oxford,  and  many  editions  have  issued  thence ; 
bat  elsewhere,  and  especially  since  the  time  of  Eant,  this 
treatise  has  received  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  There 
are  parts  of  it  Ihat  would  fasten  the  attention  of  even  the 
most  cursory  reader,  but  in  general  the  expression,  which 
in  enigmatic  terseness  rivals  that  of  Tacitus,  is  little  calcu- 
lated to  interest.  We  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
probability  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  finished  composi- 
tion of  Aristotle's,  but  with  the  analysis  or  notes  which 
either  he  or  one  of  his  hearers  has  preserved ;  a  probability 
iKuareased  in  the  case  of  the  Ethics  by  the  existence  of  remarks 
addressed  directly  to  "  hearers."  We  know  from  Diogenes 
Laertius  the  names  of  twenty-seven  dialogues,  now  lost,  and 
from  Cicero  that  Aristotle  had  a  style  distinguished  by 
^.copia  et  suavUas  " ;  from  which  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the 
published  works  were  those  of  which  Cicero  is  speaking,  and 
which  we  know  only  by  title  through  Diogenes.  Indeed  it 
would  not  be  inappropriate  to  translate  the  title  '^akroa- 
matic,"  which  is  applied  to  the  extant  writings,  by  "  notes," 
or  "  lectures."  The  Ethics  would  not  occupy  a  hundred  of 
the  pages  of  this  magazine ;  but  the  quantity  of  thought  that 
it  contains  could  never  have  been  imparted  successfully  in: 
this  condensed  form.  If  Aristotle  could  secure  so  compe- 
tent an  interpreter  as  Plato  has  in  Professor  Jowett,  one 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  increase  the  bulk  of  this  treatise 
even  four-fold,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  such  expansion 
?:otild  render  inviting  to  a  large  circle  of  readers  what  is 
the  laborious  task  of  a  few.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too»  rash  an 
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opinion  for  a  teacher  to  advance,  that  if  this  work  were  trans- 
lated in  such  a  manner,  and  furnished  with  a  commentary 
by  a  scholar  in  ethics,  not  philology,  it  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  text-book  in  this  much-abused  science  tiiat 
could  be  adopted  in  our  colleges. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  maintaining  this  opinion. 
In  the  first  place,  the  tone  of  Aristotle's  writings  is  thor- 
oughly scientific,  that  is,  judicial.  Many  of  our  modem 
ethical  treatises  are  written  in  a  vein  of  maudlin  sentiment 
tality  that  inevitably  excites  the  contempt  of  an  intelligent 
youth.  A  text-book  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  is  to  be  in 
great  part  committed  to  memory  and  recited.  Now,  any  one 
would  shrink  from  repeating  a  passage  charged  with  really 
fine  sentiment,  unless  to  a  sympathetic  audience,  after  due 
preparation,  and  with  consciousness  of  fitness  for  the  task.  — 
What  becomes  of  the  most  touching  speech  in  Shakespeare 
in  the  mouth  of  a  dunce  of  a  school-boy  on  a  public  stage ! 
But  when  the  sentiment  is  of  the  dishwater  kind,  although 
it  may  be  tolerated  in  rapid  reading,  if  the  attempt  is  made 
to  commit  it  to  memory  and  recite  it,  there  can  only  result 
disgust  to  the  learner  and  derision  from  his  fellows.  No 
sturdy  young  man  can  preserve  his  self-respect  while  repeat- 
ing the  turgid  eloquence  and  highly-wrought  bathos  of  our 
modern  moralists.  "  Beauty  unadorned  is  adorned  the 
most,"  and  the  severe  beauty  of  righteousness  presents  an 
especially  sorry  figure  in  the  tawdry  and  meretricious  gar- 
ments of  an  artificial  rhetoric.  Facts  and  principles  are 
what  is  wanted  in  a  text-book,  if  there  is  to  be  any  *'  gush," 
that  can  be  furnished  cheaply  by  the  teacher  in  quantities  to 
suit  the  occasion.  The  fiery  outbursts  of  a  generous  heart 
aroused  by  the  stimulus  of  a  glimpse  of  truth  or  report  of 
wrong  are  to  be  welcomed  and  honored ;  but  separated  from 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion  and  the  person  they  are  no 
more  the  same  than  the  tufa  is  the  same  as  the  volcanic 
eruption.    The  best  sermons  make  the  worst  text-books. 

Now  in  the  case  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  facts  and  principles, 
with  reasons,  are  all  that  he  offers  us.    There  is  not  an 
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indication  of  personal  feeling,  nor  an  appeal  to  prejudice,  or 
anything  bnt  reason,  throughout  the  whole  book.  The  most 
fastidious  reader  could  find  nothing  pedantic,  redundant,  or 
superfluous.  There  is  not  a  remark  that  any  one  need  fear 
ridicule  for  making  to-day.  The  book  is  full  of  shrewd 
sayings  that  strike  the  attention  like  proverbs.  It  is  so 
sensible^  so  wise,  and  yet  so  free  from  all  affectation,  that  a 
certain  kindly  and  trustful  feeling  is  produced  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  He  feels  as  he  is  led  along  that  he  is  not 
having  opinions  forced  upon  him,  but  that  ho  is  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  with  an  intelligent  and  companionable  guide, 
who  has  no  personal  glory  at  stake,  and  cares  only  to  give 
the  traveller  the  best  possible  knowledge  of  the  country  he 
is  traversing. 

A  second  merit  possessed  by  this  work  is,  that  it  is  not 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  any  metaphysical  doctrine, 
but  is,  what  ethics  itself  eminently  is,  thoroughly  practical. 
Instead  of  interminable  arguments  on  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  —  a  subject  concerning  which  no  one,  however  clear  and 
positive  his  own  convictions,  can  be  so  infatuated  as  to  expect 
mankind  will  ever  agree, — Aristotle  simply  points  out  the 
important  fact  that  practically  the  question  can  be  ignored 
without  damage  to  morals.  As  men  of  equal  virtue  have 
always  been  found  on  opposite  sides  of  this  question,  and 
have  vigorously  maintained  that  their  opponent's  views  were 
subversive  of  all  morality,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  position 
of  Aristotle  as  decidedly  the  most  judicious  for  a  teacher  of 
morals ;  although  we  should  be  glad  to  have  had  somewhere 
else  a  fuller  presentation  of  his  own  views.  As  the  opinion 
is  sometimes  maintained  that  this  question  was  unknown  to 
the  Greeks,  the  remarks  of  Aristotle  are  worth  quoting. 

^  Since  the  end  is  what  is  willed,  but  the  means  what  is  deliberated 
AboQt  and  preferred,  the  acts  relating  to  these  should  be  according  to 
choice  and  rolantary ;  such  are  the  active  displays  of  the  virtues.  Now 
virtue  depends  upon  ourselves,  and  so  vice ;  for  whenever  doing  is  in  our 
power  io  alsqis  not  doing,  and  vice  versa.  So  that  if  it  is  in  our  power 
to  do  a  thing  which  is  honorable,  it  is  also  in  our  power  not  to  do  it,  which 
is  base;  and  if  to  leave  undone  is  honorable  and  in  our  power,  to  dO| 
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'wliich  18  base,  is  also  in  our  power.  But  if  doing  and  leaving  iindone 
what  is  honorable  and  what  is  base  are  in  our  power,— .wluc}i:  ii.bdng 
gppd, oi»  bad — then  being  good  or  bad  is  in  our  power.  .  ,  I'j  ,  . 
.,  But  as  to  the  saying,  *No  one  is  willindy  wicked  nor  unwillingly 
blessed,'  this  is  in  one  sense  true,  in  another  false.  No  one  is  unwillingly 
ll)lested,  but  vice  is  voluntary ;  or  else  we  must  contradict  what  we  havd 
just  said,  and  deny  that  man  is  a  principle,  6r  origt^ato^  of  hiJ  acts,  as  of 
children.  But  if  this  be  so,  and  we  cannot  refer  to  other,  principles  eacepi 
those  19  ourselves,  then  the  things  of  whfch,  t)ie  pripciples  ar^  in  our, 
pp^er  are  themselves  in  our  power  and  voluntary.  This  is  borpe  witness 
to  both  by  individuals  and  lawgivers,  for  they  chastise  and  punish  evil- 
doersr  wlio  are  not  such  from  compulsion,  or  ignorance  of  whicli  tJifey  art 
liot  the  cause.  And  they  honor  the  doers  of  good'  so  as- 16  foster  tihte  latter 
tfnd  repress  the  former.  And  yet  no  one  encourages  ira  to  thingrnotia 
OQT  poiwer  nor  voluntary,  not  thinking  it  wprth  while  to,  persuade  ^  ui^i 
to  be  hot  or  cold  or  hungry  or  any  such  thing,  for  we  shall  suffer  thep  j^on^ 
the  less.  For  people  are  punished  for  ignorance  itself  if  they  seem  to  be 
the  cause  of  their  ignorance ;  as  punishment  is  double  for  drunken  people, 
foif  the  principle  (of  action)  is  in  thenfeelves,  since  theywire  able  ilot  to 
get  drunk,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  their  ignorance.  And  ifaose^  whbjm 
ignorant  of  anything  in  the  laws,  which  they  X>ughti.  to  know^  an^  is  not 
hard,  Hxe  punished ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  oUiers  wfio  a^^igncfrf^t  frpm 
negligence,  their  ighorance  being  owing  to  themselves,  since  they  were 
able  to  pay  attention.  But  (it  may  be  replied),  such  a  man  cannot  give  , 
his  attention.  Still  he  is  the  cause  of  this  inability,  becaiise  lie  has  lived 
intemperately ;  and  men  are  themselves  the  eauses  of  th^iif 'being  unjust 
ftnd  intemperate  by  doing  unjust  and  intemperate  aet»)  fer  practi^  of 
tny  kpd  make  characters  of  that  kind.  This  is, clear  from ihqea  whaare 
given  to  any  exercise  of  conduct,  for  they  are  continuallv  practising. 
Now  it  is  certainly  stupid  not  to  know  that  from  continual  activity  in 
special  directions  habits  are  produced.  Furthermore'  it  is  unreasonable  that 
he  who  practises  injustice  should  not  wish  .to  beiiiijnrt,'otthat  he^^rho 
acts  intemperately  should  not  wish  to  be  int^nperate.  Now:  if  any.  one 
not  being  ignorant  does  those  things  from,  w^eh  he  jvrill  be  muust^  he 
would  be  voluntarily  unjust ;  nevertheless,  he  will  not  be  able  whenever 
he  wishes  to  leave  off  being  unjust  and  be  just^  for  tlie  sick  man  cannot 
be  well,  even  if  it  so  happen  that  he  is  volufatarily  ^ik  frbili  liViti^  refck- 
lessly  and  disobeying  his  physicians.  At  one  time  it  Was  lH'  his'^Wei*  Aot  to 
be  sick ;  but  by  yielding  and  not  controlling  himself  he  has  lost  Aietpower; 
just  as  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  one  who  has  thrown  a^toneto-reoall 
it,  while  yet  throwing  and  hurling  was  in  his  own  power,  for  the  principle 
(of  action)was  in  his  power.  Thus  in  the  first  place  it  was  in  the  power 
of  ^ae  anjust  and  the  intemperate  not  to  become  so,  anid  therefbre  they 
are  00  ^untarily,  although  when  they  have  become  so  it  is  bo  longer  iff 
their  p<mQr  aot  to  be  a>. 
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;  llot  9nlj  Uieyic«s  p£4h9  «9ul  are  Yoluntarj,  bat,  in  some  case«f  those 
of  tl^e  body  t^  ^  and  t^ese  we  blame.  For  no  one  blames  those  who 
are  ugly  by  nature,  but  t^e  who  are  so  from  lack  of  exercise  or^  negli- 
gence. '  in  liie  manner,  alsb,  concerning  weakness  and  deformity  and 
miitiktibn ;  fbrno  one  would  revile  a  man  blind  by  nature  or  disease  or 
a  blow,  but  rather  pity  him ;  but  every  one  would  blame  him  who  becomes 
Jti#od;6Qpi  dra^enness  or  other  intemperance.  Now  of  the  faults  of  the 
body,  those  wh^ch  are  in  oip  ^wwer  are  blamed ;  those  which  ar^  i^ot  in 
oar  Fpw€»r  are  not  blamed.  And  if  this  is  so  also  in  other  things^  the 
uults  that  are  bl'iUn6d  woul^  be  those  in  our  own  power. 
'  Now  tf  kny  One^hooM  sajr  ihat  all  men  aim  at  what  they  imagine  to  be 
good,  btit^ai^  nCPl  ^nasters  of  their  imagination,  that  but  the  eskd  appears  (6 
Vf^  cu^  aocpyi^g  U9  what  his  character  is, ;  if  every  one  is,  in  a' certain 
sepse,  th^j'c^use^to^himsejf  pf  his  own  character,  he  will  also  b^  in  a 
certiun  sense,  the  cause  of  his  own  imagination.  But  if  no  onQ  is  the 
cause  to  himself  of  his  own  bad  acts,  but  does  them  through  ignorance 
d  the  end|  th&l^^  that  through  them  the  best  results  will  follow,  and 
tiiat^  tb^  iaimlnig  at  tHe  end,  hf  which  he  judges  well  and  will  chooeie  wliat 
is  truly  ^oody  it  not  a  nmtter,-  of  his  own  choice,  but  is  a  natural  eofdow* 
menty  like  t^e  possession  of  ^ht,  and  that  he  is  naturally  &vored  who  if 
bon^  with  this  faculty  (for  he  will  have  the  greatest  and  most  honorable 
thyigj  and  one.  which  he' cannot  get  or  learn  from  any  other  man,  but  will 
have  it  ju^  sis  it  Was  given  liim  by  nature  —  and  to  be  well  and  honorably 
iMlde^e#  with 'tl&  by  nature  constitutes  the  perfect  and  true  natural 
goodness) ,-^ if  dds^ be  true^how  will  virtae  be  more  voluntary  than  vice ? 
jor  tQ  bot}^  iflike,  the  :good  as  well  as  the  bad,  the  end  is  a^^rent  and 
^d  down  jby  ^ture«  or  in  some  such  way,  and  referring  everything  els^ 
to  this,  they  act  accordingly.  .Whether  then  the  end,  of  whatever  sort  it  is, 
ftppeark  to  every  one,  not  oy  nature,  but  is  something  his,  or  whether  the 
eUd  is  f^ed  by  nktdre,  but  the  good  man  performs  the  remaining  things 
tvolontanly^  virtae  is  Tdnntary  and  vice  is  no  less  so ;  for  there  is  just  as 
n^lK^  ^oataneitf  (i^,Si'  oIjtw)  in  the  acts  of  a  bad  man,  even  if  not  in 
4he  end.  .  Jtf  4ihefi,  as  has.  been  said,  the  virtues  are  voluntary,  for  we  are 
ourselTe^.ii^  some  way  joint  causes  of  our  habits,  and  from  our  being  of  a 
certain'  character  we  propose  to  ourselves  a  corresponding  end,  the  vices 
wotAd  afa<i  be  Voluntary,  for  the  case  is  the  same."* 

This  is  certainly  an  actmirable  treatinent  of  a  most  diflBcult 
subject.  No  determinist  can  object  to  the  statement  that  if 
vice  is  inyoluntajTy  so  ftlso  is  virtue;  and  no  advocate  of 
fre^  escape  the  control  of  the  will. 

Bott  ^ican  unite,  on  the  ground,  which  is  entirely  sufficient 
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for  all  practical  purposes,  that,  apart  from  all  hereditary  or 
natural  tendencies  (as  Aristotle  calls  them),  a  man  is  to  be 
adjudged  virtuous  or  vicious  by  his  deliberate  acts.  Greater 
fulness  may  be  desired  on  such  a  subject,  but  not  greater 
fairness. 

Still,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  better  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  should  be  carried  on  in  treatises 
professedly  devoted  to  metaphysics  or  theology.  Ever  since 
the  time  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  —  that  is,  ever  since 
the  church  has  patronized  philosophy,  or  philosophy  has 
served  as  a  handmaid  to  the  church, —  this  great  controversy 
has  tended  to  overshadow  the  path  of  ethics.  We  should 
now  feel  that  an  ethical  treatise  where  the  will  was  not  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  discussion  was  like  the  play 
of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted.  The  doctrine 
of  sin,  depending  practically  on  the  question  of  responsibility, 
has  inevitably  led  to  the  most  prolonged  and  embittered 
struggle  that  the  schools  have  ever  experienced ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  arguments  and  discussions,  bulls  and  catechisihs, 
assemblies  and  councils, — in  spite,  even,  of  wars  and  perse- 
cutions,—  philosophers  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  agree- 
ment. The  question  has  thus  become  so  entangled  with  its 
real  or  supposed  corollaries  that  the  very  mention  of  the 
words  "  necessity  '*  and  "  freedom  "  is  enough  to  arouse  the 
passions  of  strife  and  becloud  the  reason.  Let  a  philosopher 
once  be  called  a  necessarian,  and  his  influence  with  many  is 
immediately  gone,  no  matter  what  the  value  of  his  other 
teachings ;  and  with  the  believers.in  determinism  the  hearing 
accorded  to  a  teacher  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  would  not 
perhaps  be  more  attentive.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  ethics  as  a  science  may  and  should  exist  apart  from 
theology.  The  relation  of  man  to  his  own  development,  and 
his  relations  to  the  corresponding  development  of  his  fellows, 
is  an  entirely  legitimate  subject  of  scientific  investigation, 
apart  from  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Creator.  The  righteous- 
ness of  man  may  be  as  filthy  rags,  compared  with  the 
righteousness  of  God;  and  yet  it  has  a  real  and  very  im- 
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portant  existence  in  all  the  relations  of  human  life,  and 
therefore  has  a  claim  to  scientific  treatment  in  an  even 
greater  degree  than  most  other  phenomena  of  society.  Such 
a  science,  as  we  shall  see,  may  be  related  to  that  higher 
science  which  connects  man  with  Grod,  and  here  the  question 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  cannot  be  evaded ;  but,  however 
necessary  the  connection  may  be  in  fact,  both  sciences  may 
be  elaborated  separately. 

No  philosopher  has  done  anything  to  vindicate  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  comparison  with  Kant ;  not  that  by  his  own 
individual  labors  he  accomplished  so  much,  but  that  he 
originated  a  movement  which  has  had  a  prodigious  influence 
upon  the  present  century.  In  great  part  through  Coleridge, 
who  seems  to  have  freely  used  the  treasures  that  he  discovered 
in  Germany,  an  entirely  new  element  was  introduced  into 
English  thought.  The  doctrine  of  Adam's  sin,  as  expounded  by 
Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  seems  to  require  as  its  ulti- 
mate basis  the  ground  of  Kant,  that  the  soul  is  a  thing-in-itself  • 
The  great  work  of  Miiller  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin  is 
Kantian,  and  in  its  logical  conclusion,  the  pre-existence  of  the 
soul,  is  but  carrying  out  the  principles  of  Kant.  Kant  saw, 
as  well  as  Hume,  that  we  perceive  only  phenomena,  and  never 
causal  connection ;  but  the  irresistible  tendency  to  discern 
more  than  what  the  senses  give  us  demanded  his  explanation. 
He  observed  that  in  internal  phenomena,  or  consciousness, 
we  follow  the  method  of  science  when  we  discern  motives. 
The/ are  causes  in  the  phenomenal  sense  of  telling  when 
certam  results  will  follow ;  but  they  never  tell  why  they  will 
follow.  This  question  can  never  be  answered  in  the  case  of 
external  objects — why  they  cause  certain  results;  but  in 
Kant's  view  the  ego  is  a  thing-in-itself,  of  which  we  are  im- 
mediately conscious ;  in  fact,  the  only  one.  Hence  we  know 
what  causal  energy  is  in  our  own  selves.  The  motive  is  the 
vshen;  the  will  is  the  why. 

It  is  difScult  to  convey,  in  short  space,  the  meaning  of 
Kant ;  Aut  the  following  passage  will  serve  to  show  how 
,  inevitably  Miiller  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
been  so  derided  for  adopting. 
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^  When  it  is  admitted  that  the  inteUigible  person  may,  in  r^^drd  of 
any  given  act,  be  free,  even  while  as  a  person  belonging  in  part  to  the 
world  of  sense  he  is  mechanically  conditioned,  it  still  seems  as  if  w^muat 
admit  that  the  actions  of  mankind  have  their  determining  ground  i^ 
somewhat  entirely  beyond  their  power ;  so  soon  as  we  admit  that  God, 
as  the  Author  of  all  things,  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  substance  (a 
position  which  cannot  be  deserted  without  abandoning  theology).  Here 
it  would  seem  that  all  man's  actions  have  their  last  ground  in  the  ommli^ 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  different  from  himself;  and,  in  truth,  if  the  actions 
of  man  which  belong  to  his  modifications  in  time  be  not  mere  de^poiHiia- 
tions  of  him  as  phenomenon,  but  of  him  as  a  thing-in-itself,  then  freiedom 
would  irrecoverably  be  lost — man  would  be  an  automaton,  wound  up 
and  set  agoing  by  some  supreme  artist  His  self-consciousness  would  no 
doubt  make  him  a  thinking  automaton,  where,  however,  the  oonscioosness 
of  his  spontaneity,  if  deemed  freedom,  were  illusory,  as  it  could  only  be 
called  so  comparatively  speaking;  since  the  next  determinators  of  his 
movements  and  their  series  up  to  their  last  cause  would,  it  is  true,  be 
internal,  but  the  last  and  highest  would  be  met  with  in  a  different  hand. 

The  solution  of  the  said  difficulty  can  be  effected  shortly  and  clearly, 

as  follows :  If  existence-in-time  is  a  mere  sensitive  kind  of  representiog 
appertaining  to  the  thinking  subjects  in  the  world,  and  so  quite  unrelated 
to  things-in-themselves,  then  the  creating  of  these  latter  beings  is  ^  cre- 
ating of  things-in-themselves,  because  the  notion  of  creation  has  nowhat 
to  do  with  the  sensiUve  representing  of  an  entity,  but  refers  to  noumena. 
When,  then,  I  say  of  beings  in  the  sensible  world,  *  They  are  created,*  so 
far  1  regard  them  as  noumena.  And  as  it  would  import  a  contradictimi 
to  affirm  that  God  is  the  originator  of  the  phenomena,  so  it  is  likewise  a 
contradiction  to  affirm  that  he  is  as  Creator  cause  of  the  action^,  wl^jch 
as  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  the  sensible  world,  although  he  is  cause  of 
the  existence  of  the  agent  as  a  noumenon.  And  if,  now,  it  is  possible  to 
assert  freedom  without  prejudice  to  the  mechanism  of  the  system  of  actiona 
as  phenomena,  then  it  cannot  make  the  least  difference  that  the'  ag^t  is 
regarded  as  created ;  since  creation  refers  to  intelligible,  not  to  8enBible« 
existence,  and  so  cannot  be  figured  as  a  ground  of  the  determination  pf 
phenomena ;  which  result,  however,  would  fall  out  the  other  way  if  the 
finite  beings  existed  in  time  as  things-in-themselves,  since  then  the  Creator 
of  the  substance  would  be  the  Author  of  all  the  machinery  attaching  to 
the  substance.  Of  so  vast  importance  is  the  separation  oi  time  firom  the 
existence  of  real  entities  effected  in  the  Critique'* ^  ' 

To  a  mind  uncommitted  to  any  dogmatic  system,  and 
only  anxious  to  learn  the  truth,  it  might  appear  that  freedom 
cannot  exist  if  time  is  an  objective  reality,  thatis,4Jie  vieW 

1  Motaphysic  of  Ethics  (Temple's  translation),  pp.  135-137.  » 
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ot  Eant>is  correct ;  'btlt  ihe  solution  must  oyer  be  to  ordiaaryr 
oompri^henBibn  more' difficult  than  the  original  difficulty^  \Aj 
me&od  itlndh  rfe^uires  us  to  think  away  time  in  order,  to 
establish  freedom  T^ould  go  far  to  prepare  the  mind  toihink 
iway  freedoiti  in  o(rder  to  re-establish  time.  Such  an  iaxpiiry 
as  that'Of'^Eaat  is*  entirely  legitimate  as  a  metaphysical 
Bpeenlatioii ;  but;  idthough  the  results  may  be  used  in  ethics^ 
-^tiiat  is^  we  may  maintain  that  the  will  is,  so  far  asiethics 
toe  eon6enied,  free, -^ the. treatment  of  Aristotle  is  much 
better  adapted  for  th^  common  understanding,  and,  although 
not  -so  profound  as  that  of  Kant,  it  is,  so  far  as  it'gclea, 
eqtially  soientific  'i]>'  spirit.  Eant's  efforts  did,  indeed,Te8iilt 
in  the  diseovery-of  a  semblance  of  a  door,  after  showing 
that ' all x^Sier  conceivable  paths  were  vain;  but  they. put  it 
so  ftyr  6ff  that  we  tian  never  know  whether  it  is  more  than  a 
senlblance  ;4ahd'sfao)dd  we,  gifted  like  him  with  superhumail 
powers^  reaeh  this  doot*  and  find  it  real,  we  should  still  dis- 
cover'that  it 'was  locked  upon  the  other  side  —  reason  never 
being  able  to  free  herself  from  the  categories.  Yet  ei^en 
tidfl  semblance  is  enough  to  frighten  off  absolute  scepticism. 
'Lx* spite  of  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  framework  of  ethicB; 
both  practical  and  theological,  has  remained  nearly  as  Aris- 
totle first  constructed  it.  The  doctrine  of  ends  or,  final 
catxscfB  el^bohited  by  him  has  established  itself  as  firmly  and 
iA  ntlcc'ssarily  as  his  logic.  It  is  (so  far  as  I  kno\^)  not 
probible  that  President  Edwards  had  ever  read  the  Etliics 
of  Anstotle  f  nevertheless,  the  beginning  of  his  treati3Q 
"Concerning  the  End  for  which  God  created  the  World" 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Aristotle's  opening  of  his 
subject;  while  the  dissertation  on  the  "Nature  of  True 
Yirtue  "  is,  apart  from  its  specific  assumptions,  fundamentally 
Aristetelian^  In  tto'first-mentioned  treatise  Edwards  begins 
by  distinguishing' ends,'  chief  and  inferior,  ultimate  andsub- 
onfinate,  whicdi  is  just  what  Aristotle  does  in  his  first  chapter* 
After 'this^  in  both  treatises,  follows  the  question,  What  is 
the  greatest  goodt  where  the  formal  conclusions  are  .the 
same,  although  the  theological  subject  of  Edwards  causes  his 
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material  results  to  be  different.  In  the  view  of  Aristotle 
the  highest  of  sciences  was  that  which  he  called  political  — 
not  in  the  restricted  sense  of  governmental  in  which  we  now 
use  the  term,  but  in  that  larger  sense  which  it  is  fashionable 
to  express  by  that  deplorable  word  "  sociology."  "  The  end 
of  this  science  will  be  the  good  of  man.  To  discover  the 
good  of  an  individual  is  well ;  but  it  is  noble  and  divine  to 
discover  that  of  a  state."  It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  to 
state,  in  these  pages,  that  Edwards's  definition  of  the  chief 
good  is  something  quite  different  from  this.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  feared  that  Aristotle  and  all  his  followers,  so  far  as  they 
were  not  duly  attentive  to  the  glory  of  Ck>d,  have  woven  for 
themselves  a  web  of  their  final  causes  that  draws  them  so 
close  to  an  evil  end  that  only  their  ignorance  can  save  them. 
But  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  Aristotle,  if  he  had  admitted 
the  postulates  of  Edwards,  would  have  coincided  with  him 
in  his  conclusions,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  these 
great  spirits  are  not  now  separated  in  their  contemplations. 
The  style  of  Edwards  is  unfortunately  too  diffuse  to  admit 
of  his  being  here  quoted ;  but  a  few  words  from  Aristotle" 
will  at  once  be  recognized  as  furnishing  the  key  to  the  Edr 
wardean  system : 

'*  The  best  end  is  something  perfect ;  so  that  if  there  is  some  one  end 
which  is  alone  perfect  that  would  be  what  we  are  in  search  of —  if  more, 
the  most  perfect  The  object  pursued  for  its  own  sake  is  more  perfect 
than  that  pursued  for  the  sake  of  something  else ;  and  that  which  is  never 
chosen  on  account  of  Anything  else  is  more  perfect  than  those  chosen  hoth 
on  their  own  account  and  on  account  of  that  other.  In  a  word  that  is 
simply  perfect  which  is  always  chosen  on  its  own  account  and  never  on 
account  of  an3rthing  else."  * 

At  this  point,  however,  we  meet  with  what  appears  to  be 
a  startling  divergence  of  views.  Aristotle  immediately  adds 
that  this  perfect  end  is  happiness ;  while  according  to  Ed- 
wards it  is  the  glory  of  God.  If  we  were  to  stop  here  we 
should  certainly  be  obliged  to  admit  the  common  depreciation 
of  Aristotle  to  be  correct.  Tliat  it  is  not  correct  we  may 
show  more  clearly  hereafter.  For  the  present,  we  most 
1  Eth.  Nik.,  1,  7. 
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observe  that  the  word  inadequately  translated  happiness  is 
evSai^viay  which  is  really  not  very  different  from  the  election 
of  God.  If  we  were  to  say  that  the  perfect  end  of  human 
action  is  to  be  elected  of  God,  the  modem  theologian  might 
well  hesitate  before  denying  this  proposition.  He  might 
reply  that  such  was  the  perfect  end  in  the  sense  of  being 
the  perfect  result  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  although  not 
the  perfect  end  in  the  sense  of  aim  or  purpose.  This  dis- 
tinction, as  we  shall  see,  is  of  great  importance;  but,  after 
all,  Aristotle  does  not  use  the  word  in  its  etymological  sense. 
Happiness  is,  in  the  first  place,  something  ^'  self-sufficient '' 
—  something  which  apart  from  everything  else  makes  life 
eligible  and  in  no  respect  lacking.  It  is,  again,  the  activity 
of  the  soul  according  to  reason,  and  not  any  passive  state ; 
which  is,  again,  called  the  activity  of  the  soul  according  to 
virtue,  or  to  the  best  and  most  perfect  virtue,  and  this  too 
in  a  perfect  life ;  "  for  one  swallow  does  not  make  spring, 
nor  does  one  day  make  a  man  happy.''  Here,  now,  the  Ed- 
wardean  philosophy  must  again  pause  before  denying  that 
the  perfect  end  of  human  action  is  the  activity  of  the  soul 
according  to  virtue. 

It  is  plain  that  everything  depends  on  the  question.  What 
is  virtue.  Aristotle  soon  decides  that  virtue  is  not  found 
in  the  irrational  soul,  but  in  the  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  the  control  of  the  reason,  on  the  other — the  will,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  included  by  him  under  the  reason  —  and 
thus  a  twofold  virtue  appears — intellectual,  and  what  may  be 
called  moral,  where  the  appetites  obey  reason.  Wisdom  and 
prudence  are  of  the  first  class  of  virtues,  liberality  and  tem- 
perance of  the  second.  Virtue,  it  further  appears,  is  a  habit, 
accompanied  with  deliberate  choice,  exercised  in  a  mean 
state,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  controlled  by  reason,  and 
especially  the  reason  of  a  discreet  man."  The  "  mean  "  is 
the  right  course  between  the  too  much  and  the  too  little, 
both  of  which  are  wrong.  But  with  reference  to  the  stan- 
dard of  goodness,  virtue  is  an  extreme.  Deliberate  prefer- 
ence has  nothing  to  do  with  desires  and  passions,  to  which 
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it  is.  often  apposed.  Aad,  finally,  the  conclusion  is  reaehed 
that  .we  wish  or  will  ends,  the  virtuous  wishing  the  real  gpod^ 
(the. vicious,  that  which  appears  to  each  one  good ;  the,  gpod 
man 'Seeing  the  truth  in  every  case,  while  most  men  are 
deceived  by ,  pleasure.  Deliberation  is  solely  concerpii^ 
jmBus,  ^and  deliberate  choice  is  also  of  means — forf  iwe 
cmmt  be  aaid  to  choose  immortality,  but  to  wish  for  iki  ncf 
do^WiO  choose  happiness,  Imt  the  means  of  being  happy.;  and 
in  general  we -choose  only  what  is  in  our  power. 
.  It  thus .  appears  that  what  the  virtuous  man  desires,  or 
wishes  ist  the  most  perfect  activity  of  his  soul,  and  that  he 
X^hoqses.tha  means  of  attaining  this  activity.  This  xiseixf 
language  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Edwards,  who  would 
say  that  we  ciwose  ends ;  but  the  ordinary  usage  is  certainly 
tbat  of.  Aristotle.  We  desire  a  remote  result,  as  healtl^,  aqd 
we  ohpose  the  best  of  the  means  offered  for  attaining  h^tk 
We  .can,  In ,  ^hort,  choose  \x}  do^ix^  act ;  we  cannot  chpo^  to 
^,  Qgr  that  others  should  be  or  do^  however  much  we.m^ 
wish  it.  We  may  loosely  say  that  a  m^n  prefers  health 
(to  sickness,  meaning  that  he  likes  health  and  dislikessu^- 
ness ;  or  we  may  say  that  he  chooses  to  be  well  rather  than 
to  be  sick^'With  the  same  meaning;  but  in  strictness  the 
IHroper.  expression  would  be  that  a  man  wishes  to  bo  w^U, 
Qj^d  chooses  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  health,  and  it  iS:  by 
metonymy  that  he  is  said  to  choose  health.  No  one  prefers 
sickness  to  health  or  pain  to  pleasure;  but  many  preff^, acts 
^tl^at.  jfis^ljt  p,  sickness  and  pain. 

.  This;  difference,  however,  is  not  material,  since  Aristotle 
holds  that  ho  who  chooses  to  act  unjustly  virtually  cl^eopes 
to  be. unjust.  We  have,  therefore,  to  compare  the  piji^K)^ 
itiouf — virtue  .consists  in  benevolence  to  being  in  ge^i^eral, 
with  the  definition  of  Aristotle.  The  first  inquiry  that 
.i(uggestSrits€ilf  is,  whether  benevolence  or  love  to  bdi^  is  a 
h^it.  .  Nowin  spite  of  his  own  words  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  Sdw^rds  idid  not  mean  the  mere  sentiment  of  love,  but 
.tiiee;Eepcis^,pf  this  sentiment  in  ^propriate  acts,  and  not 
the  occasional,  but  the  constant,  exercise.     It  might?  .well, 
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thorefdre,  be  called  a  habitual  exercise,  and  Edwards  iwould 
bertbelast  to  deny  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  deliberate* 
choice^  and  controlled  by  reason,  which,  with  4^totiie,^  in- 
ehides^the  conscience.  So  far  the  two  systems  are  at  one ;. 
and  we  have  now  to  consider  in  what  sense  virtue  is. a. mean 
state  and  connected  with  prudence.  Aristotle  repeatedly 
uses  proportions  to  illustrate  his  doctrine,  and  the  idea.oi  a 
jndioiaus  steering  between  tl»  extremes  of  conduct  is  fuii-v 
damental  with  him ;  ^  as  it  is  possible  to  be  wrong  in  many- 
miyy,  but  right  in  one  alone." 

On'the  other  hand  Edwards  obserres :  ^^  After  benevolence 
tD' being  in  general  exists,  the  proportion  which  iso1;>served 
in  objects  may  be  the  cause  of  the  proportion  of  benevolence^ 
t»  those  objects ;  but  no  proportion  is  the  cause  or  ground  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  benevolence  to  being. .  The 
tendency  of  objects  to  excite  that  degree  of  benevolence 
triuch  is  proportionable  to  the  degree  of  being,  etc.,' is  the 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  benevolence,,  and  not  tiie 
ground  of  it."  ^  If  this  be  taken  to  represent  Ed wards^s  view, 
then  love  to  being  in  general  is  one  thing  and  love  to  being, 
in  proportion  to  its  worth  is  another ;  or  else  if  a  man  have 
km  ta  being  in  general  he  will  love  it  in  proportion  to  its 
wortb;  and,  conversely,  he  who  has  not  love,  to  being  m> 
I^oportion  to  its  worth  has  not  love  to  being  in  general. .  The^ 
latter  is  of  course  the  view  of  Edwards,  as  appears  m  the 
position  that  he  who  has  not  love  to  being  in  general  Jiasno 
vittuei  So  that  in  spite  of  the  above  quotation,  it  is  not  the 
kv^to  being  that  in  itself  constitutes  virtue,  but  ta  being  m 
gtnermly  or  in  proportion  to  its  worth.  It  is  therefore  the 
propofHonality  of  the  love,  and  not  its  mere  existence,  that 
constitutes  virtue.  One  man  may  have  a  much  greater 
degitee  of  love  than  another,  but  as  he  applies  ittQ  a  limited 
oli^le^  of  being,  he  will  be  vicious ;  while  tiie  latter,  by  loving 
b€iii^^{n  general,  will  be  virtuous.  There  thus  appeal^  to 
be  no  virtuous  quality  in  love  to  being  apart  from  the  due 
distribution  of  that  love,  from  which  it  follows  that  virtue 
1  Workf,  iii.  p.  116.  New  York,  ISS9. 
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coincides  with  justice,  as  Aristotle  also  says,  and  is  simply 
equity,  or  giving  every  one  his  due.  This  can  be  established 
beyond  all  question  by  the  following  passage :  **When  I  say 
true  virtue  consists  in  love  to  being  in  generalj  I  shall  not 
be  likely  to  be  understood  that  no  one  act  of  the  mind  or 
exercise  of  love  is  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  but  what  has 
being  in  general,  or  the  great  system  of  universal  existenoe, 
for  its  direct  and  immediate  object ;  so  that  no  exercise  of 
love  or  kind  affection  to  any  one  particular  being,  that  is,  but 
a  small  part  of  the  whole,  has  anything  of  the  nature  of  ^roe 
virtue.  But  my  meaning  is,  that  no  affections  towards  par- 
ticular persons  or  beings  are  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  but 
such  as  arise  from  a  generally  benevolent  temper,  or  from 
that  habit  or  frame  of  mind  wherein  consists  a  disposition 
to  love  being  in  general."  ^ 

As,  according  to  Edwards,  the  wicked  may  clearly  see  and 
understand  that  they  are  loving  private  being  rather  than 
universal,  and  yet  persist  in  so  doing,  he  does  not  make  vice 
to  consist  in  any  weakness  of  the  understanding,  any  igno- 
rance of  the  consequences  of  sin,  but  in  an  abominable  and 
native  perversity  of  the  will,  which,  in  spite  of  all  light  and 
all  good  influences,  will,  except  for  the  grace  of  GK>d,  always 
choose  wrong.  The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  thus  logi- 
cally unassailable  if  this  assumption  be  granted.  Most  of 
the  assaults  against  it  are  utterly  futile,  involving  an  ignoratio 
elenchiy  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  probably  the  most 
able  and  successful  attack  upon  this  doctrine  that  has  ever 
been  made  was  made  before  the  doctrine  was  ever  dogmati- 
cally in  existence  —  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates  that  virtue 
was  knowledge.  So  far  as  Aristotle  and  Kant  are  concerned, 
their  systems  furnish  the  most  solid  support  to  this  much- 
berated  dogma.  They  would,  equally  with  Edwards,  say  that 
the  man  who  wished  his  own  good,  and  not  the  greatest  good, 
was  a  bad  man ;  although  Kant  and  Edwards  would  say  that 
his  will  was  bad,  Aristotle  that  his  reason  was  defective. 

Yet  when  the  problem  is  reduced  to  this  form  it  may  be 
^  Works,  iU.  p.  95.    New  York,  1829. 
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questioned  whether  the  reason  be  not  a  better  term  than  the 
wQl.  Sin  has  become  a  mere  question  of  mathematics ;  the 
sinner  deliberately  chooses  one  instead  of  ten ;  the  righteous 
loves  ten  better  than  one.  Quality  is  expressly  excluded  by 
Edwards  and  impliedly  by  Aristotie,  and  the  whole  question 
being  made  purely  quantitative,  becomes  pre-eminently  a  mat- 
ter of  reason.  To  the  question,  why  is  it  wrong  to  choose  to 
take  one  and  not  ten  (ceteris  paribus)^  no  answer  can  be  given, 
except  that  it  is  irrational.  No  answer,  that  is,  that  will  not 
eventually  lead  around  in  a  circle  to  the  same  question. 
The  fundamental  basis  of  all  morality,  then,  which  underlies 
the  system  of  Aristotle  and  Edwards,  and,  as  will  appear,  of 
Kant  also,  is  the  subjective  appearance  of  that  principle  tvhichy 
under  the  name  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  Archimedes  and 
Leibnitz,  is  objectively  the  basis  of  all  dynamical  expUmation 
of  natural  phenomena. 

Nothing  happens  without  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so 
rather  than  otherwise.  If  there  be  a  pair  of  scales  in  every 
respect  exactly  alike  on  each  side,  and  with  no  weights,  or 
equal  weights  in  each  scale,  it  must  remain  motionless, 
because  there  is  no  reason  why  one  side  should  go  down 
rather  than  the  other.  No  mechanical  science  is  possible 
without  the  assumption  that  if  a  body  is  acted  upon  by  two 
perfectly  equal  forces  it  will  move  equally  between  tiiem; 
and  the  only  justification  that  can  be  offered  this  assumption 
(apart  from  the  purely  empirical  one  that  it  has  always  been 
so),  is  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  move  more 
to  one  side  than  to  another.  Any  violation  of  this  law  we 
should  call  a  violation  of  reason  itself ;  a  balance  that  refused 
to  weigh  evenly  we  should  call  a  bad  balance ;  and  in  the  same 
way  we  call  a  will  that  prefers  the  less  to  the  greater  good  a 
bad  will.  It  is  bad  because  it  is  irrational ;  because  no  suffi- 
cient' reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  take  the  less  good. 

This  principle  is  required  to  harmonize  all  the  varying 
theories  of  morality.  All  other  explanations  will  be  found 
themselves  to  require  explanation ;  and  this  can  only  be 
offered  in  the  above  formula.    Sin  consists  in  a  violation  of 
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the  law ;  but  why  is  it  sinful  to  violate  the  law  ?  ^BecAiise 
we  ought  to  keep  the  law.  But  why  ought  iwe  to  tioeptb^ 
law.?  Because  it  is  right  to  keep  it^  and  wrong  to  break  iti 
But  Fby  is  it  right  to  keep  the  law  ?  .To  this  the  usuidrri^y. 
is  a  meaningless  iteration :  What  is  right  is  right,  and  must 
be  doi>e  rather  than  what  is  expedient;  which  is  meff^'ck)^-. 
nrntiapEL.  But  the  only  proper  explanation  is^  that  no  roasoai 
c^an  be  given  why  if  a  man  admits  the  law  at  all— ^iwhicti  he 
mupt  if  he  is  a  moral  being — he  should  make  any  oxi^pticii: 
to  it  in,  his  own  case.  By  the  very  fact  that  he  aade  esoe^ 
tion  h^  would  establidi  another  law,  viz.  that  anyone  ooukl 
mak^  exceptions  to  the  law  when  he  gready  desired  it ;  aad* 
this,  he  would  at  onoe  see  would  do  away  with' all  law«  . 

,  Again,  if  it  be  said  that  sin  is  selfishness,  itfi^y  be.  aakedi 
w^y  is  selfishness  sinful  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  BeowEise 
it  is.  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  say  that  selfishness  is  oo&tarary 
to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  foe  instantly  the 
question  reverts  to  its  quantitative  form^  whyiia  it  wvongi  to 
ohopse  ten  rather  than  one  ?  To  which  the .  only;  answer  is^^ 
that  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  one  shoidd*  be  chopen^ 
mtber  than  ten.  So  also  if  it  be  said  with  the  T^tUitfurJAnai 
that  the  greatest  good  of  others  is  the  greatest  good  of  theitti^ 
dividual,  and  that  he  that  is  selfish  neglects  his  own.gneatesfr 
gOQ^)  ^e  arrive  at  the  same  question,  Why  should  be  not 
4eglect  his  own  good  ?  and  at  the  same  aaiawer.  Because  tiiei9i 
ig  no^  reason  why  ten  should  be  taken  xather  than  .one.  Thisi 
is  a  .purely  rational  principle,  and  at  ihe  samat  tim3fiin^>liea 
th9  Qoly  dynamical  principle  of  thid  reas(m,'eontainiDg  the. 
the  two  moments:  I  choose  to  act,  which  is  the  Mmie  eSi 
rational  existence  in  general,  and  explains  why  some  chqii^ 
must  be  made,  either  of  ten  or  of  one ;  and,*  secondly,  ib» 
aotioii  must  be  in  accordance  with  reason^  that  is,  quantitii> 
tive^  showing  why  ten  is  taken  rather  than  one*  r All  reaaon-j 
ing  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  equality  or ;  identity  of 
QbjectTS  or  relations,  taken  first  in. pairs  and  then  compounded 
into  ^ore  complex  imits ;  and  the  judgment  that  a  ri^t  a^ 
must  be  performed  is  as  purely  a  ratioaai  judgpnenit  as  that. 
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of  equality.  As  it  would  be  called  irrational  to  maintain 
fhat  two  does  not  equal  two,  so  it  is  irrational  to  desire  ten 
rather  than  one,  to  choose  the  less  good  before  the  greater. 
Bad  reasoning,  then,  as  well  as  bad  action,  is  bad  because 
it  is  inequitable.  Lore  to  a  small  portion  of  being  is  wrong, 
because  it  is  disproportionate  or  inequitable,  and  the  virtuous 
man  occupies  a  mean,  because  that  is  equitable.  So  the 
principle  of  Kant  —  act  as  if  the  maxim  of  thy  will  were  to 
become,  by  thy  adopting  it,  a  universal  law  of  nature — may 
be  reduced  to  the  same  basis,  since  if  the  individual  make 
an  exception  in  his  own  case,  when  the  same  could  not  be 
made  into  a  universal  law,  he  is  violating  reason  by  making 
one  equal  to  ten.  And  the  principle  of  Bentham — every 
one  to  count  for  one,  and  no  one  for  more  than  one — falls 
also  under  this  law ;  for  after  the  assumption  that  every 
one's  interest  is  the  same  in  amount,  so  far  as  moral  questions 
are  concerned,  that  is,  that  the  worth  of  every  soul  is  the 
same  as  that  of  every  other,  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
one  should  be  taken  before  another.  So  far  as  doing  right 
in  the  abstract  is  concerned,  the  particular  person  is  not 
important, — we  cannot  say  to  another,  it  is  better  that  thou 
do  wrong  than  I, —  and  therefore  all  must  be  treated  equally 
by  the  law. 

In  Aristotle's  discussion  of  justice,  which  he  finds  to 
coincide  with  virtue,  except  that  justice  is  relative  and  virtue 
is  absolute,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

**  Since  the  anjuBt  man  b  unequal,  and  what  is  onjost  is  nnequal,  it  is 
idain  that  there  is  some  mean  of  the  uneqoal,  and  this  is  the  equal ;  for 
in  whatever  action  there  is  the  more  and  the  less  there  is  also  the  equal. 
If  then  the  unjust  is  unequal,  the  just  is  equal ;  which  is  without  argument 
admitted  hy  all  *,  and  since  the  equal  is  a  mean  the  just  would  also  be  a 
mean.  The  equal  is  in  at  the  least  two  things,  hence  the  just  being  a 
mean  as  well  as  equal  must  relate  to  some  things  and  some  persons.  So 
&r  as  it  IB  a  mean  it  is  of  things,  that  is,  the  more  and  the  less ;  and  as 
equal  it  is  in  relation  to  two ;  and  as  just,  to  certain  persons.  Hence 
Justice  implies  four  forms  at  least ;  for  there  must  be  two  persons  to  whom 
it  relates,  and  two  elements  in  the  things  to  which  it  relates.  And  there 
irfll  be  the  same  equality  between  the  persons  and  between  the  things, 
fiv  as  the  things  are  to  each  oth^  so  are  the.  persons  ;  if  the  persons  are 

Vol.  JXXY,  No.  188.  86 
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unequal  they  will  not  have  equal  things.  Figbts  and  quarrels  ante 
whenever  either  equal  persons  do  not  hare  equal  things,  or  unequal  per- 
sons have  or  get  equal  things.  This  is  evident  from  the  regard  according 
to  worth ;  for  all  confess  that  in  distributions  what  is  just  must  be  accord- 
ing to  some  standard  of  worth,  although  they  do  not  all  make  the  standard 

the  same Justice,  therefore,  is  something  proportionate,  for  prch 

portion  is  not  peculiar  to  arithmetic,  but  of  everything  quantitative 
(oA<i)s  dpi6fiov)t  for  proportion  is  an  equality  of  relation  (reason  or  ratio, 

X6yau)i  and  in  the  case  of  at  least  four  terms And  justice  is  in  at 

least  four  terms,  and  the  relation  is  the  same ;  for  they  are  similarly  divided, 
both  the  things  and  the  persons  receiving  them.  A  :  B  : :  C  :  D  or 
A  :  C  : :  B  :  D  or  A+C  :  A  : :  B+D  :  B,  which  is  the  formula  for  just 

distribution Injustice  Is  disproportion,  either  in  excess  or  deficiency. 

And  this  is  the  case  in  acts,  for  he  who  acts  unjustly  has  too  much,  and 
the  one  that  suffers  injustice  too  little  good.  The  opposite  is  the  case  in 
regard  to  evil,  for  the  less  evil  stands  in  the  relation  of  good  compared 
with  the  greater ;  for  the  less, evil  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  the  greater, 
and  what  is  deserving  of  choice  is  good,  and  what  b  more  deserving  is 
greater  good."* 

This  implies,  beyond  mistake,  the  Edwardean  principle 
of  love  to  being  according  to  its  worth  or  quantity.  In  fact, 
although  Edwards  maintains  that  ^^  agreement  and  consent 
of  different  things  "  is  only  a  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  and 
not  that  of  true  virtue,  he  so  involves  the  idea  of  proportion, 
which  is  fundamental  to  his  whole  argument,  that  he  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  of  Aristotle.  The  substance  of  what 
he  says  is  expressed  in  the  following  passage,  which  should 
be  compared  with  a  previous  extract : 

"  Indeed,  most  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  if  well  con- 
sidered, will  be  found  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  justice. 
There  is  some  natural  agreement  of  one  thing  to  another, 
some  adaptedness  of  the  agent  to  the  object ;  some  answer- 
ableness  of  the  act  to  the  occasion ;  some  equality  and  pro- 
portion in  things  of  a  similar  nature,  and  of  a  direct  relation 
one  to  another.  So  it  id  in  relative  duties ;  duties  of  children 
to  parents  and  of  parents  to  children ;  duties  of  husbands 
and  wives ;  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects ;  duties  of  friend- 
ship and  good  neighborhood ;  and  all  duties  that  we  owe  to 
God,  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor ;  and  all  duties 

1  Eth.  Kik.,  T.  8. 
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whatsoever  considered  as  required  by  Ood,  and  as  what  are 

to  be  performed  with  a  regard  to  Christ But  there  is 

another  and  higher  beauty  in  true  virtue,  and  in  all  truly 
virtuous  dispositions  and  exercises,  than  what  consists  in 
any  uniformity  or  similarity  of  various  things ;  viz.  the  union 
of  heart  to  being'  in  general^  or  to  God,  the  Being  of  beings, 
which  appears  in  those  virtues ;  and  of  which  those  virtues, 
when  true,  ajre  the  various  expressions  or  effects."  ^ 

What  is  here  meant  by  "union  of  heart  to  being  in 
general "  is  of  course  deplorably  uncertain,  so  far  as  the  lan- 
goage  casts  any  light  upon  the  question.  Edwards,  of 
eoorse,  does  not  hold  that  virtue  resides  in  the  natural 
affections.  As  we  have  before  obeferved,  he  does  not  regard 
the  mere/eeft'ng"  or  sentiment  of  love  to  being  as  having  any- 
thing to  do  either  as  cause  or  as  effect  with  virtue.  ("  Natural 
affection  does  not  arise  from  a  principle  of  virtue,  and  has 
no  tendency  to  produce  it."  2)  It  is  the  correct  and  propor- 
tionate distribution  of  this  feeling  that  introduces  virtue  as 
it  introduces  the  choice.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that 
the  meaning  of  the  above  passage  is,  that  virtue  does  not 
consist  in  the  proportion  itself ,  but  in  actings  vnllingy  or 
choosing  according  to  this  fitness  or  natural  agreement. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  view  of  Aristotle.  The  position 
of  Edwards,  therefore,  contains  nothing  new  compared  with 
that  of  Aristotle,  except  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of 
God  as  equivalent  to  being  in  general.  This,  however 
important  theologically,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  rea- 
soning of  ethics.  Aristotle,  as  much  as  Edwards,  could 
maintain  that  virtue  consisted  in  love  to  being  according  to 
its  worth,  although  his  view  was  more  restricted  in  esti- 
mating the  quantity  of  being.  The  foundation  that  he  laid, 
although  verbally  different  and  more  complex  in  conception, 
is  really  that  upon  which  Edwards  built;  and  no  incongruity 
would  result  if  a  theological  superstructure  were  put  upon 
Aristotle's  ethics.  The  following  passage  shows  where  such 
an  addition  might  naturally  be  made : 

1  Worki,  iU.,  p.  115.  •  Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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"  That  the  pecfect  happmess  is  a  kind  of  contemplatrre  or  speculatiTe 
(O^tofnjTuci^  SLCiMty  might  appear  from  the  fact  that  we  regard  the  gods 
aa  especially  blessed  and  happj.  But  what  actions  can  be  attributed  to 
them?  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  regard  them  as  just  in  bargaining, 
repaying  deposits,  and  such  things.  Or  are  they  brave,  encountering 
terrible  things  and  exposing  themselves  to  danger  because  it  is  honorable  ? 
Or  are  they  liberal  ?  But  to  whom  will  they  give  ?  And  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  they  have  money  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Or  can  they  be 
temperate?  Such  praise  would  be  inept,  because  they  have  no  bad 
desires.  And  i£  we  went  through  tihe  whole  list,  all  moral  acts  would 
seem  trifling  and  unworthy  of  gods.  But  yet  all  suppose  that  they  live 
and  are  active ;  for  they  do  not  sleep  like  Endymion.  But  if  life  is  without 
ordinary  transactions  and  productions,  what  is  left  except  the  use  of  the 
veason  [^ctup^is]  ?  So  that  the  activity  of  God  as  it  excels  in  blessedness 
would  be  speculative  [cf.  Plato,  €rod  geometrizes].  Hence  that  human 
activity  which  is  most  akin  to  this  would  be  the  happiest.  He  who  is 
active  intellectually,  and  guards  his  mind,  and  keeps  it  in  the  best  state, 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  beloved  of  the  gods ;  for  if  they  have  any  regard 
for  human  affairs,  as  is  probable,  it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  rejoice 
in  what  is  best  and  most  akin  to  themselves  ;  but  this  is  the  mind.  And 
they  would  benefit  those  who  especially  loved  and  honored  this,  as  those  pay- 
ing attention  to  their  friends  and  acting  rightly  and  honorably.  Now,  that 
all  these  qualities  belong  especially  to  the  wise  man  is  not  doubtful ;  he  is 
therefore  most  dear  to  the  gods,  and  in  this  sense  he  is  the  happiest  man."  ^ 

In  technical  language  the  definition  of  virtue  given  by 
Ajistotle  is  formal;  by  Edwards  it  is  material.  From  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  Aristotelean  definition 
is  much  superior,  as  any  moral  action  may  at  once  be  tested^ 
and  it  involves  no  reference  to  any  particular  religious  belief 
or  even  metaphysical  doctrine.  It  is  as  general  in  its  appli- 
cation as  the  laws  of  number  or  of  the  reason  itself.  It  does 
not  specify  the  worth  of  any  object,  but  simply  points  out 
that  decision  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  worth.  So 
long  as  virtue  is  made  a  matter  of  reason,  so  long  as  the 
natural  affections  are  denied  all  moral  quality,  this  position 
cannot  be  overthrown.  On  this  foundation,  although  perhaps 
in  ignorance  of  its  existence,  Edwards  built  his  system.  It 
consists  of  an  axiom  and  a  postulate.  The  axiom  is  that 
of  Aristotle  —  Action  must  be  in  proportion  to  end,  or 
love  to  being  must  be  distributed  according  to  its  worth. 

I  Eth.  Nik.,  X.  8. 
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The  postulate  is  in  this  application  perhaps  peculiar  to  Ed- 
wards —  Ood  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  being.  This  postu- 
late is  a  necessity  for  his  system  as  a  system  of  theology,  and 
its  assumption  transforms  the  science  of  ethics  into  theology. 

We  may  here  notice  a  reproach  often  made  against  Ed- 
irards,  but  which,  if  it  applies  to  him,  applies  equally  to 
Aristotle.  According  to  Edwards,  it  is  said,  God  is  the 
most  consummately  selfish  being  in  the  universe.  The 
position  of  Edwards  is  logically  evident  enough.  If  virtue 
consists  in  love  to  being  in  general,  God  as  the  greatest 
quantity  must  love  himself  the  most*  If  any  one  wishes  to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  he  must  deny  the  condition.  The 
explanation  of  the  term  ^'  love  "  given  by  Edwards  is  per* 
feotly  satisfactory  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  his  own 
fault  that  he  has  been  misunderstood.  The  word  "  love " 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  in  common  parlance, 
a  word  signifying  an  emotion  or  feeling  or  aifection.  Now, 
to  maintain  that  virtue  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  natural 
affections,  and  then  to  select  a  word  to  define  virtue  that 
could  not  fail  to  suggest  these  affections,  was  to  invite  mis- 
understanding. Hence  the  bitter  feeling  so  often  excited 
by  this  system  of  thedlogy.  Men  knew  that  love  could  not 
at  the  same  time  be  virtuous  and  evil,  and  yet  this  unan- 
swerable logician  showed  that  it  must  be  so.  Assent  could 
not  be  refused,  nor  consent  granted.  Edwards  therefore 
deserved  his  ill  success ;  the  men  he  convinced  were  con- 
vinced gainst  their  will,  with  the  usual  consequence.  And 
so  this  great  man, — a  mind  which  in  the  power  of  sustained 
deductive  reasoning  may  be  ranked  with  that  of  Newton,— 
from  his  neglect  to  frame  his  leading  positions  in  clear  and 
unambiguous  language,  will  be  forever  misunderstood.  Pos- 
terity can  cling  to  biit  a  few  of  any  man's  utterances ;  and 
where  the  very  catch-words  of  a  system  ar^  uncertain,  the 
whole  must  pay  the  penalty. 

We  find,  however,  an  explanation  of  the  term  ^^  self-love  " 
that  is  clear  enough  for  any  purpose  : 

"  Self-love,  I  think,  is  generally  defined,  *  a  man's  love  of 
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his  own  happiness  * ;  which  is  short,  and  may  be  thought 

very  plain A  man's  own  happiness  may  either  be  taken 

nniversally,  for  all  the  happiness  or  pleasure  of  which  the 
mind  is  in  any  regard  the  subject,  or  whatever  is  grateful 
and  pleasing  to  men ;  or  it  may  be  taken  for  the  pleasure  a 
man  takes  in  his  own  proper,  private,  and  separate  good. 
And  so  self-love  may  be  taken  in  two  ways :  1.  It  may  be 
taken  for  the  same  as  his  loving  whatsoever  is  pleasing  to 

him,  or  loving  what  he  loves This  is  only  a  general 

capacity  of  loving  or  hating,  or  a  capacity  of  being  either 
pleased  or  displeased,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man's 
having  a  faculty  of  will.  For  if  nothing  could  be  either 
pleasing  or  displeasing,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  to  a  man, 
then  he  could  incline  to  nothing,  and  will  nothing.  But  if 
he  is  capable  of  having  inclination,  will,  and  choice,  then 
what  he  inclines  to  and  chooses  is  grateful  to  him,  whatever 
that  be  —  whether  it  be  his  own  private  good,  the  good  of 
his  neighbors,  or  the  glory  of  God.  And  so  far  as  it  is 
grateful  or  pleasing  to  him,  so  far  it  is  a  part  of  his  pleasure, 

good,  or  happiness This  may  be  a  general  reason  why 

men  love  or  hate  anything  at  all,  and  therein  differ  from 

stones  and  trees,  which  love  nothing  and  hate  nothing 

Self-love,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  common  speech,  most 
commonly  signifies  a  man's  regard  to  his  confined  private 
self^  or  love  to  himself  with  respect  to  his  private  interest. 
By  private  interest  I  mean  that  which  most  immediately 
consists  in  those  pleasures  or  pains  that  are  personal.  For 
there  is  a  comfort  and  a  grief  that  some  have  in  other's 
pleasures  or  pains,  which  are  in  others  originally,  but  are 
derived  to  them,  or  in  some  measure  become  theirs,  by 
virtue  of  a  benevolent  union  of  heart  with  others.  And 
there  are  other  pleasures  and  pains  that  are  originally  our 
ovm^  and  not  what  we  have  by  such  a  participation  with 
others ;  which  consist  in  perceptions  agreeable  or  contrary 
to  certain  personal  inclinations  implanted  in  our  nature, 
such  as  the  sensitive  appetites  and  aversions,  etc.^ And 

1  Works,  iii.,  pp.  118, 119. 
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though  self-love  is  far  from  being  useless  in  the  world, — 
yea,  it  is  exceedingly  necessary  to  society,  —  yet  everybody 
sees  that  if  it  be  not  subordinate  to  and  regulated  by  another 
more  extensive  principle,  it  may  make  a  man  a  common 
enemif  to  the  general  system."  ^ 

The  refutation  of  the  charge  that  he  makes  Qod  a  selfish 
being  follows  a  somewhat  similar  line  of  reasoning,  but  is  too 
mnch  expanded  to  be  here  presented.  It  is  found  in  the 
treatise  on  Ood's  chief  end  in  creation.  What  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  is  the  similarity  of  the  above-quoted  expla- 
nation to  that  given  by  Aristotle.  The  question  comes  up 
in  his  celebrated  discussion  of  friendship,  when  he  remarks : 

**It  is  a  question  whether  a  man  onght  to  love  himself  or  some  other 
best ;  for  we  may  blame  those  that  have  an  especial  affection  for  themselves, 
and,  as  if  it  were  disgraceful,  call  them  self-lovers.  The  bad  man  seems  to 
do  everything  for  his  own  sake,  and  all  the  more  the  more  wicked  he  is. 
They  censure  him,  therefore,  because  he  does  nothing  without  reference  to 
himselfl  But  the  good  man  acts  from  honor,  and  the  more  excellent  he 
ia  the  more  he  is  governed  by  honor  and  by  regard  for  his  friend ;  but 
lie  disregards  his  own  personal  convenience.  But  £BLCti  are  not  in  accord 
with  these  words,  and  not  unreasonably  so.  For  they  say  that  one  should 
bve  best  the  one  who  is  most  of  a  friend.  Now  he  js  most  friendly  who 
wishes  good  to  another  on  his  own  account,  even  if  no  one  should  know 
it  Now  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  things  that  make  up  the  definition 
of  a  friend,  is  especially  true  in  the  relation  of  a  man  to  himself,  for  it  has 
been  stated  that  from  himself  proceed  all  friendly  feelings  even  towards 
others.  And  aU  the  proverbs  agree  in  this,  as  "  one  soul,"  and  ^  everything 
m  common  among  friends,''  and  **  friendship  is  equality,"  and  **  the  knee 
is  nearer  than  the  ankle  " ;  for  all  these  things  exist  especially  in  regard 
to  oneself ;  for  every  one  is  a  friend  to  himself,  and  therefore  ought  to 
bve  himself  most. 

^  It  is  therefore  a  reasonable  question,  which  of  these  views  we  are  to 
fbUow,  since  both  seem  credible.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze 
rach  aiguments,  and  define  how  far  and  in  what  sense  they  are  true.  If 
then  we  were  to  take  the  word  ^  self-lover  "  and  see  how  each  uses  it,  we 
should  be  likely  to  get  at  the  truth.  Those,  then,  who  apply  it  as  a 
reproach  call  thoee  self -lovers  who  take  to  themselves  the  greater  share 
of  money  or  honors  or  bodily  pleasures,  for  most  men  are  striving  after 
these,  and  are  most  desperately  in  earnest  about  them,  as  if  they  were  the 
best  things ;  whence  also  they  are  very  much  fought  about    Now  those 

X  Works,  iii.,  p.  148 
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who  are  eager  for  such  things  gratify  theh*  desires  and,  in  general,  their 
passions  and  the  irrational  part  of  the  souL  But  most  men  are  of  this 
kind ;  hence  also  the  appellation  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  generality 
of  men  are  bad.  Accordingly  it  is  just  that  self-lovers  in  this  sense  should 
be  reproached.  And  it  is  clear  tiiat  the  many  do  call  those  BeUAoven 
that  so  discriminate  in  their  own  fayor.  For  if  any  one  is  always  eager 
that  he  himself  especially  of  all  should  do  what  is  just  or  temperate  or 
anything  virtuous,  and  in  general  wishes  always  to  win  honor  for  himsell, 
no  one  would  call  such  a  man  a  self-lover,  nor  blame  him. 

**And  yet  such  a  one  would  seem  to  be  all  the  more  a  self-lover;  for  he 
assigns  to  himself  what  is  most  honorable  and  especially  good,  and  grati- 
fies the  most  superior  part  of  himself  and  obeys  this  in  every  respect. 
And  as  the  supreme  part  especially  seems  to  be  the  state  and  every  other 
system,  so  it  constitutes  the  man ;  and  therefore  he  that  is  devoted  to  this 
part,  and  gratifies  it,  is  especially  a  self-lover.  And  so  a  man  is  called 
continent  or  incontinent  according  as  the  mind  rules  or  not,  as  if  this 
were  the  individual.  And  men  think  that  what  they  do  with  reason 
they  themselves  especially  do,  and  do  voluntarily.  Hence  it  is  plain  that 
this  especially  constitutes  the  individual,  and  that  the  good  man  is  especially 
devoted  to  this.  Hence  he  would  be  especially  a  self-lover,  in  a  di^Rsrent 
sense  from  the  reproachfld  one ;  differing  as  much  as  living  according  to 
reason  differs  from  being  governed  by  passion,  or  as  desiring  what  is 
honorable  differs  from  desiring  what  seems  profitable. 

**  Accordingly  all  approve  of  and  praise  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned 
about  honorable  acts.  If  all  contended  for  the  honorable  and  strove  to 
do  the  most  honorable  things,  every  one  in  general  would  have  hb  dae, 
and  to  every  individual  there  would  be  the  greatest  of  the  goods,  if  virtue 
is  what  we  say  it  is.  So  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  good  man  be  a  aelf- 
lover,  for  he  himself  will  be  delighted  in  doing  what  is  honorable  and 
will  profit  everybody  else.  But  this  b  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
wicked  man ;  for  he  will  injure  both  himself  and  his  neighbors,  following  evil 
passions.  To  the  wicked  man,  then,  what  he  ought  to  do  and  what  he 
does  are  at  variance;  but  the  good  man  docs  what  he  ought;  for  all 
mind  chooses  for  itself  what  is  best,  and  the  good  man  obeys  his  mind. 
And  it  is  true  of  the  worthy  man  that  he  does  many  things  on  account  of 
his  friends  and  his  fatherland,  even  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  die.  For 
he  will  cast  aside  money  and  honors,  and,  in  short,  all  those  goods  that 
are  objects  of  strife,  gaining  for  himself  honor.  For  he  would  prefer  a 
great  and  short  pleasure  rather  than  a  little  and  protracted  one,  and  to 
live  one  year  honorably  rather  than  to  live  in  the  ordinary  way  for  many 
years,  and  to  do  one  great  and  honorable  act  rather  than  many  little 
ones.  This  is  what  happens  to  those  who  die  for  their  country.  Tliejr 
choose  great  honor  for  themselves  and  would  relinquish  money  that  their 
friends  might  receive  more  of  it ;  for  the  money  goes  to  the  friend,  hot 
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tke  lionor  to  himself  so  that  he  takes  the  greatest  good  to  himseif.  And 
▼ith  respect  to  honors  and  great  phice  it  is  the  same ;  for  he  gives  up  al\ 
those  to  his  friend,  for  this  is  honorable  to  himself  and  praiseworthy. 
Hence  he  is  jnstlj  regarded  as  a  good  man,  choosing  honor  before  all 
ftings.  It  is  even  possible  that  he  give  up  the  performance  of  such  acts 
to  his  ftiendt  and  that  even  more  honorable  than  his  own  doing  of  a 
tiung  may  be  the  causing  a  friend  to  do  it.  In  all  laudable  things,  there- 
fere,  the  excellent  man  seems  to  assign  himself  the  greater  share  of  what 
is  honorable.  Thus,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  self-lover,  as  has  been 
nid;  but  in  the  way  that  the  many  are,  it  is  not  necessary."  ^ 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this  question, 
nothing  has  been  added  to  what  Aristotle  here  gives  us. 
Every  source  of  misunderstanding  is  disposed  of,  with  but  a 
word  in  many  cases,  but  a  word  that  ends  dispute.  One 
touch  is  especially  fine,  where  it  is  observed  that  a  truly  good 
man,  whose  sole  end  is  upright  conduct,  will  even  stand 
aside  to  allow  a  friend  to  perform  an  honorable  act,  and 
thereby  gain  the  grei^ter  honor.  But  the  chief  merit  erf  this 
explanation  is  that  it  makes  clear  beyond  all  mistake  that 
honorable  conduct  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  good  in  itself, 
and  the  highest  good.  Hence  a  man  cannot  be  virtuous 
without  securing  to  himself  the  greater  good,  aye,  even  aim- 
ing at  it  for  himself.  So  that  the  altruist  cannot  escape 
aiming  at  his  own  greatest  good,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
self-abnegation  may  be  the  greatest  good.  For  a  man  to 
disregard  himself,  in  the  sense  of  Aristotle  that  his  reason 
or  conscience  is  himself,  is  to  be  mad  or  wicked,  and  not 
noble.  For  a  man  to  disregard  his  own  desires  and  passions 
that  he  may  obey  his  reason  is  not  to  disregard  himself; 
unless  his  passions  constitute  himself,  and  not  his  reason. 
The  whole  question,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  definition 
of  self,  and  it  would  have  saved  uncountable  disputes  of 
those  eager  enthusiasts  whose  aniuety  to  repudiate  selfish- 
ness is  itself  an  illustration  in  its  most  annoying  form  of  the 
feeling  against  which  they  contend,  if  these  hasty  correctors 
of  mistakes  that  are  really  their  own,  but  which  they  impute 
to  others,  would  have  strengthened  their  understandinga 
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with  a  little  study  of  the  great  moralists.  Whatever  defini- 
tion be  chosen  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  unjust  (and  there- 
fore in  the  common  sense  selfish)  who  condemns  others 
without  a  most  thorough  examination  of  their  words ;  and  it 
is  nerer  edifying — unless  as  a  disgusting  but  wholesome 
medicament — to  behold  self-conceit  striving  to  win  popular 
applause  hj  lauding  unselfishness. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  whole  controversy  between  the  * 
opposing  schools  of  moralists  as  depending  upon  a  confusion 
between  the  final  cause  or  end  of  actions  and  their  result 
It  is  quite  possible  —  and  we  venture  to  say  it  is  common  — 
for  two  opposing  authors  to  dispute  ad  infinitum  simply 
because  one  uses  the  word  ^^  end "  in  the  sense  of  purpose, 
while  the  other  employs  it  in  the  sense  of  result.    The  differ- 
ence inevitably  leads  to  results  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 
In  one  sense  the  end  of  virtuous  action  is  itself — it  is  to 
act  virtuously,  to  do  what  is  right  for  no  ulterior  reason, 
but  simply  because  it  is  right — because  reason  and  conscience 
demand  it,  because  it  is  complying  with  the  law,  because  it 
is  the  greatest  good,  or  whatever  form  of  words  be  employed. 
But  the  end  of  virtuous  action  in  the  sense  of  the  result,  is 
happiness,  and  the  greatest  good  to  oneself.     To  confuse 
these  two  conceptions  is  to  hopelessly  involve  the  whole 
subject  of  morals ;  but  this  is  what  is  too  often  done  by  the 
controversialists.    The  utilitarian  really  means  that  what  is 
best  for  him  is  what  will  make  him  happiest,  and  he  does 
not,  as  is  too  often  absurdly  supposed,  maintain  that  the 
gratification  of  his  senses  will  make  him  happiest,  but  the 
obedience  to  his  reason ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  virtue  of 
the  other  school ;  so  that  if  one  says,  I  do  this  because  it 
will  make  me  happiest,  and  the  other,  I  do  this  because  it  is 
right,  their  differencce  is  only  an  accidental,  and  not  an 
essential  one ;  for,  if  they  be  pressed  for  further  reasons, 
the  one  will  reply,  it  will  make  me  happiest  because  my 
reason  will  not  allow  me  to  act  otherwise ;  and  the  other 
(if  he  can  be  persuaded  to  cease  iterating,  as  Cicero  does, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his  treatises,  without  ever  stum- 
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bling  upon  another  idea — because  it  is  right)  must  answer, 
it  is  right  because  reason  requires  it. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  utilitarianism  for  a  man  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend  or  his  country ;  and  greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this.  To  insist  that  a  man  shall  not 
think  of  the  results  to  himself  of  his  own  acts  is  to  insist 
that  he  shall  not  think  of  their  results  at  all;  to  reduce 
virtue  from  a  matter  of  reason  to  a  matter  of  impulse.  Now 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  sound  view  to  regard  virtue  as  not  consisting 
in  rational  choice,  but  in  good  impulses ;  but  if  so,  it  should 
be  properly  explained  before  criticism  of  the  existing  theories 
which  are  certainly  founded  upon  another  basis.  The  propo- 
sition which  harmonizes  both  schools  is  this :  Tlie  virtuous 
man  is  he  who  so  acts  as  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  all, 
by  doing  which  he  indeed  insures  to  himself  the  highest  good 
also ;  but  what  fills  his  mind  in  his  deliberation  and  action 
is  not  himself — the  thought  that  Ae  is  to  be  benefited,  but  the 
good  results  that  are  to  follow.  In  other  words,  his.view  is 
purely  objective,  and  the  more  it  is  subjective  the  less  it  is 
virtuous.  Who  does  not  recognize  as  those  he  respects  most, 
those  quiet  men  of  clear  and  powerful  reason  who  seem  un- 
conscious of  their  own  existence  in  their  devotion  to  the 
ends  for  which  they  labor ;  who  sink  altogether  their  own 
personality  in  their  work,  so  that  they  are  astounded  when 
flatterers  come  to  praise  them ;  who  dislike  to  be  thanked 
or  be  reminded  that  they  are  admired,  that  being  foreign  to 
their  purpose ;  men  who  do  not  wish  to  say,  I  did  it;  but  it 
is  done;  perfect  servants  of  God,  who  calmly  fulfil  their 
appointed  round  of  duties,  as  the  great  earth  quietly  swings 
about  the  sun,  not  without  internal  commotions  and  struggles, 
as  the  earth  has  its  tornadoes  and  volcanoes,  but  just  as  little 
affected  by  them,  because  of  the  immensely  overmatching 
force  of  the  divine  controlling  reason. 

Before  quitting  this  passage  from  Aristotle,  it  is  important 
to  notice  the  great  principle  implied  in  his  remark  that  self- 
love  in  the  bad  sense  means  taking  to  one's  self  the  greater 
shiu^  of  monpy,  honors,  or  sensual  pleasures.    It  might  be 
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aakdd  why  this  should  be  so  wrong,  ai»d  yet  it  be  so  right  to 
secure  the  highest  degree  of  honor.  One  obvious  distinctioQ 
is  that  the  former  are  means,  while  honor  is  an  end^n-itself, 
or  absolute  good.  This  may  have  been  the  meaning  of 
Aristotle ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  truth  in  his  remark.  All 
such  things  as  money,  honors,  and  bodily  pleasures  are 
limited  in  quantity ;  while  to  honor  itself  no  saeh  relation 
can  be  applied.  There  are  many  human  beings,  and  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  worldly  goods.  He,  therefore,  who 
seizes  for  himself  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  does  unjustly ;  for  he  deprives  another  of  what  this 
other  has  an  equal  claim  to,  thereby  sinning  against  his  reason 
in  making  an  exception  to  law  in  his  own  favor.  So,  as' by  a 
natural  law  the  numbers  of  both  sexes  are  mode  equal,  he  who 
does  not  content  himself  with  one  woman  sins  against  justice. 
But  with  righteousness  there  is  no  limit,  nor  has  any  one  yet 
found  that  for  him  there  was  n«  share  of  goodness.  The 
fountain  of  virtue  is  not  to  be  drained  dry,  though  millionn 
drink  thereat ;  for  it  is  inexhaustible  as  time,  and  like  space 
it  has  no  end.  Here,  then,  the  Bfirit  of  man  finds  its 
freedom ;  for  there  is  nought  to  restrain,  and  no  excess  is 
possible.  The  appetites  are  not  the  man,  as  Aristotle  says^ 
but  the  mind ;  and  to  the  free  play  of  reason  no  opposition 
is  found.  What  constitutes  freedom  is  freedom  from  the 
control  of  the  a^^etites,  which  are  something  foreign  to  the 
soul,  and  the  most  complete  and  hearty  abandonment  to 
one's  own  self,  to  the  loftiest  and  widest  flights  that  reason 
can  attain. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  these  pages,  to  refer  to  the  New 
Testament  for  passages  to  illustrate  this  great  truth.  F<ff 
popular  apprehension  the  language  there  used  will  not  be 
superseded.  But  as  a  scientific  basis  for  the  possibility  and 
reality  of  freedom,  the  absence  of  all  quantitative  clete^ 
mination  of  the  will  in  its  desire  for  truth  and  righteousness 
is  as  important  as  the  presence  of  the  same  element  in  the 
decisions  of  justice.  And  here  we  may  catch  a  glimpse, 
although  an  uncertain  one,  of  the  freedom  proclaimed  by 
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Eaat,  It  votild,  however,  lead  ns  too  far  from  our  subject 
to  follow  further  this  disoussion.  We  may  content  ourselves 
with  simply  recalling  the  prcrfound  remark  of  Aristotle,  that 
virtoe  and  justice  are  nearly  the  same,  except  that  justice  is 
relative,  while  virtue  is  absolute. 

It  may  be  ranarked,  in  reference  to  Kant,  that  he  appar- 
ency does  injustice  to  Aristotle  (althou^  he  does  not  refer 
to  him  by  name)  in  his  sweeping  condemnation  of  Eude- 
monism.  He  says  that  ^^the  consciousness  of  agreeable 
sensations,  regarded  as  uninterrupted  through  the  whole 
course  of  life,  constitutes  happiness;  and  the  ruling  prin* 
diple  to  make  regard  to  one's  own  happiness  the  supreme 
and  single  determination  to  action  is  the  principle  which  is 
justly  called  self-love.  Oonsequently  all  material  principles 
which  put  the  determinator  of  choice  in  the  pleasure  or  pain 
resulting  from  the  existence  of  an  object  are  to  this  extent 
all  of  the  same  kind-^tbat  they  belong  to  a  system  of  Eude^ 
monism,  and  rest  on  one's  own  self-love/'  ^  Now,  as  we  have 
seen,  Aristotle  does  not  at  all  make  happiness  to  consist  of  > 
the  consciousness  of  agreeable  sensations,  but  in  a  virtuous^ 
rational  activity ;  and)  although  Kant  is  correct  if  his  defi- 
mtions  be  accepted,  yet  these  definitions  by  no  means  repre- 
sent, the  view  of  Aristotle.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  the. 
I^inoiple  of  Aristotie  is  no  material  principle,  but  as  purely 
formal  as  that  of  Eant  hims^ ;  indeed,  that  both  principles 
we  at  bottom  the  same,  and  differ  rather  as  different  aspects 
of  the  same  trutii  than  as  opposing  theories. 

How  much  Eant  misrepresents  the  view  at  least  of  many 
self-called  utilitarians  may  be  seen  by  taking  one  of  his  illus* 
trations:  ^^A  fourth,  possessing  wealth,  observes  others 
strug^ing  with  difficulties ;  and,  though  he  might  easily 
assist  them,  he  says.  What  concern  is  it  of  mine  ?  Let 
every  one  be  as  happy  as  he  can.  I  neitiier  hinder  nor  envy 
any  one,  nor  can  I  take  the  tnmble  to  exert  myself  to  advance 
his  wdiare  nor  to  redress  his  sorrows."  ^  This  is  not  virtue 
in  the  utilitarian  sense,  which  is  to  gratify  not  simply  the . 

1  Met  of  Ethicfl,  p.  79.  '  Ibid.,  p.  84. 
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desire  of  ease^  but  all  our  impulses,  including  that  of  justiee, 
and  all  in  due  proportion.    Again,  Kant  says :  '^  If  a  person 
were  to  attempt  to  justify  his  having  borne  false  witness  by 
alleging  to  his  friend  the  sacred  obligation  he  lay  under  of 
consulting  his  own  happiness,  by  enumerating  the  profits 
and  advantages  accruing  from  this  falsehood,  and  if  he  were 
in,  conclusion,  to  point  out  the  extreme  cunning  he  had 
employed  in  the  whole  matter  to  fortify  himself  against 
detection,  and  to  add  that,  although  he  now  intrusted  to  his 
friend  this  secret,  yet  he  was  ready  to  deny  it  stoutly  at  any 
future  occasion,  and  that  in  all  this  he  was  dischargmg  a 
humane  and  reasonable  duty,  —  certainly  his  friend  must 
either  laugh  him  to  scorn  or  turn  from  him  with  disgust; 
although,  if  maxims  are  to  be  constructed  singly  with  respect 
to  one's  own  advantage,  nothing  of  moment  can  be  urged 
against  such  a  line  of  conduct."  ^    Certainly  his  friend,  if  a 
utilitarian,  would  laugh  him  to  scorn  or  turn  from  him  with 
disgust,  and  would  be  but  a  poor  teacher  of  his  principle  if 
he  could  urge  nothing  of  moment  against  such  conduct.    No 
man  could  take  pleasure  in  such  gains,  and  no  gains  are  ad- 
vantageous in  the  utilitarian  view  unless  they  afford  pleasure, 
and  that  not  mere  sensual  pleasure,  but  that  higher  delight  that 
comes  from  the  exercise  of  the  moral  reason.    So  that  it  is 
only  the  most  degraded  kind  of  Hedonism  that  Eant  is  opposing 
—  that  which,  as  Aristotle  says,  makes  the  man  to  consist 
in  his  appetites,  and  not  in  his  reason ;  while  the  modem 
school  of  utility  entirely  coincides  with  S[ant  in  making  Hie 
reason  supreme.    The  difference  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  speak  of  the  test  or  proof  of  right  as  if  it  were  the  end 
or  purpose.    The  two  eventually  coincide,  but  ought  not  to 
be  confused.    The  fact  that  a  right  act  results  in  my  own 
greatest  happiness  is  a  most  serviceable  and  practical  test  of 
rightness;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  tiie  end  present 
to  the  mind  in  action.    If  this  be  maintained  by  utilitarians, 
or  any  other  school,  they  lie  open  to  the  destructive  criticism 
of  Ewt. 

1  Met  of  Ethics,  p.  95. 
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The  whole  discussion  of  the  question  of  pleasure  by  Aris- 
totle is  so  admirable  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  quote  any  part 
of  it  He  disposes  with  masterly  good  sense  of  those  who 
maintain  that  pleasure  in  itself  is  an  evil — a  doctrine,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  that  is  only  theoretically  held,  and  never  exem- 
{Med.  Pleasure^  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  the  chief  good ;  but 
that  does  not  hinder  us  from  regarding  it  as  a  good.  It  is, 
in  Aristotle's  language,  the  perfection  of  an  energy.  It  is 
not  itself  an  end,  except  in  connection  with  a  virtuous  activity ; 
it  is  like  the  bloom  of  youth  to  those  in  their  prime.  So 
long  as  perception  and  thought  are  in  all  respects  sound, 
there  will  be  pleasure  in  their  exertion.  Pleasures  are  of  as 
different  kinds  as  the  activities  —  some  good  and  some 
bad.  Pleasure  is  not  thought  or  perception,  although  some 
foolishly  suppose  that  because  they  cannot  be  separated  they 
are  the  same.  Pleasure,  then,  is  an  invariable  attendant  of 
the  activity  of  the  perfect  man ;  it  is  not  an  efficient  cause 
of  hai^aness,  but  a  formal  one.  Against  pleasure  as  thus 
explained  no  reproach  can  be  brought.  It  is  not  made  the 
final  cause  of  action,  and,  with  this  restriction,  is  a  blessing, 
and  not  a  curse,  the  fair  handmaid  of  virtue,  the  exquisite 
scent  of  a  perfect  flower,  and  not  the  temptress  of  Hercules. 

It  might  seem  from  the  speculative  character  of  the  themes 
on  which  we  have  been  engaged  that  the  treatise  of  Aristotle 
was  of  an  abstract  description.  But  in  fact  this  great  phi- 
losopher intermingles  with  his  practical  remarks  sentences  of 
such  deep  and  far-reaching  truth  as,  if  expanded,  would 
indeed  alter  the  appearance  of  the  work.  The  explication 
of  these  truths  may  not,  perhaps,  be  uncalled  for  in  the 
present  backward  state  of  ethics  in  this  country ;  and  yet 
it  is  certainly  desirable  to  recall  attention  to  the  admira- 
ble delineations  of  the  particular  virtues  that  make  up  the 
most  fascinating  part  of  the  Nikomachean  Etliics.  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  in  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  is  ihe 
delicate  discrimination  in  the  meaning  of  the  different  terms 
employed  in  ethics.  No  preparation  would  be  of  greater  ad- 
Tantage  to  the  student,  for  instance,  of  Theological  ethics,  as 
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enabling  him  to  tiiread  his  way  understandingly  tiurongfa  tiie 
confused  maze  of  oasnistry  and  speak  convincingly  to  men, 
than  a  careful  examination  of  these  celebrated  portraitures. 
They  are  gems  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  cameos.  Nor  should 
the  distinction  be  neglected^  although  we  cannot  here  dwell 
upon  it^  of  the  yirtues  into  those  that  are  purely  rational,  and 
those  that  arise  from  the  control  of  reason  over  the  aj^tites, 
or  intellectual  and  moral  Tirtues.  It  is  a  distinction  yerbally 
known,  but  perhaps  not  fully  appreciated  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  would  reward  the  student  for  its  inyestigation.  The 
same  quantitative  determination  that  we  have  already  alluded 
to  will  be  found  here  to  mark  the  moral  virtues  and  not  the 
virtues  of  the  reason.  Here  we  may  discover  again  an 
adumbration  of  the  doctrine  of  Eant,  that  the  soul  is  a  thing- 
in-itself ,  or  noumenon,  and  its  true  activity  is  free  from  all 
bonds  of  space  and  time. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  remarks  in  his  ^^  Ancient  Law  "  on  the 
total  change  efBM^ted  in  the  science  of  ethics  by  the  system 
of  Eant.  How  can  this  be  true,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the 
great  principles  of  Eant  were  proclaimed  by  Aristotle  in  the 
work  that,  until  this  century,  dominated  the  science?  In 
reply  it  may  be  observed  that  Aristotle  only  implies  wbtt 
Eant  makes  most  prominent.  The  system  of  Aristotle  may 
be  harmonized  with  the  principles  of  Eant,  which  shows  that 
it  is  in  reality  based  upon  the  same  truth ;  but  the  aim  of 
Aristotie  was  especially  descriptive,  while  that  of  Eant  wis 
speculative.  It  is  no  reproach  to  Aristotle  that  he  did  not 
elaborate  principles  in  his  ethics  tliat  were  elsewhere  dia- 
cussed  by  him,  and  were  here  foreign  to  his  purpose ;  nor 
is  it  any  disparagement  to  Eant  to  say  that  the  great  Stagirits 
had  dimly  felt  what  he  clearly  saw — he,  tiiat  sublime  genina 
whose  1(^  flights  conducted  him  so  far  into  the  realm  of 
pure  being  that  his  voice  descends  to  us  as  a  voice  from  oot 
of  the  heavens.  All  truth  has  ever  been  within  the  reach  of 
man <^  the  ability  to  discern  it,  no  matter  when,  is  the  teat 
of  genius.  The  keen  eye  of  the  artist  that  detects,  in  a 
work  that  all  but  him  have  slighted  and  despised,  the  ifr 
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8pired  hand  of  a  former  master,  implies  in  himself  the  pos- 
session of  a  like  inspiration. 

All  truth  is  one ;  and  the  deeper  the  penetration  of  two 
great  minds  the  nearer  do  they  approach.  The  works  of 
both  Kant  and  Aristotle  in  ethics  are  needed,  and,  one  might 
almost  add,  no  others.  One  point  especially  in  which  Aris- 
totle fails  us  and  where  Kant's  glory  shines  brightest,  is  the 
presentation  of  the  only  feeling,  or  correlate  to  feeling,  that  his 
vigorous  system  admits  —  reverence  for  the  law.  This 
^^  spring  "  of  action  is  enough ;  but  as  much  as  this  is  needed. 
This  humbles  the  haughtiest,  be  he  king  or  philosopher. 
Back  of  this  no  mortal  can  ever  go.  To  him  who  would 
still  ask,  when  morality  has  been  shown  to  be  ordained  by 
reason,  Why  should  reason  be  obeyed  ?  no  answer  can  be 
given  but  that  contained  in  these  great  words :  ^'  How  naked 
reason,  independently  of  every  other  spring,  can  be  itself 
active  and  spontaneous,  i.e.  how  the  mere  principle*  of  the 
validity  of  its  maxims  for  universal  laws,  independently  on 
every  object  man  may  be  interested  in,  can  be  itself  a  spring 
to  action,  and  beget  an  interest  which  is  purely  ethical;  to 
explain  this,  I  say,  how  reason  can  be  thus  practical,  is  quite 
beyond  the  reach  and  grasp  of  all  human  thought,  and  the 
labor  and  toil  bestowed  on  any  such  inquiry  is  fruitless  and 
thrown  away.  The  idea  of  a  pure  cogitable  world,  as  an 
aggregate  of  reasonable  beings,  to  which  we  ourselves  belong, 
although  still  parts  in  a  physical  system,  is  a  most  fertile 
and  allowed  idea  for  the  behoof  of  a  reasonable  faith,  all 
knowledge  falling  short  on  this  side  of  it  Nor  can  the 
august  ideal  of  a  universal  kingdom  of  ends  in  themselves 
fail  to  excite  in  man  a  lively  interest  in  the  moral  law,  since 
mankind  can  only  then  figure  themselves  its  inhabitants, 
when  they  most  industriously  adhere  to  the  imperatives  of 
freedom,  as  if  they  were  necessary  laws  of  the  physical 
system." 

[To  be  condnued.] 
Vol.  XXXV.  No.  188.  87 
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ARTICLE    III. 

CHRISrS  WORDS  ON'  THE  DURATION  OF  FUTURE 
PUNISHMENT. 

9T  &BT»  CMTBAB  XJiirT,  SIPTOV,  TT. 

[Pbefatort  Note.  —  The  design  of  this  Enajr  is  to  fbrnish  aid  in 
determining  the  proper  stgnifieation  of  those  words  in  the  New  Testament 
which  are  chiefly  employed  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  fiitore  retribntioD. 
The  Great  Teacher  uttered  these  words.  What  do  they  mean  ?  In  order 
satis^Mitorily  to  answer  this  question,  their  use  must  be  examined.  To 
&cilitate  this,  a  table  of  references  has  been  prepared,  pointing  out  aU 
the  places  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  words  are  found.  The  complete- 
ness  of  this  list  brings  to  the  careful  student  of  the  English  Bible,  as  well 
as  to  those  acquainted  with  the  original  language,  the  great  meana  of 
ibrming  an  independent  opinion  as  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture  in  the 
use  of  these  words. 

But  further,  these  words  are  understood  to  deriye  much  of  their  sig- 
nificance from  a  Hebrew  word  of  like  import  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  therefore  claimed  that  the  Greek  words  in  question  cannot  be  fully  ex*> 
plained  without  a  ^tfafU  comparison  with  the  oorresponding  word  in 
Hebrew.  To  answer  this  daim,  and  as  preliminary  to  the  diseusBion,  die 
use  of  this  EEebrew  word  has  been  examined,  and  a  list  of  references  made 
out  marking  ail  the  places  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  word  occnn. 

These  lists  together  are  a  complete  concordance  of  these  words.  In 
them  the  reader  has  before  him,  or  within  easy  reach,  die  entire  basis  of 
the  argulneiit  on  the  subject  in  question,  lo  fiir  as  it  depends  on  the  nae 
of  these  words. 

The  result  brought  out  in  this  Essay  derives  its  force  from  the  fulneti 
of  the  references  and  from  the  facility  thus  furnished  to  any  patient  inTce- 
tigator  to  detect  and  point  out  any  fallacy  that  may  be  thought  to  be 
discorered,  and  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  in  respect  to  the  just  weight  of 
the  aigument.] 

Eternal  Punishment.  *—  d^h^  ,  Ala>p^  Amvio^. 

The  qaestion  whether  our  Savioar  taught  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  is  to  be  determined  by  appeal  to  his 
Terbal  utterances  on  the  subject,  and  to  the  general  outlook 
of  his  instructions.    If  these  do  not  help  us  to  give  a  dear, 
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definite,  ai^d  unhesitating  answer^  it  mast  remain  in  doubt 
till  a  new  revelation  is  given  us. 

Were  the  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  last  of  the  Gk)spels  was  wiitten  to  be 
dropped  out  of  existence,  or  buried  in  utter  oblivion,  leaving 
us  the  Bible  as  we  now  have  it,  the  proper  means  of  ascer- 
taming  the  truth  on  the  subject  before  us  would  be  precisely 
what  they  are  now.  Por,  since  the  completion  of  the  inspired 
Volume  there  has  been  no  voice  from  heaven  to  teach  us  with 
authority  how  its  instructions  are  to  be  interpreted.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  take  the  Bible  aa  we  find  it,  and  learn  what 
it  means  from  itself, 

The  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  I  understand,  are  the 
only  writings  in  the  Hebrew  language  in  existence  of  as  early 
a  date  as  the  last  of  the  prophets;  the  traditions  of  the 
Talmud  not  having  been  reduced  to  writing  till  about  the 
year  aj).  .160.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  meaning  of 
Hebrew  words  is  to  be  learned  from  their  use  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  unaffected  in  the  least  by  the  new  meauings,  or 
modifications  of  meaning,  which  were  introduced,  into  the 
language  hundreds  of  years  afterwards.     ^ 

Almost  the  same  may  be  afiirmed  of  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old.  Testament  called  the  Septuagint.  This  transla- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  Hebrew  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Although 
donbt  is  entertained  by  learned  men  whether  the  work  was 
completed  at  so  early  a  period,  the  quotations  from  it  in  the 
New  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  and  by.  the 
apostles  are  proof  that  it  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  was  in  conmion  use  among  the  Jews.  It  is  written  in 
what  is  called  Hellenistic  Greek,  or  the  Greek  as  spoken  by 
the  Jews  in  Egypt.  This  differs  somewhat  from  what  is  known 
as  classic  Greek,  or  the  Greek  language  in  use  among  edu- 
cated, men  to  whom  Greek  was  their  mother-tongue.  The 
meaning  of  Greek  words  in. the  Septuagint  is  therefore  to  be 
finally  determined  by  their  use  in  this  book,  comparing  them 
ti^o  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  not  by  their  use  in  classic 
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Greek,  or  even  the  HelleniBtic  Greek  in  use  two  or  three 
hundred  years  afterwards,  and  modified  by  prevailing  or  pop- 
ular systems  of  philosophy  or  religion.^ 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  bear  in  mind,  while  en- 
deavoring to  understand  the  words  of  the  Great  Teacher 
on  our  subject,  that  at  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon 
of  Scripture,  the  meaning  of  its  language  was  fixed.  No 
changes  which  the  lapse  of  time  or  other  causes  might  sub- 
sequently bring  about  in  its  use  could  alter  the  meaning  of 
that  book.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  of  the  words  of  the 
New  Testament  after  its  various  documents  passed  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  wrote  them.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  it 
will  be  seen  how  cautious  we  must  be  in  the  use  of  arguments 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  writers  drawn  from  a  different  use 
of  words  in  Talmudic  Hebrew  or  classic  Greek,  or  Hellen- 
istic Greek  as  used  after  the  times  of  the  apostles  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  gnostic  philosophy  or  other  prevailing 
errors.^ 

Christ  used  the  word  ald>p  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  its 
derivative  adjective  aUovio^.  How  came  he  to  use  them  ? 
He  found  them  in  use  among  the  people,  and  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  employed  them  in  the  sense  which  they  generally 
bear  in  that  book.  What  is  that  sense  ?  And  how  can  we 
determine  it  ?  We  need  not  inquire  how  they  were  employed 
by  the  historians,  poets,  and  philosophers^  of  ancient  Greece, 
or  even  by  the  Christian  Fathers,*  so-called,  of  the  early 
centuries.  '  It  is  enough  to  ask,  simply,  what  is  the  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  words  to  which  they  correspond.  In  this  way, 
and  by  examining  their  use  in  the  New  Testament,  we  can 
judge  with  reasonable  certainty  as  to  their  meaning  in  the 
instructions  of  the  Saviour  on  the  subject  of  future  retribution. 

If  the  words  in  question  were  of  infrequent  occurrence,  it 
would  be  natural  to  seek  help  in  determining  their  meaning 
from  their  etymology  or  history.  But  here  there  is  no  need 
of  this.    They  are  found  in  so  common  use  and  in  so  various 
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connections  that  there  is  little  danger  of  misinterpreting 
their  true  significance  in  any  place  where  they  occur. 

Let  us  examine  them.    First :  Di-fa^. 

Our  interest  in  the  examination  of  this  word  for  the  pur- 
pose now  before  us  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Greek  aUop 
and  amvLo^  are  so  often  employed  by  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators to  express  its  meaning  in  their  version  as  to  assure  us 
that  when  we  understand  the  meaning  of  ftiia?  we  also  know 
the  meaniAg  of  ald>v  and  cdowio^.  The  table  of  references  ap- 
pended to  this  Article  points  out  its  occurrence  in  the  Old 
Testament  four  hundred  and  forty-five  times.  Careful  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  each  one  of  these  in  the  original, 
and  no  single  instance  has  been  discovered  in  which  it  does 
i^t  relate  to  duration.  There  are  two  in  which,  in  our 
version,  it  is  rendered  the  world.  In  one  of  these  (Ps.  Ixxiii. 
12)  the  translators,  as  it  seems  to  me,  miss  the  point  of  the 
writer.  They  have  it :  "  These  are  the  ungodly,  who  prosper 
(oVbJ)  in  the  world  :  they  increase  in  riches."  But  the  writer 
designed  to  give  expression  to  the  intensity  of  what  he  soon 
acknowledges  to  be  his  unreasonable  and  wicked  dissatisfac- 
tion and  impatience  at  the  way  things  were  managed :  ^'  These 
are  tlie  ungodly,  and  they  are  always  prosperous :  they  heap 
up  riches  ;  while  /  find  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  be 
good,  for  I  am  plagued  all  the  day  long."  ^ 

The  other  place  where  obij  is  translated  the  world  is  Eccl. 
iii.  11.  This  is  the  meaning  given  to  this  text  in  Buxtorf ,  and 
Gibbs's  Gesenius.  But  as  no  parallel  passage  is  referred  to 
by  either  to  favor  such  a  construction,  and  as  eternity j  in-  the 
connection,  to  say  the  least,  gives  as  good  a  sense,  it  is  proper 
to  regard  such  translation  as  merely  conjectural  and  without 
warrant  With  these  two  passages  thus  disposed  of,  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  y£y\9  invariably  has  respect  to  duration. 

The  plural  form  occurs  twelve  times,  but  without  any 
meaning  different  from  that  conveyed  by  the  singular,  as 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  following  references :  1  Kings 
viii.  13 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixi.  6 ;  Ixxvii,  6,  7  ;  cxlv.  13  ; 
EccL  i.  10 J  Isa.  xxvi,  4;  xlv.  17  (twice);  li.  9;  Ivii.  11. 
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As  a  late  ^mter,  in  the  endeavor  to  prove  that  this  word 
does  not  mean  eternity,  but  simply  an  og-tf ,  has  asserted  that, 
in  accordance  with  that  theory,  there  are  found  such  '^  redu- 
plications of  the  word  as  an  tbi9  of  MVij,  or  an  age  of  ages,** 
I  riemark  that  I  have  discovered  no  instance  of  such  redupli- 
cation.^ It  seems  pertinent  to  the  subject  before  us  to  say 
this,  preparatory  to  presenting  the  word  itself. 

Meaning  of  aVir, — ^^This  word  is  used  in  Scripture  in 
senses  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  For  what  can  be 
more  opposite  to  the  future  than  the  past,  or  to  the  past  than 
the  future  ?  Itx  the  more  common  use  of  the  woi^,  it  has 
respect  to  duration  in  the  future.  But  the  instances  in  which 
it  refers  to  the  past  are  too  numerous  to  be  properly  Called 
^^  catachrestic,"  or  exceptions  to  general  usage,  as  they  ve 
called  by  Professor  Stuart.  Ancient  times ^  of  oldy  vf  old 
timey  long'  ago,  or  something  equivalent,  is  legitimately  a 
common  meaning  of  oit? .  I  have  found  fifty-two  instances 
where  it  is  employed  in  this  sense,  though  not  always  so 
rendered  in  the  common  version.  This  number  ^^mprises 
about  one  eighth  of  all  the  cases  in  which  the  word  is 
found. 

But  further,  not  only  has  this  word  two  opposite  significih 
tions  as  past  and  future,  but  each  of  these  —  0^^'  past  and 
oiiy  future  —  has  two  different  meanings,  one  describing  the 
indefinite^  the  other  the  infinite.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  word,  in  its  various  connections,  can  scarcely  faU  to 
convince  one  that  these  four  meanings  attach  to  it,  and  that 
they  cannot  but  be  recognized  in  any  faidiful  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.  But  notwithstanding  this  diversity,  there  is 
seldom  any  confusion  or  ambiguity  of  meaning,  more  than 
there  would  be,  in  common  discourse,  in  the  use  of  the  word 
hemhcky  meaning  both  an  evergreen  tree  and  a  poisonous 
herb ;  or  more  than  if  the  four  senses  in  which  b^  is  used 
were  expressed  each  by  its  own  appropriate  word  of  a  single 
signification.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  eonnection  shuts  up 
the  sense  to  the  one  meaning  which  there  belongs  to  it,  and 
shuts  out  the  other  three.^ 
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Tliis  shows  how  needl^»  ^md  how  futile  all  endeavors 
most  be  to  fix  upon  the.  word  a  meaning  independent  of  its 
oonneotioii,  or  to  argue  that  because  in  one  place  it  evidentlj 
points  to  aa  indefinite  and  finite  future,  it  cannot  in  another 
place  be  known  to  mean  an  infinite  future. 

It  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact  that  fi^tP  is  not  used,  in  a 
sij^Le  instance,  to  designate  a  limited  or  definite  period,  eilher 
past  or  future*  iEbr  our  present  purpose  no  further  remark 
is  called  for  in  relation  to  those  fif tj-two  cases  which  have 
reference  to  the  past. 

But  in  seren  ei^ths  of  tibe  instances  in  which  d^*i9  is 
used  in  the  Bible  it  speaks  of  an  indefinite  or  infinite /«^w^. 
The;  sacred  writers  employ  it  very  often  to  point  out  im  in- 
d^nite,  thoi:^  less  tlmn  infinite,  duration,  just  as  forever 
and  everlasting  are  used  in  our  oonmion  speech,  where  an 
infinite  future  is  not  intended.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  it  is  generally  emj^ed  to  express  the 
wfimte  future.  This  idea  is  sometimes  conveyed  by  (Aher 
words  and  forms  of  expression.  But  ^t?  where  it  means  for- 
ever  or  everiasting^iiB  f  omid  many  times  throughout  Ihe  Bible 
where  any  other  word  of  like  meaning  is  found  once.  This 
is  the  word  that  describes  Jehovah  as  the  everlasting  Grod  in 
Oen.  xxi.  33 ;  Ps*  xc  2 ;  Isa.  xL  28.  It  is  this  in  which  is 
declared  his  eternal,  dominion  in  Ex.  xv.  18 ;  Ps.  ix.  7 ;  x. 
16;  xx!xiiL  11;  bnri  7;  and  it  is  this  word,  n^*^',  that  is 
emjdoyed  so  many  times  in  the  Psalms,  and  elsewhere  ib 
the  writings  of  the  historians  and  prophets  of  the  Bible,  to 
set  foiih  Glod's  eternal  existence  and  dominion,  his  title  to 
everlasting  praise,  and  the  glorious  truth  that  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord  endureth  forever.  To  desoribe  the  infinite,  eternal 
God,  cr  what  belongs  to  him,  it  is  used  seventy-six  times. 

It  is  this  fact— (» that  this  word  is  so  applied  to  the  self- 
existent  Gk)d:  and  to  his  unchangeable  government  and  attri- 
butes-^-^  that,  b^ond  all  reasonable  controversy,  ytee*  upon 
it  the  meaning  of  eternity.  That  when  applied  to  other  sub- 
jects of  a  temporary  and  perishing  nature  it  has  a  more 
restricted  meaning,  we  have  already  ^seen.    But  that  in  its 
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application  to  Ood,  his  goveriunent,  and  attributes  it  means 
eternal,  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  doubt  as  it  is  to  doubt 
the  divine  self-existence.  If  this  does  not  mean  eternal, 
there  is  no  word  or  combination  of  words,  from  Grenesis  to 
Bevelation,  to  tell  us  anything  of  the  infinite  past  and  the 
boimdless  future;  and  all  that  we  can  know  of  eternity^ 
without  a  new  revelation,  must  be  gathered  from  sources 
independent  of  any  light  that  comes  to  us  from  between  the 
covers  of  the  Bible. 

But  here  the  question  comes  up :  If  the  word  has  so  dif- 
ferent meanings,  when  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  referring  to 
the  infinite  future  ?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  often 
applied  to  the  infinite  God,  the  answer  must  be  that  it  mecms 
eternal  or  everlasttngy  in  all  cases  xolien  the  connedumy 
properly  understood^  does  not  positively  show  that  it  is  more 
restricted.  Thus,  when  in  Jer.  x.  10  we  read  that "  Grod  is  an 
e^*i'  King,"  the  sense  does  not  restrict  it,  and  we  know  that 
it  &ean3  eternal.  But  when  Solomon,  in  1  Kings  viii.  13, 
speaks  of  the  temple  which  he  had  built  as  ^^  a  settled  place 
for  God  to  dwell  in  o^ij ,"  the  sense  shows  that  it  does  net 
mean  eternal. 

Second.  Let  us  now  examine  cddiv  and  aimuy;  synony- 
mous in  the  Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew  b^i' . 

The  interpretation  of  d^^  has  been  thus  dwelt  upon  for 
the  reason  that  its  whole  meaning  is  transferred  to  the 
Greek  of  the  Old  Testament  by  means  of  au»v  and  its  deriva- 
tive altovwi.  In  four  hundred  and  fifteen  places  where  some 
form  of  fiVi9  is  found,  only  seven  have  been  found  where  it 
is  translated  by  any  other  word  than  aldp  or  iUdvio^.  This 
shows  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  them. 

This  all  but  universal  use  of  aldv  and  its  derivative  by  the 
translators  of  the  Septuagint  to  give  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
tb'vf ,  shows  that  the  words  must  carry  with  them  into  the 
Greek  the  two  opposite  meanings  of  past  and  future,  and  the 
two  subordinate  variations  of  each  as  indefinite  and  infinite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  au»v  has  the  sense  of 
toorldy  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  never 
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bears  in  the  Septnagint.®  It  is  several  times  a  loose  syno- 
nyme  of  xoafia^y  world?  but  whether  this  world  or  the  world 
to  come  depends  wholly  on  the  connection.  Considering 
how  often  the  word  is  employed  in  both  senses,  it  is  remark- 
ably free  from  ambiguity.  It  occurs  thirty-two  times  in  the 
sense  of  world,  or  where  it  is  not  designed  to  express  the  idea 
(rf  past  or  future  time.  These  thirty-two,  or  (including  Eph. 
ii.  2,  where  it  is  rendered  course)  these  thirty-three  instances 
of  its  use  in  the  New  Testament,  may  therefore  be  set  aside 
as  haying  no  bearing  on  the  present  discussion.  Besides 
these,  amv  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  (if  no  mistake 
has  been  made  in  the  examination)  seventy-one  times  where 
it  has  reference  to  time  or  duration,  past  or  future.  The 
adjective  altivio^  follows  this  sense  of  auip  throughout  all 
cases  of  its  use,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  in  no  case 
employed  in  the  sense  of  worldly,  or  of  pertaining  to  the 
world.  As  these  two  words,  the  noun  and  the  adjective,  are 
so  nearly  related  to  each  other,  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  consider  them  separately,  further  than  to  state  that  auov 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  indefinite  past  seven  times,  and 
aUnfto^  three  times.  Leaving  out  these,  and  for  the  present 
tiiose  passages  also  which  relate  to  future  retribution,  we 
find  auiv  used  of  the  indefinite  or  infinite  future  fifty-five 
times,  and  arnvw^  in  the  same  sense  fifty-nine  times.  In  all 
these  instances  cudv  may  properly  be  translated  forever ,  or, 
with  a  negative  particle,  never;  auopuy;  is  rendered  everlasting 
or  eternal.  These  words  are  applied  to  God,  his  glory,  and 
kingdom  thirty-eight  times,  and  sixty-two  to  the  blessedness 
of  the  righteous.  The  thirty-eight  which  relate  to  the  ex- 
istence, attributes,  and  government  of  God  leave  no  question 
that  in  such  connection  they  are  to  be  interpreted  in  their 
most  extensive  signification,  as  forever  and  eternal.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  element  of  duration  is 
introduced  at  all,^^  this  same  meaning  belongs  to  them  in 
the  dxty-two  cases  where  they  are  used  to  set  forth  the  glory 
of  future  blessedness,  so  that  they  point  to  a  duration  which 
will  have  no  end. 

Vol.  XXXV.  No.  IdS.  3S 
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We  find,  then,  in  the  New  Testament,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  instances  in  which  occurs,  in  one  form  or 
another,  one  or  the  other  of  these  words,  alwv  or  om&mo^. 
Throwing  out  the  thirty4hree  of  ata>Vj  where  it  has  no 
rrference  to  time  or  duration,  and  the  ten  instances  d 
their  use  where  they  have  reference  to  the  past,  and  tlie 
remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty  point  to  the  future. 
Leave  out  also  from  our  consideration,  just  at  this  stage  of 
our  discussion,  the  fifteen  which  relate  to  the  future  condi- 
tion of  those  who  die  without  repentance.  The  thirty-eight 
cases  where  the  words  refer  to  God  inoontestably  carry 
with  them  the  idea  of  everlastingness  or  eternity.  The 
sixty-two  pointing  to  the  happy  condition  of  the  righteous 
are  generally  regarded  as  equally  clear  in  asserting  that  this 
condition  is  to  be  absolutely  without  end.  There  remains  fif- 
teen instances  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  not  reckoned  in 
the  above,  in  most  of  which  the  words  as  clearly  mean  for- 
ever or  eternal.  In  no  case  is  either  word  used  to  describe 
a  period  of  known  and  definite  limits. 

In  a  few  instances  umv^  meaning  ever  or  forever,  or,  with 
the  negative  never,  is  employed  as  in  common  speech  we 
use  the  words  forever  and  never,  when  we  have  in  mind 
no  direct  reference  to  d  never^nding  future.  Thus  Paul 
said,  ^^  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend  I  will  never  eat 
meat ;  or  I  will  by  no  means  eat  meat  forever ;  that  is,  I 
will  forever  abstain  from  it.''  So  the  Saviour  said  to  the 
fruitless  fig-tree :  "  Let  no  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  forever.*' 
Such  a  use  of  these  words  misleads  no  one,  and  brings  no 
doubt  as  to  their  true  meaning  when  applied  to  things  which 
are  in  themselves  capable  of  an  absolutely  boundless  future* 
The  steps  of  the  argument  here  attempted  may  be  thus  re*- 
capitulated. 

1.  oVfj?  in  Hebrew  is  the  word  above  any  other,  and  used 
many  times  more  than  all  others,  to  express  eternal  duration. 

2.  This  word  is  rendered  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Oxe 
Old  Testament,  which  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
by  ata>v  and  auoi/i09  nearly  fifty  times  to  one  where  it  is  ren- 
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tiered  by  any  other  irord ;  tlms  proving  tiiat  these  were  the 
words  in  general  use  in  the  days  of  Christ,  to  express  the 
meaning  f oreyier  and  everlasting  of  the  Hebrew  b^i:^ . 

S.  This  meaning  of  these  words  is  confirmed  throughout 
by  the  usage  of  them  in  the  New  Testament.  For  if  we 
leave  oat  tMrty-tiiree  instances  where  altop  does  not  relate 
to  duration,  and  tibo  ten  in  which  it  and  its  derivatives  relate 
to  the  past,'  in  the  sense  of  ancient  times,  or  f rdm  everlast- 
ing; and,  farther,  leave  out,  for  the  present,  the  fifteen 
which  apply  to  future  retribution,  we  find  these  words,  one 
or  the  other,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  times ;  one  hundred, 
or  more  than  three  fourths  of  these,  relate  either  to  God  or 
the  blessedness  of  his  people ;  and  the  remaining  fifteen  in 
genend  correctly  transh^d  forever  or  everlasting,  but  some- 
times in  tiie  sense  of  always  or  perpetually,  or  with  a  nega- 
tive by  never,  as  when  Peter  said,  "Thou  shalt  never  wash 
my  t&dV*  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that,  while  the  noun 
aitipy  with  a  preposition  used  adverbially  in  the  sense  at 
forever,  is  applied,  as  in  this  case,  simply  to  all  future  timej 
the  adjective  aU>9U^  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament 
except  in  tiie  sense  of  etemai^  having  reference  either  to  the 
past  or  the  future^  unless  we  except  from  this  those  instances 
in  which  it  ia  aj^lied  to  the  future  condition  of  tiie  wickedi 

Shall  these  be  excepted  ?  Is  there  any  ground  in  philology 
to  make  thorn  exceptions  to  the  general  usage  of  aiiv,  and 
to  the  otherwise  uniform  usage  of  ahimor'i  If  we  believed 
that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  who  empldyed  these  words  in 
setting  forth  the  subject,  before  us  spoke  with  no  more  than 
human  avthority,  we  should  discover  no  ground  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  meaning  of  their  language  and  the  doctrine  which 
they  intended  to  teach.  We  should  interpret  their  words  as 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  they  are 
generally  interpreted  by  l^ose  who  disbelieve  in*  their  divine 
inspiration  and  authority.  Of  words  that  are  met  with  as 
frequently  as  o^Hy.  in  Hebrew,  and  aidv  and  aiowio^  in  Qreek, 
and' forever  and  everlasting  in  English,  I  think'  it  would  be 
difficult  to  &id  one  in  either  of  the  languages  of  a  more  con- 
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sistent,  and,  in  their  proper  connections,  uniform  and  tm- 
fluctuating  signification  than  any  one  of  these  three. 

Christ  uses  the  word  eUdp  once,  and  ala^vuK  four  times  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  wicked.  In  Matt,  xviii.  8, 
"  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed,  rather 
than  having  two  hands  or  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  everlasting 
fire."  Matt.  xxv.  41,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
Matt.  xxv.  46, "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 

In  this  last  example  it  is  important  to  notice  tie  clear 
contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  righteous  and  of  the 
wicked,  as  here  set  forth.  The  difference  is  not  in  the 
duration  of  one  or  the  other,  for  the  same  word  is  used  in 
both  cases  to  describe  this  idea ;  but  one  is  punishment,  while 
the  other  is  life.  As  to  the  quality  of  duration  they  are 
asserted  to  be  exactly  parallel.  Everlasting  punishment, 
/coXaaiv  amviov ;  everlasting  life,  ^miv  aldaviov. 

In  view  of  the  language  here  employed  by  the  Saviour, 
uncontradicted  and  unmodified  by  any  other  word  of  his, 
but  strengthened  by  all  his  instructions  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  it  is  as  certain  as  language  can  make  it  that,  if  he 
intended  to  teach  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
he  also  intended  to  teach  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  In  Matt.  xii.  82,  '^  The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  never  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in 
the  world  to  come."  This  world  and  the  world  to  come  take 
in  the  whole  existence  of  the  human  race.  To  fail  of  for- 
giveness both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  is  to  fail 
utterly,  as  long  as  the  soul  exists. 

Consider,  also,  the  Saviour's  discourse  as  recorded  in 
Mark  ix.  48-4&  inclusive,  where,  in  setting  forth  the  doom 
of  the  wicked,  he  thrice  repeats  his  appeal  to  "  the  unquench- 
able fire,  where  their  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched  ";  the  eternal  duration  of  punishment  being  asserted 
not  by  the  words  forever  or  everlasting,  but  by  denying  its 
end :  ^'  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  ^ 
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Of  like  import  is  the  instruction  given  in  Lnke  xri.,  in  the 
stoiy  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ,^  "  Between  us  and  you 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  so  that  they  which  would  pass 
from  hence  to  you  cannot,  neither  can  they  pass  to  us  that 
would  come  from  thence."  These  words  were  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Abraham  by  the  Saviour,  to  teach  something  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  departed  souls.  Besides  other 
instruction  imparted  by  the  story,  there  was  this :  that  the 
golf  between  the  righteous  and  tiie  wicked,  after  the  death 
of  the  body,  is  impassable.  To  suppose  that  out  of  regard 
to  Jewish  prejudices,  or  for  any  other  reason,  he  would  give 
the  countenance  which  he  here  does  to  such  an  opinion  when 
it  was  contrary  to  truth,  a  mere  fiction  or  Jewish  fable,  is 
opposed  to  all  that  he  tells  us  of  his  errand  into  this  world : 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  to  be  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life.  Now  make  the  supposition  that  instead  of  the  decla- 
ration above,  the  Saviour  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Abraham 
the  utterance,  substantially,  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in 
Plymouth  Pulpit  (New  Series,  p.  97)  :  "  Son,  be  comforted ; 
for  if  there  be  summer  in  heaven  you  will  find  it.  Though 
you  be  plunged  into  the  depths  of  hell,  if  you  long  for  such 
a  God  as  is  manifest  by  Jesus  Christ,  you  will  find  him. 
Ton  will  see  him  for  yourself,  and  not  another  for  you. 
Tou  will  be  like  him  yet,  though  it  be  myriads  of  ages 
hence.*'  Had  the  Saviour  done  this,  he  would  have  left  no 
doubt  that  he  intended  to  teach  that  all  men  would  event* 
ually  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  QoA.  This  would  have 
given  full  warrant  to  the  preacher's  closing  and  emphatic 
announcement  in  the  above  discourse,  thus:  ^^This  is  my 
gospel,  the  tidings  of  a  God,  who  is,  out  of  his  own  patience 
and  suffering,  working  the  salvation  of  the  universe.  Yea 
and  amen.^^  But  instead  of  this,  Christ  said,  ^^  Between  us 
and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  so  that  they  which  would 
pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot,  neither  can  they  pass  to  us 
that  would  come  from  thence."  Clear  and  decided  is  the 
declaration  here  made  that  that  gulf  cannot  be  passed.  Who 
then  really  believing  in  Jesus  as  a  divine  and  infallible 
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teacher,  will  veature  to  say  that  it  can  be  passed,  even 
^^  though  it  be  myriads  of  ages  hence." 

But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  as  independent  of  all  the 
explicit  testimony  which  haa  been  here  brought  forward* 
On  the  supposition  tliat  aUiv  and  ai(ivto<i  had  never  been 
used  in  relation  to  future  retribution,  and  that  those  dis* 
courses  of  the  Saviour  in  Matt  xzv.,  Mark  ix.,  and  Luke 
xvi.  were  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  how  would  the  matter 
stand  ?  What  is  the  general  outiook  of  the  Saviour's  teach- 
ing on  the  subject?  Reference  can  be  made  only  tp  a  few 
of  many  citations  which  would  be  in  point.  ^^  The  broad 
way,  the  wide  gate,  which  leads  to  destruction ;  many  go  in 
thereat"  (Matt.  vii.  18).  "And  the  ruin  of  tiiat  house 
was  great"  (Luke  vi.  49),  "The  Son  of  Man  shall  send 
forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  king- 
dom all  things  that  offend  and  them  which  do  iniquity,  and 
shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire ;  there  shall  be  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  "  (Matt.  xiii.  41,  42).  "  So  shall  it 
be  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  angels  shall  come  forth  and 
sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them 
into  the  furnace  of  fire ;  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth"  (Matt.  xiii.  49,  60).  "But  he  shall  say,  I  tell 
you  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  lure ;  depart  from  me,  all  ye 
workers  of  iniquity;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,  when  ye  shall  see  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
and  all  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and  you  your- 
selves thrust  out"  (Luke  xiii,  27,  28).  "The  hour  ia 
coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  grave  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil 
unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation"  (John  v.  2^).  Moat 
noteworthy  is  the  manner  in  which  these  instructions  were 
given.  That  loving  Saviour,  who  came  down  from  heaven 
to  save  men,  spoke  of  these  terrible  things  without  apology^ 
misgiving,  or  reserve,  and  left  no  single  word  to  allay  the 
terror  they  must  awaken. 

Only  one  more  quotation  will  be  given  from  the  words  of 
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Christ.  They  are  from  his  last  prayer,  cecorded  in  John 
xvii. :  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  whieh  thoa 
hast  given  me/'  Is  it  possible  to  regard  otherwise  than 
utterly  and  forever  hopeless  the  condition  of  those  whom  . 
the  Sayiour  distinctly  and  specifically  excepts  from  the 
benefits  of  his  prayer  7 

The  argument  as  presented  rests  entirdy  on  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  need  not  be  prosecuted  further.  For  >f  it  is  not 
jffOTed  that  he  taught  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
would  1:16  without  end,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  apostlea 
believed  or  taught  it,  or  that  anybody  else  ever  believed  or 
taught  it*  As  doctrines  of  revelation,  that  of  eternal  life 
and  that  of  eternal  death  rest  upon  the  same  basis  of  scrip- 
toral  proofs  They  must^  therefore,  stand  together  or  f eJl 
toggether.  Every  argument  drawn  from  tiie  Saviour's  teach 
ings  in  favor  of  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  is 
equally  valid  to  prove  that  the  wicked  will  go  away  into, 
eternal  punishment ;  and  no  argument  can  le^timately  be 
drawn  from  the  language  of  the<  Saviour's  instructions  against 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  which  does  not  strike 
wiih  equal  force  against  the  scriptural  proof  of  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  life.  For  since  the  duration  of  punishment  to  the 
wicked  and  of  life  to  the  righteous  is  expressed  by  the  same 
word,  to  deny  the  eternity  of  punishment  is  to  deny  the 
authority  and  validity  of  the  Saviour's  promise  of  eternal  life 
to  his  lolloweia^  except  sq  far  as  we  may  fancy  reasons  for 
trusting  in  his  promise,  independent  of  our  confidence  in  him 
as  our  infallible  and  authoritative  Teacher.  Considering  that 
he  who  came  to  bear  witness  of  the  truth  uttered  those  words 
in  Matt.  xxv. :  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  tiie  devil  and  his  angels,"  and  ''These 
diall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,"  —  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  because  we  cannot  see  its 
consistency  with  the  divine  benevolence,  must  logically 
involve  the  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  latent  influence  of  prejudice  or  mis- 
conception and  false  training  on  religious  belief,  that  it  may 
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be  proper  for  us  charitably  to  believe  that  many  who  deny 
the  plain  instructions  of  Christ  on  this  subject,  are  yet  so  far 
loyal  to  him  in  heart  that  they  will  be  personally  accepted 
by  the  heart-searching  Judge  as  his  true  friends  and  disciples. 
But  if  called  on  to  give  our  sanction  to  any  one  as  a  religions 
teacher  or  preacher  of  the  gospel  who  denies  this,  or  holds  it 
so  feebly  and  hesitatingly  that  he  does  not  preach  it,  such 
charity  is  entirely  misplaced.  In  his  commission  to  his  min- 
isters, the  Saviour  says, "  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  We  cannot  doubt  that 
true  loyalty  to  him  will  prompt  careful  obedience  to  bis  in- 
structions ;  and  that  such  obedience  will  demand,  and  will  be 
seen  to  demand,  from  the  professed  teacher  of  religion  the 
earnest  declaration  of  the  truth,  as  taught  by  the  Saviour's 
own  lips,  that  when  the  righteous  are  received  to  life  eternal 
the  wicked  will  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment.  To 
call  this  in  question  is  to  the  same  extent  to  call  in  question 
the  reality  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  admit  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Founder,  and  yet  deny 
a  doctrine  which  he  taught  so  clearly  and  with  such  emphatic 
reiteration.  And  not  less  preposterous  is  it  to  suppose  tiiat 
an  infallible  Teacher,  with  a  heart  full  of  kindness  to  the  race 
which  he  came  to  redeem,  would  employ  the  same  word  to 
describe  the  duration  of  punishment  to  the  wicked  as  of  life 
to  the  righteous,  if  it  were  not  as  truly  his  purpose  to  inflict 
the  one  as  to  bestow  the  other.  Nothing  could  be  more  at 
variance  with  veracity  and  with  the  spirit  V)f  true  benevo- 
lence than  to  seek  to  frighten  men  witii  the  threatening  of 
evil  that  was  sure  never  to  come. 

The  earnest  study  of  this  subject  can  scarcely  fail  to  con- 
vince every  sincere  inquirer  after  truth  that  no  man  is  worthy 
to  be  approved  or  employed  or  listened  to  as  a  Christian 
teacher  who  has  any  misgiving  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  taught  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  will 
be  eternal,  and  that  this  doctrine  is  true. 
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Micahii.  9;  It.  5,7;  T.  2;  Tii.U.    5 
Zeph.  ii.  9.  1 

Bib,  iii.  6.  fi> 

Zech.  i.  5.  1 

Mali. 4;  iii 4.  _» 

Total,  44<^ 

AUp. 

Matt.  Ti.  13 ;  xii.  3^;  xiii  22,  39, 
40, 49 ;  xxi.  19 ;  xxIt.  3 ;  xxTiii. 
20.  » 

Mark  iii.  29 ;  It.  19;  x.  30;  xl.  14.    4 
Luke  i  33, 55,70;zTi.  a;  xtULSO; 
XX.  34, 35.  7 
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John  It.  li ;  vi.  61, 58 ;  riii.  35, 51, 

52 ;  ix.  32 ;  x.  28 ;  xi.  26  ;  xii. 

84  ;  xiii.  8 ;  xi?.  16. 
Acts  iii.  21 ;  xr.  18. 
Bom.  i.  25 ;  ix.  5 ;  xL  36 ;  xii.  2 ; 

xvi.  27. 
1  Cor.i.20;iL6,7,  8;iU.  18;Tui. 

13;  x.11. 
S  Cor.  IT.  4;  ix.  9;  xi.  31. 
Gal.  i.  4,  5. 

Eph.i.21;  ii.2,7;  iii. 9,11, 21;  Iv.lS. 
Phil.  iv.  20. 
Col.  i.  26. 

1  Tim.  i.  17 ;  vi.  17. 

2  Tim.  iv.  10, 18. 
Titus  ii.  12. 

Heb.  i.  2,  8 ;  v.  6 ;  ri.  5,  20 ;  rii. 

17, 21, 24, 28 ;  ix.  26 ;  xi.  3 ;  xiii. 

8  21 
1  Pet.  i*.  23,  25  ;  iy.  11 ;  r.  U. 
2Pet.  ii.  17;  iii.  18. 

1  John  ii.  17. 

2  John  ii. 
Jnde  xiii.  25. 

Bey.  i.  6, 18;  iv.  9,  10 ;  r.  13,  14; 
yii.  12 ;  X.  6 ;  xi.  15 ;  xiy.  15 ;  xy. 
7 ;  xix.  3 ;  xx.  10 ;  xxii.  5. 
Total, 


Ji4 

104 


AlflSt'iof. 

Matt  xTiii.  8 ;  xix.  16, 29 ;  xxy.  41, 

46.  6 

Biarkiii.29;  x.17,30.  3 

Luice  x.  25;  xvi.  9;  xviii.  18,  30.  4 
John  iii.  15,  16,  36 ;  iy.  14,  36 ;  y. 

24,  39 ;  ri.  27,  40,  47,  54,  68 ;  x. 

29 ;  xii.  25,  50;  xvii.  2,  3.  17 

Acts  xiii.  46,  48.  S 
Rom.  ii.  7;  v.  21 ;  yl.  22,  23;  xyi. 

25,  26.  ft 
2Cor.  iy.  17,  18;  y.l.  3 
Gal.  yi.  8.  1 
2The8S.  i.  9;  ii.  16.  8 

1  Tim.  i.  16;  vi.  12, 16.  3 

2  Tim.  i.  9 ;  ii.  10,  2 
Titns  i.  2  ;  iiL  7.  3 
Philemon  15.  1 
Heb.  y.  9 ;  yi.  8 ;  ix.  12, 14, 15 ;  xiU. 

20.  ft 

1  Pet  y.  10.  1 

2  Pet  i.  11.  1 
1  John  i.  2;  ii.  25;  iii.  15;  y..ll, 

13, 20.  ft 

Jnde  yii.  21.  8 

Bey.  xiy.  6.  __l 

Total,  70 


NOTES  TO   PRECEDING    ARTICLE. 

[The  preceding  Article  was  completed  and  sent  to  the  printer  before 
the  occurrence  of  recent  events  which  may  seem  to  make  it  peraonaL 
The  following  notes  have  been  prepared  not  by  the  author  of  the  ArdclCy 
but  by  another  contributor  to  this  magazine.] 

*  While  the  classic  Greek  may  be  used  as  a  source  of  much  information 
in  respect  to  the  language  of  the  Septuagint,  still,  in  case  of  doubt,  the 
decisive  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  Septuagint  alone.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  subject  among  subjects  treated  in  Greek,  the  fact  that  the  work 
18  a  translation,  which  class  of  work  never  exhibits  the  pliability  of  an 
original  essay,  and  the  evident  ignorance  of  Hebrew  displayed  by  some 
of  the  translators,  make  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  almost  an  idiom  by 
itself.  Nor  can  the  original  Hebrew  be  always  used  as  determining  the 
meaning  of  its  translation,  so  frequent  are  the  mistakes  of  the  translators. 

'  Writers  should  be  careful,  in  searching  out  parallel  uses  of  Greek 
words  in  classic  works,  to  get  the  popular  uses  of  such  words.  The  New 
Testament  is  eminently  a  book  of  the  people.  Christ  spoke  the  langoage 
of  the  people,  and  so  did  his  disciples.  John's  Xoyos  is  not  Fhilo*8  K6yoq. 
True,  there  are  technical  terms  in  the  Bible,  —  Xoyos  is  one,  **  life  **  is 
another,  and  there  are  many  more.  New  Testament  Greek  is  a  **  con- 
▼erted  language."  But  biblical  technics  have  their  roots  in  the  speech  of 
the  common  people,  and  are  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  it.  The 
Bohools  had  another  set  of  technical  terms,  modelled  upon  their  own  ideas. 
Of  these,  at  above  said,  we  are  to  beware. 
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'  Hieie  was  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  in  the  air  in  those  days,  which 
maj  have  affected  the  common  speech  greatly,  although  insensibly.  It  is 
80  to-day.  Our  missionaries  in  the  Orient  find  among  Armenian  lads,  who 
have  never  seen  a  book  on  that  subject,  or  heard  a  lecturer,  deep  questions 
aboQt  deyelopmenU  These  thoughts  come  from  the  mental  environment 
of  the  age.  If  so  now,  why  not  so  then  ?  Yet  the  ideas  are  in  these  days 
popular  in  form,  and  are  expressed  in  words  which  interpret  themselves^ 

^  TiiB philological  interpretations  of  the  Greek  Fathers  should  always  be 
respectfully  listened  to.  Being  Greeks,  they  could  feel  their  mother  tongue 
u  we  cannot  But  their  fancies  are  too  likely  to  lead  us  astray,  if  we 
depend  upon  them  further  than  this.  * 

*  Vide  Lange's  Com.  Note  by  Rov.  J.  F.  McCurdy,  and  Prof.  Conant's 
translation. 

*  The  most  the  Hebrew,  can  offer  as  analogous  to  the  Greek  o2  aWcs 
rw  aJuavwy  is  the  phrase  D^d'Jg  ^'j'p  • 

'  The  word  '*  always  "  is  used  in  our  common  speech  with  a  similar  modi- 
fication of  meaning.  Take,  for  example,  the  cases  quoted  in  Webster's 
Dictbnary  as  illustrative  of  the  same  meaning  of  this  word :  ^*  God  is 
dwaifs  the  same,"  and : 

"  Even  in  heaven  his  [Mammon's]  looks  and  thooghts 
Were  always  downward  bent." 
What  a  difference  of  meaning  I    And  yet  who  can  mistake  it?    The 
latter,  however,  is  a  case  of  modification,  and  not  the  strict  use  of  the  term. 

*  The  application  of  researches  made  upon  the  digamma  to  this  word 
has  cleared  many  difficulties  as  to  its  variation  in  signification,  and  has 
settled  the  temporal  reference  of  its  derivative  ouovto^.  Ahav  is  derived 
from  the  root  aiF,  This  root  appears  in  Greek  as  dc^,  always;  in  Latin 
as  aevwn;  in  German  as  ewig;  in  English  as  ever.  'AlfScos,  the  other  word 
for  eternal  (Rom.  i.  20 ;  Jude  6)  is  from  the  same  root  (Vide  Liddell  and 
Scott,  last  ed.).  The  idea  of  time  is,  therefore,  inextricably  involved  in 
the  very  origin  of  the  word.  With  the  idea  of  totality  of  duration  as  the 
primitive  meaning,  the  word,  if  applied  to  a  man,  would  easily  come  to 
mean  lifetime^  since  it  is  then  restricted  like  all  similar  words  according 
to  the  nature  of  its  subject.  The  meaning  generation,  arises  in  a  similar 
way.  Transition  from  lifetime  to  time  of  life  is  the  same  on  any  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  word.  The  meaning  dutpensation,  worlds  that  is,  a  long 
space  of  time  peerdiarly  marked  off,  is  obtained  by  the  same  process  of 
restriction  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Such  changes,  as  from 
lifetime^  through  life,  principle  of  life,  to  spinal  marrow  become,  explicable 
when  the  root  idea  is  properly  conceived.  But  even  if  these  changes  are 
inexplicable,  no  such  meaning  as  spinal  marrow,  e.g.  can  be  used  as  an 
irrefbtable  agument  against  eternity  as  the  proper  meaning.  Absolute  con- 
tradictions are  found  in  two  meanings  of  the  same  word,  and  yet  neither 
can  be  denied.    Who  will  explain  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  one  who 
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demands  to  know  all  the  eteps  of  the  change  of  meanings,  the  case  of  the 
Hebrew  *^sa  which  means  to  know^  and  not  to  know  t  In  fact,  there  are 
not  always  steps  in  these  changes  for  language  leaps. 

•  E.g.  Titus  ii.  12 ;  Heb.  i.  2 ;  ix.  26 ;  xi.  8.  Nearly  always,  some  trace 
of  the  original  distinction  between  Kocyuo^  and  ahav  can  be  seen. 

^  The  ^  element  of  duration  **  must  be  introduced ;  for  it  is  in  the  very 
ground-work  of  the  word.  The  absurdity  of  giving  olcuviof  a  qualitative 
force,  instead  of  a  temporal  force,  as  is  done  by  the  advocates  of  restora- 
tion, is  illustrated  very  forcibly  by  substituting  this  rendering  in  2  Cor. 
xiv.  17-v.  1.  The  whole  point  of  the  passage  is  to  be  found  in  its 
contrasts  between  temporariness  and  eternity.  '*  For  our  light  affliction 
which  is  hut  for  a  moment^  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  weight 
of  glory  in  another  toorld,**  This  will  pass,  but  is  far  inferior  in  force  to 
our  translation. — "  While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at 
the  things  which  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  belong  to  this 
toorldf  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  to  another"  Indeed  I  quite  a 
piece  of  information  I  Now,  can  we  believe  that  a  sensible  writer  would 
say  this  ? — "  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were 
dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  in 
the  heavens,  in  another  toorld,"    That  this  is  the  sense  is  incredible. 

"  Some,  as,  for  instance,  the  late  Canon  Eingsley  (see  his  Life,  recently 
published),  assert  that,  as  the  only  office  of  fire  or  of  the  worm  is  to  purify 
by  consuming  corrupted  matter,  setting  the  elements  free  to  enter  into  new 
combinations,  so  the  punishment  of  the  future  world  is  merely  to  purge 
the  soul  of  sin.  The  fatal  objection*to  this  interpretation  is,  that  such  is 
not  the  popular  conception  of  fire  and  the  worm.  The  man  of  science 
looks  at  them  so ;  but  the  people  think  only  of  the  destroying  fire  and  the 
gnatDing  worm.  Christ,  in  talking  to  the  people,'  must  have  used  popular 
language.  This  interpretation  forces  upon  the  words  a  meaning  belonging 
only  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  science.    It  cannot  stand. 

"  Bestorationists  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rich  man  is  said  to 
be  not  in  Hell  (Pccwa),  but  in  Hades  (^AiSiys).  They  therefore  declare 
that  this  concerns  only  the  intermediate  state,  and  cannot  be  used  as  an 
argument  in  this  discussion.  But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it  is  not  properly 
translated  Bell  (vide  Smith's  Bib.  Diet,  Art  <*  Hell,  Supplement,  by 
President  Bartlett)  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  Hades  which  will  issue  in  Hell; 
for  it  is  the  region  of  torments,  the  lowest  deep,  whence  Dives  looks  up. 
Waiving  this  point,  we  may  further  ask  what  light  is  here  thrown  upon 
the  probability  of  repentance  under  future  discipline  ?  Not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  repentance  can  be  presented.  Dives  wishes  his  agony  may  be 
relieved,  but  does  not  speak  of  sorrow  for  sin.  He  would  send  Lazaros 
to  save  his  brethren  firom  pain,  but  never  a  lisp  is  there  of  desire  to  save 
them  from  sin.  Can  better  evidence  be  presented  of  the  adamantine 
hardness  of  his  heart  than  this, — that,  even  under  the  wrath  of  a  loving 
Gt)d|  his  only  thought  Is  of  selfish  relief  ?  f.  h.7. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

flORAE  SAMARITANAE;  OB,  A  COLLECTION  OF  VARIOUS 
READINGS  OP  THE  SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH  COM- 
PARED WITH  THE  HEBREW  AND  OTHER  ANCIENT 
VERSIONa 

BT  KBT.  B.  PICK,  PH.D.,  BOCHX8TBX,  N.T. 

DEUTERONOMY. 
CHAP.  I. 
1  and  in  the  soath  —  Sam.  ^33  in  the  soatL 
8  behold —  Sam.  *iK'n  behold  je ;  Sept.  SScrc ;  and  the  other  ancient 
TCTsions. 
which  the  Lord  sware — Sam.  "^n^niSd  ^v?M  which  I  sware; 

Sept.  ^  &fjLO(ra, 
nnto  them  and  to  their  seed  —  Sam.  uyiA  nrb  tmto  their  seed. 
12  and  yonr  burden  —  Sam.  your  burden. 
15  and  captains  over  fifties  —  Sam.  captains  over  fifties  "^''W. 
2S  OUT  brethren  —  Sam.  'tS'^nx'^  and  our  brethren. 

and  taller  than  we;  the  cities  —  Sam.  D*n9i  "^q  a^i  and  more 
than  we ;  and  the  cities. 

35  sware  to  give  unto  your  &tlier — Sato.  M^na^b  •T»ao5  sware 

unto  yonr  fistthers ;  Sept.  t&fuxra  roi$  ^rttrpocriv  avro>v. 

36  becaose  he  hath  —  Sam.  because  while  he  hath  '^  *f^* 

89  and  your  children  which  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge  between 
good  and  evU,  they  shall  —  Sam.  en  Da*«a3*i  and  your  children 
^ey  shall. 

41  against  the  Lord  we  will-^  Sam.  ^^'Tbi!(  rvrri  against  the  Lord 
our  Grody  we  will ;  Sept  icvpiov  rov  0€<nj ;  Syr. 

43  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  —  Sam.  commandment  of  the 

Lord  your  God,,  and  D3'»ni». 

44  and  the  Amorites  who — Sam.  "t^yaarf^  '^iwn  "ncKn  and  the 

Amorites,  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Canaanites  who. 
CHAP.  n. 
5  of  their  land  —  Sam.  rtcn*^  Dsnttn  of  their  land  a  possession^ 
7  of  thy  hand —  Sam.  T^^  of  thy  hands ;  Sept.  rSav  x^ifHov  <rav. 
At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  reads  what  is  found  in 
Numb.  xx.  14,  17, 18 :  And  I  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of 
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Edom,  Baying,  I  will  pass  throagh  thj  country.  I  will  not 
pass  through  the  fields  or  through  the  vineyards,  neither  will 
we  drink  of  the  water  of  the  wells :  we  will  go  by  the  king's 
highway,  we  will  not  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, 
until  we  have  passed  thy  borders.  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt 
not  pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against  thee  with  the  sword. 
9  contend  with  them  in  battle  —  Sam.  la'napn  ba<i  contend  with 
theoL 

11  which  also  were  accounted  giants,  as  the  Anakims;  but  the 

Moabites  call  them  Enims  —  Sam.  (the  first  part  is  wanting, 
and  reads)  but  the  Moabites  call  them  Enims. 

12  destroyed  them  from  before  them,  and  dwelt  —  Sam.  trwen 

*ao^^  Dtoi'^^i  Drr»3BO  r-rr  and  the  Lord  destroyed  them  from 
before  them,  and  succeeded  them  and  dwelt 

13  now  rise  up  —  Sam.  150  ic^p  nrri  and  now  rise  up,  take  your 

journey ;  Sept.  #cai  dfraparc  vfieU  koL 
81  give  Sihon  —  Sam.  "^'naxn  Y'2ian  -;bo  yrr^  give  Sihon  the  king 

of  Heshbon,  the  Amorite  ;  jScuriXca  *E<r€j3a)v  rov  ^AfjLo^^axov, 
84  of  every  city  —  Sam.  ^^y  ba  nx  of  all  cities. 
86  "^rSBb  before  us  —  Sam.  *\5l«»a  into  our  hands ;    Sept  cis  tws 

CHAP.  ni. 
12  by  the  river  Axnon  —  Sam.  isnx  bna  nB»  b^  ^OK  by  the  brink 
of  the  river  Amon;  Sept.  vapk  to  x^^^^  "xtiyMp^  'Apvtdv; 
Syr.  KPBO. 

14  Jair  the  sou  —  Sam.  and  Jair  the  son  ^""K^l. 

•'nDTOTi'^  Maachathi — Sam.  "n^aani  Machathi ;  Sept  Maxotfu 
19  your  wives,  and  your  little  ones,  and  your  cattle — Sam.  your 
little  ones,  and  your  wives,  and  your  catties ;  Sept  rh,  tcrrpnij 

VfUilV. 

21  all  that  the  Lord  your  God — Sam.  him  h«5  *cx  v9  all  that 
the  Lord. 

CHAP.  IV. 
2  command  you  —  Sam.  nv^n  oanK  command  yon  to  day. 
5  nx^  behold —  Sam.  iKn  behold  ye;  Sept  fficre. 
21  530*^*1  and  sware  —  Sam.  omitted. 

25  when  thou  shalt  beget  —  Sam.  *rT*4^n  ■«d  when  ye  shall  beget. 
-phbK  n^rr^  the  Lord  thy  God — Sam,  CD^niK  n*n^  the  Lord 
your  Grod. 
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S3  the  Toice  of  God—  Sam.  tr^  D-n^M  &'ip  D9  the  voice  of  the 

living  God ;  Sept  lurro^, 
S7  with  his  mighty  —  Sam.  bmah  *!rca*t  and  with  his  mighty. 
45  trpnsv\  and  the  statates  -^  Sam.  D^pnh  the  statates. 
49  sea  of  the  plain^  under — Sam.  nnn  rbion  fft  l-Q-tyn  sea  of  the 

plain,  the  salt  sea,  under. 

CHAP.  V. 
5  I  stood  —  Sam.  '^^^  and  I  stood ;  Sept  K&yia. 
8  naisn  bs^any  likeness  —  Sam.  hd*nsn  ^ai  or  any  likeness. 

18  thoa  shalt  not  do  —  Sam.  'O  twsr\  vh^  in  it  then  shalt  not  do; 

Sept  ly  avrg, 
nor  thy  man-servant — Sam.  ytyp  thy  man-servant 
nor  thibe  ox  —  Sam.  "p^.O  thine  ox. 

19  neither  shalt  thou  —  Sam.  thou  shalt  not  tfb. 

21  thy  neighbor's  wife  —  Sam.  thy  neighbor's  house, 
thy  neighbor's  house  —  Sam.  thy  neighbor's  wife. 

At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  inserts,  with  some  alter* 
ations,  xxviL  2-6  and  xL  80,  as  in  Ex.  xx.  17,  where  the  quo- 
tation is  given. 

22  fire,  of  the  doud— Sam.  1»  ysn  OMh  -^ira  fire,  of  the  darkness, 

the  cloud ;  Sept  o-icoros,  yv6^o^» 
27  and  his  greatness —  Sam.  iViA  nK  his  greatness. 
29  keep  all  my — Sam.  '•n'^co  nK  keep  my. 
81  and  the  statutes  —  Sam.  b^pnn  the  statutes. 

CHAP.  VL 
2  which  I  conunand  thee  —  Sam.  W^  which  I  command  thee  to 
day ;  Sept  a-i^fupov, 

7  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  — 

Sam.  *paTDa  *pna  y^h^  in  the  house,  when  thou  walkest  by 
tiie  way,  when ;  Sept  iy  dUtf. 

8  thine  hand  —  Sam.  ^p^  thine  hands. 

9  of  thy  house  —  Sam.  *pra  of  thy  houses ;  Sept  rdav  oicQv  acv ; 

Syr. 

11  and  houses  —  Sam.  Q*^na  houses;  Sept  olc^^. 
and  wells  —  Sam.  n*ni3  wells ;  Sept  XoKKovq, 

12  forget  the  Lord —  Sam.  forget  the  Lord  thy  God  T»hi«  irun ; 

Sept  Kvplov  Tov  $€ov  axA)  (id.  vs.  18). 
20  and  when — Sam.  "'O  n*«m  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when ;  Sept 
fcal  Scrroi  oray* 
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20  and  the  statutes  —  Sam.  tyipnn  the  statates. 

28  which  he  sware  —  Sam.  n^m  9309  ^lOK  which  the  Lord  sware; 

Sept  irvpiOf  6  $909  '^fAUiV. 

24  that  he  might — Sam.  *onn'«nh^*i  and  that  he  might. 

as  it  is  at  this  day —  Sam«  htn  d*pb  as  to-day ;  Sept  wnnp  tta 
on^ficpoF. 

CHAP.  vn. 

4  *n^*\  that  they  may  serve  —  Sam.  ^09^  that  he  may  serve; 

Sept  Kcu  Aarpcvo-ci ;  Volg. 

5  *iTD9n  ye  shall  ded — Sam.  rwm  thou  shalt  deaL 

6  Ta  thee — Sam.  •p't  and  thee. 

11  D*«pnn  mi  and  the  statates — Sam.  trpnh  riK  the  statutes. 

18  T^n^ni  and  thy  wine—  Sam.  Tttmn  thy  wine. 

9309  ^Ctt  which  he  sware  —  Sam.  tvm  yaoa  >i«9k  which  the 
Lord  sware ;  Sept  icvptot. 

19  nnxm  and  the  signs  *— Sam.  nMi&u-i  the  signs ;  Sept  ra  oi^/am; 

Syr.  KninK. 
22  fa&n  before  thee — Sam.  -f»Ve  from  before  thee;  Sept  dsri 
v/Kxn&irov  crov. 

CHAP.  vra. 

7  into  a  good  land — Sam.  ronni  rniD  pK  bK  into  a  good  and 

wide  land ;  Sept  koL  iroXXi^. 

8  and  vines  and  fig-trees-:— SanufOfi^n  \D^  vines,  fig-trees;  Sept. 

^ircXoit  (rvKoL 
15  and  scorpions  —  Sam.  a*)p9  scorpions. 
18  that  he  may  —  Sam.  irsbn  and  that  he  may. 

unto  thy  fathers  —  Sam.  apJ-^bi  pPUK'»b  omatti  yraitiA  unto  thy 

fistthers,  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

CHAP.  IX.   . 
5  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  —  Sam.  the  Lord  doth  n*m;  Sept. 

which  the  Lord  sware  —  Sam.  9309  *nsK  which  he  sware. 
7  forget  not — Sam.  rryan  i»\  and  forget  not 

thou  didst  depart  —  Sam*  &r»x^  you  did  depart ;  Sept  Ifipltfcrc ; 
Syr.  Iinifcyr. 

10  with  you  ^-  Sam.  usriv^  to  you ;  Sept.  vfAs  ifias. 

11  two  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables  of  the  covenant— Sam.  "^ao 

n*nan  mrb  two  tables  of  the  covenant. 
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12  a  molten  image  —  Sam.  hdos  i^  «  molten  calf. 
24  that  I  knew  yon— ^  Sam.  'inn  that  he  knew  joa ;  Sept^  hfyivO^ 
26  with  a  mi^ty  hand -r— Sam.  npmn  ■p'»a  with  thy  mighty  hand ; 
Sept  h  r^  PpaylavL  crov. 

28  lest  the  land  —  Sam.  pKh  &9  Ttatic^  lest  the  people  of  the  land ; 

Sept  oL  icorocicoiWcs  t^  yrp^* 

29  hroughtest  out  by — Sam.  trwsn  riKnn  bronghtest  ont  from 

Egypt  by ;  Sept  Ik  t^  Alywrrov. 

CHAP.  X. 
4  tsAvi  unto  y6n  —  Sam.  CDs:?  with  you. 

6  and  the  children  of  Israel  took  theif  journey  from  Beeroth 

of  the  children  of  Jaakan  to  Mosera —  Sam.  nroa  hvfTMCh  "^an 
lpr»  ■'aa  wn'*  miowo  and  the  children  of  Israel  took  their 
journey  from  Moseroth^  and  pitched  in  Bene-jaakan. 
there  Aaron  died,  there  he  was  buried,  and  Eleazar  his  son 
ministerred  in  the  priest's  office  in  his  stead  —  Sam.  omitted. 

7  from  thence  they  journeyed  unto  Gudgodah  —  Sam.  1503  Dir» 

minan  ism  from  thence  they  journeyed,  and  encamped  at 
Gudgodah. 

and  from  Gudgodah  to  Jotbatha  —  Sam.  hnat3*ia  -ait^i  WD3  ooa 
from  thence  they  journeyed,  and  encamped  at  Jotbatha. 

At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  inserts :  From  thence 
they  journeyed,  and  encamped  at  Ebronah.  From  thence  they 
journeyed,  and  encamped  at  Ezion-gaber.  From  thence  they 
journeyed,  and  encamped  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is 
Kadesh.  From  thence  they  journeyed,  and  encamped  at 
Mount  Hor ;  and  there  Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  there,  and 
Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  tiie  priest's  office  in  his  stead." 
(Comp.  Numb,  xxxiii.  »l-88.) 

10  he  would  not — Sam.  rtax  vk^  and  he  would  not 

11  before  the  people —  Sam.  nm  tssn  '»3fii  before  this  people ;  Sept 

rot)  Aaov  rovrov. 
18  to  keep  —  Sam.  incb'!  and  to  keep. 

of  the  Lord — Sam.  frt»  rr\rr  of  the  Lord  thy  God;  Sept 
Kvplav  ToO  Otciv ;  Syr.  THin. 
17  a  mighty  —  Sam.  and  a  mighty;  Sept  kcUl  i  ^o^<pos;  Yulg.  et 

potent;  Syr.  «*oat 
20  him — Sam.  inK*i  and  him. 

YOL.  XXXY.  lio.  138.  40 
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CHAP.  XI. 

1  and  his  statutes,  and  his  judgments,  and  his  commandments — 

Sam.  n'tDBOs*!  "nn^STSi  *nrpin  his  statutes,  and  his  command- 
ments, and  his  judgments ;  Sept.  tcaX  rk^  hrrakn  cUrrov,  koI  tos 
KpUrtii  avrov. 

2  his  mighty  hand — Sam.  and  his  mighty  hand;  Sept.  tcaX  t^ 

8  and  hb  miracles  —  Sam.  his  miracles. 

onto  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt  —  Sam.  nzruk  unto  Pharaoh. 

6  and  swallowed  them  up  and  their  households  —  SauL  bs  nan 
Dmra  n^ii  mpb  ^hdk  D-utn  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  all  the 
people  which  were  with  Korah  and  their  households. 

8  all  the  commandments  —  Sam.  the  commandments, 
command  thee  —  Sam.  carfit  nwa  command  you. 

9  to  giye  to  them  and  their  seed — Sam.  D9^tV  nnV  to  give  to  their 

seed. 
10  whither  thou  goest  —  Sam.  b^KS  Dnx  *^K  whither  you  go. 

thy  foot— Sam.  -pia-a  thy  feet 
18  and  to  serve  him  —  Sam.  *raA  to  serve  him. 

14  and  I  will  give  the  rain  of  your  land  —  Sam.  "prK  '^on  iroi  and 

he  will  give  the  rain  of  thy  land;  Sept  Koi  iwru  ror  ^cror 

and  thy  wine  —  Sam.  thy  wine. 

15  and  I  will  give — Sam.  and  he  will  give ;  Sept  iccu  iwru, 

18  your  hand  —  Sam.  your  hands. 

19  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest — Sam.  "prdba  rvoa  in 

the  house  when  thou  walkest ;  Sept  ^  oZnc^ 

20  of  thine  house — Sam.  *]^ra  of  thine  houses;  Sept  iw  olictMr. 

22  I  command  you  —  Sam.  D*i'tn  Dsnx  Idsq  I  conmiand  you  to- 

day ;  Sept.  tnifi€pw ;  Syr.  K»l'«. 

23  before  you  —  Sam.  "f  dcbo  before  thee, 
than  yourselves  —  Sam.  yon  than  yourself 

23  from  the  river  —  Sam.  ^ron  *p3*i  and  from  the  river;  Sept  ni 

Avb  Tov  irorofiov ;  Syr,  p\ 
80  of  Moreh  —  Sam.  D3S9  hyo  vc^ro  of  Moreh  over  against  Sichem. 
82  and  judgments  — Sam.  ta^^OBrnan  bd  nni  and  all  the  judgments. 

CHAP.  xn. 
5  shall  choose  -^  Sam.  *^m  chooses, 
thou  shalt  come— Sam.  DHKai  shall  ye  come;   Sept  ibcXco* 
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6  Dm  tm'nn  nK*)  and  the  heaye-ofierings  of  your  hand  —  Sam. 

D9*^nsi^  nKi  any  of  your  heave-ofierings ;  Sept  xeu  t^  cv^as 
Vfuav* 

7  your  hand  —  Sam.  tia*^*^  your  hands ;  Sept  Toi$  X^^P°^  ifjuav. 

11  will  choose  —  Sam.  *^na  chooses  (id.  vs.  14, 18,  2 1,  26) 
your  tithes  —  Sam.  and  your  tithes. 

and  the  heave-offerings  of  your  hand — Sam.  ti3TQ*i3'»  tiaTW.'nni 
and  your  heave-offerings  and  your  free-will-offerings;  Sept 
icoi  Toi  Sutfiara  vfuov. 

12  and  yoor  men-servants  —  Sam.  your  men-servants. 

16  ye  shall  not  eat —  Sam.  baKn  vb  thou  shalt  not  eat 

17  or  of  thy  vine  —  Sam.  of  thy  vine. 

of  thine  hand  —  Sam.  of  thine  hands ;  Sept  rSw  x«P<<>>v  iftiSay. 

18  and  thy  man-servant  —  Sam.  *fa9  thy  man-servant 
of  thine  hand  —  Sam.  f^  of  thine  hands. 

20  yrbvt  thy  God  — Sam.  D^bK  God. 

21  nse  onob  to  put  his  name  —  Sam.  **»»  r»  "ptii  to'  causa  his 

name  to  dwell. 
28  and  hear  —  Sam.  m9^  r\y&m  and  hear  and  do ;  Sept  mi  Sxov€ 

Koi  irociTcrcis. 
I  command  thee  —  Sam.  D't'th  y^xo  I  command  thee  this  day; 

Sept  {nifJLtfxjv;  Syr.  K»'^\ 
is  good  and  right  —  Sam.  a^Dhi  ^wr^  is  right  and  good. 
82  I  command  you  —  Sam.  Di'^n  y^xu  I  command  thee  to-day; 

Sept  ivT^XXofjual  aoi  OT^fJMpov ;  Yulg.  praectpio  tibi. 
thou  shalt  not  add  thereto^  nor  diminish  from  it — Sam.  you 

shall  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish. 

CHAP.  xin. 

5  your  €rod  —  Sam.  thy  God ;  Sept  rov  0€ov  <rov. 

which  hrought  you  —  Sam.  "pr:c^sn  which  hrought  thee ;  Sept 

6  thy  brother  —  Sam.  f  SK  p  T^riK  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy 

&ther ;  Sept  6  d8cX^d$  trav  iK  itarpoi  <rov, 
the  son  of  thy  mother  —  Sam.  "pK  p  1K  or  the  son  of  thy 

mother ;  Sept.  rj  he  iKqrpi^  <rav* 
11  nnoa^  *iwn  vh'y  and  shall  do  no  more  —  Sam.  n*9  ifi*^i')  iA^ 

r\y09h  and  do  henceforth  no  more ;  Sept  kou  oi  irpoaOii<r€v<Fiv 

Ire  Toaj<rai ;  Yulg.  et  neqtiaquam  lUtrafaciat. 
18  "ism  right  —  Sam.  ail»m  *yffm  right  and  good;  Sept  t^  kaXiv 

Koiri  ap€ur6y. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 
2  the  Lord  hath  chosen — Sam.  yrbti^  n*ttT»  *na  the  Lord  thy  God 

hath  chosen  ;  Sept.  icvptos  o  Ow  <rov ;  Syr,  'yrbvt. 
8  thou  shalt  not  eat —  Sam.  nbsKn  vA  yoa  shall  not  eat;  Sept  oS 


4  these  —  Sam.  nKti  and  these. 

the  sheep  — -  Sam.  mn  and  the  sheep ;  Sept  tcui  d/iyor. 

5  and  the  wild  ox  -—Sam.  ^n  the  wild  ox. 

7  the  cloven  hoof —  Sam.  hD^n  the  hoo^ 

8  Kin  riD^fi  the  hoof — Sam.  tucn^  mo  90e^  Km  rtonB  the  hoof 

and  cleaveth  the  cleft ;  Sept  lecu  6vv)^€i  Svuxan  iwXxjs* 
ira  Kbi  and  cheweth  not  —  Sam.  ^ty^  vA  tvy%  Kim  and  the  same 
oheweth  not  the  cud ;  Sept^  koX  revro  fujpVKWfihv  ov  /nrfpvKaraL 

9  these  —  Sam.  m  nKi  and  these. 

IS  hK^im  and  the  glede —  Sam.  rxtK^tn  nKi  and  the  Taltare ;  Sept 

iced  TOV  yVTTCU 

h^inni  and  the  vulture  -—  Sam.  omitted. 

15  and  the  cuckoo  —  Sam.  *^snvh  tfKW\  and  the  cuckoo  after  his 

kind, 
the  hawk  after  his  kind  —  Sam.  the  hawk. 

16  the  little  owl  —  Sam.  ^{borr  nKi  b*Dh  nK\  and  the  little  owl  and 

and  the  cormorant 

17  and  tiie  cormorant —  Sam.  omitted^ 

19  they  shall  not  be  eaten  —  Sam.  Dm  ibsKn  vb  ye  shall  not  eat 

of  them ;  Sept  ov  ^dryortf c  dv  oM^k. 
23.  shalt  eat  —  Sam.  mbsKi  shalt  eat  it;  Sept  oM. 

he  shall  choose  —  Sam.  yrbv^  nvr*  *iro  <he  Lord  thy  God  haUi 

chosen ;  Sept  icvpcos  6  6w* 

24  shall  choose  to  set  —  Sam.  nK  peb  ytbtk  tw^  *)ra  has  chosen 

to  place. 

25  shall  choose  —  Sam.  ^na  has  chosen. 

26  yt^^  or  for  wine  —  Sam.  '|'»^3  for  wine. 

88  and  lay  —  Sam.  inrrdni  and  lay  it ;  Sept  ojM. 
29  of  thine  hmd —  Sam.  yn^  of  thine  hands. 

CHAP.  XV. 
2  'nriK  iwn  and  his  brother  —  Sam.  1*TIK  nK  his  brother. 
4  rm^  the  Lord  —  Sam. -pnbK  mm  the  Lord  thy  God;  Sept 

KVfHOi  i  $€^  KTov  \  Vulg.  Domtnus  Deus  tuui  ;  Syr.  ^rftK. 
7  Inthyland  — Sam.fTKain  theland;  Sept  irT^yg. 
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10  thine  heart — Sam.  -pa^s  m  thine  heart. 

thine  hand —  Sam.  "pn*^  thine  hands. 
18  Ifb  not  —  Sam.  Kbi  and  not. 

20  shall  choose  —  Sam.  "irm  has  chosen. 

21  have  stny  blemish  —  Sam.  9n  Dis  ^a  *m  or  have  any  blemish. 

CHAP.  XVI. 
2  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  —  Sam.  -pnb»  him  -ira  ^K  which 

the  Lord  thy  Grod  hath  chosen ;  Sept.  kv/xos  6  Oto^ ;  Yolg. 

Dominus  tuus  ;  Syr.  *^bM  (id.  vs.  15). 
S  thoa  shalt  not  eat . . .  then  shalt  eat  —  Sion.  ye  shall  not  eat  •  •  • 

ye  shall  eat  ibsKn. 

4  at  even  —  Sam.  ira"^9n  y^:i  between  the  two  evenings. 

5  nth  not  —  Sam.  vh*\  and  not  (id.  vs.  19). 

6  D*^psn  Vk  at  the  place  — ,  Sam.  D^ipoa  in  the  place, 
shall  choose  —  Sam.  ^iro  hath  chosen  (id.  vs.  7)  11, 16). 

8  ms9  solemn  assembly  —  Sam.  An  a  feast. 
rtstfbn  a  work  —  Sam.  maj  naxba  is  any  servile  work. 

10  of  thine  hmd  —  Sam.  yn"^  of  thine  hands. 

11  and  thy  man-servant —  Sam.  "par  thy  man-servant  (id.  vs.  14). 
12.in  Egypt — Sam.  &*nas  pKa  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  Sept  iv  yg 

CHAP.  xvn. 
4  and  it  be  told  —  Sam.  n'ran'^  and  when  they  tell. 
6  or  three  witnesses —  Sam.  D^nr  rvaiiD  *«&  ^9  **.K  or  at  the  month 

of  three  witnesses. 
8  between  plea —  Sam.  "pn  pi  and  between  plea. 

shalt  choose  —  Sam.  "^na  hath  chosen  (id.  vs.  10). 
9^  and  thou  shalt  inqnire  — Sam.  ncn^n  and  they  shall  inquire; 
Sept  ^Kiiyr^avrcs. 

10  the  Lord  —  Sam.  the  Lord  thy  God;  Sept  Kvptoi  i  tf«k. 

11  according  to  the  judgment  —  Sam.  according  to  the  sentence  of 

the  judgment  oracnt). 
not — Sam.  K^l  and  not 

12  imrm  or  unto  —  Sam.  ^Kn  and  unto. 

20  in  his  kingdom  —  Sam.  *v^ateD  KDS  i9  upon  .the  throne  of  his 
kingdcMU. 

CHAP.  xvm. 

1  *«eM  ofiertDgi— Sam.  rretK  offering ;  Sept  (Codd.  A  X)  KdfiimfM. 
6  en  rrreb  to  mmister  in  the  name— Sam.  -pn^lTtm  "iSBi  ^eoab 
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•BDOa  -pail  nrnob  to  staDd  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  min- 
ister unto  him  and  to  bless  in  his  name ;  Sept.  wapemuim  hrnvn 
KvpCov  Tov  0€ov  aoVf  Xuravpiyuv  km,  cvXoyctv  hr\  rtf  SvofAon  Kuptoo, 
6  shall  choose  —  Sam.  ^im  hath  chosen. 

8  they  shall  eat  —  Sam.  bsK**  he  shall  eat ;  Sept.  ^ycroi. 

10  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch  —  Sam.  tpsn  lonsQ  an  enchanter,  a 

witch. 

11  or  a  charmer «-  Sam.  *^an  *nan  a  charmer, 
or  a  consulter  —  Sam.  a**K  b^o  a  consulter. 

12  onto  the  Lord  —  Sam.  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  'X'Tb^i  Sept 

iY  Otif  5  Syr.  ■]rix. 

14  thou  shalt  possess  —  Sam.  D'^D^'^  ye  shall  possess. 

15  from  thy  midst,  of  thy  brethren  —  Sam.  ^TW  a'po  from  the 

midst  of  thy  brethren. 

16  and  the  fire  —  Sam.  *\OX  DMn  and  his  fire. 

19  my  words  —  Sam.  *i*^^3*i  his  words ;  Sept  rlav  Xoyuiv  aurov. 
22  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid —  Sam.  *n*OT\  Kb  ye  shall  not  be  afraid; 
Sept  ovK  &<f>€$€(TO€ ;  Syr. 

CHAP.  XIX. 
5  of  the  cities— Sam.  fi*nrh  p  out  of  the  cities ;  Syr.  "p ;  ChaU. 
•pa  (id.  vs.  11). 

9  and  to  walk  —  Sam.  robb  to  walk. 
11  '»2'»  but  if —  Sam.  •'D  if. 

18  ran  and  he  die  —  Sam.  ra*.nn  and  be  killed. 

15  if— Sam.  •'Di  but  if. 

21  vb^  and  not  —  Sam.  nA  not 

CHAP.  XX 

1  thy  enemy  —  Sam.  fO'^x  thy  eneihies ;  Sept  hd  tov5  lyppovi  trwi 

Vulg.  contra  hottes  tuas ;  Chald. -pan  •'iss;  Syr.  •paa'An; 
the  Samaritan  reading  is  also  supported  by  more  than  thirty- 
four  Mss. 

4  to  save  —  Sam.  y'^CTtbi  and  to  save ;  Sept  koL 

17  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  the  Canaanites  —  Sam.  the  Cs- 

naanites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Hittitest  and  the  Gerges- 
ites  '•oanan'^ ;  Sept  koX  w  Ffpyctnuor. 
CHAP.  XXI. 

2  and  thy  judges  —  Sam.  "p^DOl  and  thy  officers. 

5  *md>  to  minister  unto  him —  Sam.  mob  to  sunifter. 
17  to  him  — Sam.  iV*)  and  to  him. 
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19  iod  onto  the  gate — Sam.  I9t3  ^  onto  the  gate. 

20  the  elders  —  Sam.  "n&M  bK  the  people. 
22  and  if—  Sam.  *Q  if! 

CHAP.  xxn. 

1  or  his  sheep  go  astray  —  Sam.  ir^ona  ^d  PM  *w  irnD  or  his  sheep 

or  aDj  of  hb  cattle  go  astray. 

2  Qotil  thy  brother  seek  it — Sam.  mi  til  thy  brother  seek  it  of 

thee-p:pc  t^K. 
4  or  his  ox  —  Sam.  incna  ten*  i«  or  his  ox  or  any  of  his  cattle. 

17  he  pnte  —  Sam.  rb  CO  BCm  he  puts  to  her ;  Sept  avrg. 
and  they  shall  spi^ead —  Sam.  vnB*t  and  he  shall  spread. 

18  that  man  —  Sam.  that  selfsame  man ;  Sept  IkcIW. 
20  nm  *Q*in  this  thing  —  Sam.  "ann  the  thing. 

26  thoa  shalt  not  do  —  Sam.  *i09n  Kb  ye  shall  not  do ;  Sept  o^ 
voc^crc 

CHAP.  XXIH. 

3  rtr  that  are  begotten  —  Sam.  Triv^  which  they  shall  beget 

11  and  it  shall  be,  when  evening  comes  on,  he  shall  wash  himself 

with  water,  and  when  the  snn  is  down  he  shall  come  into  the 
camp  again —  Sam.  p  "nHKi  o»en  tuys  oroa  Ttoa  imi  QK  •« 
rcnsn  bK  K*at  but  if  he  has  washed  himself  with  water,  and 
the  snn  is  down,  afterwards  shall  he  come  into  the  camp. 

12  rmn  thou  shalt  have —  Sam.  trrr  shall  be  5  Sept  Strrot. 
17  there  shall  not  be  —  Sam.  hTin  vA  there  shall  not  live. 

nor  shall  be  —  Sam.  ri*fn*i  Mbn  nor  shall  live. 
20  thine  hand  —  Sam.  T<^  thine  hands. 

23  -D^  and  if —  Sam.  -^D  if. 

24  the  Lord  thy  God  —  Sam.  the  Lord. 

CHAP.  xxrv. 
1  a  wife,  and  married  —  Sam.  hbr^i  triv^  Kai  a  wife  and  go  in 

in  onto  her,  and  married. 
4  and  thon  shalt  cause  to  sin  —  Sam.  ^K^^DTin  Kb*i  and  ye  shall  not 

cause  to  sin. 
8  and  do  —  Sam.  n^tD^b  to  do ;  Sept  irotcZy. 
according  to  all  that  —  Sam.  *^OM  minh  baa  according  to  the 
whole  law  that ;  Sept  «car&  ndvra  rdv  v6fAov. 
11  BTxr^  shall  bring  —  Sam.  K-^^KVt  kvi  he  shall  bring. 
18  DOS  thence  —  Sam.  omitted. 
22  t\W3^  to  do  —  Sam.  omitted. 
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CHAP.  XXV 
6  the  first-bom  —  Saou  yo^n  pn  the  fir8t4>om  son. 

11  Tm^'Q'2  the  secrets  —  Sam.  Tiissn  the  fiesh. 

CHAP.  XXVL 
2  i*i&-to  all  the  frait^Sam.  *n&  the  fruit;  Sept  rSav  fcdfnr&r. 

shall  choose  —  Sam.  inn  hath  chosen. 
5  mijfhtj  — <  Sam.  0^191  and  mighty. 

8  great  terribleness  —  Sam.  iina  n«iMl  great  vision;  Sept  h 

ipdfMtb i^tyakoiJi:  Chald.  y^^^tsn  l^iwai ;  Syr.  «rn  Kitnan. 

12  hnnd*)  and  hast  giyen  —  Sam.  'inroi  and  hast  given  it 

13  and  nnto  the  stranger  —  Sam.  ^  unto  the  stranger 

17  tndBtmai  and  his  judgments  — Sam.  omitted. 

19  and  in  honor —  Sam.  mb  m  honor. 

CHAP.  xxvn. 
1  ^fem  keep  —  Sam.  TisU)  keep  ye ;  Sept  ifrnXimrwOt, 
4  in  mount  Ebal —  Sam.  in  mount  Gerizim  D^n^  (id.  vs.  12). 

9  D9b  a  people  —  Sam.  «np  uA  a  holy  people. 
12  and  Judah  >—  Sam.  mvi*^  Judah. 

and  Joseph  — Sam.  trjD*^*^  Joseph. 

18  and  Zebufam  —  Sam.  'j^'nt  Zebulun. 

16  it  shall  say  —  Sam.  rmtK^  and  they  diall  say;  Sept  ipcvart  (id- 

vs.  17-26). 
26  the  words  — Sam.  *n^i  i^  nM  all  the  words;  Sept  ^nm itft 

CHAP.  XXTHL 
1  to  do  —  Sam.  niTO^n  and  to  do ;  Sept  koI  woiui^. 

all  nations  •^—  Sam.  "t^A  ba  every  nation. 
8  thine  hand  —  Sam.  -p-r  thine  hands  (id.  vs.  12,  20). 
12  and  to  bless  —  Sam.  "pab  to  bless. 

14  command  yon — Sam^  "pn  command  thee;  Sept  IrnXXofud 

coc 

15  ba  nx  mmh  to-do  all  —  Sam.  omitted. 

18  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land — Sam.  ^nona  •n»i  yvorm  "nfii  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  land,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle. 

20  vexation —  Sam.  rronsri  r\»,^  and  vexation;  Sept  kuL 

nntil  thou  be  destroyed  ^ — Sam.  Tin'^ugn  ny  until  they  destroy 

thee, 
and  until  thou  perish —  Sam.  TTPSMn  nyn  and  nntil  they  petiah 

thee. 
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22  and  they  shall  pursue  thee  until  thou  perish  —  Sam.  they  shall 
pursue  thee  until  they  perish  thee. 

24  until  thou  be  destroyed  —  Sam.  T-n'^Wi  ^9  until  they  destroy 

thee  (id.  vs.  45). 

25  into  all  the  kingdoms —  Sam.  nsV^o  into  every  kingdom. 

26  t)i9  iA  unto'  all  fowls  —  Sam.  ti^b  unto  the  fowls ;  Sept  to€« 

iTfTfiMHs;  Syr.  • 
29  fail  in  thy  ways  —  Sam.  'p'nl  in  thy  way. 
33  the  fruit  of  thy  land  and  all  thy  labors —  Sam.  and  the  fruit  of 

thy  land  and  all  thy  labor  -]9r  •  • .  *nt\ 
87  and  thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb  —  Sam.  and 

thou  shalt  become  a  name  and  a  proverb  hweb^  DOb. 
49  eagle  flieth  nxT»  —  Sam.  eagle  appears  nycr^, 
51  wine  —  Sam.  ttnT^i  and  wine. 
53  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  —  Sam.  ^  fro  "lOfii 

which  he  hath  given  thee. 
56  and  toward  her  son  —  Sam.  toward  her  son. 
59  then  the  Lord  will  —  Sam.  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  nvn 

62  thou  wouldest  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God  —  Sam. 

ye  would  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  Grod  vb  *o 

UrwaC ;  Sept*  ort  ovk  c2(n;icov(rarc  r^  ^on^  icvplov  rev  Owv  v/MOf* 

65  and  failing  of  eyes  —  Sam.  failing  of  eyes. 

68  I  spake  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  see  —  Sam.  ')nB*^*tn  vA  nA  I  spake 

unto  you,  you  shall  see. 

CHAP.  XXEC. 
5  and  thy  shoe  —  Sam.  cs'^brd'^  and  your  shoes ;  Sept  koX  rh  diro- 
SvjfAara  vfilav ;  Syr.  and  Vulg. 
upon  thy  foot  —  Sam.  DS'^bsi  br«  upon  your  feet ;  Sept  itro  rwv 
vo&iv  vfiMv ;  Syr.  and  Vulg. 
8  for  an  inheritance —  Sam.  n^na  an  inheritance. 
11  your  wives  —  Sam.  Ds**03*i  and  your  wives ;  Sept  ical  al  yvimkc^ 

unto  the  drawer —  Sam.  ^vco  *i9*i  and  unto  the  drawer. 
19  to  add  drunkenness  to  —  nn'f^iss  to  add  freedom  to. 
22  1K*^«»  when  they  see —  Sam.  hKii  when  he  sees. 
84  what  —  Sam.  rnai  and  what 

CHAP.  XXX. 
1  hath  driven  thee  —  SauL  ■jTP'n  shall  drive  thee. 
Vol.  XXXV.  No.  138.  41 
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5  and  he  will  do  thee  good  —  Sam.  omitted. 

8  the  Lord  — Sam.  -pnbK  him  the  Lord  thy  God;  Sept  roO^ 

aov ;  Syr.  and  Vulg. 

9  of  thine  hand,  in  the  fruit  of  the  body  —  Sam.  of  thine  hands,  in 

thefruitof  thy  body. 

15  bvn  this  day  —  Sam.  omitted. 

19  whither  thoa  passest  over  —  Sam.  13^19  oriM  whither  ye  pais 
over ;  Sept  Sco^Sd^crc 

CHAP.  XXXI. 
8  Joshua  —  Sam.  9dmi  and  Joshua ;  Sept  ical  iTotw?. 

7  Kian  must  go  —  Sam.  K*^an  must  bring. 

11  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shalt — Sam.  finp*^  im  which  be 

hath  chosen,  it  shall  be  read. 
18  the  Lord  your  God —  Sam.  omribK  mm  the  Lord  their  God. 

16  and  will  forsake  me  and  break  —  Sam.  and  they  will  forsake 

me  and  break ;  Sept  icai  KaraXtUffoval  fi€  koI  SaunccSoo-ouo-i. 

17  and  they  shall  be  devoured —  Sam.  rtaxi  1^n1  and  they  shall  be 

for  a  food ;  Sept  Ktu  Ijqvtox  KardfipiDfui, 

18  my  face  in  that  —  Sam.  dIto  idfi  ^*t^DM  my  face  from  them  in 

that ;  Sept  Aw'  avroiv ;  Syr.  and  Chald. 

19  put  it  in  —  Sam.  ms^d  and  put  it  in. 

20  father —  Sam.  onb  rrb  t*^nnKb  fathers,  to  give  it  to  them. 

21  I  sware  —  Sam.  I  sware  unto  their  fathers  *rraKb ;  Sept  rok 

warpa/rw  avrwv ;  Syr.  limSR^. 
26  take  —  Sam.  ^ph  take  ye ;  Sept  Xo^ovm. 

CHAP.  XXXU. 
2  shall  distil  —  Sam.  btm  and  shall  distil. 

8  the  name  —  Sam.  Dim  in  the  name, 
ascribe  —  Sam.  and  ascribe. 

5  their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children  —  Sam.  *«sa  "b  t/b  TTTV 
Q*tt  not  to  him  are  children  with  spot ;  Sept  ^/idprfxrav  oU 
avry  T€Kva  fiM/irfrd ;  Chald.  'a  ri4  fiti  yrb  li-Oh  ;  Syr.  tlA^  "Aan 

7  remember  —  Sam.  ret  remember  ye ;  Sept  ikvrf(rOtjr€» 

9  his  people  —  Sam.  his  people  Jacob  apr^ ;  Sept  1<ucm/3. 
Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance  —  Sam.  the  lot  of  his  inheri- 
tance Israel  hvtr\xar^ ;  Sept  lopai^ 

10  nriKSQ**  he  found  him — Sam.  Ta&K*^  he  strengthened  himi 
Sept  aJirapKqvvt. 
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10  and  the  waste  bowling  wilderness  —  Sam.  tndsv^  n'tbbhranand 

in  praises  he  made  him  f&U  Hoabigant  reads  ^H?^^^  nibbinn^ 
in  the  desert  he  made  him  hi;  Gesenios,  however,  reads 
yip^c*;  nibbnrf  in  landationibos  posoit  eom,  i.e.  gloriosum  red- 
didit earn. 

he  instructed  him  —  Sam.  'r^d'D*^ "^  and  he  instructed  him ;  Sept 
MU  linuSciKrcv  avrov. 

he  kept  him  —  Sam.  ir<yi2r^*t  and  kept  him ;  Sept  koL  &c^vXa^ 
avrov. 

11  over —  Sam.  i^i  and  over. 

he  took  —  Sam.  vrnp'^^  and  he  took ;  Sept  koI  d^Aa^cv. 

13  that  he  might  eat  —  Sam.  iriia&O  he  made  him  eat ;  Sept  hl/ii" 

14  hi  of  lambs  —  Sam.  butter  of  lambs  n«n. 

At  the  end  of  this  verse  the  Samaritan  adds :  9a«ri  ap9*f  bsK** 
Jacob  shall  eat  and  be  full. 

15  and  he  waxed  h,t —  Sam.  psr«  he  waxed  fat. 

and  lightly  esteemed  —  Sam.  '^bsyin  and  thej  lightly  esteemed* 

16  they  provoked  him —  Sam.  "Mjop'^l  and  they  provoked  him. 

17  with  abominations  —  Sam.  n'^n^rai  and  with  abominations* 

18  "phrm  formed  thee —  Sam.  ^htm  that  made  thee  glorious* 
20  I  will  see —  Sam.  hKian  and  I  will  see ;  Sept  km  &(&». 

roBnn  lh>ward —  Sam.  nna&n  of  destruction. 

22  and  ^hall  consume —  Sam.  ^Mn  it  shall  consume* 
and  set  on  fire  —  Sam.  cshbn  set  on  fire* 

23  my  arrows  —  Sam.  "vni  and  my  arrows. 

24  ^TD  they  shall  be  burnt—  Sam.  m»  hence. 
"nanbi  and  devoured  —  Sam.  'rcnh  his  bread* 

"fmn  ac3p*t  and  with  bitter  destruction  —  Sam.  tr^rm  tpp  of 
bitter  plagues. 

25  the  suckling  —  Sam.  pT*\  and  the  sudding* 

26  I  would  scatter  them — Sam.  tan  *t&t(,  which  may  mean  ^^  where 

are  they  ?**  Vulg.,  Aquila,  Luther ;  Syr.  Tiaet  M^y  or  « they 
are  my  wradi.*'  (?) 

27  enemy  —  Sam.  "^I'w  enemies. 

timx  their  adversaries —  Saili.  •tt'ns  our  adversariee. 

28  nsn  nts?  *iaM  void  of  counsel  they  are  —  Sam.  Drnr'nty  la^ 

perishing  in  their  counsels. 

29  4  oh  that —  Sam.  fe6l  aad  not ;  Sept  odic. 

they  would  understand  —  Sam.  'b^BBn^  and  they  would  nndec- 
atand* 
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29  they  would  consider  —  Sam.  *.ra'>i  and  they  would  consider. 

30  "tathat — Sam.  omitted. 

32  their  clusters  —  Sam.  *^baiDK^  and  their  clusters. 
85  ''i  to  me  —  Sam.  on-^b  in  the  day ;  Sept  Iv  ^fiipq^ 

37  and  he  shall  say  —  Sam.  ^n»Ki  and  they  shall  say. 

38  they  drank —  Sam.  incr**)  and  they  drank ;  Sept  koL 

let  it  be  —  Sam.  wn  let  them  be ;  Sept  yttrrjO-qrwray ;  Chald., 
Syr.,  St  Jerome. 

43  his  land,  his  people  —  Sam.  *n39  ra^K  the  land  of  his  people ; 

Sept  Tffv  y^  TOW  Aaov  avrov ;  Vulg.  terrae  popult  m. 

44  Hoshea — Sam.  90im  Joshua. 

45  all  these  words —  Sam.  rbiKn  O'^ianh  n«  these  words, 

46  to  do  —  Sam.  niD9bl  and  to  do;   Sept  mu  womv;  Vulg.  d 

facer  e;  Syr. 

CHAP,  xxxin. 
2  and  he  came —  Sam.  nnx*)  and  with  him. 
8  e)K  yea  —  Sam.  dK  a  fitthei'. 

all  —  Sam.  h^^  and  all ;  Sept  koL 

thy  foot  —  SauL  f  baib  thy  feet 

6  and  not —  Sam.  ^M  not 

Tr(Q  his  men  —  Sam.  ^r»^a  from  him. 

7  ai  suflScient —  Sam.  a-'i  fight;  Targ.  OnkeloB  mb  par'  •rrrr; 

Sept  Buuepwowrw  avnp;  Aquila  Sucdtrovrai;  Symm.  iw^pfaxT' 
a-ovaiv ;  Vulg.  pugnabunt  pro  eo. 

8  didst  strive  —  Sam.  va*'*in'^  and  didst  strive. 

9  not  seen  him  —  Sam.  "^rf^*^  not  seen. 

11  his  hands —  Sam.  his  hand. 

12  of  Benjamin  —  Sam.  and  of  Benjamin. 

the  beloved  —  Sam.  n*t  ^  the  hand,  the  hand. 

y^h9  by  him  —  Sam.  omitted. 

he  covers  —  Sam.  t)BTi*i  and  he  covers. 
14  tna  thrust  forth  —  Sam.  *^*ra  of  the  fruits. 
17  of  his  bullock— Sam.  '^vo  of  a  bullock;  Sept  Tavpw;  Vulg. 
tauri;  Syr. 

oni  and  they  are  —  Sam.  on  they  are ;  Sept,  Vulg.,  Syr. 

19  unto  the  mountain  —  Sam.  unto  my  mountain, 
there —  Sam.  bO^  and  there. 

they  shall  suck —  SauL  pr^  he  shall  suck. 

20  and  teareth  —  Sam.  CpD  he  teareth. 
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20  tfK  also  —  Sam.  Qd*  and  also. 

22  he  shall  leap  —  Sam.  pdr  i  and  he  shall  leap. 

23  with  &yor  —  Sam.  1t3*n*)  and  accepted, 
possess  thou  —  Sam.  «n*i*t  he  shall  possess. 

24  let  him  be  —  Sam.  *^*«')  and  let  him  be. 
his  foot  —  Sam.  ^"^hv^  his  feet 

25  thy  shoe —  Sam.  Tbrsia  thy  shoes. 

26  thy  strength —  Sam.  T^a*^  thy  greatness. 

28  also  his  heavens —  Sam."pSTD  e)K*i  and  also  thy  heavens. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

1,  2  all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan ;  and  all  Naphtali  and  the 
land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  — 
Sam.  mfi  ina  bfian  *»iT3n  •»  o-j-ixo  •*!»  •pwi  is  all  the  land 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  mito  the  great  river,  the  river  Eu- 
phrates. 

2  unto  —  Sam.  ^9n  and  unto. 

8  omitted  in  the  Sam. 

4  I  sware  —  Sam.  "^roxb  I  sware  unto  the  fathers. 

9  his  hands  -—  Sam.  *n**  his  hand. 

12  the  terror  —  Sam.  hKisn  the  vision. 

[ten  p  p5p  :  ^C^pnC>  -jDD  do  this  is  the  fifth  book  (with)  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  EaEzin.] 
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ARTICLE   V. 
THE  EXTENT  OF  INSPIRATION. 

BT  PBOr.  EZRA  P.  OOULD,  NEWTON  THBOLOOIGAL  INBTITUTIOir. 

Mb.  Sanday,  in  his    generally  admirable  book  on  the 
Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,  speaks  of  the  demand  for  a 
restatement  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation  or  inspiration,  in- 
ductive in  its  nature,  and  bringing  out  what  inspiration  is, 
not  what  it  ought  to  be.    I  suppose  that  he  means  by  tins  a 
theory  based  on  a  careful  observation  of  the  facts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  such  as  to  comprehend  all  these  facts,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  ascertained,  instead  of  a  theory  reasoned  out 
from  the  nature  of  things,  real  or  supposed.    If  we  analyze 
the  popular  theory  of  inspiration,  we  shall  see,  I  think,  what 
Mr.  Sanday  has  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  what  inspira- 
tion ought  to  be.   We  have,  first,  the  underlying  fact  assumed 
by  all  believers  in  inspiration,  that  the  Bible  Is  a  revelation 
from  God.    Following  this  assumption,  we  have  next  the 
idea  that  it  must  therefore  be  perfect,  like  everything  else 
proceeding  from  God's  hands.    And  finally,  perfection  is 
made  to  mean  infallibility  —  the  absence  of  all  errors  of 
whatever  kind.    This  is  the  popular  idea  of  inspiration,  and 
the  short-hand  method  for  its  proof,  which  involves  infalli- 
bility in  inspiration,  proving  the  one  from  the  other  in  tiie 
nature  of  things. 

If  we  examine,  now,  the  modification  of  this  view  generally 
adopted  by  scholars,  we  find  that  they  make  a  distinction 
between  the  substance  and  the  form  of  revelation,  holding 
that  the  former  is  divine  and  the  latter  human,  and  that 
inspiration  and  infallibility  belong  to  the  former  only. 
This  distinction  is  partly  deductive,  proceeding  froia  the 
general  law  of  economy  in  the  use  of  the  supernatural ;  the 
minor  premise  being  that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
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icoomplishment  of  God's  purpose  in  reyelation.  But  it  is 
alBO  partly  inductive,  being  forced  upon  scholars  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  manifest  human  char- 
acter of  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  in  their  literary 
fonn,  and  the  individuality  of  the  several  parts.  A  modifi- 
cation of  this  view  supposes  that  the  elevated  mental  state 
of  the  writers  communicates  itself  to  their  style ;  and  this, 
too,  proceeds  partly  from  what  is  seen  to  be  natural  in  the 
drcnmstances,  and  partly  from  observation  of  the  otherwise 
unaccountable  excellence  of  the  literary  quality  of  these 
books. 

But  we  are  witnessing  a  still  further  modification  of  the 
common  view  of  inspiration,  which  separates  not  only  between 
the  substance  and  the  form,  but  also  between  different  classes 
of  things  included  in  the  substance  itself.  We  may  make  a 
distinction  here,  in  order  to  show  the  general  line  of  division 
adopted,  between  facts  and  ideas  —  between  historical  and 
scientific  facts,  for  instance,  and  their  moral,  religious,  or 
doctrinal  import.  Now,  the  view  is  gaining  ground  that 
iQS{aration  and  infallibility  belong  exclusively  or  specially  to 
the  latter,  and  are  either  wholly  or  mostly  wanting  in  the 
former.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  partly  deductive,  partly  in- 
ductive, view.  Deductive  in  its  assumption  that  the  Bible  is 
designed  to  teach  only  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  that  its 
nitfration  of  facts  is  not  intended  as  a  contribution  to  history 
and  science,  but  simply  to  convey  moral  and  religious  truth, 
and  that  infallibility  is  therefore  required  only  with  reference 
to  the  latter,  not  the  former,  standard.  Beally,  then,  in  the 
minds  of  those  holding  the  view,  this  would  be  a  distinction 
not  between  different  parts  of  the  substance  of  Scripture, 
but  between  the  real  substance  and  what  is  only  apparently 
substance,  but  is  really  part  of  the  form.  And  inductive  in 
this — that  a  comparison  of  different  parts  of  the  Bible  has 
discovered  supposed  discrepancies,  and  a  comparison  with 
outside  sources  of  knowledge  has  revealed  supposed  errors ; 
so  ihsit  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  science  the  book  is 
sometimes  entirely  discarded,  and  in  history  only  substantial 
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accnracy  is  accorded  to  it,  with  a  margin  for  errors  such  as 
any  well-informed  historian  might  make.  Partly,  too,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  theory  is  a  matter  of  convenience,  re- 
ducing the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  such  a  point  as  to  make 
attack  impossible,  or  at  least  certain  of  defeat.  It  seems  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties,  and  save  all  that  is  important. 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  view  has  just  arisen.  It  has  been 
held  by  some  scholars  for  years.  But  it  has  until  lately 
been  regarded  as  a  sceptical  or  rationalistic  theory,  and  has 
not  been  supposed  to  be  the  view  of  evangelical  scholars. 
But  now  a  very  considerable  party  among  the  latter  is  ac- 
cepting it,  and  it  is  apparently  becoming  the  received  view 
of  a  certain  school  of  theology,  with  an  occasional  statement 
that  is  certainly  misleading — that  it  is  the  general  view  of 
orthodox  scholarship. 

Now,  this  review  of  the  different  theories  of  inspiration 
will  show  what  is  meant  by  a  deductive  and  inductive  theory 
of  it,  and  to  what  extent  the  two  methods  of  investigation 
and  proof  enter  into  the  different  views.  At  the  same  time, 
I  think,  it  shows  the  necessity  of  a  re-investigation  of  the 
subject.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  scientific  method  has  not 
been  as  yet  carefully  followed  in  the  investigation.  The 
induction  of  facts  has  not  been  sufficiently  broad  and  carefol. 
On  this  side,  at  least,  the  entire  groimd  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
canvassed.  For  while  the  several  steps  in  the  formation  of 
opinion  about  it  have  been  under  the  pressure  of  facts,  some 
of  them  real,  some  of  them  supposed,  and  have  been  thus 
tilie  correction  or  modification  of  the  purely  deductive  theory 
by  the  results  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  induction,  and  the 
progress  has  thus  been  toward  the  scientific  method,  it  is 
evident  that  sufficient  pains  have  not  been  taken  to  make 
the  induction  complete  and  thorough.  I  venture  to  saj 
that  the  last  view  mentioned  is,  and  can  be  shown  to  be, 
inconsistent  with  a  large  class  of  facts,  and  therefore  inade- 
quate. And,  at  the  same  time,  I  doubt  if  the  defenders  of 
the  conservative  view  have  taken  sufficient  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  facts,  or  are  making  sufficient  preparations 
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to  defend  their  theory  against  the  accumolated  and  carefully 
prepared  assault  that  is  certain  to  be  made  on  it.  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  speculative  defences  behind  which  they  have 
taken  tlieir  position  are  not  going  to  be  sufficient,  and  that 
the  point  at  which  they  have  got  to  strengthen  their  line  is 
in  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  facts. 

The  painful  result  of  all  this  is  a  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
hanging  over  the  entire  subject  of  the  extent  of  inspiration. 
The  first  step  away  from  the  extreme  orthodox  view  seems 
to  have  been  taken  with  some  deliberation,  and  in  view  of 
indubitable  facts.  And  the  reasons  were  generally  known, 
80  as  to  give  opportunity  for  intelligent  choice  between  con- 
flicting views.  But  we  seem  to  find  ourselves  —  and  here  I 
am  speaking  of  the  state  of  things  in  this  country  mainly — 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  third  theory,  scarcely  knowing 
whence  it  came,  what  are  its  grounds,  nor  how  largely  it  is 
held.  And  as  yet  scarcely  any  one  has  challenged  it.  So 
that  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  questions  in  regard  to  which 
men's  minds  are  drifting  into  a  state  of  flux  and  uncertainty, 
scholars  recognizing  the  apparent  weight  of  the  objections  to 
the  old  view,  and  yet  unwilling  to  attempt  a  new  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  position  of  the  biblical  scholar  in  such  a  state  of 
things  is  certainly  embarrassing.  He  encounters  these 
apparent  discrepancies,  errors  of  statement,  and  misquota- 
tions, which  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  passages,  in  them- 
selves considered,  does  not  remove.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
is  a  theory  of  inspiration  quite  generally  held,  and,  on  the 
whole,  by  himself,  which  excludes  errors  of  any  kind  from 
the  Scriptures,  which  leads  him  either  to  explain  away  the 
difficulty,  or  to  claim,  in  case  of  the  present  impossibility  of 
explanation,  that  it  is  due  to  insufficient  knowledge.  And 
yet  the  question  is  in  such  an  unsettled  condition  that  he 
does  not  feel  quite  sure ;  every  new  difficulty  increases  his 
perplexity,  and  he  begins  to  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
before  these  apparently  exceptional  cases  will  force  him  to 
modify  his  view.    For  it  is  sure  that  there  has  been  as  yet 
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no  adequate  statement  nor  proof  of  that  flieorj,  and  speo- 
ially  none  proceeding  on  the  scientific  method,  which  ex- 
amines and  weighs  all  facts  pro  and  con.  Evidently,  I 
repeat,  this  question  has  yet  to  be  decided  on  adequate 
grounds.  And  by  this  statement  I  do  not  mean  as  yet  to 
question  either  of  the  existing  theories,  but  simply  to  deny 
the  adequacy  of  any  proof  yet  presented  to  establish  either 
of  them  securely.  And  this  mainly  because  the  inductive 
proof  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  and  applied  to  them. 
In  the  successive  steps  that  have  been  taken  the  occasion 
has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  not  a  speculative  difficulty,  but  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  the  facts  with  the  existing  theory. 
But  the  result  has  been  to  too  great  a  degree  the  formation 
of  new  theories  on  new  speculative  grounds,  and  not  a  re- 
examination of  the  facts  in  various  directions  in  order  to  a 
reconstruction  of  the  doctrine  on  scientific  groimds.  But  I 
do  not  propose  to  myself  any  such  task,  for  obvious  reasons. 
I  only  wish  to  discuss  tentatively  some  of  the  points  involved 
with  special  reference  to  the  third  theory ;  that  which  claims 
inspiration  for  the  Bible  only  in  the  region  of  moral  and 
religious  truth,  and  eitiier  expressly  disclaims  it  elsewhere) 
or  leaves  it  in  doubt. 

But  before  proceeding  with  this  discussion  let  us  notice 
briefly  this  alternation  between  denial  and  doubt  of  inspiration, 
outside  of  the  moral  and  religious  sphere,  which  is  certainly 
significant.  The  assumption  is  that  either  of  these  two  posi- 
tions, either  denial  or  doubt,  may  be  adopted,  it  makes  little 
difference  which  ;  the  important  point  being  in  the  positive 
claim  made.  The  general  position  of  the  indifference  of  this 
part  of  the  question  of  inspiration  rests  on  the  assumption, 
which  is  certainly  plausible,  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Scriptures  lies  within  the  sphere  for  which  alone  the  claim  of 
inspiration  is  made,  and  that  everything  else  is  means  to  this 
end.  Of  course  substantial  historical  accuracy  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  thereby  pledged ;  for  here  is  the  vital  distinction  betwe^ 
the  Bible  and  the  part  that  modern  fiction  and  the  drama  play 
in  the  enforcement  of  moral  truths^  that  it  presents  actual  &cts 
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hi  indiTidual  life  and  in  history  with  their  lessons,  instead  of 
creating  characters  and  scenes  to  illustrate  real  or  supposed 
truth.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Scripture^  most  of  them,  have  a  historical  basis ;  and  of 
course  the  doctrines  stand  or^  fall  with  the  substantial  truth 
of  &e  history.  Both  these  points  need  to  be  borne  in  mind^ 
for  they  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  discussion.  But 
apparently  minute  accuracy  in  detail  is  not  demanded  by  this 
theory.  A  great  truth  is  taught  by  the  fall  of  Jericho,  and 
the  manner  of  its  capture ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  essen- 
tial to  this  that  the  exact  number  of  priests  or  of  trumpets 
or  of  days  be  given ;  nor,  if  there  were  two  accounts  of  this, 
ftat  they  should  exactly  agree  in  such  points.  And  it  must 
probably  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
objection  that  history  and  instruction,  facts  and  truths,  are 
inextricably  interwoven  in  thci  pattern  of  Scripture,  and  that 
70U  cannot  separate  them,  as  is  proposed  in  this  theory. 
They  are  thus  interwoven,  but  not  co-ordinate.  They  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  means  to  ends ;  and  while 
the  Scripture,  being  (Jod's  work,  must  infallibly  reach  its 
ends  and  accomplish  its  purpose  in  ihe  exact  inculcation  of 
exact  moral  and  religious  truth,  this  standard  of  exact  truth 
allies  to  the  means  used  only  so  far  as  it  is  essential  to 
their  ol^ect.  And  for  that,  apparently,  substantial  historical 
accuracy  is  necessary,  but  not  minute  correctness  of  detail. 
Now  what  I  wish  to  say  is  that  all  this  depends,- in  the  first 
place,  on  the  truth  of  the  underlying  assumption  that  the 
only  purpose  of  Scripture  is  the  inculcation  of  moral  and 
religious  tfuth;  Then,  on  the  validity  of  the  inference  that 
only  those  parts  will  be  inspired  which  bear  directly  on  this 
object,  and  that  general  accuracy  in  the  narration  of  facts  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  And,  finally,  that  to  insure  even  this, 
inspiration  is  not  sometimes  needed.  And  here  the  facts 
come  in  to  play  an  important  part.  Theoretically  the 
assumption  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  Scriptures  is  cer- 
ttoily  plausible.  But  will  the  facts  support  it  ?  It  seems 
a  valid  inference  that  minute  accuracy  of  detail  in  the  narra* 
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tion  of  the  facts  used  to  convey  truth,  and  forming  tiie  bads 
of  doctrine,  is  not  required  on  this  assumption.  But  do  we 
find  such  accuracy,  and  if  so,  is  the  premise  wrong,  or  the 
inference  incorrectly  drawn  ?  And,  finally,  are  there  not  some 
facts  which  imply  inspiration,  even  on  the  ground  of  general 
accuracy  ?  These  two  things  must  be  thoroughly  tested  by 
the  facts  —  first,  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  and,  second, 
the  validity  of  the  several  steps  leading  from  that  to  the 
conclusion  that  inspiration  is  confined  to  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious element  in  the  Scriptures.  Now  the  alternative,  which 
either  disclaims  or  doubts  inspiration  elsewhere,  is  open  to 
this  difficulty.  If  there  may  be  other  things  in  Scripture 
inspired,  then  it  follows  either  that  the  supposed  object  may 
not  be  broad  enough,  or  that  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  may  require  a  wider  range  of  inspiration  than  the 
one  supposed.  The  admission  of  the  possibility  of  such  an 
alternative,  which  those  who  hold  this  theory  seem  to  feel 
may  be  forced  on  them  by  the  facts,  is  an  admission  that  the 
Scriptures  may  take  precautions  to  secure  what  is  not  postu- 
lated in  their  theory  of  its  purpose,  which  manifestly  weakens 
their  entire  position. 

We  are*  now  prepared  to  take  up  our  inquiry  as  to  the 
bearing  of  certain  facts  on  this  theory.  What  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  theory  itself  will  enable  us  to  enter  some- 
what intelligently  upon  this  inquiry.  And  first  there  is  the 
somewhat  wide  range  of  prediction  or  prophecy  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. What  is  the  exact  relation  of  this  to  the  theory  under 
consideration  ?  If  the  theory  be  taken  in  its  extreme  form 
of  denial  of  inspiration  outside  of  the  moral  and  religious 
element  in  the  Bible,  then  prophecy  is  certainly  included  in 
this  denial.  For  prophecy,  no  mpre  than  history,  is  itself 
moral  and  religious,  but  it  has  moral  and  religious  bearings. 
And  this  of  course  invalidates  the  theory  by  making  it  prove 
too  much.  For  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  nature  of 
things,  or  as  a  fact,  that  Scripture  prophecy  is  inspired.  For 
certainly  if  history  must  be  substantially  true  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  enforcement  of  moral  truth,  the  same  is  tme 
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of  prediction  in  an  enhanced  degree.  Otherwise  Ood  conld 
be  accused  of  procuring  things  under  false  pretences,  and  the 
trick  would  soon  fail  of  its  effect.  And  while  to  secure  this 
general  truthfulness  in  history  only  natural  means  are  neces- 
sary, the  same  quality  in  prediction  requires  revelation. 
So  that  there  is  here  revelation  or  inspiration  outside  of 
moral  and  religious  truth  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  theory  is  that  inspiration  is  required  not  only  in 
the  moral  and  religious  element,  hut  also  where  the  proper 
enforcement  of  these  truths  is  not  attainable  by  human  means, 
then  prophecy  comes  in  under  the  latter  head.  But  on  the 
same  principle,  possibly  unexpected  parts  of  the  Bible  will 
come  in  in  the  company  of  prophecy.  It  needs  to  be  clearly 
understood  which  of  these  forms  of  the  theory  is  adopted. 
For  if  the  former,  that  inspiration  is  confined  to  the  moral 
and  religious  element  in  the  Bible,  we  need  not  go  any 
farther.  That  is  clearly  disproved  by  the  single  case  of 
prophecy,  which  as  such,  not  as  moral  or  religious,  is  plainly 
inspired ;  and  as  such  is  yet  not  included  in  this  scheme  of 
inspiration.  And  if  the  latter,  that  inspiration  extends  to 
that  which  is  necessary  to  secure  moral  and  religious  ends 
of  Scripture,  but  does  not  go  further,  then  the  terms  on 
which  it  admits  the  inspiration  of  prophecy  need  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  following  discussion.  Furthermore,  one 
tiieory  or  the  other  must  be  consistently  held  in  regard  to 
prophecy  itself.  For  it  presents,  at  least,  one  serious  diffi- 
cnhy  to  the  defenders  of  inspiration,  which  there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  obviate  by  the  exclusion  of  all  except  strictly  moral 
and  religious  truth  from  its  sphere.  Prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  largely  occupied  with  one  fact,  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  with  his  second 
coming  to  judgment.  And  it  is  in  this  theme  of  New 
Testament  prophecy  that  the  difficulty  arises  to  which  I 
refer.  Of  course  I  mean  the  time  of  this  second  coming, 
which  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  to  all  appear- 
ances as  near  at  hand.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  very 
grave  difficulty  is  not  obviated  by  the  tenable  form  of  our 
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theory.  For  this  is  certainlj  prediction ;  and  the  only  way 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  presented  in  it  is  on  the  broader 
ground  which  would  exclude  all  prediction  from  the  rang^  of 
inspiration,  and  thereby  destroy  itself.  I  repeat  it,  that  one 
form  of  the  theory  or  the  other  must  be  consistentiy  held; 
either  that  which  involyes  this  difficulty,  or  that  which  obYi- 
ates  this  difficulty  and  involves  the  greater  one  of  excluding 
all  prophecy  from  the  sphere  of  inspiration.  And  so  prophecy 
leaves  us  with  a  very  serious  difficulty  which  the  moderate 
and  only  tenable  form  of  this  theory  does  not  obviate,  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  guard  against  the  adoption  of  the  other 
under  the  pressure  of  this  fact. 

Possibly  the  bearing  of  this  theory  on  prediction  is  not 
generally  recognized  by  its  defenders.  But  history  and 
science  are  expressly  included  within  its  range,  inspiration 
being  denied  in  regard  to  both,  either  abscdutely,  or  else  in 
all  cases  in  which  inspiration  is  not  necessary  to  the  enforce* 
ment  by  means  of  them  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  In 
discussing  this  part  of  our  subject  we  will  begin  at  &e 
beginning,  since  here,  if  anywhere,  the  battle  rages  most 
fiercely.  The  account  of  creation  in  Genesis  is  a  crucial 
passage  in  this  discussion.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which 
have  forced  many  to  take  this  limited  view  of  inspiration. 
And  we  do  not  feel  sure  but  that  it  will  force  some  of  tliem 
to  retract  it.  To  my  mind  there  is  a  marvellous  interest 
attaching  to  this  history.  For  here  is  an  account  of  the 
creation  certainly  not  written  by  an  eye-witness,  and  certainly 
not  the  product  of  scientific  investigation,  written  ages  after 
the  events,  and  ages  before  science  had  come  to  discorer 
anything  about  the  events.  Of  course,  then,  on  ordinary, 
natural  grounds,  it  is  a  myth,  like  the  ot^er  guesses  at  the 
same  thing  belonging  to  the  sam^  time.  But  on  the  ground 
of  infallible  inspiration  of  the  entire  Bible^  even  on  the 
ground  of  general  truthfulness  of  its  narration  of  events,  it 
is  a  true  account.  And  such  it  was  supposed  to  be  till  the 
science  of  geology  began  its  investigations,  with  results  at 
first,  apparentiy,  widely  different  from  the  Mosaic  record. 
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Then  came,  first,  conflict,  then  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two 
accounts  on  the  part  of  wise  men  who  believed  in  both.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  when  nothing  had  been  fairl; 
decided,  but  when  things  were  looking  fayorably  for  ijhe 
establishment  of  at  least  general  harmony,  we  find  a  change 
in  the  theory  of  inspiration  proposed,  to  make  room  for  this 
and  other  supposed  difficulties.  It  looks  very  much,  as  fax 
as  this  account  is  concerned,  like  the  Battle  of  Bull  Bun,  in 
which  the  Federals  are  said  to  have  retreated  when  the  battle 
was  going  quite  favorably. 

In  discussing  the  bearings  of  this  on  our  general  subject 
we  need  to  keep  in  mind  again  the  two  forms  of  the  theory 
which  we  are  discussing.  On  the  more  moderate  form  of  it, 
which  admits  inspiration  where  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
moral  and  religious  ends  of  Scripture,  this  passage  can  be 
plainly  shown  to  be  inspired.  And  the  other,  which  admits 
it  only  within  the  moral  and  religious  sphere,  by  its  exclusion 
of  this  account  from  the  sphere  of  inspiration,  can  be  clearly 
proved  untenable.  And  yet  we  find  the  latter  applied  to  this 
very  passage.  Professor  Fisher,  in  the  New  Englander,  Jan. 
1877,  makes  the  following  statement : 

^'  Another  pretext  for  atheism  is  the  alleged  contrariety  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  the  discoveries  of  natural  and 

physical  science But  there  is  no  discrepancy 

The  Bible  is  our  guide  in  morals  and  religion ;  it  does  not 

anticipate  the  discoveries  of  science The  biblical  writers 

take  Uie  science  of  their  time,  or  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
men  respecting  the  material  world,  and  proceed  on  that 

basis As  for  geology,  there  was  none We  know 

not  when  or  by  whom  the  story  of  creation  in  its  present 
form  was  first  received.  But  that  sublime  passage  is  plainly 
the  old  Semitic  tradition,  cleansed  of  polytheistic  error,  and 
made  the  vehicle  of  conveying  the  loftiest  moral  and  religious 

truth There  is  no  inconsistency,  then,  between  the 

Bible  taken  as  the  teacher  of  moral  and  religious  truth  and 
the  results  of  scientific  study." 

And  in  a  foot-note  he  adds :  ^^  In  the  first  three  chapters 
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of  Genesis  we  find  asserted  the  truths  that  the  universe  owes 
its  being  to  the  creative  agencj  of  one  personal  God ;  that 
man  is  like  Gk>d  in  his  spiritual  faculties ;  that  sin  is  not  a 
physical  or  metaphysical  necessity,  but  has  its  origin  and 
seat  in  the  will  of  the  creature ;  that  guilt  brings  shame  and 
separation  from  communion  with  God ;  that  immorality  is 
the  natural  fruit  of  impiety."  This  latter  statement  suggests 
the  first  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  theory  stated  to 
this  passage.  For,  according  to  this,  the  moral  and  religious 
truth  taught  in  the  account  of  creation  is  simply  this :  "  That 
the  universe  owes  its  being  to  the  creative  agency  of  one 
personal  God.  All  the  other  points  in  the  enumeration 
belong  to  succeeding  chapters  and  to  another  subject.  And 
this  being  the  object  for  which  the  account  is  given,  there  is 
certainly  a  large  amount  of  extraneous  matter,  and  therefore 
a  lack  of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  —  a  sad  want  of  pro- 
portion,—  in  this  "sublime  passage."  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  narrative  itself,  aside  from  any  theory  of  its  object 
drawn  from  the  supposed  general  purpose  of  Scripture,  we 
should  surely  say  that  it  was  intended  to  teach  something 
else  than  the  general  truth  that  God  is  the  personal  Creator; 
that  it  goes  beyond  this  into  the  statement  of  the  manner 
and  order  of  creation ;  and  that  this,  if  not  a  part  of  the 
purpose  of  the  account,  certainly  contributes  nothing  to  the 
supposed  object.  And  this  extraneous  matter  is  so  dispro- 
portionately large  as  to  nearly  cover  up  the  supposed  real 
design.  An  analogous  case  may  help  us  see  the  strength  of 
this  objection.  Suppose  a  book  giving  an  account  of  the 
building  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  It  is  generally  accepted  as 
a  true  account,  until  some  architect,  comparing  it  with  the 
cathedral  itself,  finds  mistakes  in  it.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
general  correctness,  but  errors  of  some  importance  in  detail 
The  defenders  of  the  book  try  to  overcome  these  difficultiesi 
but  at  last  give  up  that ;  and  then,  in  order  to  save  the  book, 
they  set  up  the  story  that  it  was  intended  only  to  give  the 
builder's  name,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  this  was  its  sole  object, 
it  must  bo  judged  by  that  standard.    Imagine  &e  situation. 
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But  in  another  way  this  pasSage  presents  a  still  more 
anomalous  aspect  on  the  theory  that  it  is  uninspired,  and 
therefore  untrue.  Wherever  else  we  look  into  the  Bible  we 
find  that  it  employs  historical  facts,  substantially  corre-. 
sponding  to  the  truth,  to  convey  moral  and  religious  truth. 
And  we  have  seen  that  this  degree  of  truth  is  certainly  essen- 
tial to  its  purpose.  But  on  this  theory  we  have  here  a  "  Semitic 
tradition,"  "  the  science  of  the  time,"  *'  a  poem,  a  product  of 
the  imagination  "  used  for  the  purpose,  i.e.  since  the  science 
of  the  time  was  false  in  regard  to  this  subject,  a  mythical 
account  of  the  manner  and  order  of  creation,  given  merely 
as  the  vehicle  of  the  fact  that  God  is  the  Creator.  This  is 
radically  different  from  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  a  drama 
is  supposed  to  be  used  as  the  vehicle  of  religious  truth.  For 
the  supposition  in  that  case  is  that  no  such  events  ever  oo» 
curred,  whereas  in  this  case  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  false 
account  of  actual  events.  There  is  the  difference  between 
fiction,  in  which  only  ideal  truth  is  expected,  and  false 
history.  The  former  we  do  find  in  Scripture ;  the  latter,  — 
well,  we  certainly  ought  to  give  ourselves  long  pause  before 
admitting  it.  For  notice  that  we  should  have,  in  this  case, 
not  errors  in  detail,  but  substantial  untruth.  There  was  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Men  do  not  guess  at 
stupendous  facts  like  these  with  any  degree  of  success ;  and 
so,  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  the  science  of  the  time,  it 
must  be  substantially  untrue  —  there  can  be  only  an  infini- 
tesimal amount  of  truth  in  it.  Once  admit  that  here  is 
substantial  truth,  and  only  error  of  detail,  and  the  entire 
position  is  overthrown.  Substantial  truth  here  must  be  the 
product  of  revelation,  and  we  have  thus  the  revelation  of 
scientific  truth — the  Bible  a  teacher  of  science,  and  its 
writers  using  not  the  science  of  their  time,  but  anticipating 
the  science  of  six  thousand  years  later.  On  any  other  sup- 
position, we  could  expect  truth  here  as  little  as  we  might 
hope  to  take  the  requisite  letters  of  the  alphabet,  shake  them 
up  in  a  hat,  and  take  them  out  in  the  order  of  a  poem  of 
Tennyson. 
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Bat  notice,  s^gain,  what  it  is  that  we  are  asked  to  believe 
in  regard  to  this.  We  want  above  all  here  clear  thought 
and  exact  statement,  so  that  we  may  know  what  it  is  that 
we  are  pledged  to  by  this  theory  that  the  Bible  does  not  teach 
science,  but  uses  the  science  of  the  time  to  convey  religious 
truth.  According  to  this,  we  have  in  this  statement  the 
science  of  the  time — atheism,  pantheism,  dualism,  and  poly- 
theism, and  -f-  monotheism.  Let  any  one  try  this  sum  in  addi- 
tion on  any  of  the  old  cosmogonies  outside  and  independent 
of  the  Bible,  and  see  if  the  result  is  the  story  of  (Genesis.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  sight  to  stand  by  and  see  any  of  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  working  out  the  problem.  Success 
would  have  to  depend  on  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which 
Mr.  Mill  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  in  some  other 
world  two  and  two  might  make  five. 
.  But'there  is  one  thing  involved  in  this  theory  that  gives  it 
a  positively  startling  aspect.  One  feels  as  if  he  would  like 
to  try  the  Socratic  method  on  one  of  its  advocates,  and  cross- 
question  him  somewhat  as  follows : 

^'  What  is  the  principle  in  regard  to  the  biblical  history 
when  it  is  made  the  basis  of  doctrine  ?  Is  it  probable,  do 
you  think,  that  the  Scripture  would  employ  anything  except 
the  truth  in  this  way  ?  "  —  "  I  think  not." 
^^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  Bible  ever  depart  from  this 
rule  ? "  —  "  No ;  I  believe  not." 

'^  Suppose,  then,  that  there  is  some  important  religious 
truth  or  duty  based  on  this  account  of  creation,  —  the  part 
of  it,  I  mean,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  science  of  the  time, 
—  would  not  this  force  us  to  accept  it  as  true  ?  "  —  "I  sup- 
pose that  it  would.  But  do  you  mean  that  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  this  truth,  or  simply  the  vehicle  of  it  ?  " 

^'  I  mean  the  former ;  and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  sug- 
gested the  distinction,  as  it  is  fundamental  here.  I  mean 
founded  on  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  based  on 
the  fact  of  Christ's  death." — "In  that  case,  we  should 
certainly  have  to  suppose  that  the  narrative  is  true." 

"  Well,  then,  on  what  is  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  founded  ?" 
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—  "  It  is  certainly  said  to  be  based  on  tlie  six  days  of  creation 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  seyenth  day." 

"Then,  according  to  the  principle  which  you  have  just 
admitted,  the  account  is  true,  —  is  it  not  ?  There  must  have 
been  six  creative  days;  for  an  important  law  like  this  cannot, 
certainly,  be  founded  on  a  myth.— ^'  What  you  assert  seems, 
at  least,  conclusive." 

"I  delight  in  your  candor.  But  let  us  be  sure  of  our 
position.  What  do  you  understand,  now,  to  be  the  distinction 
between  science  and  revelation  ?  " —  "  Why,  by  science  I  un- 
derstand that  which  man  discovers  by  the  use  of  his  faculties ; 
while  revelation  is  what  he  is  told  in  some  way  by  Gk)d." 

*'  I.  think  that  your  distinction  is  oorreot.  Now,  assuming 
the  account  of  the  creation  to  be  true,  do  you  think  that  it 
is  science  or  revelation  ?  "  —  "I  suppose  that  it  must  be  the 
latter,  i.e.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  could  have  discovered 
it  except  from  the  unknown  science  of  geology." 

'^But  is  this  fact  a  moral  or  religious,  or  a  physical, 
truth?" — "The  latter,  of  course.  There  is  no  moral  or 
religious  truth  in  it ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  truth 
is  based  on  it." 

"  Then,  unless  you  have  made  an  unnecessary  concession 
8c«newhere,  if  our  premises  and  processes  are  correct,  we 
have  established  at  least  the  probability  that  the  Scriptures 
do  contain  something  else  than  religious  truth." 

We  have  thus  advanced  from  the  probable  evidence  of  the 
preceding  argument  to  what  seems  the  almost  certain  proof 
of  this.  In  the  former  we  saw  that  it  is  probable  from  the 
analogy  of  other  Scripture  that  when  historical  events  are 
used  in  the  Scriptures  to  convey  religious  truth,  the  accoimt 
of  these  is  probably  substantially  true.  But  when  these 
events  are  made  the  basis  of  religious  truth  or  of  moral  law, 
then  the  connection  between  the  truth  of  the  one  and  the 
other  becomes  so  close  as  to  make  it  certain,  and  necessary 
that  the  account  be  substantially  true. 

There  is  one  more  step  to  be  taken  in  this  investigation, 
and  that  the  most  important  of  all*    Our  inquiry  has  pro- 
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ceeded  so  fax  largely  on  the  nature  of  things.  We  have  seen 
what  the  apparent  purport  of  the  narrative  itself  is,  and  what, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  should  expect  from  an  account  purporting  to  he  of 
this  character.  Our  argument  has  thus  been  not  entirely 
theoretical,  for  we  have  examined  the  account  itself,  and 
compared  it  with  others  of  the  same  kind  in  Scripture  with  a 
view  to  its  probable  truth.  Of  course,  however,  while  this 
differs  from  the  purely  theoretical  process,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  differs  from  the  purely  inductive,  on  the  other,  which  must 
always  begin,  if  it  does  not  end,  with  an  interrogation  of  the 
account  in  regard  to  its  facts,  and  a  comparison  of  this  with 
other  records  of  the  same  thing.  We  have  found  that  our 
witness  generally  tells  the  truth.  But  is  there  rebuttiug 
testimony  ?    Does  he  tell  the  truth  here  ? 

But  first  we  must  consider  an  important  element  in  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  whom  we  have  to  question,  viz. 
that  the  nature  of  their  testimony  is  not  yet  fully  determined, 
which  of  course  prevents  an  entirely  conclusive  settlement  of 
their  relations  to  each  other.  As  regards  the  biblical  narra- 
tive, any  such  statement  of  facts  may  have  light  thrown  on 
it  by  comparison  with  the  facts  themselves.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  when  the  statement  is  excessively  condensed. 
Still  more  so,  if  the  language  is  at  once  concise  and  popular. 
And,  again,  if  the  statement  is  of  facts  unknown  in  them- 
selves, outside  of  revelation,  to  the  writer,  not  only  individually, 
but  as  a  class.  Now  we  find  all  these  elements  in  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation.  What  God  did  in  creation  is  evidently 
compressed  into  a  very  small  space,  even  in  the  most  limited 
view  of  it.  Evidently,  too,  the  language  is  not  exact,  but 
popular.  And  the  facts  stated  were  in  themselves  absolutely 
unknown.  That  the  language  should  be,  therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent,  flexible  is  no  surprise,  but  what  we  should 
expect  in  the  nature  of  things.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  but 
probable,  that  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  different  theories. 
For  instance,  the  flexibility  of  the  word  "  day  "  in  the  account 
may  be  regarded  as  now  definitely  established.    So  the  state- 
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ment  that  God  said  "  Let  there  be  light "  determines  nothing 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  light  was 
produced.  And  the  same  may  he  said  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  waters  and  the  lands  were  separated.  Clearly  here 
are  immense  natural  processes  presented  in  the  barest  out- 
line, and  the  possible  developments  of  this  are  various. 

But  the  same  is  true  to  a  degree  of  the  science  of  geology, 
with  whose  discoveries  this  record  has  to  be  compared.  It 
is  not  chaotic  nor  insecure,  as  some  rigid  interpreters  would 
have  us  believe.  But  it  is  not,  any  more  than  any  other 
science,  possibly  not  so  much  as  some,  complete ;  and  further 
discoveries  may  modify,  more  or  less,  some  of  its  conclusions. 
It  seems  strange  that  such  obvious  facts  should  be  left  out  of 
the  account,  as  they  certainly  have  been,  by  many  who  have 
pronounced  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  records.  For  it 
is  quite  evident  that  until  all  the  facts  are  known  on  both 
sides,  we  cannot  pronounce  certainly  on  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  in  detail.  If  there  is  substantial  disagreement 
in  the  great  outlines  presented  by  each,  then  we  may  say 
that  reconciliation  is  probably,  almost  certainly,  impossible. 
For  instance,  if  it  should  be  shown  that  creation  was  in  the 
inverse  order,  proceeding  from  man  to  vegetation,  that  would 
certainly  invalidate  the  Mosaic  account.  Or  if  it  should  be 
proved  that  any  two  of  the  days  really  belong  together,  and 
are  one  day,  and  the  separated  events  thus  shown  to  be  con- 
temporaneous, the  same  would  follow.  Now  this  margin  for 
doubt  and  further  investigation  has  been  too  hastily  over- 
looked by  those  who  give  up  inspiration  here,  and  say  that 
this  is  not  science,  and  that  it  is  therefore  absurd  and  unwise 
to  attempt  its  reconciliation  with  recent  discoveries,  and  who 
have  narrowed  the  range  of  inspiration  to  accommodate  it  to 
this  supposed  state  of  things. 

Now  with  this  reservation  as  to  the  incompleteness  of  our 
knowledge  of  either  of  these  records,  let  us  see  what  their 
relations  are  as  they  stand.  I  say,  without  any  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  of  substantial  agreement.  Pro- 
fessor Dana  says,  Bib.  Sac.,  1856 :  ^^  The  first  thing  that 
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strikes  the  scientific  reader  is  the  evidence  of  divinity ;  net 
merely  in  the  first  verse  and  the  successive  fiats,  but  in 
the  whole  order  of  creation.  There  is  so  much  that  tiie  most 
recent  readings  of  science  have  for  the  first  time  explained, 
that  the  idea  of  man  as  the  author  becomes  utterly  incon^ 
prehensible.  By  proving  the  record  true  science  pronounces 
it  divine ;  for  who  could  have  correctly  narrated  the  secrets 
of  eternity  but  God  himself  ?  **  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
the  special  points  which  God's  testimonies  in  nature  have 
made  clear.  Among  these,  as  germane  to  our  purpose,  we 
will  cite  the  following : 

First,  that "  light  was  necessarily  the  work  of  the  first  day, 
the  signal  of  creation  begun."  Second,  that  the  next  step 
was  "  the  earth  gradually  brought  to  a  condition  in  which 
dry  land  and  seas  existed."  Third,  "  the  introduction  of 
vegetation  on  the  third  day,"  which  Professor  Dana  says 
"  was  one  of  the  mysterious  facts  of  creation  until  the  recent 
revelations  of  science."  Fourth,  "  the  creation  or  unveiling 
of  the  sun  on  the  fourth  day."  Fifth,  the  creation  of  "  the 
invertebrates,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  the  earlier  animal 
creations,"  in  regard  to  which  he  says,  "  the  harmony  of 
geology  with  Genesis  could  not  be  more  exact"  Sixth, "  the 
creation  of  mammals,  introducing  a  new  element  into  the 
world."  And,  seventh,  "  man,  the  last  creation.  Science 
has  no  evidence  that  any  living  species  have  been  created 
since  his  appearance."  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  dwell 
on  these  details.  But  I  must  notice,  in  passing,  one  thing 
which  greatly  enhances  the  difficulty  of  making  this  a  mere 
human  philosophy  of  the  order  of  things.  In  such  a  work, 
proceeding  merely  on  the  supposed  nature  of  things,  we 
certainly  expect  antecedently  probable  statements,  not  those 
which  become  probable  or  certain  only  after  the  discovery  of 
things  absolutely  hidden  at  the  time.  But  we  have  such 
antecedently  improbable  things  in  this  account,  the  mos* 
obvious  of  which  is  the  place  of  the  creation  of  the  sun  in 
the  series  of  events.  This  is  represented  as  created  only  on 
the  fourth  day.    Whereas  we  should  certainly  expect  that  it 
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would  precede  the  introductiou  of  light  and  the  creation  of 
vegetation.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  expect  a  perfect 
ideal  order  of  creation  in  this  infancy  of  human  intelligence. 
Bat  if  a  person  is  constructing  such  an  order,  we  should 
expect  that  so  obvious  things  as  these  would  not  be  the  ex- 
ceptions. Indeed,  the  marvel  is  just  here :  that  the  general 
order  should  be  exactly  conformed  to  the  ideal,  and  that  the 
only  exceptions  should  be  exactly  those  justified  by  scientific 
discovery. 

I  have  spent  a  long  time  over  this ;  but  it  is  because  it  is 
the  conclusive  test  of  the  theory  which  we  are  examining,  as 
far  as  regards  the  science  in  the  Bible.  There  are  allusions 
to  scientific  matters  elsewhere,  in  which  accuracy  may,  or 
may  not,  be  expected  or  discovered.  But  here  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  origin  of  things,  lying  at  the  very  foundation 
of  science,  which  can  be  made,  in  fact  must  be,  a  test  of  the 
validity  of  the  theory.  The  issue  cannot  be  avoided ;  one 
side  or  the  other  must  ground  its  arms  here  at  this  very 
point.  And  I  claim  in  view  of  all  the  facts  that  it  must  be 
tiie  side  whose  theory  we  have  been  examining.  Whether 
for  moral  and  religious,  or  other  purposes,  there  is  inspira- 
tion here,  and  if  not  here,  then  nowhere  in  the  Bible.  There 
is  no  other  place  in  the  book  where  it  can  be  proved  more 
demonstratively  than  here.  And  yet  this,  nearly  the  strongest 
point  in  our  whole  line  of  defence,  is  the  one  that  we  are 
called  on  to  give  up,  to  satisfy  a  theory  intended  to  remove 
other  difficulties.  To  rehearse  the  argument  in  brief,  here  is 
a  record  which,  if  it  is  substantially  true,  certainly  cannot  be 
a  myth,  i.e.  substantially  false ;  it  cannot  be  in  any  case  the 
result  of  scientific  discovery,  for  there  was  absolutely  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  these  things ;  if  it  is  true,  it  cannot 
be  the  result  of  speculation  on  the  order  of  creation ;  that 
would  imply  an  inconceivably  profound  and  prophetic  insight ; 
and  besides  there  are  antecedently  improbable  elements  in 
the  records  which  would  make  this  supposition  untenable ; 
if  it  is  substantially  true,  there  is  only  one  explanation  of  it, 
that  the  one  Being  then  cognizant  of  the  facts  must  have 
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revealed  them  in  some  way.  And  that  it  is  substantially 
true,  Professor  Hitchcock  says,  is  generally  admitted  among 
scientific  men. 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  we  showed  at  the  beginning, 
that  this  substantial  truth  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  our 
purpose.  In  the  history  of  events  within  the  range  of  human 
knowledge  only  unusual  or  unnatural  precision  could  be  used 
to  prove  inspiration.  But  if  the  events  are  without  that 
range,  any  knowledge  is  presumptive  proof  of  revelation  or 
inspiration,  and  substantial  truth  is  proof  positive.  Possibly 
the  failure  to  notice  this  peculiarity  in  the  requisite  argument 
has  produced  the  unfavorable  judgment  of  some  on  the 
question  of  inspiration  here.  And  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  substantial  truth,  considering  the  imperfect 
knowledge  tliat  we  have,  of  the  exact  purport  of  the  scientific 
and  biblical  records,  furnishes  strong  presumptive  proof  of 
the  complete  harmony  between  the  two. 

In  considering,  now,  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  history,  we  need  to  remark,  first,  the  nature  of  the 
argument  necessary  to  its  proof.  In  this  case  merely  general 
accuracy  is  mostly  inadequate,  since  this  is  attainable  by 
natural  means.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  is  infallibility 
demanded,  since  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  inspiration, 
and  it  would  thus  be  a  separate  question,  regarding  the 
degree,  rather  than  the  fact,  of  inspiration.  But,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  unusual  and  unnatural  exactness  is  generaUj 
necessary  to  prove  this. 

In  order  to  understand,  further,  the  exact  state  of  the 
case,  we  must  consider  two  general  facts.  First,  that  we 
have  in  the  Bible  not  one  book,  nor  one  author,  but  a  number 
and  variety  of  both.  This  fact  is  one  that  has  been  con- 
sidered in  various  aspects ;  but  its  bearing  on  this  subject 
needs  more  careful  consideration.  A  \erj  high  degree  of 
historical  accuracy,  such  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have 
in  the  Bible,  would  be  singular  in  any  one  book  or  author, 
even  of  the  latest  period  assigned  to  any  of  the  l)ooks  of  the 
Bible.    But  it  might  be  explained,  on  natural  grounds,  as 
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due  to  the  extraordinary  natural  endowments  of  the  man. 
Bat  the  same  thing  in  so  many  books  and  authors  multiplies 
the  wonder,  and  the  difl5culty  of,  the  explanation  by  the 
number  of  these.  Now,  if  we  add  to  this  the  second  fact, 
that  these  books  under  consideration  are  admitted  in  certain 
things  to  be  inspired,  we  have  right  at  hand  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon,  which  certainly  takes  precedence  of  all 
others,  and  claims  our  first  consideration. 

When  we  come,  now,  to  examine  the  earliest  historical 
records  of  the  Bible,  we  are  called  on  to  notice,  first,  the 
crucial  nature  of  many  of  the  facts  narrated.  We  have,  first, 
the  statement  of  the  unity  of  man,  his  descent  from  a  single 
pair.  And  this  fact  is  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  doctrine 
of  man.  Then  the  record  of  the  equally  important  and 
fundamental  fact  of  the  fall.  Then,  carefully  preserved,  the 
account  of  the  age  of  man.  Then  the  history  of  the  flood, 
which  was  local,  to  be  sure,  but  for  the  race  universal.  Then 
the  repeopling  of  the  earth  by  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  the 
division  of  the  race  into  three  great  families.  And  finally, 
the  account  of  the  dispersion  and  distribution  of  the  different 
families  of  man,  and  of  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
'  Now,  these  accounts  of  the  origins  of  things  are  derived 
from  tradition,  and  a  very  remote  tradition  at  that,  i.e.  if 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  natural  sources  at  all.  They  are 
not  contemporaneous  history,  nor  derived  from  written 
records,  but  a  remote  oral  tradition  —  one  of  the  most  unre- 
liable sources  from  which  history  can  be  drawn.  We  can 
scarcely  suppose,  then,  that  any  respectable  degree  of  historical 
truth  or  probability  would  be  reached  in  these,  except  under 
supernatural  guidance.  In  fact,  we  have,  in  this  case,  other 
traditions  of  the  same  things  with  which  to  compare  the 
biblical  records  ;  and  an  examination  of  these  makes  it  seem 
incredible,  on  natural  grounds,  that  we  should  have  such  an 
account  as  the  Bible  gives. 

Now,  keeping  these  things  in  mind,  let  us  examine  a  little 
in  detail  these  brief,  but  immensely  important  records.  In 
regard  to  the  unity  of  the  race,  it  is,  first,  theologically  cer- 
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tain,  for  it  is  made  the  basis  of  the  biblical  doctrine  of  man^ 
This  argument,  of  course,  has  no  weight  with  sceptics ;  but, 
of  course,  it  must  weigh  with  those  who  admit  inspiration  as 
far  as  religious  and  moral  truth  are  involved.    And  it  cer- 
tainly seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  proved  by  linguistic  science. 
The  account  of  the  fall  is  also  theologically  certain ;  it  is 
philosophically  probable,  as  accounting  for  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  race ;   and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  concurrent 
traditions  of  numerous  races.    The  age  of  man,  which  is 
almost  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  two  preceding  state- 
ments, and  therefore  with  their  doctrinal  implications,  is  of 
course  liable  to  attack  and  overthrow  at  any  time  by  geolog- 
ical and  antiquarian  discoveries.    But  it  is  not  overthrown 
yet,  though  it  has  been  subjected  to  fierce  attack.  The  account 
of  the  flood,  though  subjected  to  relentless  scrutiny  and 
assault,  is  now  regarded  as  a  historically  certain  event ;  and 
its  universality,  as  far  as  the  race  is  concerned  —  a  crucial 
element  in  it,  —  is  sustained  by  the  concurrent  traditions  of 
all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  human  family.    And,  at  the  same 
time,  the  biblical  account  sifts  and  combines  and  supplements 
these  traditional  accounts  in  a  remarkable  manner.    In  regard 
to  the  repeopling  of  the  earth  by  the  sons  of  Noah,  ethnology 
confirms  the  principal  features  of  the  Mosaic  account  in  a 
remarkable  manner.    First,  the  triple  division  of  mankind 
is  the  one  adopted  by  ethnologists  after  an  independent 
examination  of  the  facts.    And  secondly,  the  families  named 
correspond  remarkably  with  the  classification  of  races  by 
the  same  science  on  physical  and  linguistic  grounds.    The 
accuracy  of  this  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Noah  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  race-divisions  of  the  human  family  is  gene- 
rally admitted.    And  the  importance  of  this  fact  in  our 
discussion  can  be  scarcely  overestimated.    In  regard  to  Oie 
dispersion  and  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  traditions  of 
Babylon  itself,  where  the  event  is  located,  confirm  it.    And 
a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  to 
say  the  least,  is  afforded  by  the  character  of  the  early  monu- 
mental language  of  Babylon,  which  has  in  it  distinctly 
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marked  Turauian,  Semitic,  and  Aryan  elements,  while  all 
other  earlj  languages  known  to  us  are  distinct  and  unmixed. 

Now  all  iMs  seems  to  me  aa  remarkable  as  anything  in 
Scripture.  We  see  how  tradition  and  science  come  in  to 
test  these  records  of  the  origins  of  things  at  every  point;  how 
they  fail  to  overthrow  them  at  any  one,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  confirm  them  minutely  and  remarkably  at  many,  if  not 
most  points ;  and  how  unique  is  the  excellence  and  accuracy 
of  the  biblical  account,  wherever  there  is  a  chance  for  com- 
parison. And  when  we  think  that  a  remote  oral  tradition  is 
the  only  natural  source  that  the  writer  had  to  draw  from, 
the  principle  of  adequate  cause  forces  us  to  assume  super- 
natural guidance,  if  not  revelation,  to  account  for  it.  This 
part  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  then,  does  not  present  exactly 
the  same  appearance  as  the  account  of  creation,  where  reve- 
lation was  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  facts;  neither  is  it  the  same  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Bible  history,  which  is  largely  contempora- 
neous, so  that  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  is  to  be 
expected  on  purely  natural  grounds.  But  it  is  a  case  in 
which  the  ordinary  accuracy  of  history  cannot  be  accounted 
for  naturally,  and  where,  therefore,  this  at  least  being  found, 
calls  for  other  explanation.  And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  lies 
at  hand  in  the  admitted  inspiration  of  large  parts  of  the 
volume  in  which  these  records  are  found. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  in  which  to  consider 
the  other  historical  parts  of  the  Bible.  But  if  we  have 
established  our  position  in  the  cases  already  considered,  the 
purpose  of  this  Article  is  accomplished.  One  well-established 
case  of  inspiration  within  the  range  from  which  this  theory 
excludes  it  overthrows  the  theory.  And  we  have  examined 
not  one,  but  many  cases,  with  this  probable  result.  But  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  consider  the  general  facts  in  regard  to 
the  rest  of  the  Bible  history.  As  we  have  seen,  these  accounts 
deal  largely  with  contemporaneous  history,  and  therefore 
general  accuracy  is  not  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Then  we 
have  to  consider  that  they  are  exposed  to,  and  have  been 
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actually  subjected  to,  extremely  severe  tests.  When  we  take 
into  account  the  long  periods  of  time  covered  by  these  his- 
tories, the  constant  contact  with  profane  history,  the  numer- 
ous allusions  to  the  customs  of  different  lands  ;  the  oppor- 
tunities for  error,  judging  by  ordinary  standards,  are  cer- 
tainly very  great.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  for 
a  fair  judgment  of  their  trustworthiness  are  correspondingly 
large.  The  Christian  centuries  have  been  gathering  the 
materials  for  this  judgment,  and  a  great  collection  has  been 
made.  For  the  opportunity  given  to  our  opponents  in  this 
preponderance  of  the  historical  element  in  our  nacred  books 
has  been  improved  by  them ;  the  challenge  has  been  accepted, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  its  defenders  have  been  equally  busy. 
No  other  books  were  ever  subjected  to  a  tithe  of  the  historical 
criticism  encountered  by  the  Bible.  Every  available  source 
has  been  ransacked  for  the  weapons  of  attack  and  defence. 
And  with  what  results  ?  Such  that  it  seems  to  me  any  care- 
ful, candid,  and  thorough  student  of  the  subject  must  say 
^^  no  weapon  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper."  Such  as  to 
make  it  seem  a  probable,  if  not,  indeed,  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  supernatural  guidance  is  to  be  found  in  the  histor- 
ical, as  well  as  the  moral  and  religious  element  in  Scripture. 
The  number  of  unexplained  difficulties  is  almost  ridiculously 
small  compared  with  the  vast  and  continually  multiplying 
proofs  of  the  minute  historical  accuracy  of  these  books.  And 
the  amount  of  probable  error  is  very  much  less.  I  repeat  it, 
and  am  willing  to  go  into  the  detailed  proof  which  this  space 
will  not  admit,  any  books  that  can  go  through  such  an  ordeal, 
and  come  out  with  scarcely  the  smell  of  fire  on  their  gar- 
ments, cannot  be  accounted  for  on  natural  grounds,  if  we 
admit  the  principle  of  sufficient  cause.  And  to  these  results 
so  far,  it  must  be  added  that  ancient  records  and  monuments 
throwing  light  on  biblical  history  are  from  time  to  time  dis- 
covered, and  that  these  almost  invariably  strengthen  the 
hands  of  its  defenders,  and  weaken  the  position  of  its  oppo- 
nents. Moreover,  the  Scriptures  can  be  compared  not  only 
with  other  records,  but  also  the  different  books  with  each 
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other.  In  regard  to  the  period  of  the  Kings  in  Jewish  his- 
tory and  of  the  nation's  captivity,  we  have  three  independent 
sources  of  information  in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.  the  books  of 
Kings  and  of  Chronicles,  and  the  prophetic  books.  And  in 
the  New  Testament  we  have  the  four  Gospels,  giving  inde- 
pendent records  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  speeches  of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles.  These  have  been  all  thoroughly  compared,  and 
minutely  scrutinized,  to  detect  possible  inconsistencies ;  but 
so  far  with  inappreciable  results  in  this  direction,  but  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  the  confirmation  of  even  minute 
accuracy.  Of  course  this  concurrence  of  independent  writers 
is  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  story  in 
which  they  all  agree.  And  when  we  consider  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  exact  agreement  between  two  persons  telling 
the  same  story,  even  if  both  are  eye-witnesses,  a  difficulty 
which  increases  always  with  the  lapse  of  time,  such  agree- 
ment as  we  certainly  find  in  the  several  accounts  of  the 
same  thing  in  the  Bible,  seems  at  least  inexplicable  on  nat- 
ural grounds.  Indeed,  this  is  only  another  form  of  the  gen- 
eral argument  from  the  unusual  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  difficulty  of  explaining  this  mutual  agreement  of  the  re- 
cords is  really  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  anything 
more  than  general  accuracy  in  any  history.  We  do  not 
expect  it.  Human  memory  is  not  sufficiently  reliable.  In 
general  it  can  be  trusted ;  but  the  particulars  it  does  not 
hold  with  sufficient  exactness.  And  yet,  we  find  this  minute 
accuracy  in  all  the  many  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  which 
would  be  strange  in  one,  and  is  simply  unaccountable  in  all. 

We  need  to  remember  again,  here,  that  infallibility  is  not 
claimed.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  snare  into  which 
many  who  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Bible  have  fallen.  Having  been  accustomed  to  associate  in- 
SfHration  and  infallibility  as  inseparably  connected,  they  are 
taken  unawares  as  they  find  one  case  after  another  of 
supposed  error,  and  too  hastily  give  up  the  whole  case. 
Whereas,  it  is  almost  certain  that  unusual  accuracy  uniformly 
characterizing  so  many  books  in  a  single  collection,  the  in- 
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spiration  of  which  in  other  parts  is  acknowledged,  involves 
inspiration  as  its  adequate  and  natural  cause,  and  proves  it 
beyond  the  power  of  occasional  errors  to  overthrow.  Indeed, 
it  creates  the  presumption  against  error,  so  that  it  can  be 
admitted  only  after  incontestable  proof.  This  has  been  seea 
and  used  in  defending  inspiration  by  those  with  whom  it 
meant  infallibility.  But  it  needs  to  be  combined  with  this 
other  view  of  inspiration  in  order  to  produce  its  full  effect 
For  while  the  presumption  is  strong,  starting  from  the  untw- 
ual  accuracy  in  itself,  it  is  greatly  increa9ed,  when  the  latter 
is  seen  to  involve  inspiration. 

On  the  whole  then,  if  this  theory  that  the  Scriptures  are 
intended  to  teach  only  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  that 
inspiration  is,  therefore,  for  the  same  purpose,  be  taken  in  its 
extreme  form,  so  as  to  exclude  all  except  these  elements 
from  the  sphere  of  inspiration,  and  especially  its  science  and 
history,  we  shall  have  to  reject  it.  Not  on  deductive 
grounds,  for  in  itself  it  is  plausible.  But  on  inductive 
grounds,  since  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  There  may 
be  individual  errors  in  these  parts  of  the  Bible,  but  neither 
of  them  as  a  whole,  can  be  excluded  from  the  range  of  in- 
spiration. We  may  take  the  most  unfavorable  statement  of 
the  case,  regarding  as  errors  all  unexplained  difficulties,  and. 
leaving  out  of  view  the  presumption  in  favor  of  explaining 
many  of  these  in  time,  and  still  we  have  a  state  of  things 
which  will  not  allow  us  to  deny  inspiration  of  these  parts  of 
the  Bible.  For,  if  we  do,  let  us  remember  that  we  must  be 
pi^pared  to  give  up  for  the  same  reason  the  inspiration  of  its 
moral  and  religious  truths.  It  seenis  to  me  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  apparent  weakness  and  vulnerability  belong 
entirely  to  the  historical  parts  of  the  book.  There  are  dif- 
ficulties just  as  great,  we  think,  if  not  so  numerous,  in  the 
system  of  truth  which  it  presents  —  and  not  in  the  outskirts 
of  doctrine  either,  but  in  its  fundamental  teachings.  The 
difference  has  been  that  the  danger  of  touching  this  part  of 
the  structure  has  been  so  fully  realized,  that  these  difficulties 
have  been  treated  cautiously  and  conservatively ;  while  the 
inspiration  of  these  other  parts  which  we  have  been  con6ide^ 
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ing,  have  been  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  comparative  unimpor- 
tance, and  difficulties  no  way  greater  have  been  given  hastilj 
all  the  weight  that  could  possibly  be  claimed  for  them,  and 
have  been  allowed  to  invalidate  the  claims  not  only  of  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur,  but  of  the  entire  class  of  pas- 
sages to  which  th^se  belong.  And  it  is  in  the  spirit  witii 
which  the  former  class  of  difficulties  has  been  treated  by  the 
wisest  leaders  of  Christian  thought,  that  the  rule  should  be 
found  for  the  treatment  of  the  other  difficulties  under  consid- 
eration. We  all  of  us  recognize  the  force  of  the  internal 
argument  for  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  and 
its  necessity.  And  in  this  argument  the  character  of  its 
teachings,  their  conformity  to  reason  and  to  the  moral  sense, 
is  the  most  important  consideration.  And  yet  we  all  feel 
that  if  the  system  of  truth  which  it  presents,  fulfils  this 
demand  as  a  wKole,  this  makes  so  strong  a  claim  on  our 
faith,  that  we  may  attribute  the  difficulties  to  deficiencies 
in  us  rather  than  in  the  Bible.  Now  we  claim  that  if  the 
difficulties  in  the  Scripture  history  are  only  equally  great,  and 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  comparative  importance  of  the  his- 
tory and  the  doctrine,  the  same  principle  should  be  observed. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  theory  be  held  not  in  the 
extreme  form,  but  simply  as  a  statement  of  the  exclusively 
or  predominantly  moral  and  reli^ous  purpose  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  therefore  of  their  inspiration,  I  should  accept  it 
as  probably  true.  But  I  think  that  the  above  discussion  has 
shown  how  careful  we  need  to  be  in  reasoning  from  this  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration.  It  seems  to  me  quite 
evident  that  we  cannot  decide  with  any  certainty,  a  priori^ 
what  means  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 
The  only  thing  possible  to*us  is  to  study  the  means  that  have 
been  used,  and  then  adjust  these  actual  methods  to  the  sup- 
posed purpose  of  the  book.  This  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  above  facts  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  inspiration  to  the 
assumed  scope  of  inspiration  is  too  large  and  difficult  to  be 
discussed  in  the  limited  space  left  to  us.  We  can  only  glance 
at  it.  We  have  to  do,  not  with  the  question  what  is  the 
object  of  the  history  itself,  but  what  is  the  object  of  its  in- 
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spiration,  not  in  its  moral  and  religious  aspects,  but  in  its 
historical  character.  In  regard  to  some  of  these  histories 
the  question  has  already  been  answered.  For  we  have  seen 
that,  when  the  Scriptures  employ  history  as  the  vehicle  of 
moral  and  religious  truth,  and  especially  when  it  is  made 
the  basis  of  doctrine,  its  substantial  truth  is  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  object.  And  in  the  earlier  records  of 
Scripture  this  substantial  truth  could  have  been  secured  only 
through  inspiration.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  also  seen 
that  probably  only  this  degree  of  truth  was  necessary  for  the 
inmiediate  purpose  assumed.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  the  greater  exactness  which  certainly  characterizes  Scrip- 
ture? Evidently  only  by  admitting  some  one  or  more 
secondary  objects  subordinate  to  the  main  purpose,  and  con* 
tributing  indirectly  to  its  accomplishment.  And  one  such 
secondary  object  will  be  readily  suggested  to  one  who  has 
become  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  discussion.  The 
evidential  value  of  this  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  biblical 
records  is  certainly  great  and  indisputable.  The  moral  and 
religious  impression  may  not  be  produced,  nor  directly  in- 
creased by  this,  but  indirectly  it  may  and  does  heighten  it. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  demanded  on  first  principles 
by  the  exigences  of  the  theory;  but  inasmuch  as  we  find 
this  degree  of  minute  accuracy,  here  is  one  great  purpose 
subserved  by  it.  If  a  witness  has  in  view  simply  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  truth,  the  greater  and  more  detailed  the  oon- 
sistency  of  his  account  with  itself  and  with  other  accounts, 
the  more  surely  he  accomplishes  his  object.  And  if  he  is 
trying  to  make  a  religious  impression  or  teach  a  religious 
truth  by  means  of  his  story,  the  same  thing  will  indirectly 
further  his  object.  And  if  we  wish  to  convince  men  that 
we  are  speaking  divine  truth  under  divine  direction,  the 
principle  applies  with  multiplied  force.  The  history  of  relig- 
ious controversy  is  almost  a  demonstration  of  this  fact.  We 
have  only  to  see  how  largely  the  question  of  the  evidences 
has  turned  on  this  very  thing,  to  be  convinced  of  its  impor- 
tance, human  nature  being  what  it  is. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 
"18  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT  ENDLESS?" 

BT  XBT.  FBAHK  H.  TOf TBB,  XOBTH  BBADINO,  MAS f . 

Two  years  ago  there  appeared,  anonymously,  a  little  book 
with  the  title.  Is  "  Eternal "  Punishment  Endless  ?  It  was 
noticed  Tariously  by  different  publications,  and  then  appar- 
ently sunk  out  of  sight.  Recent  events  have  shown,  however, 
tiiat  it  had  a  wider  influence  than  was  supposed.  One  re- 
spectable edition  of  the  book  has  been  exhausted,  and  a 
second  is  now  put  forth.^  The  new  edition  has  a  new  preface, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  author  signs  his  name,  and  an  appen- 
dix containing  some  critical  remarks,  and  some  congratulatory 
extracts  from  private  letters  to  the  author;  but  the  text 
stands  unaltered.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  alterations 
could  not  have  been  made,  for  the  book  would  do  more  credit 
to  its  author  were  it  cleared  of  certain  unnecessary  convolu- 
tions in  the  argument.  The  argument  is  defective  in  method. 
It  proceeds  in  a  series  of  whirls,  rather  than  in  the  straight 
line  of  a  logical  discussion.  Such  phrases  as,  ^^  Of  this  more 
at  another  stage  of  our  inquiry  "  ;  *  and,  **  We  shall  presently 
make  a  strong  objection  to  the  traditional  preference,"  ^  etc., 
are  of  too  frequent  occurrence.  Such  anticipation  of  the  argu- 
ment has  an  appearance  which  a  candid  writer  should  be 

1  Is  "  Eternal "  Paoishment  Endless  ?  Answered  by  a  Be-statement  of  the 
Original  Scriptoral  Doctrine,  by  an  Orthodox  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Second 
edition.  Boston  :  Lockwood,  Brooks,  and  Co.  1878.  The  Pre&ce  is  signed, 
James  Morris  Whiton,  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton. — A  recent  English 
work  is  noticed  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Erangelical  Beriew:  Futnre  Punish- 
ment ;  Some  current  Theories  concerning  it  Stated  and  Estimated ;  to  which  is 
added  a  View  that  is  something  more  than  a  Theory.  By  Clement  Clemance, 
B.A.,  Camberwell.  London :  John  Swan  and  Co.  1877.  The  position  of  this 
book  seems  to  be  sabstantially  that  of  Mr.  Whiton.  The  present  Article  is 
devoted  to  a  review  of  Mr.  Whiton's  book. 

«p.«.       •l>.17. 
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careful  to  ayoid,  when  it  can  be  so  easily  avoided  as  here. 
The  anticipated  arguments,  when  thej  come,  may  sometimes 
be  criticised,  also,  as  not  adding  enough  to  what  has  already 
been  said  to  justify  repetition. 

There  are  more  serious  errors  of  method  than  this.  The 
argument  does  not  b^n  at  the  right  point.  alApto^  is  dis- 
cussed by  itself,  and  then  its  primitive  ala>v^  after  which 
return  is  made  to  the  derivative.  The  derivative  should  be 
discussed  in  the  light  of  the  primitive,  and  not  vice  versa. 
There  is  an  improper  change  of  base  in  the  discussion.  The 
author  first  discusses  the  meaning  of  aldvia^  upon  the  sufqixh 
sition  that  it  is  quantitative,  and  then  declares  that  it  is 
qualitative.  Certainly  it  is  one  or  the  other,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  proper  to  demand  that  the  author  should  discorer 
which,  and  then  conduct  his  argument  upon  that  supposition 
alone. 

While,  therefore,  we  follow  our  author's  general  order  of 
discussion,  and  consider  first  the  explicit  and  secondly  the 
implicit  teachings  of  Scripture,  we  shall  pay  little  regard  to 
the  order  of  his  subordinate  arguments.  Let  us  begin  with 
the  explicit  teaching's  of  Scripture. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
subjects,  the  student  should  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the 
more  complex.  What  is  plain  may  then  be  used  to  elucidate 
what  is  more  obscure.  Upon  this  principle  we  shall  begin 
with  the  plainest  of  the  texts,  Matt.  xxv.  46 ;  with  the  plainest 
of  the  words  used,  al^vtof; ;  and  with  the  simplest  element  in 
the  meaning  of  this  word,  the  meaning  of  its  primitive  turn. 

Upon  the  derivation  of  ala)p  the  lexicographers  are  now 
agreed.^  It  is  derived  from  the  root  AIF,  whidi  appears 
in  Greek  in  aeiy  always^  and  in  our  own  language,  which  is 
a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the  Greek,  in  ever.  It  is 
true  that  no  case  has  been  found  in  extant  Greek  where  the 

1  CurtiuB,  585 ;  Fick,  vergl.  Worterb.  b.v.  ftyn  ;  Benfrey,  Wnrxdlex. ;  Ebel- 
ing,  Lex.  Horn. ;  Lid.  and  8c.  b.t.  &c(  (6th  Eng.  ed.),  connect  with  kti,  aenm, 
aetemus,  Germ,  eung,  Eng.  ever.  It  is  significant  that  Cremer,  who  fonncrly  fol- 
lowed Grimm  in  denying  it  ttom  Am,  tntfu,  has  now  giren  this  deriration  in  hii 
aecomf  edition  (bibl.  theol.  Worterb.  2te  aofl.  s.r.) 
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existence  of  the  digamma  in  aiwv  is  indisputably  eyident ; 
bat  analogy,  and  the  Latin  aevum,  destroy  the  force  of  this 
objection.^ 

The  word  aei  in  Greek  has  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  word 
always  in  English.  This  meamng  is  definite  and  exact,  and 
jei  the  word  is*  very  frequently  used  aside  from  that  exact  * 
meaning.  When  strictly  used  it  denotes  endlessness,  but 
when  freely  used  it  denotes  perpetual  duration  under  eyident 
limitations.  It  might  be  expected  that  ^confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty would  foUow  if  tiie  meaning  of  the  word  might  vary 
as  it  really  does  from  strict  eternity  to  the  duration  of  a 
few  hours ;  but  there  is  no  confusion  or  uncertainty.  The 
canon  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  simple,  and 
capable  of  instant  application  by  tiie  youngest  child.  The 
word  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  its  strict  meaning 
unless  there  is  eyidence  to  the  contrary;  We  say.  The  truth 
will  always  stand ;  there  is  no  eyidence  Aai  the  word  ahoays 
is  to  be  restricted,  and  accordingly  we  giye  it  its  full  force. 
But  when  we  say.  This  house  has  always  stood  here ;  there  is 
eyidence  that  the  word  always  is  to  be  linaited.  If  we  knew 
nothing  about  the  nature  of  houses,  and  if  there  were 
nothing  in  any  other  circumstance  of  the  case  to  giye  posi- 
tiye  eyidence  of  the  restricted  application  of  tiie  word  always, 
we  should  be  obliged  on  the  authority  of  this  sentence  to 
number  houses  among  the  imperishable  things.  It  is  not 
enough,  therefore,  to  say,  as  our  author  does,^  that  the  con- 
nection of  this  word  settles  its  meaning,  for  this  is  but  half 
the  truth.  The  word  has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  and  this  is 
a  large  element  in  the  decision  of  any  particular  case.  The 
connection  shows  whether  this  meaning  is  to  be  restricted, 
or  not,  and  how  much  restricted,  but  does  not  supply,  as  it 
eauBot  destroy,  the  word's  original  and  positiye  meaning. 

The  connection  of  amp  with  del  proyes  at  least  that  it  is  a 
time-word.  From  usage  is  deriyed  the  conclusiye  argument 
as  to  its  meaning.  It  properly  means  strict  eternity,  and  is 
thus  used  in  classic  as  well  as  New  Testament  Greek.    But 

1  Ibid.,  Curtins,  586.  *  pp.  S,  4,  5. 
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it  is  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  variations  as  its  primitiTe 
dei^  and  is  to  be  interpreted  npon  the  same  principle.  In 
classic  Greek  it  is  often  mach  restricted  in  meaning.  It  is 
used  of  man,  the  utmost  of  whose  earthly  course  is  his  life, 
and  accordingly  becomes  lifetime.  The  range  of  its  mean- 
•  ings  short  of  strict  eternity  is  very  wide.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  often  found  in  these  lower  meanings,  but  it  also 
rises  into  its  full  and  proper  significance,  especially  in  the 
phrase  eli  top  ai&va^  which  means  just  what  the  English 
phrase  forever  means.  Like  forever ^  el^  tw  al&va  is  some- 
times used  of  strict  eternity,  as  in  such  passages  as  Bom. 
ix.  5,  "  God  blessed  forever."  But  it  is  very  often  used  in  a 
popular  sense  ;  our  author  refers  to  the  following  examples : 
John  viii.  85, "  The  son  abideth  for  ever  " ;  or  1  Cor.  viii.  13, 
"  I  will  eat  no  flesh  forever."  Admit  that  these  and  other 
cases  of  the  restricted  application  of  the  phrase  may  be  found, 
yet  no  case  has  been  found  in  which  this  meaning  of  ek  top 
al&ifay  if  allowed  the  same  latitude  of  application  with  our 
English  phrase,  does  not  perfectly  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  text  and  context. 

From  the  nieaning  of  aSd>v  found  in  this  example  comes 
the  word  aUivKy;.  It  therefore  means  eternal.  That  this  is 
its  meaning  in  mani/  cases  all  must  confess.^  Careful  exami- 
nation will  exhibit  more  than  this.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
requirements  of  every  case  will  be  satisfied  by  this  meaning, 
but  that  any  other  meaning  will  fall  short  of  the  requirements 
of  some  passages.  With  this  meaning,  and  with  the  method 
of  interpretation  above  explained,  the  sacred  writers  are 
found  to  speak  with  the  greatest  plainness;  every  other 
method  leaves  their  meaning  often  in  obscurity.  It  is  but  a 
fair  presumption  that  they  intended  to  speak  plainly,  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  that  they  did  not  have  this  intention,  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  will  be  required  to  warrant  such  a 

*  p.  4.  "  The  Epithet  aeonian  may  denote  the  eternity  of  God."  The  d*b- 
orate  concordance  fband  at  the  close  of  another  Article  in  this  number  (rid.  pp. 
305,  S06),  will  enable  any  one  easily  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  tmth  of  theis 
representations.  The  usage  of  the  LXX,  which  is  very  important  in  this  di5- 
cnssion,  is  also  illnstrated  in  that  Article  (pp.  305, 306). 
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beUef.  Until  such  evidence  is  furnished,  it  is  our  place,  in 
accordance  with  all  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  to 
follow  the  presumption  in  the  case,  and  while  we  accept  the 
Bible  as  our  authoritative  guide  in  matters  of  religion,  to 
believe  the  doctrines  thus  educed  from  it.  Accordingly  upon 
the  authority  of  Matt.  xxv.  46,  unrebutted  as  it  is  by  any 
other  passage  of  Scripture,  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternity  of  future  punishment  as  those  words  are  com- 
monly and  properly  understood. 

The  method  of  our  author  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.    He 
examines  the  word  aiivio^y  and  declares  that  it  sometimes 
refers  to  limited  time.     He  then  affirms  that,  in  the  text 
before  us,  it  cannot  be  known  that  it  is  used  in  the  strict 
sense.    He  discovers  tliat  alc^vu^  is  qualitative  in  meaning, 
and  then  declares  that  we  cannot  say  that  tlie  qualitative 
force  in  this  passage  does  not  exclude  the  quantitative. 
Here  is  the  fundamental  error  of  the  book.    The  author  is 
guilty  of  the  grave  logical  fallacy  called  mistaking  the  onus 
probandi.    If  omvio^  is  not  used  in  this  passage  in  its  most 
extensive  meaning,  it  is  for  him  to  prove  it.    We  should 
believe  that  it  was  so  used  if  the  text  stood  alone.     Much 
more,  with  the  present  positive  arguments  derived  from  the 
context,  have  we  reason  to  believe  it.    Vastly  greater  is 
the  reason  for  believing  it  when  the  accumulated  evidence, 
of  countless  passages  of  Scripture^  is  presented  to  us,  and 
when  they  give  us  but  one  impression,  and  this  that  pun- 
ishment is  eternal.    Here  is  a  presumption  created  in  ref- 
erence to  the  word  alanfta^  which  calls  for  the  most  careful 
attention.     We  have  begun  with  the  explicit  teaching  of 
Scripture,  but  in  actual  study  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  and 
have  no  right  to  ignore  the  anterior  presumption  created  by 
the  Bible  as  a  whole.    The  presumption  of  the  case  is  the 

1  Tbcj'  are  really  "  countlesfl,"  for  in  every  exhortation  to  the  impenitent,  and 
eferf  reference  to  their  condition,  the  endlessness  of  their  punishment  seems  to 
appear,  as  the  background  of  a  picture  is  seen  in  every  part  of  it.  See  espe- 
ciilly  such  passages  as  :  Dan.  xii.  2 ;  Katt  v.  25  and  26 ;  zviii.  23-35 ;  xxvi. 
24;  Lake  xvi.  26 ;  John  v.  29 ;  viiL  21 ;  Heb.  z.  26 ;  Jude  6 ;  Rev.  ziv.  11 ; 
ZIZ.3;  XX.  10;  xxii.  11. 
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key-note  of  the  ai^umeiit.  This  presuinption  our  antbor 
must  rebut,  and  these  positiTO  arguments  answer.  Instead 
of  this,  he  throws  the  burden  of  proof  upon  us.  He  pre- 
sents reasons  whj  it  is  poss^le  that,  in  this  text  and 
other  texts,  strict  eternity  is  not  meant,  and  then  calls  upon 
us  to  prove  that  it  is  meant.  His  argument  is  negative, 
when  it  should  be  positiye.^  This  is  a  grave  logical  fallaey, 
and  a  logical  fallacy  is  never  committed  without  destrojing 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  result.  Exegetics  cannot  escape 
the  demands  of  logic.  Logic  is  not  a  scHenoe  for  the  benefit 
of  advocates  in  court,  but  one  upon  which  all  sound  reasoning 
must  proceed.  The  reasoning  of  this  book  does  not  proceed 
upon  logical  principles,  and  it  is  not  sound. 

It  is  from  the  logical  stand-point  that  we  make  our  ob- 
jection against  the  author's  change  of  base  in  the  discussion 
of  the  word  auivu)^.  Such  reasoning  would  be  perfectly 
proper  for  the  advocates  of  the  eternity  of  punishment,  for 
the  presumption  is  upon  their  side,  and  they  have  only  to 
answer  objections  to  prevail.  They  have  simply  to  criticise 
the  arguments  presented  by  their  of^onents,  and  rebut  them 
if  they  can.  They  are  like  the  defendants  in  court,  and  the 
prosecution  must  prove  its  case.  In  a  trial  for  murder  the 
defendant  may  demand  proof,  1.  that  he  killed  the  man; 
2.  that  he  killed  him  in  malice  prepensey  and  not  in  sdf- 
defence.  The  prosecutor's  duty  is  different ;  he  has  to  pre- 
sent the  truth  as  it  is.     Our  author  is  the  prosecutor ;  hot 

1  This  is  trne  €f  the  argument  as  a  whole.  A  sembkmoe  of  a  positive  aigih 
ment  is  presented  upon  pp,  47-49.  The  ai^eotiTe  Mnos  is  declared  to  be  qBAfr 
tative  and  therefore  "  aeonian  punishment "  is  punishment  of  a  certain  land.  Bat 
evidently  this  does  not  exclude  the  quantitative  force  of  the  adjectiye,  and  Mr. 
Whiton  does  not  pretend  that  it  does.  Now,  here  we  saj,  the  presumption  il, 
that  this  adjective  in  this  passage  is  used  of  time,  and  of  time  without  end. 
What  is  your  proof  that  it  does  not  ?  To  this  queataon  no  answer  is  givflo. 
Another  apparently  positive  argument  is  found  in  the  attempt  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  Mv^  and  then  to  diminish  the  meaning  of  td^»iot»  The  final  resolt 
of  this  attempt  is  given  on  p.  17,  and  it  is  that  all  which  the  definition  "  aeoniin  " 
gives  with  any  certainty  is  this,  "  that  the  punishment  belongs  to  or  ocean  in  the 
aeon  or  the  aeons  to  come.*'  Granting  so  much,  the  presumption  in  this  ptasigt 
that  the  punishment  will  never  cease  remains,  and  the  burden  of  proof  reM 
upon  Mr.  Whiton,  a  burden  which  he  does  not  take  up. 
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be  argaes  like  the  defendant.  He  isajs,  1.  that  auavto*;  is 
limited  in  duration;  2.  that  it  does  not  refer  to  duration. 
His  arguments  destroy  each  other ;  for  such  a  style  of  rea- 
soning is  out  of  place. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  argument  more  in  detail.  The 
method  pursued  by  our  author  is  essentially  one  of  minimiz- 
ing. It  is  first  shown  that  aidvio^  is  applied  to  temporary 
and  finite  objects,  like  a  land-mark  or  the  hills.  It  is  said 
to  have  a  more  or  less  extensive  meaning,  according  to  the 
word  joined  with  it.  This  is  an  unfair  statement ;  because 
it  leaves  out  of  account  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  word. 
Our  author  then  comes  to  what  should  logically  be  the  first 
step  in  his  process,  and  attacks  the  phrase  ek  rhv  at&pa. 
Thi#  he  translates,  ^'  for  the  aeon."  In  such  a  passage  as 
Mark  iii.  29,  which  is,  translated  literally,  ^^hath  not  for- 
giveness forever,"  the  bearing  of  our  author's  change  upon 
the  subject  of  future  punishment  is  very  evident.  "Hath 
not  forgiveness  for  the  aeon  "  certainly  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  the  sinner  may,  at  least,  obtain  forgiveness  in 
some  succeeding  aeon.  This  translation  has,  apparently, 
the  advantage  of  superior  accuracy ;  but  we  maintain  that 
it  is  inaccurate.  It  rests  upon  the  idea,  advanced  by  Dr. 
Tayler  Lewis,^  that  the  Hebrews  conceived  of  time  under 
the  form  of  a  succession  of  finite  aeons.  The  argument 
in  support  of  this  idea  may  be  summarized  thus :  '  The  plu- 
ral of  DbtP  shows  that  the  proper  meaning  of  this  word  is  not 
eternity,  but  a  cycle.  It  is  a  great  indefinite  period,  seem- 
ingly independent  of  outward  phenomenal  measurement. 
These  indefinite  cycles,  occurring  one  after  another,  make 
up  the  grand  progress  of  eternity.  This  conception  will 
harmonize  with  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
with  certain  indications,  in  other  ancient  writings.  In  the 
New  Testament  amv  has  the  same  meaning.  It  denotes  a 
vast  cycle,  in  the  future  or  the  past,  and  eternity  is  repre- 
sented as  made  up  of  a  succession  of  these  cycles.    This 

^  Excursoi  on  OUmio  Wordg,  Lange  on  £ccl.  i.  4.    Dr.  Lewis  is  not  to  be 
held  responsible  lor  tlie:theoi7  which  Mr.  Whiton  builds  apon  his  remarks. 
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Buocession  is  denoted  by  the  plural  cu&vei.  By  the  same 
mode  of  speech  the  present  course  of  things  is  spoken  of  as 
this  aeofij  and  past  duration  is  represented  as  a  course  or 
courses  of  things,  succeeding  one  another  under  the  form  of 
the  aeofiy  or  the  aeons,  or  simply  aeons.* 

This  view  lacks  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  onus  probandi 
is  not  fairly  taken  up.  It  is  true  that  the  meaning  cycle 
can  be  derived  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  oW', 
which  is,  *'  hidden  time,  i.e.  obscure  and  long,  of  which  the 
beginning  or  end  is  uncertain  or  indefinite " ;  ^  but  it  is 
less  readily  derived  than  the  meaning  commonly  accepted. 
It  is  true  that  the  plural  form,  and  especially  the  use  to 
which  this  plural  is  put,  favors  the  view  advocated ;  but 
these  peculiarities  are  easily  explained  upon  the  common 
theory.  It  is  true  that  repetitions  occur,  like  obirn?  A'xyq 
(Ps.  xc.  2),  and,  when  translated  "  from  world  to  world," 
seem  to  favor  the  new  explanation;  but  so,  if  these  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  are  correct,  do  repetitions  familiar  in 
English,  such  as  forever  and  ever^  favor  the  theory  that  the 
English-speaking  nations  conceive  of  time  under  the  form  of 
a  succession  of  aeons.  The  truth  is,  the  language  is  laboring 
to  express  a  transcendent  idea,  and  we  hear,  as  it  were,  the 
straining  of  the  ship's  cordage  and  the  creaking  of  her  timbers 
under  the  effort ;  but  this  is  not  her  ordinary  condition.  Let 
any  one  examine  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  con- 
taining the  word  thi^^  and  he  will  find  that  the  meaning 
eternity  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  It  gives  the  most 
perfect  rendering  possible  for  the  passage  (Eccl.  i.  4)  upon 
which  Dr.  Lewis  has  chosen  to  found  his  theory,  if  the  He- 
brew be  permitted  to  use  language  as  the  English  and  all 
other  nations  use  it,  and  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
forever  by  the  subject  in  hand.  Xhe  contrast  is  between 
the  transitory  condition  of  man  and  the  permanence  of  his 
abode :  "  Men  pass  away,  but  the  eartJi  abideth  forever." 
Even  in  the  solitary  instance  in  which  our  English  Bible  has 

1  Robinson's  Gesenins,  s.t.  Flint  (Daridson)  €.v.:  "Pioperljr  the  Teiled, 
concealed,  dark,  distant ;  of  nnlimited  time  whether  past  or  fatore." 
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yentared  to  render  tbiy  by  world  (Eccl.  iii.  11),  the  meaning 
eternity  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  no  other  meaning  is.^ 

But  the  great  objection  to  Dr.  Lewis's  theory  is,  that  it 
exalts  to  tlie  rank  of  a  consistent  and  metaphysical  theory 
what  was  at  most  a  poetical  and  imaginative  conception. 
Such  a  conception  there  was,  and  it  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  Now  it  appears  in  a  two-fold  division  of  time 
between  this  world  and  the  world  to'  come.^  Now  it  ap- 
pears in  reference  to  the  past  as  ages.^    Quite  common  are 

*  "  Hath  set  dbi9  in  their  heart,  so  that  no  man  can  find  out  the  work  that 
God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  Dr.  Lewis  in  his  comment  upon 
this  passage  rejects  the  meaning  of  worldlineu  in  his  interpretation  of  obiy. 
He  acknowledges  that  eternity  wonld  give  a  good  meaning ;  but  he  applies  here 
his  new  theory,  and  in  order  to  do  so  is  obliged  to  change  the  meaning  of  Q^i? 
from  merely  world  to  world-probUm,  Man  ponders  upon  this  world,  this  grand 
cycle  in  which  events  are  taking  place,  and  finds  that  the  tme  explanation  of 
events  is  not  to  be  gathered  in  so  short  a  space  as  his  earthly  life.  "  His  angle 
of  vision,  even  with  the  mightiest  aid  it  has  ever  had,  or  may  expect  to  have,  is 
too  smaU  to  take  in  more  than  a  few  degrees,  or  a  few  seconds  of  a  degree  in 
the  mighty  arc  we  are  traversing."  Bat  why  not  say  eternity-problem  ?  As  fur 
as  the  point  under  consideration  is  concerned.  Dr.  Lewis's  toortd-proUem  does 
not  dififer  from  et^/mity-probUm,  If  world  is  a  great  epoch  of  immeasurable  ex- 
tent so  is  eternity,  A  man  in  view  of  eternity  may  see  that  this  life  gives  him 
too  short  a  space  to  find  the  explanation  of  Grod's  dealings,  as  well  as  in  view 
of  the  world.  What  is  gained  in  the  idea  implied  in  the  word  "  arc  "  ?  If  Dr. 
Lewis  has  made  any  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  does  it 
consist  in  the  element  indicated  in  his  words,  "  as  things  go  round  ?  "  Let  the 
reader  ask  himself  this  question  as  he  runs  throngh  the  comment,  and  he  will 
•ee  the  unsubstantial  character  of  this  theory.  Bnt  interpret  Qbi9  eternity,  and 
Dr.  Lewis's  principle  of  explanation  makes  the  passage  perfectly  plain. 

'  Matt.  xii.  32.  Onr  author  makes  this  passage  tributary  to  his  views  by 
translating  it :  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him  either  in  this  aeon  or  in  the  one  to 
be.  This  may  imply  that  in  some  succeeding  aeon  it  will  be  forgiven.  Bnt  this 
Tendering,  and  the  validity  of  this  implication,  depend  upon  the  theory  above 
presented,  and  not  the  theory  upon  this  passage.  Without  the  theory  the  paii- 
sage  is  perfectly  plain.  The  two-fold  division  of  time  is  as  evident  as  need  be, 
and  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  iii.  29,  makes  it,  if  possible,  plainer.  But  postu- 
late the  theory,  and  this  passage  and  others  may  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  it. 

*  p.  5.  "  In  such  connections  certainly  if  the  word  denotes  duration  at  all,  it 
is  duration  ended  rather  than  end/ess."  Ended  and  endless,  we  should  say ; 
ended  at  this  end,  to  be  sure,  but  endless  as  proceeding  from  an  origin  infinitely, 
or  when  restricted  by  the  context,  indefinitely  distant  In  the  foot-note,  p.  5, 
Tit  L  2  (*'  In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  Qod,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before 
the  worid  began  ")  is  said  to  refer  to  certain  d^ite  periods  of  the  past    This 
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tiie  intensive  forms,  like  €^  to^  0^1^09  r&v  aldnntv.  But 
this  is  poetiy,  and  poetry  it  is  when  found  in  other  lan- 
guages. The  biblical  writers  had  no  idea  of  setting  up  a 
tiieorj  of  time ;  they  are  not  speaking  mathematically,  nor 
does  any  one  in  our  day  imder  similar  circumstances.  If 
there  were  any  evidence  that  this  was  a  philosophical  theory 
soberly  held,  if  the  passages  quoted  to  sustain  it  were  philo- 
sophical in  character,  and  not  rhetorical,  if  they  were  not 
abundantly  explained  upon  the  common  theory,  the  new 
theory  would  have  more  in  its  favor.  But  it  is  supported 
by  no  valid  arguments.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  mysticism 
of  those  who  propound  it.  The  method  of  criticism  upon 
which  it  depends  would  make  ridiculous  nonsense  of  every 
highly  impassioned  passage  in  oratory.  A  speaker  wishes 
to  impress  upon  the  United  States  Senate  the  ruinous  effects 
of  a  false  financial  policy,  and  closes  his  speech  with  the 
words  :  "  Senators  of  this  Republic,  it  is  the  voice  of  History, 
sounding  through  the  ages,  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  its  evil 
effects  will  endure  forever,  and  ever,  and  ever."  The  critic 
says :  "  Forever  and  ever  and  ever,"  — that  is  a  curious  ex- 
pression. What  can  it  mean  ?  "  Ever,"  —  that  can*t  mean 
strict  eternity ;  for  then  he  wouldn't  use  a  second  ever.  The 
first  would  cover  the  whole  ground.  "Ages,"  —  0  yes! 
evidently  there  is  a  succession  in  his  mind,  —  yes,  a  succes- 
sion of  ages.  He  means  by  the  first  ever  one  period  or 
cycle ;  by  the  second  ever^  another ;  by  the  third,  another. 
Of  course  he  means  more  than  he  says ;  for  we  are  not  to 
tie  him  down  to  strict  accuracy.  He  means  that  one  age 
may  roll  away,  and  then  another,  and  tiien  another,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more,^ before  the  evil  will  cease.  Evi- 
dently his  idea  is  cyclical. 

The  really  accurate  translation  of  eU  rhv  alauva  is,  therefore, 
forever.    The  effort  to  break  down  this  meaning  rests  upon 

is,  at  least,  not  beyond  dispute.  Alford  sajs  that  it  refers  to  eternity.  God  had 
purposes  which  he  formed  in  eternity,  and  hence  this  form  of  expression.  This 
eternal  purpose  was  the  origin  of  the  promise  made  in  time.  80  Rom.  xri.  25 
("  The  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began.") 
The  idea  is,  *'  neTer  before  known." 
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an  untenable  Ibeorj.  Deriration :  and  usage  both  favor  this 
meaning*  It  satisfies  all  tbe  requirements  of  the  case. 
When  the  Bible  declares  of  those  guilty  of  a  certain  sin  that 
thej  Bhall  not  have  forgiveness  forever,^  it  means  what  it 
says,  and  not  only  takes  away  the  warrant  of  all  hope,  by 
neglecting  to  promise  forgiveness  at  some  future  time,  but 
shuts  out  all  hope,  by  definitely  proclaiming  that  there  shall 
never  be  forgiveness.^ 

The  attack  upon  the  word  ald>v  was  designed  to  show 
^^  that  there  is  no  single  word  that  regularly  carries  the 
meaning  of  our  w(»rd  eternity."^  If  this  could  be  shown, 
obviously  the  meaning  of  alivu^  would  be  greatly  weakened. 
But  there  is  a  separate  attack  upon  amvuK;,  and  to  that  we 
now  turn.  The  minimizing  method  of  the  book  is  somewhat 
dififerently  applied  to  this  word.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
meaning  of  strict  eternity  is  conceded  to  it  in  certain  cases ; 
but  because  it  is  sometimes  used  of  such  objects  as  the  hills, 
which  are  not  strictly  eternal,  it  is  argued  that  when  it  is 
nsed  of  punishment  we  cannot  say  but  that  it  means  very 
lanffy  instead  of  strictly  eternal.  If  the  word  is  used  of  strict 
eternity,  the  context  or  the  nature  of  the  subject  must  clearly 
show  this  to  be  the  case. 

This  method  of  reasoning,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
involves  the  logical  fallacy  of  mistaking  the  onus  probandu 
But  there  is  another  fallacy  involved  in  it.  It  makes  a 
demand  for  more  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  than 
the  nature  of  the  case  allows.  Against  such  reasoning  no 
word  could  retain  its  proper  signification.  To  discover  the 
least  extensive  meaning  of  a  word,  and  then  say  that  it  can 
never  be  positively  affirmed  to  mean  more  than  this  least 
extensive  meaning,  is  absurd.  Our  author  remarks  that  the 
word  ^^everlasting  itself  has  this  variable  meaning,  according 

1  Murk  iiL  S9. 

s  Mr.  Whitoo  brings  forvtrd  certain  passages  to  prove  a  limited  use  of  tbe 
pbrase  m  rhv  tdmva  independent!/  of  this  aigoment.  The  method  is  the  same 
pursued  with  the  word  Mtnos,  and  does  not  need  special  attention.  The  pas- 
sages are :  John  ziv.  16 ;  1  Cor.  Tiii.  13 ;  Heb.  r.  6 ;  1  Pet.  i.  25 ;  vid.  p.  13  sq. 

*  p.  13. 
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to  the  connection  in  which  it  stands No  one  is  misled 

by  the  varied  use  of  the  word,  because  the  connection  in 
each  case  defines  it."  ^  Does  he  not  see  that  to  quote  an 
English  word  is  to  supply  materials  for  his  own  refutation  ? 
The  word  "  everlasting "  sometimes  has  a  meaning  of  very 
limited  extension ;  and  yet  it  may  be  positively  affirmed,  at 
times,  that  it  is  infinite  in  extension,  because,  through  and 
in  all  its  uses,  it  has  a  meaning  of  its  own.  It  is  not  like 
some  animals,  to  take  its  color  from  its  surroundings ;  it  has 
individuality.  We  restrict  it  when  circumstances  call  for 
its  restriction ;  but  otherwise  we  do  not.  Applied  to  God, 
it  takes  its  full  meaning ;  because  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  should  not  Applied  to  future  punishment,  it  takes  its 
full  meaning ;  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  should 
not.  In  the  face  of  the  phenomena  of  language  occurring 
in  the  every-day  speech  of  millions,  to  demand  that  whenever 
the  various  words  for  eternity  are  used  in  their  fullest  signifi- 
cation there  should  be  some  positive  evidence  that  it  is  so,  is 
to  make  a  demand  beyond  all  reason.  It  is  a  demand  leading 
to  strange  results.  Should  ever  a  dispute  arise  as  to  the 
proper  eternity  of  God,  the  method  of  argument  which  our 
author  employs  might  be  successfully  used  to  prove  that  the 
Bible  does  not  teach  the  doctrine !  On  such  principles  the 
Bible  is  really  no  longer  the  standard  of  appeal.  It  becomes 
a  book  unable  to  furnish  evidence  enough  to  answer  our 
doubts. 

I  have  said  that  no  word  is  secure  against  this  kind  of 
assault.  The  very  word  which  our  author  puts  upon  the 
title-page  of  his  book  is  as  variable  in  meaning  as  au»vu>^. 
Endless  trouble  may  be  very  transient  trouble.  Our  author 
quotes  certain  words  which  he  says  are  the  "appropriate 
Greek  words  to  express  the  idea  of  endlessness  with  pre- 
cision." It  is  a  significant  fact,  in  his  estimation,  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  never  used  these  words,  but 
employed  one  so  "  elastic  and  ambiguous  "  as  auovw^.^  But 
any  word  would  become  elastic  and  ambimious  if  subjected 

1  p.  4.  « p.  8. 
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to  oiir  author's  processes.  Our  author  specifies  iKardKvro^j 
cmKeuTifTo^j  and  airipavro^.  But  cucaraKuro^  is  applied,  by 
Dionysios  of  Halicarnassus,  to  the  power  of  a  human  insti- 
tution.^ ^ATeKnmrny;  will  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  its 
character  as  a  precise  word  with  our  author,  when  he  looks 
at  Luke  i.  83,  where  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  he  himself  says  will  end,^  it  is  said :  oifK  earat,  riKc^.^ 
^Airipavro^  has  little  enough  claim  to  precision,  in  face  of 
the  example  which  our  author  himself  quotes  (1  Tim.  i.  4), 
^'.endless  genealogies,'*  which,  of  course,  were  not  strictly 
endless ;  but  still  less  claim  has  it  when  we  hear  Strepsi- 
ades,  in  The  Clouds,^  impatient  for  the  morning,  exclaim : 
TO  XP'^A^  '^^^  wKT&v  Scop  airipamop*  The  ^'appropriate 
word  to  express  with  precision  the  idea  of  endlessness" 
here  denotes  so  endless  a  thing  as  one  night.^  If  precision 
is  in  question,  the  precise  meaning  of  these  words  is  often 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  uninterrupted,  continuous — as 
we  say:  the  ever  flowing  river;  meaning:  the  uninter- 
ruptedly flowing  river.^  It  is  an  old  remark, — but  elab- 
orate research  only  makes  it  more  evident, — that  of  all  the 
words  used  to  express  the  idea  of  eternity,  auipuy:  is  the 
most  precise. 

^  Dion,  H.  A.  R.  10  c.  31,  rh  rijs  drifuapxtea  ixard^urop  lirfo^cu  Kpdrot.  Cf. 
Nioeph.  Blemm.,  p.  617  Mai,  fiaffiKnUof  /MCpt/iSw  rt  ica)  iumri\vTow,  Phot  Epist.» 
128,  p.  170  itvoeliKt  iuc«grmk^O¥S, 

«  p.  14. 

*  Mr.  Whiton  asks  (p.  8)  why  in  the  charch  creed  of  the  sixth  centarj  "  end- 
less '*  was  added  to  define  "  eternal.*'  We  replj  that  a  taew  term  may  be  used 
merely  for  clearness  in  a  disputed  case  without  implying  that  the  old  term  was 
incorrectly  nsed  in  the  same  sense.  When  a  Baptist  says  that  baptism  should 
be  by  immersion,  he  does  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  word  baptism  does  not  in 
itself  mean  immersion. 

« line  8. 

•  Vid.  Find.  N.  8, 88,  wM^v  Mfm^av.    Eur.  Med.  SIS,  4p*  i\iiMpiu^  w6mv 

KXfr  iM4p. 

'  Cleoridus,  tdttaros  htoffo^  hr4p9rra  ^pofidpov.  The  phrase  # If  rh  SnyycWt 
illustrates  the  use  of  such  expressions.  It  is  used  of  the  strictly  eternal  perfec- 
tion of  the  saints,  Heb.  x.  14 ;  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  will  never  be  r^ 
peated,  Heb.  x.  12  ;  of  the  unintermpted  course  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  Heb. 
X.  1 ;  and  of  the  priesthood  of  Melchisedec  (which  will  end  when  Christ's  does), 
Heb.  Til.  8.  On  p.  S7  Mr.  Whiton  asks  why  the  word  idBios  is  never  used  in* 
I  of  oM^rMf  f    But  if  Mtnot  is  unintelligible,  ittBtos  would  have  been  also. 
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We  oome  now  to  the  change  of  this  argument  from  one 
base  to  another.  It  is  now  said  that  aumfio^,  when  applied 
to  future  punishment,  in  Matt.  zzv.  46,  is  not  quantitative, 
but  qualitative.  The  argument  for  this  statement  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  what  can  be  said  upon  a  single  text: 
^'  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent  ^'  (John 
xvii.  3).  Prom  this  text  the  prindple  is  deduced  that  eternal 
life  denotes  primarilp  ^  not  life  of  a  certain  lei^h^  but  life 
of  a  certain  kind;  that  the  idea  of  perpetuity  inheres  in  it 
not  primarily^  but  ^^  only  so  far  as  the  qualities  themselves 
which  characterize  that  life  are  vital,  progressive,  and  en- 
during." 

To  this  argument  the  reply  is  simply  this:  auSnno^^  in 
eiuch  expressions,  has  a  qualitative  meaning,  but  this  quali^ 
tative  meaning  is  not  primary^  as  our  author  says,  but  second- 
ary and  metaphorical.  The  primary  meaning  is  quantitative, 
and  even  in  the  text  quoted  is  not  excluded  by  the  more 
prominent  qualitative  force  of  the  word.  Eternal  life  means 
primarily,  life  without  end.  This  is  what  is  strictly  denoted 
by  the  words ;  but  they  connote  much  more.  The  English 
word  etepnity  itself,  which  indisputably  denotes  endless  time, 
connotes  much  more.  The  high  employments,  the  sacred 
joys,  the  peace,  and  the  holiness  of  heaven  are  all  suggested 
by  the  word.  Eternal  lifcj  in  the  same  way,  becomes  a  rich 
phrase,  laden  with  meaning  to  every  Christian  heart.  It 
becomes  almost  a  compound  noun,  in  which  the  word  eternal 
falls  into  the  background.  It;  signifies,  most  certainly,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  life ;  for  it  expresses  that  communion  vrith 
God  which  is  referred  to  in  the  context.  But  under  all  this 
is  felt,  like  the  deep  bass  of  an  organ,  the  primary  meaning, 
in  that  these  joys  are  jwromised  by  the  very  word  aldvux:  to 
be  never  ending. 

That  this  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  phrase  a  short 
examination  will  show.  Lay  aside  all  prepossessions,  and  run 
tiirough  the  examples  as  given  in  the  concordance,  simply 

1  pp.  47-49. 
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asking  the  question  in  each  case  whether  a&&i/to9  is  quantita- 
tive or  qualitative.  Not  a  single  example  will  be  found 
where  the  quantitative  meaning  is  inadmissible  as  the  primary 
meaning.  Some  examples  will  be  found  where  the  quaUta- 
tative  meaning  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  context. 
Some  will  be  found  where  both  meanings  are  applicable. 
And  some  will  be  found  where  the  quantitative  meaning  is 
absolutely  demanded ;  e.g.  John  vi.  64,  "  Whoso  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day."  It  is  the  most  natural  explanation 
of  this  phrase  to  say  that  Christ  speaks  of  a  life  which  shall 
continue  forever.  But  when  we  compare  vs.  68,  we  see  that 
this  is  in  fact  the  idea  had'  in  mind  :  "  This  is  that  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven ;  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat 
manna  and  are  dead ;  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live 
forever."  John  x.  28  is  equally  conclusive :  "  I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  slndl 
any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand."  The  same  idea  is 
twice  repeated  for  the  sake  of  giving  strength  to  the  state- 
ment, li  any  one  shoidd  say  that  ^^  eternal  life  "  cannot 
mean  endless  life  because  Christ  goes  on  to  add  that  they 
shall  never  perish,  which  would  be  an  unnecessary  addition 
if  such  was  the  meaning,  the  reply  is,  that  as  the  second  and 
third  members  refer  to  the  same  thing,  so  do  the  first  and 
second.  The  repetitions  are  not  made  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing distinctions,  but  for  the  purpose  of  adding  strength. 
John  vi.  47,  ^^  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life," 
may  be  compared  with  vs.  61 :  "  K  any  man  eat  of  this  bread 
he  shaU  live  forever."  ^    The  primary  meaning  of  a  word  is 

1  Other  passages  are  John  iii.  16  and  36 ;  v.  24;  Horn.  ii.  7 ;  ''Whosoever 
bdiereth  sbaU  have  everlasting  life."  Of  conrse  this  means  much  more  than 
mere  duration  ;  bat  that  does  not  prove  that  it  does  not  mean  dnration.  —  "  To 
them  who  by  patient  continuahce  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and 
immortality,  eternal  life."  In  this  passage  certainly  "  immortality  "  implies  more 
than  it  expresses ;  but  its  implications  do  not  destroy  its  expressions.  So  it  is 
with  *'  eternal  life."  It  is  a  common  nse  of  language  to  give  great  depth  of 
meaning  to  expressions  denoting  duration.  Thus  we  say :  Old  age  is  a  bless- 
ing. V^e  do  not  mean  that  mere  duration  is  a  bUmng,  for  it  may  be  passed  in 
misery.  Our  principal  thonght  is  engaged  upon  the  comferts  and  rewards  liiat 
attend  it.    Still  the  idea  of  dnration  lies  at  the  batif  of  the  whole. 
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sometimes  completely  lost  in  its  tropical  uses;  but  snrelf 
when,  as  in  this  case,  a  meaning  is  never  absent  in  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  a  word,  the  argument  that  it  is  the  primary  mean- 
ing is  as  strong  as  need  be ;  and  when  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
the  meaning  given  by  the  word's,  derivation,  the  argument 
becomes  too  strong  to  be  overthrown. 

All  these  attacks  are  directed  against  the  common  inte^ 
pretation  of  Matt.  xxv.  46,  for  this  text  is  most  justly 
regarded  as  deciding  the  contest  one  way  or  the  other.  If  it 
is  to  be  left  as  it  has  previously  been  understood  the  ancient 
doctrine  stands.  The  attempt  is  therefore  made  to  weaken 
its  force,  and  make  it  seem  to  give  an  uncertain  sound.  This 
attempt  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The  word  eutivto^  is 
not  originally  qualitative,  but  quantitative;  and  here  the 
whole  context  makes  the  quantitative  force  the  more  promi- 
nent. In  its  proper  quantitative  force  it  signifies  eternal, 
and  can  only  be  restricted  by  the  limitations  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  In  this  passage  no  limitations  can  be 
made.  We  cannot  limit  it  by  the  nature  of  punishment,  for 
until  we  have  read  this  passage  we  know  nothing  about  the 
actual  length  of  punishment.  We  cannot  limit  it  by  the 
context,  for  the  whole  force  of  this  is  overwhelmingly  against 
limiting  it.  But  standing  unlimited  it  teaches  eternal  futuie 
punishment.^ 

Turning  now  from  the  explicit  let  us  come  to  the  implicit 
teachings  of  Scripture,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  impression 
which  the  Bible  makes  upon  the  candid  reader.' 

1  Mr.  Whiton's  remarks  upon  some  of  the  other  explicit  texts  are  nnwortbf 
of  him.  "Unquenchable  fire'*  {iafiwros  p.  19)  is  dearlj  explained  bj  the 
parallel  expression :  "  Where  the  worm  dieth  not"  John  iii.  86  most  mesa 
that  the  sinner  will  be  punished  for  ever.  If  he  "  thaU  not  see  lifo,"  when  wSl  hs 
see  it  ?  Never  !  Mr.  Whiton  calls  this  an  "  assumption  "  (p.  21 ),  and  "  wrest- 
ing the  Scriptures  "  (p.  22).  If  this  is  wresting,  what  is  interpreting  f  Our 
.  author's  method  of  interpretation  seems  to  be  "  to  shake  the  head,  and  pass  on." 
The  expression,  "  He  that  beliereth  not  the  Son/'  must  be  understood  accord* 
ing  to  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture.  It  means  beliereth  while  the  ofier  of  the 
gospel  is  held  out  That  ofier  will  at  length  be  withdrawn,  and  then  the  siniMf 
will  be  irrecoverablj  lost 

'  We  should  note  in  this  connection  the  impression  which  Christ's  words  miist 
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The  importance  of  this  argument  has  often  been  overlooked. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Bible  is  made  for  the  people.  It  is 
written  in  the  popular  language,  and  is  adapted  to  the  popular 
mind.  Men  in  general  are  not  to  be  reached  or  impressed 
by  single  texts  here  and  there,  but  they  are  very  quick  to 
take  the  general  impression  of  a  book,  and  to  gather  its 
teachings  as  a  whole.  Their  "  Greek  instinct "  is  not  highly 
developed,  but  they  will  gather  the  plain  truth  of  the  Bible 
in  spite  of  the  slight  mistranslations  which  disfigure  the 
pages  of  our  excellent  English  version,  and  which  are  so 
misleading  to  scholars.  How  often  does  the  scholar  present 
in  a  sermon  an  idea  to  him  wholly  new,  elaborately  devel- 
oped, and  derived  from  authorities  in  Latin  and  Greek  and 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  and  Coptic,  to  find,  to  his  confusion,  that 
some  plain  Christian  in  his  congregation  had  become  familiar 
with  that  very  idea  from  his  English  Bible  years  before.  It 
is  the  glory  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  truth  upon  which 
scholars  should  ponder  before  they  venture  upon  novel  in- 
terpretations, that  the  spiritual  insight  of  faith  affords  the 
truest  source  of  sound  exegesis.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  makes  a  man  a  competent  expounder  of  the 
Bible.  This  gift  has  been  promised  to  lead  us  into  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things.  It  is  promised  to  the  lowliest 
as  well  as  to  the  most  learned;  and  often  the  humblest 
obtains  it  when  the  proud  loses  it.  The  Bible  has  been  con- 
structed so  as  to  favor  a  spiritual  interpretation.  In  all 
languages  its  great  truths  are  equally  plain,  but  in  no  lan- 
guage are  they  to  be  discerned  except  spiritually.  Give  me 
the  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  plain,  honest,  candid, 
patient,  and  laborious  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  I  will  bow 
before  it  with  more  reverence  than  before  the  most  learned 
prelections  of  an  unsubmissive  mind.    Let  me  know  the  im- 

hftre  made  upon  the  Jews  with  their  ideas  as  to  future  pnnithment  They  be- 
liered  the  panishment  to  be  eternal.  Christ  did  not  oppose  their  belief,  as  he 
opposed  their  belief  on  many  subjects.  They  must  hare  understood  him  as 
sanctioning  their  belief.  He  used  their  words  for  expressing  it  —  Compare 
Jesephns,  Bel.  Jud.  iL  8, 14 ;  Antiq.  zriiL  1,  3. 
Vol.  XXXV.  No.  188.  47 
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pression  made  by  the  Bible  upon  the  great  mass  of  GhristianB, 
and  I  will  test  the  productions  of  scholarship  by  it. 

Upon  tiie  doctrine  of  future  punishment  the  impression 
made  by  the  Bible  is  perfectly  plain.  It  stands,  and  always 
has  stood,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  conscious 
suffering  of  the  lost.^  Over  the  vision  of  the  judgment-day 
tiiere  is  a  dread  aspect  of  finality.  This  is  admitted  even  by 
our  author,  who  cites  a  number  of  passages  in  illustration  of 
it.  The  verdict  of  the  common  sense  upon  these  passages 
has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  same :  The  sinner's 
case  is  hopeless.^ 

But  here  our  author  asks  a  strange  question.  ^^  A  finality, 
no  doubt,"  he  says,  ^^  but  how  much  of  one  ? "  ^  How  much 
of  a  finality  ?  Can  finality  be  divided  ?  If  a  thing  is  done,  it 
is  done.  True,  a  thing  may  be  done  in  one  aspect  and  not 
in  another.  The  question  may  be  asked,  A  finality,  but  in 
what  respect  ?  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  hand.  Our  »ithor 
has  asked  his  question  correctly.  The  finality  suggested  by 
the  Bible  is  a  finality  in  respect  to  time,  and  in  the  same 
respect  our  author  asks,  ^^How  much  of  one?"  This  is 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  language.  Upon  such  principles 
of  criticism  the  Bible  can  never  mean  anything.  Mther 
there  is  an  aspect  of  finality  or  there  is  not.  Both  the 
negative  and  the  afiirmative  cannot  be  true.  If  the  aspect 
of  finality  does  exist,  are  we  to  rest  entirely  upon  it,  or  is 
there  evidence  to  contradict  our  first  impressions  ?  If  those 
impressions  are  permitted  to  remain,  finality  is  finality,  and 
hope  is  shut  out. 

This  attempt  to  parry  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
impression  of  the  Bible  must  be  pronounced  a  failure. 
Yet  this  attempt  must  succeed,  or  our  author's  book  must 
fail  as  a  whole.  The  impression  of  the  Bible  that  the  sinner's 
case  is  hopeless  is  admitted,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  form  in 
part  the  groundwork  of  the  book.    Very  solemn  passages 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  texts  Mr.  Whiton  is  obliged  to  explain 
away  in  order  to  bring  the  Scriptures  into  harmony  with  his  riew.  VkL  note 
p.  857,  for  the  texts  which  he  tiJces  np. 

«p.21.  »p.85. 
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occur,  enforcing  the  fact  that  the  Bible  excludes  every  ray 
of  hope.^  But  this  is  in  total  contradiction  of  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  whole  argument  is  directed,  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  sinner  is  not  declared  to  be  endless.  If  it 
is  not  declared  to  be  endless,  then  we  may  hope  that  it 
is  not  endless.  The  sinner's  case  is  not  hopeless,  for  he 
may  be  full  of  hope.  In  fact  it  is  evident  that  the  writer 
of  this  book  hopes  that  the  sinner  will  be  relieved  of  pun- 
ishment, either  by  restoration  or  by  annihilation,  and  that 
this  hope  of  his  is  a  very  strong  one.  The  common  doc- 
trine is  ''  fraught  with  horror  "  to  him,^  and  rests  upon  him 
as  a  "tremendous  burden."^  To  dispel  this  horror,  to 
relieve  this  burden,  that  is,  to  open  the  door  of  hope,  was 
this  book  written.  Yet  he  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  the 
impression  of  the  Bible  is  that  the  sinner's  condition  is 
hopeless.  Contradiction  is  thus  f  oimd  in  the  very  marrow 
of  the  argument.  The  author  does  know  exactly  how  he  is 
drifting,  or  exactly  what  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove. 
To  the  two  fundamental  fallacies  already  pointed  out;  this 
adds  a  third,  a  kind  of  ignoratio  elenchi. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  inquiry,  how  much  of  a  finality, 
is  supported  by  reference  to  the  case  of  Adam.*  God  threat- 
ened him  with  death  if  he  should  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree. 
He  knew  of  death  only  as  he  saw  it  in  the  brutes  about  him, 
and  it  must  have  seemed  a  finality  in  their  case.  Yet  it 
would  have  been  an  error  for  him  to  have  argued  to  a  specu- 
lative doctrine  of  extinction  based  upon  that  threat. 

This  argument  is  inconclusive,  because  it  is  not  plain  that 
the  case  is  in  point.  The  author  forgets  upon  whom  rests 
the  onits  probcmdu  We  do  not  know  that  the  threat  seemed 
to  Adam  to  portend  such  a  death  as  the  animal  died,  or  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  portend  eternal  death.  The  writer  of 
Genesis  has  not  given  us,  it  may  be,  the  exact  language  used 
by  God,  or  all  that  God  said.  He  knew  that  his  readers, 
having  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  would  know  that 
God  did  not  mean  immediate  physical  death,  because  it  was 

»  pp.  21,  60,  60,  81,  87,  98.  «  p.  61.  »  p.  22.  *  p.  86. 
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not  inflicted ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  they  would  under- 
stand that  more  than  an  ultimate  physical  death  was  threat- 
ened, although  they  could  not  understand  fully  what.  With 
the  far  clearer  light  of  the  New  Testament  we  are  as  really 
ignorant  as  Adam  of  the  full  significance  of  what  the  Bible 
calls  death,  though  we  know  enough  to  say  that  the  sentence 
will  be  such  as  we  shall  approve,  and  that  it  will  be  terrible  in 
the  extreme.  So  it  probably  seemed  to  Adam.  Tliere  is  no 
evidence  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  punishment  inflicted, 
whether  filled  with  joy  at  a  milder  sentence  than  he  expected, 
or  cast  down  by  a  mqre  terrible  one.  He  was  surprised  and 
confounded  by  God's  immediate  discovery  of  his  sin,  as  guilty 
consciences  are  surprised  to-day ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  had  formed  any  idea  of  God's  meaning  which  the 
result  did  not  justify. 

A  deeper  argument  is  presented  in  a  half  sentence  upon 
the  same  page  as  the  above.  Even  if  there  were  any  abso- 
lute finality  in  the  sentence  of  future  punishment  as  pro- 
nouaced  in  the  Bible,  God  would  not  be  bound  to  execute  it. 
God  does  not  "  by  the  terms  of  his  threat  preclude  himself 
from  acting  as  emergency  "  may  arise.^  Some  have  put  the 
argument  thus  :  God  is  not  bound  by  a  threat  as  he  is  by  a 
promise.  A  promise  gives  a  right  to  the  recipient  of  it  from 
which  he  who  makes  it  cannot  free  himself  merely  by  his 
own  act.  But  a  threat  gives  no  such  right.  If  any  right  is 
conferred  it  is  the  right  of  punishing  conferred  upon  the 
threatener.  This  he  may  freely  resign  without  referring  to 
any  other  being,  because  no  other  being  has  a  share  in  the 
conferred  right.  Accordingly  the  threat  of  future  punish- 
ment might  be  perfectly  clear,  and  yet  God,  if  he  chose, 
might  disregard  the  threat  and  annul  the  penalty. 

Upon  the  speculative  question  underlying  this  argument 
we  have  little  to  say.  It  is  true  that  in  human  affairs  verac- 
ity is  not  pledged  by  a  threat.  Yet  this  seems  to  us  to  be 
one  of  the  results  of  the  imperfection  of  man.  Pardon  is 
provided  for  in  our  systems  of  government,  but  it  is  to  remedy 
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evils  that  arise  from  their  imperfection.  It  seems  equally 
clear  that  Ood's  veracity  is  pledged  by  his  threats,  except  in 
cases  where  a  change  in  the  circumstances  introduces  such 
modiScations  that  it  is  evident  the  threat  was  never  intended 
to  apply  there.  Thus  the  threat  9f  eternal  punishment  need 
not  be  executed  u]x>n  all  sinners  because  of  the  atonement, 
and  because  of  the  trust  of  some  therein.  The  threat  was 
evidently  never  intended  to  apply  in  such  a  case.  Eternal 
punishment  was  threatened  to  sinners,  things  remaining  as 
they  were.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  the  discussion  of 
such  questions.  We  are  discussing  the  argument  from  the 
Bible.  It  is  enough,  in  order  to  answer  the  argument  now 
presented,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  Bible  does  not  leave 
the  question  merely  in  the  realm  of  law.  The  threatening 
of  the  law  is  as  plain  as  need  be,  but  the  Bible  rises  into  the 
higher  realm  of  prophecy.  It  does  not  merely  declare  the 
law,  open  the  condition  of  pardon,  and  utter  the  threat  for 
the  future,  but  assumes  the  task  of  telling  us  what  will 
actually  take  place.  This  is  the  impression  which  the  Bible 
has  always  made  upon  Christians.  The  eschatological  reve- 
lations are  not  merely  minatory,  but  prophetic.  It  is  prophe- 
sied that  not  all  men  will  repent  in  this  life.  That  prophecy 
is  certainly  fulfilled.  It  is  prophesied  that  there  will  be  a 
day  of  general  judgment,  and  that  the  wicked  and  the  right- 
eous will  be  gathered  before  Christ  the  judge.  This  we 
believe  will  take  place.  The  prophecy  is  then  added  that  as 
an  actual  fact  there  will  be  a  division,  and  some  will  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment  and  some  into  everlasting  life. 
These  words  have  been  shown  to  mean  what  they  say.  Other 
expressions  are  added  in  great  numbers  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression here  made.  Explicitly  and  implicitly  God  has  indi- 
cated what  he  mil  do,  and  no  distinctions  about  the  difference 
between  threat  and  promise,  however  applicable  elsewhere, 
can  release  him  from  executing  his  declared  intentions,  or 
excuse  us  from  expecting  him  so  to  do.  Prophecy  must  be 
fulfilled. 

Our  author  goes  on  from  this  point  to  examine  particular 
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passages  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Here  he 
insists  upon  strict  construction.^  So  do  we.  He  makes 
objections  to  the  use  made  of  Christ's  remark  about  Judas 
(Matt.  X3cvi.  24)  :  "  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had 
not  been  bom."  Some  of.  these  objections  we  are  prepared 
to  re-echo.  To  distil  rhetoric  in  the  retort  of  logic  is  a 
gross  exegetical  error  on  either  side  of  this  discussion. 
But  to  deprive  the  rhetoric  of  all  its  force  is  to  commit  an 
equal  error.  The  rhetoric  was  meant  to  leave  some  impres- 
sion,  and  it  is  fair  to  ask  what  impression  ?  When  Christ 
wept  over  Jerusalem  the  fate  of  that  city  was  settled.  The 
same  aspect  of  finality  belongs  to  his  lament  over  Judas. 
The  air  of  hopelessness  with  which  Judas  is  spoken  of  in 
this  passage  is  like  that  in  the  Acts,  where  it  is  said  that  he 
has  gone  to  his  own  place.  Hopelessness  leaves  no  hope. 
If  there  is  no  hope  there  will  be  no  change. 

We  would  strain  no  passage.  We  would  make  no  unwa> 
rantable  inferences  from  passages  which  are  not  intended  to 
speak  exactly  to  the  point  in  question.  But  it  is  an  equal 
error  to  refuse  to  make  any  inferences.  We  should  make 
every  proper  allowance ;  but  it  is  neither  common  sense  nor 
good  exegesis  to  say  that  language  is  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  most  restricted  interpretation  forces  upon  us. 
Such  a  process  would  make  the  most  eloquent  passages  of 
literature  dumb.  It  would  convert  the  tropical  exuberance 
of  Bengal  into  the  tropical  aridity  of  Sahara.  If  Rev.  xxii. 
11  ^  calls  to  "  an  immediate  and  present  decision  of  a  future 
state,"  *  what  is  the  natural  inference  as  to  the  alterability 
of  that  future  state  ?  True,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  the 
positiveness  that  belongs  to  a  mathematical  demonstration 
that  such  a  decision  will  be  forever  unchanged,  and  if  a  mai 
insist — as  our  author  would  — upon  demonstrative  evidence 
for  everything,  he  may  call  such  an  inference  a  "jump''*; 
but  if,  under  similar  conditions,  a  man  were  offered  a  bargain 
in  our  public  marts,  and  refused  it,  he  would  expect  to  find 
that  it  had  gone  completely  out  of  his  control,  and  would 

ip.  40.     ><<Hethatifaiuustlethimbeaiuiut8tiU/'etc    *p.44.    ^p*44. 
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dismiss  it  from  his  mind.  Snch  would  be  the  impression 
made  upon  him,  and  upon  that  impression  he  would  act. 
We  are  to  follow  the  same  principles  in  securing  for  our- 
selyes  heavenly  good  which  we  follow  in  securing  earthly 
good.  The  method  of  reasoning  in  both  is  the  same.  Re- 
ligion is  not  removed  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  oi 
common  life.  These  laws  are  the  laws  of  inductive  logic, 
and  upon  them  is  founded  our  argument  for  the  Bible.  If 
they  are  not  substantial  enough  to  furnish  U9  with  a  system 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  when  given,  they  are 
not  substantial  enough  to  give  us  the  Bible  to  interpret. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  see  the  logical  results  of  the 
method  which  this  book  employs.  We  have  already  seen 
that  it  destroys  any  doctrine  of  the  Bible  —  such  as  even  the 
eternity  of  God  —  which  the  reader  has  not  previous  reasons 
for  believing.  It  is  now  evident  that  it  destroys  the  Bible 
itself.  Nothing  will  satisfy  our  author  but  the  most  explicit 
statements ;  and  when  he  finds  what  purport  to  be  explicit 
statements  he  subjects  them  to  an  examination  before  which 
no  statements  in  the  power  of  human  language  to  frame 
would  be  able  to  maintain  their  place.  He  never  asks,  What 
is  it,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  they  mean  7  or.  What  is 
logically  involved  in  what  they  evidently  mean  ?  but  always. 
What  is  the  least  possible  meaning  to  which  they  can  be 
reduced  ?  This  least  meaning  is  all  that  he  will  admit  in 
proof  of  a  doctrine.^  This  is  to  demand  demonstration,  and 
not  proof.  The  discussion  is  not  formally  transferred  to 
the  domain  of  deductive  logic ;  but  a  degree  of  evidence  is 

^  On  saeb  a  principle  of  interpretation  there  ia  no  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  Christiana  to-daj.  Such  passages  as  John  xri.  7*11  do  not  make  the  prom- 
ise. These  passages  refer  to  the  twelre  disciples  gathered  before  Christ  "  I 
will  send  him  nnto  you.  **  He  will  reprore  the  world  of  sin/'  etc,  i.e.  nnder 
ymr  ministry.  There  is  no  demonstration  that  he  had  in  mind  any  bat  the 
apostles.  He  may  hare  had  in  mind  also  the  immediate  saocessors  of  the  apostles 
as  he  did  in  his  prayer,  John  xriL  20,  "  I  pray  for  them  also  which  shall  be- 
liere  on  me  throu^  their  word," — bnt  we  do  not  know,  whatever  we  may  think, 
that  he  referred  to  any  one  else,  and  so  we  cannot  be  sore  that  he  promised  the 
Spirit  to  any  one  bat  the  apostles  1  Now  the  charchwill  never  be  imposed 
upon  by  that  style  of  reasoning. 
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asked  which  the  inductive  sciences  can  never  give.  It  is 
upon  arguments  none  of  which  are  demonstrative  that  the 
proof  of  the  Bible  is  founded.  The  number  of  these  argu- 
ments, their  character,  the  harmony  with  which  they  coincide 
in  one  result  form  a  body  of  proof  which  is  properly  regarded 
as  unanswerable,  but  which  is  not  demonstrative.  If  our  author 
should  apply  the  same  style  of  criticism  to  the  arguments  for 
the  Bible,  they  could  not  stand  before  it.  The  argument  for 
the  existence  of  Gk)d,  the  argument  for  his  attributes,  the 
argument  for  the  truth  of  the  sacred  writers,  for  the  credi- 
bility of  the  miracles,  and  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
would  all  disappear.  Our  author  has  not  followed  his  rea- 
soning to  its  logical  results,  and  is  unconscious  of  its  real 
character ;  but,  however  unconsciously,  he  has  used  a  criticism 
as  destructive  as  the  most  malignant  rationalism.  It  has 
begun  by  making  the  speech  of  the  inspired  authors  unintel- 
ligible ;  it  will  close  by  shutting  their  mouths.  Its  true  drift 
cannot  fail  ere  long  to  be  perceived,  and  upon  such  a  tide 
the  evangelical  church  will  not  be  content  to  float.  The  sea 
of  atheism  is  before  it. 

One  more  topic  in  this  book,  and  one  only,  we  shall  at 
present  notice.^  Speaking  of  the  aspect  of  finality  which 
the  Scriptures  cast  upon  the  fate  of  the  wicked,  our  author 
says :  "  We  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  theory  of 
the  endlessness  of  future  punishment  is  not  the  only  theory 
that  will  agree  with  the  language  of  despair  which  the  texts 
before  us  employ.  If  the  wicked  were  ultimately  to  be 
annihilated  as  the  result  of  ^  aeonian  punishment,'  that  pros- 

1 1  pass  over  the  historical  argnment  for  lack  of  space.  In  anj  argament 
fh>m  the  fathers  one  fact  shonld  be  borne  in  mind :  Theologj  has  been  a  growth. 
The  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  scheme  are  found  in  a  Ytrj 
rudimentary  condition  in  the  early  writings.  The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
was  not  dereloped  till  a  very  late  period.  The  doctrine  of  Justification  bj 
Faith  waited  for  its  Luther.  Tet  the  drif^  of  things  in  the  early  centuries  was 
toward  these  doctrines,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  found  in  clear  smd  com- 
plete statements  is  no  argument  against  them.  The  fadiers  held  the  doctrines 
of  religion  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  in  the  solution  of  practical  forms. 
Scientific  theology  is  like  a  precipitate  which  falls  upon  the  addition  of  the 
proper  reagent.    This  reagent  was  long  unapplied. 
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pect  would  agree  equally  well  with  the  hopelessness  of  tone 
in  which  their  punishment  is  foretold."  ^  The  goal  of  the 
argument  of  the  whole  book  is  here  revealed.  The  writer 
beUeves,  with  more  or  less  firmness,  in  the  ultimate  annihi- 
lation of  the  wicked.  This  doctrine  is  not  presented  as  the 
teaching  of  Scripture ;  but  the  design  of  the  book  is  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  it  in  a  negative  exegesis.  The  hope  of  restoration 
is  discussed  somewhat  at  length ;  and,  while  not  positively 
excluding  it,  the  author's  argument  tends  to  discourage  it. 
Somewhat  more  at  length  ultimate  annihilation  is  discussed, 
and  tlie  slight  possibility  hinted  at  in  the  above  extract 
is  expanded  into  a  somewhat  faint  probability.  To  this 
discussion  we  now  turn. 

The  basis  of  whatever  argument  is  presented  for  ultimate 
annihilation  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  negative  exegesis  of  the 
book.  The  punishment  of  the  future  world,  according  to 
this  book,  is  ^^  aeonian,"  that  is,  existing'  in  eternity,  not 
eternal.  A  sinner  must  therefore  be  punished  after  death ; 
but  that  the  punishment  Should  end  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  biblical  representation ;  because  these  represent  it  merely 
as  occurring  in  eternity.  It  may  be  continued  no  one  knows 
how  long,  and  yet  finally  cease,  without  contradiction  of  the 
biblical  language.  With  the  ruin  of  this  exegesis  the  whole 
subsequent  argument  falls.  Future  punishment  is  represented 
in  the  Bible  as  eternal,  and  tliis  proves  that  it  will  never 
end.  This  will  finally  be  found  to  be  the  conclusive  answer 
to  all  forms  of  the  argument  for  annihilation.  The  cruder 
forms,  which  depend  professedly  upon  the  Bible  for  their 
support,  but  are  based  upon  a  quibble  about  the  word  deaths 
and  these  more  refined  forms  as  well^  which  dismiss  the 
Bible  from  the  witness-stand  to  put  u]X>n  it  their  own  notions 
about  the  effects  of  sin,  are  unable  to  answer  the  straight- 
forward presentation  of  the  biblical  doctrine.  They  are  all 
stranded  upon  the  word  aimvto^y  especially  as  that  word  is 
explained  by  the  general  drift  of  the  Bible;  and  however 
they  may  seem  to  endure  for  a  while,  they  will  never  per- 
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manently  satisfy  the  mind  of  any  candid  reader  of  the  Bible. 
The  foundation  of  our  author's  argument  is  therefore 
destroyed  by  the  true  interpretation  of  the  passages  already 
examined.  It  may  bte  well,  though  unnecessary,  to  consider 
the  subsidiary  arguments  urged  by  our  author  in  favor  of 
what  degree  of  probability  he  chooses  to  attach  to  this  view. 
Sin  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  disease,  which 
grows  worse  and  worse,  and  may  finally  wear  the  sufferer 
out.  The  figure  is  a  good  one,  perhaps,  for  popular  instruc- 
tion, but  a  poor  one  for  theological  discussion.  It  is  under- 
stood by  our  author  in  a  sense  which  renders  it  positively 
erroneous.  The  choice  of  sin  has  no  such  effect  upon  the 
sinner  as  disease  has  upon  the  human  body.  It  does,  to  be  sure, 
cripple  the  power  of  the  will  to  resist  evil,  but  it  strengthens 
its  power  to  choose  evil.  Resistance  to  truth  produces  in- 
sensibility to  truth;  but  it  produces  sensibility  to  error. 
<*  The  moral  instincts  "  do  *'  become  benumbed  "  * ;  but  the 
immoral  instincts,  if  I  may  so  say,  become  excited.  The 
moral  momentum  dovniward  must  be  considered  in  two 
aspects ;  for  it  is  at  the  same  time  away  from  good  and 
towards  evil.  It  is  possible  that  our  release  from  our 
earthly  bodies  may  increase  the  spiritual  capacities  of  the 
lost,  as  well  as  those  of  ihe  redeemed.  If  so,  their  capacity 
for  evil  may  grow  and  grow  with  their  hourly  malignant 
evil  choices,  as  the  capacity  of  the  righteous  will  be  increased^ 
by  their  choice  of  God.  May  this  not  be  "  constantly  jwro- 
gressive,  and  yet  never  complete  "  ?  >  This  does  not  look 
towards  annihilation  so  much  as  towards  the  final  permanence 
of  moral  character.  The  most  natural  inference  from  such 
considerations  is,  that  as  the  wicked  will  always  be  volunta- 
rily sinning,  so  they  will  always  deserve  and  receive  the 
disapproval  of  God ;  and  as  they  will  always  be  increasing 
in  sin,  so  their  punishment,  instead  of  growing  less  and  less, 
will  grow  greater  and  greater.  Thus  the  rational  argument 
is  seen  to  be  insufficient,  as  our  author  suggests,®  to  prove 
the  doctrine  of  annihilation. 

ip.  53.  Sp.  58.  Spp.5dand60. 
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A  subsidiary  thought  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  punish- 
ment as  consisting  ^^  primarily  in  a  deeper  and  deeper  in« 
volyement  in  sin  **  *  requires  a  passing  notice.  K  this  were 
BO,  it  might  support  somewhat  the  theory  of  annihilation. 
It  might  appear  that  QoA  had  put  within  us  certain  forces, 
tending  finally  to  destroy  us,  and  then  left  us  to  the  out- 
working of  those  forces.  But  the  impression  of  the  Bible  is 
that  the  punishment  of  the  future  world  is  inflicted  by  God, 
and  has  an  objective  character.  It  is  a  voluntary  act  on 
God's  part,  and  immediately  so.  It  is  an  expression  of 
something  on  the  part  of  God,  and  is  of  such  a  character 
that,  whether  external  or  internal  to  the  soul,  it  must  be  felt 
as  coming  directly  from  him.  Pain,  —  if  that  word  be  used 
quite  generally,  -*-  pain  inflicted  by  God  as  an  expression  of 
his  disapproval  of  the  sinner  is  the  proper  definition  of 
punishment.  As  God's  rewards  are  not  the  mere  outworking 
of  natural  laws,  but  he  smiles  upon  his  children ;  so  his 
ponishments  are  not  the  mere  outworking  of  natural  laws, 
but  hefrotons  upon  his  enemies.  The  biblical  images  of  the 
gnawing  worm  and  burning  fire  are  not  meaningless,  but 
refer  to  the  positive  character  of  punishment.  If  it  were 
enough  to  interpret  these  figures  as  referring  to  remorse,  it 
mast  be  a  remorse  which  could  not  wear  itself  out.  Even 
if  remorse  of  itself  would  tend  to  die  away,  God  must,  ac- 
cording to  these  representations,  so  afiiict  the  lost  that  tiieir 
'  remorse  will  ever  be  excited  afresh.  If  the  redeemed  will 
look  upon  Christ,  and  reflecting  upon  his  grace  be  filled 
with  wonder  and  praise,  the  lost,  in  contemplation  of  him 
whom  they  have  pierced,  must  be  filled  with  confusion  and 
despair.  Much  of  the  deadening  effect  of  constant  feeling 
in  our  present  state  arises  from  our  bodies.  It  may  be  that 
the  spiritual  body  will  be  fitted  to  promote  all  spiritual  exer- 
cises, whether  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  Punishment,  therefore, 
instead  of  tending  to  a  close,  may  increase  with  the  increase 
of  sin.  Here,  again,  the  rational  argument^  when  properly 
conceived,  fails  to  support  annihilationism. 

ip.  52. 
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One  or  two  feeble  attempts  are  made  to  bring  exegesis  to  the 
support  of  this  part  of  the  essay.  An  argument  is  derived^ 
from  1  John  v.  16, "  sin  unto  death."  Death  is  the  resuU  of 
sin.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  that  death  which  is  sin,  as  men 
are  said  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Therefore  it  refers 
to  extinction.  The  last  is  too  great  a  leap.  The  argument 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  our 
author  has  fallen  into  a  confusion  of  ideas  in  comparing 
death  in  sins  with  the  death  spoken  of  in  this  passage. 
Death  in  trespasses  and  sins  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  Such  a  death  is  not  referred  to  in 
the  context,  and  in  fact  the  phrase  is  not  Johannean.  The 
word  "  death "  is  used,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  punishment; 
and  the  only  possible  argument  for  annihilationism  which 
can  be  derived  from  this  text  is  from  the  word  "  death  "  it- 
self. Our  author  does  not  present  this,  knowing  how  value- 
less it  is.  The  teaching  of  the  text  is  perfectly  plain.  If 
the  Christian  falls  away  after  conversion  his  case  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  prayer. 

Another  argument,  still  more  feeble,  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  Bible  never  joins  altopuy;  with  0dvaT<K*  Death 
itself  is  not  said  to  be  eternal.  But  if  it  had  been,  how  easy 
for  our  author  to  interpret  such  a  phrase  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  his  own  views !  It  would  be  simply  death  in  a 
coming  aeon.  Thus  there  would  have  been  no  force  in  the 
phrase  if  it  had  been  used. 

1  p.  57. 

[An  unexpected  want  of  space  compels  ns  to  omit  a  paragraph  which  wai 
designed  to  close  this  Article.  The  paragraph  acknowledges  that  Mr.  Whitco 
intends  to  be  perfectly  candid,  and  to  hold  the  balance  with  judicial  eqoity.  Still 
he  seems  to  have  been  warped  bj  his  feelings  more  than  he  is  aware.  This  ap- 
pears in  such  expressions,  as  p.  ix,  "  God  as  distinct  from  some  of  his  exposi- 
tors"; p.  61,  "doctrine  Araught  with  horror";  p.  22,  "treroendoos  harden;'* 
in  the  general  implication  throughout  the  book  that  the  defenders  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  are  laboring  under  prepossessions ;  yid.  pp.  28,  34,  37,  38,  43,  66,  72 ; 
in  his  treatment  of  Prof.  (President)  Bartlett,  yid.  spec  pp.  6,27,  72;  in  the 
quotation  made  upon  p.  66  from  a  Roman  Catholic  author.] 
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ARTICLE   VII. 

MR.  JOSEPH  COOK'S  LECTURES   ON  BIOLOGY  AND 
TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

[The  following  notice  of  the  work  on  Biology  was  prepared  by  a  8cien« 
tist  especially  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  work ;  and  the  notice  of  the 
Tolome  on  Transcendentalism  was  prepared  by  a  scholar  who,  baying 
listened  to  Mr.  Cook's  words  as  spoken,  is  so  much  the  better  qualified  to 
speak  of  tbem  as  written]. 
1.  Biology;   with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     By  Joseph  Cook* 

With  tbree  colored  Plates,  after  Beale  and  Frey.    Fifteenth  Edition. 

12ma    pp.  925.    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.    1878. 

The  scientific  portion  of  this  work  is  embraced  under  two  heads :  the 
facts  of  recent  biology,  and  the  endeavor  to  prove  therefrom,  by  the  scien- 
tific method  of  reasoning,  the  existence  of  a  soul  in  man. 

In  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  these  lectures  that  shall  be  at  once 
clear  and  just,  it  is  needftd  to  keep  before  the  mind  these  general  con- 
nderations : 

1.  The  novelty  of  their  scope  and  method.  The  literature  of  apologetics 
would  make  a  library  of  vast  proportions  ;  but  through  it  all,  one  would 
vainly  look  for  a  work  like  this.  An  attempt  to  hold  large  popular 
audiences,  by  the  discussion  of  the  relations  of  modem  science  to  theology, 
on  the  avowed  basis  of  the  scientific  method,  has  never  before  been  made ; 
indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  could  not,  until  these  latter  days, 
have  been  made ;  and  even  now  the  number  of  those  who  combine  sufil- 
cient  knowledge  of  the  various  sciences,  of  theology,  of  metaphysics,  and 
of  logic,  with  the  power  of  popularizing  such  knowledge  in  public  dis- 
course, before  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  alike,  to  even  essay  such  a 
task,  must  be  very  limited.  On  every  man  of  genius,  who  has  a  new 
thought,  or  a  new  method  of  expressing  thought,  to  give  to  the  world, 
these  three  burdens  are  laid :  he  must  prepare  for  hb  work,  he  must  do 
it,  and,  what  Is  hardest  and  most  wearying  of  all,  he  must  educate  his 
audience,  develop  the  standard  by  which  he  is  to  be  measured,  preside 
over  the  school  in  which  his  critics  are  to  be  trained,  charge  the  jury  who 
are  to  pass  upon  his  claims.  Upon  this  latter  task,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  which  time,  together  with  the  infinite  and  interacting  forces  of  society, 
must  co-operate,  Mr.  Cook,  by  the  publication  of  this  volume,  now  enters. 
There  is  no  other  work  on  biology,  there  is  no  other  work  on  theology 
with  which  Uiis  volume  of  lectures  can  well  be  compared ;  it  is  a  book  that 
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no  biologist,  whether  an  originator  or  a  mere  middle  man  in  science,  would 
eyer  haTe  written.  Traversing  a  very  wide  field,  catting  right  across  the 
territories  of  rival  specialists,  it  contains  not  one  important  scientific  nus- 
statement,  either  of  fact  or  theory ;  not  only^  the  propositions,  bat  &e 
dates,  the  references,  the  names,  and  the  histories  of  scientific  discoveries 
and  speculations  are  presented  as  they  are  found  in  the  sources  whence 
they  are  taken,  or  at  least  with  only  verbal  and  minor  changes.  But  while 
Mr.  Cook  does  not  state  the  biological  facts  erroneously,  he  does  not  always 
state  them  well ;  he  dys-states  rather  than  misstates  ;  that  is,  he  presents 
facts  out  of  due  relation  and  proportion  to  each  other,  and  to  the  reason- 
ings derived  from  them,  magnifying  some,  minifying  others,  and  some- 
times, in  the  revolution  of  his  arguments,  allowing  one  to  eclipse  another. 
Every  year,  almost,  the  committee  for  arranging  the  pictures  at  oar  art 
exhibitions  is  censured,  justly  or  unjustly,  for  not  classing  these  pictures 
with  wisdom  and  taste  and  impartiality :  the  leading  positions  are  given 
to  inferior  pictures,  while  the  comers  and  out-of-the-way  spaces  are  as- 
signed to  works  of  solid  merit;  and  thus  while  each  artist  may  have  done 
his  best,  the  average  impression  may  be  unfortunate.  Some  such  chsrge 
as  this  may  rightly  be  made  on  these  lectures,  which,  widi  all  their 
phenomenal  excellences,  yet,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  are  ex- 
traordinarily unsystematic  in  their  arrangement  Scientific  entfausiaim 
and  the  scientific  sense  are  not  identical,  and  do  not  always  co-exist 
Mr.  Cook  will  cross  the  continent  for  a  firesh  discovery  in  science,  which, 
^hen  obtained,  he  may  not  always  use  scientifically ;  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  specialist,  and  in  the  theories  of  the  scientific  philosopher,  in  ehemSstiy, 
in  the  microscope^  in  electricity,  from  sources  the  most  recent  and  oat  of 
the  way,  he  gathers  the  family  of  facts  which,  from  the  antagonism  of 
their  natures,  cannot  dwell  together  in  perfect  unity.  It  would  not  be  a 
hard  task  for  one  whose  mind  is  under  the  rigid  control  of  the  scientific 
sense  —  by  which  is  meant  the  faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  in 
their  just  proportion  and  relation,  without  reference  to  real  or  £u)cied 
tendencies  —  to  take  this  work,  and  by  various  transpositions  and  ehsioni 
and  changes  in  phraseology  comparatively  slight,  but  without  extenate 
addition  or  subtraction,  to  prepare  therefrom  a  systematic  compendof 
the  central  facts  and  problems  of  modem  biolo^. 

This  analysis  is  not  censorious,  nor  evenjcritioal ;  but  rather  descriptiTS 
and  explanatory  of  the  difficulty  that  friends  and  foes  alike  enoounter  in 
this  volume.  As  a  master  in  painting  may  get  satisfaction  from  an  exhi- 
bition, and  be  able  to  assign  proper  credit  to  each  artist,  however  tmwisdy 
the  pictures  may  have  been  arranged,  so  one  fully  versed  by  experiment 
and  research  and  practical  experience  with  biologieal  science  can  from 
the  present  work  obtain  correct  views  on  the  matten  involved,  while  a 
non-expert  may  misinterpret  both  its  science  and  its  philosophy. 

To  reduce  these  lectures  from  their  fragmentary,  poetical,  and  coavetBi- 
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iiooal  form  to  a  systematic  epitome  of  biology  would,  howerer,  be  to  destroy 
their  popularity  and  their  usefuliieis  with  the  class  to  whom  they  are 
chiefly  addressed.  Neither  in  this  country  nor  in  any  other  country  are 
there  at  present  any  considerable  number  of  experts  in  all  the  branches 
of  science  here  touched  upon.  Mr.  Cook's  listeners  are  learners,  not  critics, 
receiying  for  the  first  time  the  facts  and  speculations  of  science  as  he  brings 
them  fresh  from  the  closet  and  the  laboratory.  It  is  a  result,  as  well  as  a 
sign  and  proof,  of  the  limitatiQus  of  the  human  mind  that  it  sooner  receives 
tnd  better  retains  new  ideas  in  science  when  they  are  presented  unsys- 
tematically,  incidentally,  even  accidentally.  A  systematic  teaching  of 
science  implies  and  involves  on  the  student's  part  a  triple  task  :  reception, 
rumination,  and  anticipation — an  understanding  of  each  thought  as  given, 
a  carrying  in  the  memory  of  what  has  already  been  given,  a  foreboding 
of  what  is  to  come;  under  these  combined  burdens  even  the  disciplined 
intellect  ofben  bends  and  breaks ;  such  is  the  psychological  elucidation  of 
the  admitted  evils  of  cramming.  On  the  other  hand,  science  unsystemati* 
cally  taught  avoids  the  stress  df  recollection,  and  the  pain  of  responsibility 
for  what  is  yet  to  be  imposed,  and  requires  only  that  each  fa/ct  be  con- 
sidered as  it  rises  to  view  ;  the  combining,  the  co-ordinating,  the  adjusting 
of  the  facts,  the  building  of  the  edifice  out  of  the  materials  thus  gathered, 
must  take  place  subsequently,  perhaps  unconsciously,  in  the  leamei^s  mind 
at  a  later  stage  of  its  development.  Hence  it  is  that  firom  the  perusal  of 
even  the  lightest  and  flimsiest  novel,  where  a  plot  is  to  be  traced  and  char* 
acters  are  to  be  watched,  we  find  rest  and  relief  in  the  tit-bits  and  gossip 
of  an  ordinary  newspaper,  where  we  can  read  what  and  when  and  as 
much  as  we  please,  and  stop  at  any  moment.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the 
study  of  medicine  it  is  proved  more  and  more  that  clinical  lectures  are 
better  for  the  student,  in  many  respects,  and  on  subjects  where  they  are 
admissible,  than  didactic  instruction ;  and  more  and  more  they  are  assum- 
ing prominence  in  hospitals  and  colleges.  Hence  it  is,  also,  that  the  self* 
tauf^t  scholar,  despite  all  the  defects  of  self-teaching,  outstrips,  for  a  time, 
in  compass,  if  not  ezactnesa,  of  learning  the  favored  scholar  of  the  uni- 
verri^. 

In  this  work,  firom  the  openipg  chapter  on  bathybius  to  the  closing 
remarks  on  the  enswathement  speculations  of  Ulrici,  very  little  can  be 
anticipated  by  the  reader,  or  probably  was  fully  anticipated  by  the  lecturer; 
everything  is  unexpected,  abrupt,  somedmes  precipitous;  a  series  of 
oonstant  surprises,  which  are  much  more  delightful  to  the  common  nuind 
than  a  logicfli  setting  fcnrth  of  facts  would  be^  as  oftentimes  a  glance  at  a 
shop  picture,  on  suddenly  turning  a  comer,  causes  intenser  aesthetic 
pleasure  than  a  wearisome  march  through  the  noblest  galleries.  From 
all  this  it  follows  that  to  read  these  lectures  as  one  would  read  a  systematic 
treatise  on  science  by  a  scientific  man  is  to  caricature  their  purpose;  to 
criticise  them  by  the  oonventional  standards  for  works  of  science  would  be 
a  satire  on  criticifm. 
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2.  The  recent  and  difficult  and  unsettled  character  of  the  scientifio 
topics  discussed.  Biology  is  a  generic  term,  including  whatever  relates  to 
the  science  of  life,  and  varionsly,  and  not  always  logically  or  consistently, 
subdiyided  into  physiology  and  psychology,  in  their  many  departmenti, 
and  requiring,  also,  the  re-enforcing  aid  of  electrology,  microscopy,  geology, 
palaeontology,  and  chemistry.  Many  of  these  sciences  are  but  of  yesterday, 
if  not  of  to-day;  everything  connected  with  them  suggests  incertitude, 
changefulness,  fluidity ;  to  study  them  even  in  their  very  latest  discoveries, 
is  more  like  walking  on  the  water  than  on  firm  soiL  Before  this  hu*^ 
whirling  mass  of  gaseous  crudities  and  contradictions  shall  have  become 
consolidated,  how  vast  the  amount  of  waste  material  to  be  thrown  off  into 
infinite  space.  All  human  science,  or  systematized  knowledge,  must  pan, 
or  has  passed,  through  three  stages,  the  pre-exploratory,  the  territorial, 
and  the  organized.  Some  of  the  sciences  included  under,  or  relattug  to, 
biology  are  but  just  passing  out  of  the  territorial  into  the  organized  stage, 
where  only  experts  are  expected  to  occupy  and  cultivate  them.  The  last 
word  of  such  sciences  may  or  may  not  be  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  new  philosophy,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  a  shifting  sand-bar,  which 
the  next  tidal  wave  shall  sweep  utterly  away.  Scientific  truth  is,  indeed, 
not  a  matter  of  time,  but  of  demonstration ;  fbr  time  crowns  error  as  well 
as  truth ;  the  latest  claim  and  the  oldest  may  be  alike  true  or  untrue;  but, 
after  knowledge  has  once  become  oi*ganized,  all  the  confirming  voices  of 
experts,  every  year  of  endurance,  and  every  survival  of  hard  assault,  and, 
above  all,  each  surrender  of  skilled  opponents  gives  it  added  strength, 
and  makes  it  worthy  of  increasing  reverence.  But  these  are  tests  which 
many  of  the  claims  of  biology  are  too  young  to  have  successfully  passed. 
The  monographs  from  which  Mr.  Cook  obtains  his  facts  have  mostly 
appeared  during  the  past  five  or  ten  yean ;  some  of  them  the  very  year 
in  which  the  lectures  were  delivered. 

8.  This  work  has  no  preface,  which  it  imperatively  needs.  The  spoken 
style  is  so  different  from  the  written,  and  Mr.  Cook's  arrangement  is  so 
unsystematic,  that  these  lectures  nowhere  distinctly  and  formally  state 
the  author's  philosophy.  The  topics  of  the  individual  lectures  are  chosen, 
in  some  instances,  on  the  occasion  of  local  and  transient  excitements;  are 
adapted  —  as  in  public  discourse  they  must  be — for  the  day,  the  hour, 
the  moment,  and,  with  their  artistic  interruption  of  logical  continuity  by 
anecdote,  poetry,  rhetorical,  and  personal  statements,  are  in  a  measure 
commanded  by  the  audience.  The  method  of  treatment  could  not  be 
radically  changed  on  publication  ;  but  the  ideal  spoken  style  never  readf 
well,  never  should  read  well;  and  in  this  case  its  defects  could  have  been 
fidy  supplemented  by  a  preface  composed  in  the  literary  style,  and  prepared 
with  the  finest  care,  —  as  Paley  in  the  leisure  of  invalidism  worked  oat  hia 
Natural  Theology,  and  Butler  labored  during  twenty  years  on  his  Analogy* 
—  with  scientific  and  logical  exactness  of  plan  and  choice  selection  of 
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language,  aad,  with  the  highe9t  and  severest  standard  always  in  view, 
addressed  only  u>  science,  scholarship,  and  philosophic  culture.  Snch 
a  prelace  would  have  made  elear  these  three  distinctive  features  of  Mr. 
Cook's  philosophy : 

Firsts  that  it  can  be  scientifically  proved,  both  in  general  and  in  detail, 
that  the  nrg%uHetU$  qf  scientific  materiaUits  against  the  existence  of  a  soul         l< 
ore  foortfdess.    Thus  the  special  .purpose  of  this  work  on  biology  is  mainly 
a  negative  one. 

^Secondly,  that  the  battle-ground  between  science  and  religion  is  at 
present  in  the  brain  and  nervoua  system.  The  question  of  all  questions 
for  the  foture  isy  whether  naturalism  or  supematuralism  shall  carry  the 
human  brain. 

Thirdly,; t^t  reasomng  on  religious  subjects  should  be  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusions  under  the  guidance  of  the  scientific  method,  wherever 
it  may  lead  us. 

Although  none  of  these  propositions  are  stated  formally  and  ezacdy 
in  these  .words,  yet  adumbrations  of  them  appear  constantly,  here  and 
there,  throughout  the  lecturea*  Such  a  preface  as  is  here  proposed,  by 
crystallizing  these  scattered  hints,  would  have  made  clear  to  the  reader 
what  is  now  obscure  and  unsuspected,  would  have  been  as  a  light  on  the 
proWft  so  illumining  in  advaace  the  un^miliar  pathway  as  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  colliding  opinions*  would  have  taken  the  arms  from  hostile  critics 
and  guided  the  search,  of  fiiendly  inquirers,  and  —  in  ways  too  subtile  for 
words,  but  fully  obvious  to  th^  man  of  science  <xc  letters — have  simplified 
and  aided  the  process  by  which  the  philosophy  of  this  Lectureship  is  to 
grow  into  scholastic  and  popular  esteem. 

The  permanency  of  this  woik,  also,  would  have  been  better  insured  by 
such  a  preparatory  treatment  of  its  central  doctrines ;  since  in  literature 
nothing  can  long  survive  that  does  not  take  root  in  the  needs  of  the 
choicest  intellects ;  the  Uioughts  that  live  do  so  beci^use  the  minds  of  the 
few  leaders  of  each  generation  provide  for  them  nutritious  and  congenial 
soil.  The  law  g(  nature  in  this  regard  is  imperious  and  cruel ;  on  this 
seething  ocean  of  time  a  book  must  keep  on  ^e  very  crest  of  the  wave, 
or  be  swamped,  and  sink  out  of  sight  forever. 

These  general  considerations — by  which,  as  it  b  hoped,  the  key-note 
to  a  right  cnticism  has  been  struck — leave  little  space  or  need  for  details. 
These  lectures,  in  their  scientific  relationst  are  divided — though  not 
formally  by  the  author  < —  into  just  four  sections ;  the  first  treating  of 
evolution ;  the  second,  of  bioplasm  as  seen  under  the  microscope ;  the 
third,  of  the  automatic  movements  <^  decapitated  animals,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  automatic  and  influential  arcs ;  and  the  last,  of  the 
eWctrical  irritation  of  the  brain. 

The  lecture  on  bathybius,  with  which  the  course  opens,  is,  in  some 
reelects,  the  most  vulnerable  and  tempting  to  critics  of  any  in  the  book. 
Vol.  XXXV.  No.  138.  49 
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It  18  an  instance  of  the  disarrangement — not  mit-statcment,  but  dys-vUtd- 
ment,  disproportionate  statement — of  which  I  have  spdcen  (p.  882) ;  the 
poorest  picture  has  the  best  pUice  in  the  gallery.  The  bathybins  con- 
troversj  is  simply  a  part  or  phase  of  a  preliminary  exploration  that  a  km 
scholars  are  making  in  the  dark  and  far  awaj  border-land  between  the 
living  and  non-living.  Of  its  possible  future  the  most  learned  man  b  the 
most  ignorant.  Hie  facts  of  its  history  up  to  date  are  given  by  Mr.  Cook 
with  substantial  correctness,  but  in  language  that  is  not  always  wise,  and 
which  to  the  non-expert  class  —  of  which  his  audience,  in  its  relation  to 
that  subject,  must  be  almost  entirely  composed  —  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
guiding. It  is  very  true  that  Strauss,  —  one  of  the  most  inconsistent  of 
reasoners,  —  in  his  work,  The  New  Faith,  hurriedly  seized  the  bathybitn 
claim,  overestimating  almost  ludicrously  its  magnitude ;  but  in  this  respect 
he  is  not  to  be  imitated,  but  avoided,  by  those  who  would  oppose  him. 

The  other  chapters  on  evolution  contain,  in  a  very  compact  shape,  the 
crucial  questions  now  at  issue  on  this  stupendous  theme.  What  Mr. 
Cook's  own  creed  may  be  he  nowhere  positively  avows ;  but  after  the 
recurring  showers  of  imagery  have  passed  by,  there  appears  this  one  cen- 
tral, shining  truth,  that  through  universal  nature  the  tendency  of  all  things 
that  live  is  to  grow  and  develop  afler  the  manner  of  a  tree  of  the  field. 
To  this  general  doctrine,  that  leaves  the  ultimate  mystery  of  things  where 
it  found  them, — the  philosophy  of  the  school  of  Mivart,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  Haeckel, — Mr.  Cook  undoubtedly  subscribes,  and  if  he  had  written 
a  preface  would  probably  have  so  stated.  The  general  principle  of  evo- 
\/       lution  is  now  opposed  only  by  those  who  wish  to  be  behind  the  age. 

The  section  on  bioplasm  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  in  the  book.  It  is 
probable  that  no  specialist  could  state  the  facts,  on  the  whole,  more 
correctly;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  one  could  popularize  them  with 
eyen  approximate  brilliancy  or  power.  The  experiments  on  finogs  and 
fish  deprived  of  brain  are  also  given  accurately  and  interestingly ;  as  are 
also  the  facts  and  theories  of  cerebral  localization,  as  developed  by  the 
epoch-making  researches  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig.  It  should  be  said  that 
these  lectures  contain  the  firsts  and,  I  believe,  the  only,  popular  account 
of  the  electrical  experiments  on  the  brain  that  has  appeared ;  and,  although 
not  essential  to  the  general  argument,  they  are  very  interesting ;  and  the 
facts,  although  derived  from  the  writings  of  a  partizan,  are  accurately  stated. 
Among  cerebro-physiologists  no  experiments  in  recent  years  have  ex- 
cited so  much  attention  as  these.  Hiey  have  furnished  the  basis  of 
several  scientific  reputations,  and  are  yet  a  theme  of  constant  discussion. 
Mr.  Cook  rightly  says  that  the  preponderance  of  physiological  opinion  is 
not  on  the  side  of  some  of  the  French  authorities,  but  of  the  conclusions  of 
Hitzig  and  Furrier  and  of  the  American  experimenters  who  have  revised 
their  researches ;  but  he  must  be  a  man  of  supreme  courage  or  supreme 
wisdom  who  cpuld  surely  predict  what  the  twentieth  century  may  have 
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to  say  on  this  question.    At  present  the  doubt  and  division  of  sentiment  \     ^ 
among  cerebro-phTsiologists  is  not  in  reference  to  the  &cts,  which  are 
precnely  as  stated  bj  Mr.  Cook,  bnt  to  the  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

While,  however,  the  scientific  portion  of  this  volume  is,  in  the  main, 
correct,  there  are  a  number  of  minor  errors  of  taste  and  arrangement 
that  ean  be  and  should  be  corrected  in  subsequent  editions. 

In  his  deference  to  Crerman  authority  Mr.  Cook,  so  far  forth,  is  wise ; 
for  in  science  and  philosophy  Germany  does  the  original  thinking  for  both 
continents.  The  three  greatest  scientific  advances  of  the  century  are« 
unquestionably,  the  evolution  hypothesis,  the  theory  of  the  conservatioQ 
of  force,  and  spectroscopic  analysis ;  and  all  three  are  of  German  birth. 
Germany  originates,  England  combines,  America  popularizes.  The  com* 
bining  genius  of  the  English  Mr.  Cook  does  not  always  appreciate. 
Besides  Bain  and  Beale  and  Darwin  and  Carpenter,  the  Psychology  of 
Spencer,  the  Physiology  of  Mind  by  Maudsley  (first  edition),  the  fruitful 
suggestions  of  Hughlings  Jackson,  and  the  lectures  of  Brown- Sequard 
might  properly  have  been  considered  in  this  volume. 

The  phrase  ^  scientific  method  "  often  appears  in  these  lectures,  as 
also  in  the  Principles  (^  Science  of  Jevons,  the  last,  and  in  many  respects 
the  best,  of  all  our  writers  on  logic ;  but  in  neither  work  do  I  find  a  satis- 
fiu^tory  definition,  without  which  the  phrase  may  be  useless  or  deceptive. 
The  scientific  method  I  would  define  as  that  method  of  reasoning  that 
consists  in  fixing  the  boundaries  between  the  probable  and  the  possible, 
between  the  absolutely  known  and  the  absolutely  unknown.  This  is  the 
method  which,  without  defining,  all  the  physical  sciences,  so  far  as  they 
have  made  any  solid  advances,  have  instinctively  followed.  It  is  not 
exclusively  inductive,  as  some  have  fancied,  but  includes  both  deduction 
and  induction. 

Tested  by  the  scientific  method,  idiat  advances  do  the  biological  fitcts 
contained  in  this  work  make  in  the  department  of  natural  theology  ?  To 
what  extent  is  Paley's  watch  superseded  ?  How  much  wiser  is  modem 
science,  with  all  its  instruments  of  exact  research,  and  discoveries  ever 
increasing  in  splendor,  than  was  the  emperor  Napoleon,  when  to  his 
atheistical  crowd  of  officers  he  put  this  silencing  question,  as  he  waved 
his  hand  toward  the  stars,  **But  who  made  all  these?"  The  answer 
must  be  that  there  has  been  an  advance  in  natural  theology,  but  in 
degree,  rather  than  in  kind.  The  microscope  brings  us  nearer  to 
nature ;  the  telescope  brings  nature  nearer  to  us ;  but  not  the  one  nor  the 
other,  nor  both  combined,  nor  the  spectroscope, — even  though  it  make 
the  distant  stars  our  near  neighbors, — have  done  aught,  or  can  do  aught, 
more  than  simply  to  extend  the  range  of  the  normal  vision,  thereby  im- 
mensely increasing  the  quantity,  but  not  radically  changing  the  quality, 
of  the  evidence  by  which  we  have  been  wont  to  infer  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  Evolver  behind  the  thin<n  evolved. 
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Mr.  Cook  daiiDS,  and  with  scientifio  jostice,'that  Bpontaaeoiis  generation 
has  never  been  proved.  Yet  farther  be  might  hate  gone,  and  predicted, 
with  entire  assoranee  that  the  future  would  sustain  iam^  that  on  aecoont 
of  the  limitationi  of  the  human  senses,  even  with  all  conceivable  appliances, 
it  never  could  be  experimentallj  proved,  and  that  —  whatever  deduction 
may  yet  accomplish  —  the  chasm  between  the  living  and  non-living  state 
never  can  be  inductively  bridged.  If,  however,  we  infer  that  because  the 
ultimate  phenomena  of  life  are  out  of  the  reach  of  known  or  conceivable 
law,  therefore  it  is  absolutely  and  scientifically  demonstrated  that  they 
can  only  take  place  through  the  intervention  of  soul,  we  take  a  long,  if 
not  an  infinite  leap,  and  leave  science  and  the  ecieiitific  method  behind 
us.  Life  I  would  define  as  the  power  of  inherent  renewal.  All  that  we 
know  as  living  or  organic  has  this  power  of  renewing  itself  from  within, 
or  stibjectively ;  while  all  that  we  know  as  non-living  or  inorganic  can 
only  renew  itself  from  without,  or  ^bjectwely.  But  the  ultimate  phe- 
nomena of  the  inorganic  world  present  problems  that  are  as  hopelessly 
unanswerable  as  those  of  the  orgamc.  Why  does  one  mode  c^  molecular 
motion  make  light;  another,  heat;  another,  electricity?  Why  should 
one  rate  of  vibration  of  the  luminifbrous  ether  make  the  color  of  violet, 
and  another  the  red  ?  Why  should  the  combined  spectrum  make  white 
light  ?  Why  should  it  not  ?  Not  toward,  but  away  fixHn,  the  solution  of 
these  great  problems  modem  science,  on  all  its  lines,  is  now  advancing. 
Beneath\he  trees  of  Athens,  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  philosophic  villas  of  ancient  Borne,  these  elementary  questions  could 
be  answered  as  well  as  at  this  hour.  Man,  indeed,  with  all  this  patch- 
work of  the  senses,  —  his  telescopes  and  microscopes  and  spectroscopes, 
his  delicate  tests  of  chemistry,  his  barometers,  his  electrometers,  and 
dynamometers,  and  endless  measurers  and  detectives  of  natural  forces, 
— is  yet  practically  shut  out  firom  nature — a  prisoner  in  an  infinite 
palace,  to  whose  treasures,  after  much  groping,  he  finds  now  and  then  a 
key,  which  to  every  door  that  it  grudgingly  opens  reveals  numbers  more 
that  seem  to  be  eternally  closed. 

When  now  we  bring  all  these  facts  of  biology  into  the  focus  of  the 
scientific  method,  what  do  we  clearly  see  ? 

1.  It  is  absolutely,  scientifically  proved  that  no  law  known  to  man,  or 
now  conceivable  by  man,  can  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
mind.  This  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  book ;  and  a  preface,  such  as  we 
have  suggested,  would  have  so  stated,  and  thus  have  saved  an  enoniKrai 
amount  of  misconception. 

2.  It  is  shown  conclusively  and  indisputably,  that  the  claims  of  thoee 
who  have  assumed  that  recent  researches  in  science,  and  particularly  in 
microscopy,  have  made  it  possible  to  explain  the  f^enomena  of  life  aad 
mind  by  known  laws  of  molecular  action  are  of  no  scientific  worth. 

8.  It  is  shown,  therefore,  that  the  latest  science  has  no  positive  dedac* 
tion  against  the  existence  of  a  souL 
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4.  Hm  objection  of  mftterialistB  on  the  physiological  Bide  being  thus  re- 
movedr  Mr.  Cook  would  contend  that  the  psychological  argument  for 
the  existenee  of  a  soul  —  that  which  is  based  on  our  intuitons  and  in* 
stinctive  beliefs*-^ should  be  accepted  as  valid. 

The  argument  of  this  work,  although  not  prominently  so  stated,  is 
precisely  the  argument  of  Butler's.  Analogy,  modernized,  popularized,  and  1/ 

brought  down  to  the  last  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  organic  nature.  Its 
theological  v^lue  consists  in  this :  it  shows  that  the  argument  of  proba- 
bQity  as  developed  by  Butler  is  as  good  now,  after  all  the  advances  of 
science,  as  it  ever  was.  This  argument,  Mr.  Cook  holds,  is  made  more 
complete   by   Bevelation,  for  which  the   biological   argument   merely  ^ 

prepares  the  way,  by  removing  the  objections. of  materialists. 

The  scientific  portion  of  this  work  has  suffered  not  a  little  from  one- 
sided criticism.  The  complamt  of  Groethe,  **•  £bw  Germans,  perhaps  few 
men  of  any  modem  nation,  have  a  proper  sense  of  an  aesthetic  whole ; 
they  praise  and  blame  by  passages,"  may  be  made  of  Americans  even 
more  justly  than  of  Gfoethe's  countrymen.  Books^  like  men,  should  be 
judged  not  by  special  defects  or  special  excellences,  but  by  the  general 
impression  of  the  whole,  the  average  of  the  good  and  evil  that  is  in  them ; 
and  the  instincts  of  men,  that  so  far  transcend  the  reason,  do  in  time 
thus  judge  all  books  and  their  authors,  and  will  so  judge  these  lectures. 
Over  the  mass  of  people,  to  whom  religion  is  a  matter  of  emotion,  the 
induence  of  this  work  must  be  not  direct,  as  a  scientific  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  soul,  but  indirect,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  inspiration. 
But  through  all  nature  the  seemingly  indirect  is  more  universal  smd  more 
useful  than  the  direct  operation  of  all  the  great  forces.  The  forest  as  it 
lifts  itself  toward  the  sky  both  fills  our  streams  and  saves  the  earth  from 
drought ;  as  it  were  by  accident  the  revolving  moon  floods  the  world  with 
silvery  light,  and  carries  to  and  fro  the  necessary  tides  of  the  sea. 
This  work,  whatever  its  faults  may  be,  must,  for  the  religious  world  in 
this  country,  make  an, era  in  the  popular  discussion  of  these  themes; 
home  on  the  wings  of  poetry  and  oratory  it  will  carry  the  truths  of 
science  —  or  the  record  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  science  to  find  the  truth  — 
to  thousands  of  homes  where  hitherto  all  modem  science,  certainly  all 
biology,  has  been  but  a  dreaded  and  unknown  wonder.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  scholar's  library  and  lie  upon  the  ploughman's  table ;  and  where- 
ever  it  goes  it  cannot  fail  to  enforce,  on  the  dullest  as  on  the  ablest,  at 
least  the  one  constantly  foi^tten  lesson  of  humility,  always  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  littleness  of  man  when  brought  face  to 
hce  with  the  majesty  and  mystery  of  nature. 

2.  Transcendentalism;  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.    Tenth 
Edition.    12me.    pp.  805.    Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.  1878. 
Any  one  who  undertakes  to  review  Mr.  Cook^  ought,  first  of  all,  to 
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assure  himself  that  he  has  laid  asid^  small  technicalities,  and  has  prepared 
himself  to  look  at  things  generously  and  comprehensively.  An  address 
given  without  manuscript,  taken  down  by  a  short-hand  reporter,  and 
afterward  published  widiout  essential  reconstruction,  must,  of  necessity, 
be  estimated  differently  from  one  carefully  reduced  to  writing  before 
delivery.  Then,  again,  an  address  before  a  large  audience  will  materially 
be  quite  unlike  a  talk  upon  the  same  topic,  before  a  few  individuals,  in  a 
small  room.  In  the  presence  of  a  great  assembly,  the  extemporaneous 
speaker,  if  he  is  judged  fairly,  must  be  judged  by  the  conditions  under 
which  he  speaks.  If  he  is  to  hold  his  audience,  and  bring  it  back  again 
to  the  same  place,  he  cannot  busy  himself  very  much  upon  a  thousand 
unessential  details.  His  speech  must  move  on  rapidly,  boldly,  without 
losing  time  on  the  niceties  of  his  connectives.  The  transitions  must  often 
be  abrupt  The  wide-awake  listener  will  fill  up  the  little  gaps  out  of  his 
own  common-sense,  and  will  like  the  speaker  all  the  more,  in  that  he 
compliments  his  hearers  by  supposing  that  they  know  something,  and  are 
able  to  move  in  the  drift  of  his  own  thought.  The  volumes  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  Monday  Lectures,  ought  all  to  be  weighed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  circumstances.  Many  a  man  can  tit  down  in  the  quiet  of  his 
study  and  find  fault  with  these  books  who  would  empty  Tremont  Temple 
very  speedily  if  he  were  to  mount  upon  the  platform  and  attempt  to 
deliver  lectures,  written  or  unwritten,  upon  similar  themes.  Nothing  is 
more  wearisome  in  public,  or  even  in  private  speech,  than  merely  tech- 
nical propriety.  The  orator  in  a  great  assembly  must  abandon  himself  to 
his  theme,  —  not  speaking  carelessly  and  at  random,  but  with  well-con- 
sidered aim.  Certain  niceties,  however,  which  belong  naturally  enou^ 
to  the  essay,  must  be  left  out  of  the  oration. 

The  eleven  lectures  which  compose  this  volume  were  given  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  during  the  winter  of  1876-77.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  find  any  single  word  which  could  accurately  measure  and  describe  a 
course  of  lectures  having  such  breadth,  compass,  and  variety  as  these: 
The  word  Transcendentalism  may  serve  perhaps  as  well  as  any  other,  but 
is,  at  the  best,  only  an  approximate  title.  As  it  was  our  privilege  to  be 
present  at  most  of  these  lectures,  we  prefer  to  estimate  them  as  a  hearer^ 
rather  than  as  a  simple  reader  of  the  published  book.  Besides,  in  the 
space  allotted  for  this  notice  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  upon  any 
large  and  critical  survey  of  the  volume  in  hand. 

Every  one  who  has  attended  Mr.  Cook's  lectures  for  any  length  of  time, 
cannot  but  confess  that  he  has  passed  through  a  remarkable  experience, 
and  such  as  he  could  not,  beforehand,  have  anticipated.  To  find  himself 
one,  in  an  audience  of  two  thousand  persons,  assembled  week  afler  week, 
at  midday,  listening  with  fixed  and  profound  attention  to  discourses  npoa 
philosophy,  is,  in  itself,  an  evidence  of  some  kind  of  power  in  the  speaker, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  unusual    Few  are  the  men  who  oauld 
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hold  an  audience  under  like  conditions,  to  such  themes.  Undoubtedly^ 
philosophy  can  be  taught,  and  is  taught  more  carefully  and  connectedly 
m  the  recitation-room  of  the  University  than  it  can  be  before  the  great 
audiences  in  Tremont  Temple.  But  in  the  University  it  can  also  be 
made  very  dry  and  technical,  and  often  is  made  sa  Here  it  is  lifted  into 
light  and  air,  and  goes  out  upon  the  broad  ranges  of  practical  use.  It 
speaks  directly  to  the  souls  of  mei(Mth  all  the  solemnity  of  a  sermon.  In 
the  rapid  «weep  of  the  discourse  little  faults  of  manner,  little  infelicities 
of  thought  or  expression,  little  inaccuracies  of  statement  are  hardly  to  be 
noticed,  so  grand  and  elevating  is  the  aim  of  the  speaker,  and  so  strongly 
is  he  bearing  the  hearer  forward  toward  the  end  he  has  in  view.  The 
rery  charm  of  these  lectures,  as  one  listens  to  them,  is,  that  philosophy  b 
here  wedded  with  a  vivid  ideality,  —  that  the  resources  of  literature  are 
brought  to  its  illustration,  —  that  history,  art,  poetry,  are  all  made  minis- 
tering spirits  in  the  unfolding  of  the  deepest  workings  of  the  soul.  Some- 
thing of  all  this  must  be  lost  when  one  sits  down,  in  the  distance,  calmly 
to  read  the  published  volume.  But  he  who  reads,  though  he  may  discover 
some  things  to  criticize,  will  find  himself  in  converse  with  a  man  who  has 
an  aim  high  and  noble,  and  a  philosophy  which  bears  men  toward  the 
good,  and  ministers  to  the  highest  interests  of  human  society. 


ARTICLE    VIII. 
THE  ORGANIC  REUNION  OF  CHURCHES. 

BT  FROV.  J.  P.  LAOBOIX,  DBLAWABB,  OHIO. 

Will  such  a  reunion  ever  take  place  ?  Have  we  good  grounds  to 
anticipate  that  churches  which  have  once  become  confessionally  distinct 
will  ever,  to  any  considerable  extent,  be  merged  again  into  organic  unity  ? 
What  has  been  the  lesson  of  history  thus  &r?  Is  it  not  of  very  dis- 
couraging purport  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  fate  of  the  church  from  the  very 
first  century  of  its  existence  to  the  present  day  to  suffer  one  after  another 
of  its  members  to  break  off  into  independence  and  isolation  ?  And  has 
Ae  ever,  to  any  considerable  extent,  had  the  fortune  to  re-absorb  any  of 
the  very  prominent  of  these  revolted  members? 

A  very  interesting  discussion  of  this  subject  is  found  in  a  prize  Essay 
oo  the  Reunion  of  Churches,  by  Rev.  6.  Joss,  of  Saanen  in  Switzerland.' 
The  book  begins  with  a  general  statement  of  the  whole  series  of  infiuencet 
that  are  at  play  in  the  general  subject  of  separation  and  reunion ;  there- 
upon follows  a  careful  historical  review  of  the  circumstances  of  the  several 

1  Die  Veieinigong  Christlicher  Eirchen.    Leiden :  B.  J.  Brill.    1877. 
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secessions,  and  of  the  variovis  efforts  tiiat  have  been  made  at  reunion ;  and 
finally,  there  is  presented  a  jndicions  surrey  of  the  nnionistic  tendencies 
that  are  so  widely  preraknt  in  the  present  day,  together  with  suggestions 
as  to  how  mnch  and  what  kind  of  church  reunion  may  reasonably  be  ex* 
pected  in  the  church  of  the  futmre.  Mr.  Joss  writes  in  an  admirably 
Christian  spirit.  In  theology  be  is  of  the  eamesty  but  mild,  orthodoxy  of 
the  Rothean  type. 

In  his  historical  retrospect  Mr.  Joss  has  made  lai^  use  of  the  two 
■  thorough  histories  of  all  former  reunion  effixts,  tie.  that  of  A.  Pichler 
(1865)  and  that  of  C.  W.  Hering  (18S8).    Let  us  cursorily  follow  him. 

First,  what  are  the  chief  forms  of  reunion  that  are  practicable  ?  There 
are  several.  Where  a  church  assumes  that  it  alone  holds  to  die  whole 
and  pure  truth,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  then  there  can  be  no 
thought  of  any  other  union  than  an  absorptive  union  (unio  (xbitorptM)^  the 
other  church  being  required  to  give  up  absolutely  its  entire  individuality. 
The  chief  example  of  this  form  of  reunion  is  the  submission  of  the  Gothio 
Arians  at  the  synod  of  Toledo,  in  689#  This  can  hardly  be  called,  how* 
ever,  a  union  at  all.  It  is  rather  simply  the  annibilation  of  one  of  the 
parties.  A  real  union  can  take  place  only  thus :  •  Either  both  of  the  parties  . 
must  give  up  moh  d*  their  pecuHarities  as  distinguish  them  froai  eadi 
other,  until  finally  they  shall  become  identical  (which  is  a  unio  tern' 
porativa)j  or  ea<;h  is  permitted  to  retain  its  peculiarities,  and  yet  both 
agree  to  hearty  intercommunion  (which  is  called  a  unio  conservativa). 
The  former  of  these  is  more  strictly  a  reunion ;  the  latter  is  more  like  a 
mere  alliance. 

As  prepa^tory  to  a  glance  at  die  various  efforts  at  reunion,  let  us 
notice  the  successive  secessions  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  The 
church  of  the  apostolic  age  waa-  undoubtedly  an  oi^ganic  unit.  It  held 
to  the  one  faith ;  it  recognized  its  several  members ;  it  intercommuned. 
It  was  only  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  (Cyprian,  ob.  258)  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  church  was  made  to  depend  on  its  having  a  rega* 
larly  ordained  episcopate.  Henceforth  the  watchword  was :  "  None  can 
have  God  for  his  Father  who  has  not  the  church  for  his  mother.  No  salv»> 
tion  outside  of  this  church." 

It  was  this  church  that  attained  to  universal  dominion  in  the  age  of 
Constantine,  and  that  set  upon  itself  at  Nice  the  seal  of  exclusive  ortho- 
doxy. The  -first  secession  from  this  compact  world-church  was  that  of 
the  Nestorians,  in  431.  Nestorius  held  to  two  distinct  natures  in  Christ. 
His  excommunication  drew  a  large  part  ci  the  church  of  Syria  out  of 
Catholic  unity.  Nestoriauism  retired  to  the  distant  East,  and  continnes 
to  exist  to  the  present  day. 

Opposition  to  Nestorius  led  to  the  second  schism,  in  451.  Eatydios 
identified  the  two  natures  in  Christ  Hence  sprang  the  Monopbysitea, 
who  perpetuated  themselves  in  the  Coptic  and  AbyHinian  ehurcbes,  as 
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also  in  the  Armenian  and  Jacobite  (of  Mesopotamia)  chmx^hes.  Thus 
orthodoxy,  in  its  effort  to  hold  the  true  mean  between  two  separate  natures 
in  Christ  and  two  identified  natures,  saw  itself  forced  to  strike  off  from  its 
coDmiunion^t;€  vital  members,  which  have  persisted  in  asserting  themselyes 
to  the  present  day. 

The  next  great  schism  was  that  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches 
—  between  the  West  and  the  East.  It  grew  out  of  the  expression  Jilioque. 
This  the  Western  church  had  added  to  the  creed  at  the  Synod  of  Toledo, 
in  589.  It  had  been  seriously  protested  against  by  the  Greeks  in  867. 
The  quarrel  culminated  in  1054,  when  the  papal  church  completed  the 
schism  by  excommunicating  the  Greeks.  By  this  act  the  one  great  Chris* 
tian  Catholic  church  was  severed  into  two  nearly  equal  hostile  sections. 

The  next  secession  from  the  Latin  branch  was  that  of  the  Protestants, 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  decrees  of  Trent  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  A  century  and  a  half  later  followed  the  expulsion  from 
Borne  of  the  church  of  Holland.  And  our  own  day  has  witnessed  the 
DoUinger  movement,  which  has  led  to  the  organization  of  an  anti-Romanist 
Catholic  church  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria. 

Since  its  exclusion  from  Rome  the  great  Oriental  church  has  remained 
practically  a  unit,  holding  fast  to  the  primitive  and  earlier  faith  and  organi- 
zation. Bat  the  more  positive  life  of  Protestantism  has  led  to  several 
principal  organic  divisions,  and  to  almost  innumerable  minor  subdivisiona 
or  sects.  Kow,  what  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  very  many  and  very 
earnest  endeavors  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  heal  these 
various  breaches,  and  to  effect  a  reunion  of  the  dissevered  members  ?  It 
is  needless  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  absolute  failures. 

The  early  popes  and  the  Byzantine  emperors,  especially  Justinian 
(527-565)  and  Heraclius  (611-641),  made  the  most  sincere  efforts  to  win 
back  the  early  seceding  bodies,  the  MJnophysites.  But  in  vain.  In  the 
age  of  the  Crusades,  the  most  sincere  and  protracted  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Western  and  the  Eastern  churches  towards  a  mutual  reunion.  And 
these  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  most  urgent  political  considerations. 
But  all  in  vain.  The  friends  of  the  movement  were  doomed  to  the  bitterest 
disappointment.  Everything  went  to  wreck  upon  the  shoals  of  Rome's 
absolutely  unyielding  pretensions.  She  would  hear  to  no  union  but  an 
absorptive  union,  in  which  the  other  party  simply  gave  up  its  exbtence. 
And  such  has  been  Rome's  attitude  in  all  subsequent  efforts  at  reunion, 
both  with  the  Greeks,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Holland  Catholics  at  Utrecht. 
She  has  persistently  and  obstinately  held  fast  to  the  church  ideal  of  Cyp- 
rian of  Carthage,  that  there  is  and  can  be  but  one  salvatory  church  organ* 
ism,  with  the  addition  that  she  herseU  is  that  organism.  Holding  that 
outside  of  herself  there  u  no  salvation,  her  attitude  is  necessarily  absolutely 
mtderant 

ISoT  have  ihe  persutent  and  serious  efforts  that  have  been  made  toward 
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rennion  between  the  chief  sections  of  Plrotestanfism  met  with  a  moch  more 
snccessfol  issue.  The  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  types  of  ecclesiasticism 
receired  from  their  founders  such  a  crystalized  **  bent,'*  such  a  rigid  sdf- 
consistency,  that  thejr  could  not  be  made  to  melt  into  one.  Having  once 
become  confessionally  distinct,  they  had  each  such  a  positiye  individuality 
that  no  union  could  Uke  place  between  them  which  would  not  be  simply 
the  death  of  one  of  the  parties:  So  also  with  the  Anglican  church.  All 
the  overtures  which  it  has  made,  botii  a  century  ago  aAd  in  the  present, 
toward  a  reunion  of  its  Methodist  branch  with  the  parent  trunk,  have  been 
simply  propositions  toward  absorption.    They  have  necessarily  failed. 

But  what  of  the  quite  recent  efforts  of  the  old  Catholics  ?  What  is  the 
probable  significance  of  the  efforts  at  Bonn  towards  the  establishment  of 
inteh^mmunion  between  the  Anglican  church  and  the  ^reat  Oriental 
church  by  the  mediation  of  the  old  Catholics  ?  According  to  Dr.  Joss 
these  efforts,  these  negotiations,  have  a  higher  significance  than  some 
Fk^testants  are  inclined  to  give  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  efforts 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  They  aim  not  at  organic  union,  but  simply  at  inters 
recognition,  culminating  in  intercommunion.  They  look  simply  toward  the 
concession  and  admission  of  the  Catholic  Christian  churdikood  of  each  by 
the  others.  Each  church  is  to  preserve  its  confessional  identity,  but  it  is  to 
rise  above  its  excommunicating  sdf-seclusion,  and  to  extend  to  the  other  the 
hand  of  fraternal  recognition.  But  what  is  the  anticipated  benefit  from 
this  ?  It  is  only  a  vague  benefit,  but  yet  a  very  positive  one.  It  is  this : 
the  gradual  reawakening  of  Uie  slumbering  Oriental  church  to  a  vitally 
Christian  life.  Now  if  this  end  can  only  be  resized  even  in  the  least 
degree,  all  will  admit  the  momentousness  of  the  good  thereby  accomplished. 
F<nr  the  existence  of  the  Oriental  thurch  is  in  itself  k  stupendous  fkct.  And 
it  will,  apparently,  continue  to  be  such  a  momentous  fact  for  ages  and  ages  to 
come.  For  weal  or  for  woe,  the  Oriental  church  has  held  its  place  in  the 
pAst,  and  will  do  so  in  the  future.  It  is  thoroughly  seated  in  the  heart, 
in  the  habits,  and  national  prejudices  of  compact  millions  of  population. 
No  evangelistic  tide  will  suddenly  sweep  through  it,  regenerating  it  in  the 
Frotestant  sense,  or  overturning  it  as  an  effete  and  dead  scaffolding.  I^ 
therefore,  the  old  Catholics  can  attain  to  orthodox  recognition  from  the 
Orientals,  and  can  serve  as  a  medium  to  bring  zealous,  wide-awake,  high- 
church  Anglicans  into  inter-communion  with  them  also,  certainly  all 
friends  of  humanity  will  bid  them  God-speed.  '  For  thus  the  cold  heart  of 
the  great  Orient  will,  to  some  extent,  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
unquestionably  evangelical  influence.  And  what  if  the  eastern  half  of 
Catholicism  should  thus  become  at  last  thoroughly  regenerated ! 

But,  as  a  non-episcopal  clergyman,  Dr.  Joss  does  not  find  the  main 
hope  of  the  church  of  the  future  in  this  approximation  towards  organic 
reunion  between  old  churches  once  confessionally  dissevered,  He  does 
not  hope  for  onranic  reunion,  nor  even  think  it  desirable.    He  mther 
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ixidiiies  to  the  opinion  that  even  as  each  nation,  each  tribe,  each  class  of 
peculiar  temperaments  in  society,  form  severally  so  many  legitimate  and 
even  desirable  phases  in  the  one  common  humanity,  so  there  may  and 
should  be  a  particular  church  corresponding  to  the  several  national  and 
social  peculiarities  of  the  various  groups  of  mankind. 

But  are  we,  then,  to  give  up  all  hope  of  Christian  unity  in  the  millenial 
future  ?  By  no  means..  There  will  be  unity.  But  it  will  be  a  unili^  amid 
dioeraity.  It  will  be  a  fraternal  unity  that  concedes  to  the  brother  the 
right  to  differ.  It  will  be  a  unity  of  love ;  hence  it  will  be  a  unity  that 
intercommunes.  Be&re  this  Christian  love,  th^  bars  of  sacerdotal  excom- 
munication will  fall  away^  the  narrowness  of  dose  communion  and  of 
mutual  rivalry  and  jealousy  wiU  be  swept  away  as  darkness  before  light. 

In  a  word,  the  true  reunion  of  churches  in  the  future  will  not  be  an 
organic  reunion,  but  a  union  of  hearts  in  the  sense  of  a  liberally  and 
wisely^guided  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  several  churches  now  existing, 
and  perhaps  others  yet  to  be  formed,  will  heartily  give  to  each  other  the 
hand  of  Christian  recognition,  will  join  each  other  at  the  Lord's  table,  and 
will  turn  a  united  front  against  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  but  will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  permitted  to  retain,  unmolested,  their  several  peculiarities 
of  ritual  and  creed,  of  forms  and  ceremonies.  Such  is  the  autbor^s  ideal 
of  church  union  in  the  future.    Is  it  not  the  true  one  ? 


ARTICLE   IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS, 

Ths  Origin  of  Nations.  In  Two  Farts :  on  Early  Civilisations ;  on 
Ethnic  Affinities,  etc.  By  Geoxge  Rawlinson,  M. A.,  Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  History,  Oxford,  and  Canpn  of  Canterbury ;  Author  of  the 
**  Four  Great  Monarchies,**  etc.  12mo.  pp.  272.  New  York :  Scribner, 
Welford,  and  Armstrong.     1878. 

Canon  Rawlinson  stated,  in  the  **  Aids  to  Faith,**  sixteen  years  ago : 
^  There  is  really  not  a  pretence  for  saying  that  recent  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  history,  monumental  or  other,  have  made  the  acceptance  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative  in  its  plain  and  literal  sense  any  more  difficult  now  than 
in  the  days  of  Bossuet  or  StilUngfleet "  (Preface,  p.  iv).  In .  opposition 
to  this  statement  it  has  been  confidently  said  that  there  was  a  settled 
monarchy  in  Egypt  at  least  five  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Mr.  Raw* 
linson  attempts  to  prove,  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  volume,  that  thene 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  a  settled  monarchy  in  Egypt  until  b.0.  2450, 
nor  in  Babybn  until  B.c.,2S00 ;  that  the  earliest  traces  of  civilization  in 
Asia  Minor  are  &und  in  b,c.  2000.    It  has  been  said  also  in  reply  to  Canon 
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BawlinsoQ,  that  man  was  origiDaUy  an  absolute  savage,  and  a  bandred 
thousand  years  must  have  elapsed  from  tbe  commencement  of  his  existence 
until  his  development  into  his  present  civilized  condition.  Canon  Raw- 
linson  here  endeavors  to  show  that  the  primitive  state  of  man  was  ^  verj 
remote  indeed  from  savagery,"  and  contained  *<  many  of  the  elements  o£ 
what  are  now  termed  civilization.'' 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  the  author  comments  on  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and,  after  elaborately  considering  the  genealogical 
statements  in  tbe  chapter,  he  says:  ^'It  has  been  shown  that  in  no 
respect  is  there  any  contradiction  between  the  teaching  of  the  modem 
science  of  ethnology  and  this  venerable  record.  On  the  contrary,  the 
record,  rigbtly  interpreted,  completely  harmonizes  with  tbe  science,  and 
not  only  so,  but  even  anticipates  many  of  the  most  curious  and  re- 
markable of  the  discoveries  which  ethnology  has  made  in  compara- 
tively recent  times  "  (p.  262).  These  essays  on  the  ethnology  of  Genesia 
are  designed  to  disprove  the  theory  **  that  while  the  writers  of  Scripture 
are  to  be  held  as  infallible  guides  in  whatever  relates  to  religion  and 
morality,  in  all  other  matters  they  are  to  be  considered  as  simply  on  a 
par  with  other  men,  equally  limited  in  their  knowledge,  equally  liable  to 
error,  not  a  whit  superior  to  their  contemporaries,  or  in  advance  of  their 
age  "  (Preface,  p.  v).  The  author  strives  to  refute  this  theory,  and  to 
defend  a  higher  and  (as  he  believes)  ^*a  trner  theory  of  inspiration  —  the 
theory  most  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  words,  *  All  Scripture  it 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.'  Origen's  argument  has  always  seemed  to 
him  sound  —  that  if  in  the  material  world  God  has  wrought  every  minutest 
part  to  a  finish  and  a  perfection  the  highest  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
much  more  is  it  to  be  believed  that  in  the  far  more  important  treasure  of 
his  word  he  has  left  nothing  incomplete,  but  has  given  to  every  jot  and 
tittle  his  full  care,  tbe  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  was  capable,  so  that 
tbe  whole  is  designed,  and  is  the  utterance  to  man  of  absolute  wisdom  ** 
(Preface,  pp.  v,  vi).  While  we -think  that  some  of  the  author's  statements 
are  over  confident,  we  regard  the  work  as  rich  in  historical  statements  and 
renutrkably  ingenious  in  reasoning. 

History  or  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slays  Power  m  America. 

By  Henry  Wilson.    8  Vols.    8vo.    pp.  670,  720,  774.    Fiflh  Fdition. 

Boston:  James  B.  Osgood  and  Company.    1878. 

The  original  plan  of  Vice-President  Wilson,  in  giving  to  the  world  a 
history  of  the  slave  power  in  America,  was  to  present  little  more  than  a 
Congressional  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Civil  War.  This  history 
was  to  be  founded  on  two  previous  volumes  which  he  had  published,  en- 
titled **  Anti-slavery  Meashres  of  Congress,"  and  "  Reconstruction  Acts.** 
The  history  was  to  be  preceded  by  an  essay  on  slavery,  its  connection 
with,  and  bearing  upon,  the  government.    It  was  to  be  comprised  in  twc 
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Tolmnes  of  moderate  size ;  the  essay  occupying  the  first  half  of  the  first 
Yolume.  This  plan  was  ailerward  so  far  modified  that  the  work  has 
reached  three  massive  volames;  and  the  subject  of  American  slavery, 
instead  of  being  a  prefix  to  a  mere  chronicle  of  events  and  congressional 
proceedings,  has  been  made  the  controlling  topic  of  the  whole  work. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  some  remarkable  qualifications  for  preparing  the  history 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  His  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  personnel 
of  American  history  was  very  extensive ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  current 
politics  and  statesmanship  of  the  country;  he  took  an  early  and  long 
continued  interest  in  the  "  Irrepressible  Conflict "  between  slavery  and 
freedom.  He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  affairs;  he  had  sound  sense 
and  an  honest  heart  His  own  character  and  history  qualified  him  to 
make  the  present  narrative  both  accurate  and  life-like. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  aided  in  the  preparation  of  these  volumes  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hunt,  a  successor  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Emmons  in  the  pastorate 
at  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  afterward  the  Congregational  pastor  at  Natick. 
Here  he  became  intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Wilson,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  habits  of  thought,  his  political  and  literary  plans. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  faithful  pastor,  a  diligent 
student  of  history,  and  a  careful  writer.  Engaged  as  Mr.  Wilson  was  in 
the  multifarious  duties  of  a  Senator,  Vice-President,  and  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  republican  party,  he  needed  a  coadjutor  whom  he  could 
trust  as  a  man  of  acute  mind,  patient  in  research,  and  painstaking  in 
literary  composition. 

Every  sentence  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  work  was  read  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  received  his  full  sanction.  The  third  volume,  however,  was 
not  finished  when  the  Vice-President  was  called  from  life.  The  final 
revision  of  it  was  committed  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  may  doubtless  he  regarded 
as  a  fair  representative  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Wilson  even  in  the  minutest 
particulars.  We  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  opinions  of  the  Vice- 
President,  his  feelings  and  purposes,  had  been  so  fully  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed to  Mr.  Hunt,  that  the  last  volume  of  the  work  may  command  as 
much  confidence  as  the  preceding  volumes. 

The  entire  work  contains  two  thousand  one  hundred  and*  sixty-four 
pages ;  it  abounds  in  interesting  details,  and  vivid  statements  of  political 
and  ethical  principles.  It  contains  many  passages  of  thrilling  eloquence. 
It  is  the  eloquence  of  facts,  of  strong  convictions,  of  Christian  sentiment. 
Clergymen  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  work.  They  will  find  in  it 
numerous  illustrations  of  biblical  truth.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of 
every  American  scholar  and  patriot 

No  historian  can  always  avoid  the  improper  use  of  the  definite  article. 
Mr.  Wilson  says  that  "  the  Professsors  of  Harvard  College  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  headed  a  paper"  —  thanking  Mr.  Webster  "with 
fubome  flattery  for  "  his  speech  of  March  7,  1850.  The  first  word  of  the 
above  quotation  makes  the  sentence  inaccurate. 
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The  Lsvitical  Priests:  A  Ck>ntribution  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. By  Samuel  Ivea  Cwtiw,  Jr.,  Doctor  of  Philoeophj,  Leipzig. 
With  a  Pre&ce  hy  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch,  DJ>.  12mOp  pp.  lauLj 
254.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark ;  Leipzig :  F.  A.  Brockhaus. 
1877. 

The  latest  fonn  of  criticism  on  the  Pentateuch  maintains  that  the  dera- 
tion of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  above  the  Levites  in  general»  waa  the  work 
of  the  Elohistic  le^j^slation,  of  Yr^h.  Ezra  was  the  probable  author,  *or 
Ezekiel  and  Ezra  were  the  co-authors;  that  accordingly  ^  the  Elohistic 
Thorah  which  comprises  the  main  portion  of  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  post^exilic  ";  that  **the  claim  that  God  revealed  these  laws 
to  Moses  is  only  made  to  give  them  an  authentic  character,  and  is  a  ^tion, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  (Lev.  viiL)  and  of  the 
Levites  (Num.  viiL),  and  entirely  without  historical  worth."  Dr«  Kuenen 
supposes  that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written  as  late  as  the  year 
625  B.C.,  perhaps  by  Hilkiah,  "  as  a  reform  programme,  and  was  foisted 
upon  Moses,  although  he  was  in  no  respect  the  author  of  it ;  nor  does  the 
material  rest  upon  a  reliable  Mosaic  tradition." 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  of  Dr.  Kuenen  and  others,  the  aim  <A  this 
volume  is  to  show  that  the  biblical  history  of  the  Israelites  presupposes 
such  a  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  Levites  as  reached  back 
to  the  times  of  Moses ;  the  post-exilic  books  give  no  evidence  that  the 
priestly  hierarchy  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  Ezra;  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  while  assigning  certain  religious  privileges  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi,  yet  assigns  peculiar  and  distinguished  privileges  to  the 
Aaronic  priests;  the  arguments  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  inconclusive  and  fallacious. 

Dr.  Curtiss  deserves  much  praise  for  his  original  investigations  of  ancient 
manuscripts^  and  for  his  zeal  in  defending  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentar 
teuch.  His  zeal  leads  him  to  make  incautious  remarks  here  and  there. 
He  speaks  of  Christians  as  those  **  who  have  experienced  the  miracle  of 
the  new  birth  **  (p.  5).  He  occasionally  betrays  a  degree  of  feeling  which 
tends  to  excite  a  suspicion  in  regard  to  his  logic  even  when  the  logic  is 
sound.  He  has  been  very  wise  in  selecting  the  present  as  the  time  of 
publishing  his  work ;  for  it  has  intimate  relations  with  the  controveniea 
liow  pending  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Finax  Philosophy  ;  or,  System  of  Perfectible  Knowledge  issuing 
from  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Religion.  By  Charles  Woodniff 
Shields,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Princeton  College,  Member  'of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  8vo.  pp.  609.  New  York:  Scribner,  Ann- 
strong,  and  Company.  1877. 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  a  good  one,  the  execution  not  to  good.    The 

▼dume  states  various  divergences  of  science  &quK  religion,  but  Biils  to 
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state  the  tme  niethod  of  harmonizing'  the  one  with  the  othei'.  It  con* ' 
tains  many  frnitfiil  suggestions,  and  gires  a  promise  of  richer  treatises  yet 
to  come  from  the  same  sonroe.  The  style  of  the  voliune  is  elaborate,  and, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  sentences  are  well  formed.  The 
general  criticism  to  be  made  upon  it  is,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  condensed 
nor  diyersified.  The  first  sentence  of  the  Ihtrodoction  prescribes  one  rale 
for  the  execution  of  a  work  like  the  present  The  rale  is :  **  In  the  treat- 
ment of  a  vast  theme  it  will  be  nebessary  to  sacrifice  details  for  the  sake 
of  principles."  This  rule  seems  to  be  yiolated  throughout  ihe  volume.  A 
clear  statement  of  principles  is  sacrificed  to  details.  The  index  of  authors 
whose  opinions  have  been  cited  in  the  volume  fills  eight  pages  \  the  names 
being  arranged  in  double  columns.  The  opinions  of  this  host  of  writers 
have  been  expressed  in  very  few  words,  and  no  references  are  given  to 
the  volumes  from  which  the  statements  of  these  opinions  are  derived. 
One  result  of  this  multiplicity  of  details  is,  that  the  opinions  are  often 
stated  indefinitely  or  obscurely.  It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise. 
Another  result  is,  that  the  opinions  are  sometimes  stated  incorrectly. 
Still  another  result  is,  that  It  is  impossible  fbr  the  reader  to  verify  the 
statements.  Had  fewer  authors  been  cited,  their  opinions  might  have 
been  expressed  with  greater  fhlness  and  accuracy.  If  references  had  been 
made  to  tbe  volumes  in  which  the  authors  expressed  their  own  opinions, 
the  present  work  would  have  had  more  authority  than  it  can  have  now. 
The  work,  however,  is  a  meritorious  one,  and  will  tend  to  exalt  philosophy 
to  its  proper  place,  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  theology.  A  sad 
mistake  of  theologians  has  been  to  depreciate  philosophy  for  the  sake  of 
exalting  theology,  which  they  make  either  superficial  or  absurd.  We 
think  that  Dr.  Shield's  estimate  pf  science  will  become,  in  the  process  of 
his  investigations,  higher  than  it  is  now,  and  that  his  philosophy  will 
become  more  definite. 

Cbiticai.  akd  Exeqetical  Handbook  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Afostx^ss.  By  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm  Meyer,  Th.  D.,  Obercon- 
sistorialrath,  Hannover.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the 
German,  by  Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D.  The  Translation  revised  and 
edited  by  William  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Vol.H.  8vo.  pp.825.  Edinbur^:  T.andT. 
Clark.  1877. 
Critic Ai.  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Gospel  op  Mat- 
thew. By  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm  Meyer,  Th.  D.,  Obercousistorial- 
rath,  Hannover.  Translated  firom  the  Sixth  Edition  of  the  German, 
by  Rev.  Peter  Christie.  The  Translation  revised  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Crombie,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  St  Mary's 
College,  Bt  Andrew's.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  pp.  xliv,  451.  Edinburgh:  T. 
and  T.Clark.    1877. 

These  two  volumes  of  the  well-known  series  need  no  commendation. 
The  Commentaiy  on  Matthew  devotes  seventeen  pages  to  a  biographical 
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notice  of  Dr.  Meyer,  by  hia  son,  Dr.  Gustav  Meyer,  Ri.  D.  Dr.  H.  A.  W. 
Meyer  was  bom  January  10, 1800,  in  Gotha ;  his  father  was  shoemaker  to 
the  ducal  court.  Bretschneider  was  his  religious  instructor  at  the  G}in- 
nasium.  He  entered  the  University  of  Jena  in  1818.  The  annual  ex- 
pense of  his  education  here  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  In  Jan- 
uary 1823,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  at  Osthausen.  In  1829  he  published 
his  ^  first  portion  of  his  work  on  the  New  Testament  containing  the  Greek 
text  and  the  Grerman  translation."  In  1880  he  published  his  **  Libri  sym- 
bolici  Ecclesiae  Lutheranae."  He  was  soon  after  appointed  pastor  at 
Harste.  In  1882  ^^  appeared  the  second  part  of  his  work  on  the  New 
Testament^  containing  the  commentary."  This  commentary  was  designed 
to  be  included  in  two  divisions.  It  was  extended  so  as  to  include  sixteen 
divisions.  He  continued  to  labor  on  the  commentary  about  forty  years. 
In  1887  he  was  called  to  Hoya  as  superintendent;  and  in  1844  was  still 
farther  promoted,  being  called  to  Hannover  as  Consistoriabrath,  Superin- 
tendent, and  chief  pastor  of  the  Neustadter  St  Johannis-kirche.  In  May 
1861  he  became  Oberconsistorialrath.  He  died  on  the  twenty-first  of 
June,  1878,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  This  biographical 
sketch  by  the  son  of  the  exegete  details  many  instances  which  are  typical 
of  German  student  life,  and  in  this  view  is  quite  interesting. 

St.  John's  Gospel,  Described  and  Explained'  according  to  its  Peculiar 
Character.    By  Christoph.  Ernst  Luthardt,  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Leipzig.    Translated  by  Caspar  Ren^  Gregory,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
Leipzig.  VdlL  8vo.  pp. x, 452.  Edinburgh :  T. and T. Clark.  1877. 
The  present  volume  brings  the  Commentary  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  chapter.    In  the  main  this  Commentary,  like  the  other  works  of 
Luthardt,  is  rigidly  orthodox.    In  interpreting  some  passages,  however, 
he  is  independent    Thus,  in  John  iii.  18  :  6  2»v  ^  np  ov^xivip,^  Luthardt 
does  not  translate  by  the  words  "  who  is  in  heaven,"  but  by  the  words 
"  wbo  teas  in  heaven."    Moreover,  he  does  not  regard  the  words  as  belong- 
ing to  the  text.    They  are  not  in  B,  L,  nor  in  the  Sinaitic  manuscript, 
and  therefore  Luthardt  rejects  them. 

Comment ABY  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ;  with  a  Critical  Introduc- 
tion. Translated  from  the  French  Edition  of  F.  Godet,  D.D.,  Professw 
of  Theology,  Neuchatel,  by  ^L  D.  Cusin  and  S.  Taylor.  VoL  H.  8vo. 
pp.  414.  VoL  UL  8vo.  pp.  866.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark ;  New 
York:  Scribner,  Welford,  and  Armstrong. 

The  first  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pages  of  the  second  rolume  are 
translated  by  Mrs.  Cusin ;  the  remainder  by  Miss  Taylor.  The  volume 
contains  Professor  Godet's  Commentary  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
to  the  end  of  the  tenth  chapter.  Of  the  third  volume  the  fint  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  pages  are  translated  by  Miss  Taylw,  and  the  remain- 
der by  Mrs.  Cusin.  This  completes  the  Commehtary.  We  have  already 
«zpreBaed  our  opinion  of  its  great  excelleoce. 
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ARTICLE    I. 
ISOCRATEa 

BT  PB0FBS80R  B.  D.  O.  BOBBINS,  VBWTOlf  HIOHIJLNDB,  1CA88. 

The  Early  Years  op  Isocrates,  and  the  Influences  thj 
Moulded  his  Character. 

The  birth  of  Isocrates,  436  B.C.,  was  in  the  midst  of  i 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  history  of  Athens.  Eight  ye 
before,  Pericles  had  acquired  the  sole  direction  of  put 
affairs  by  the  ostracism  of  Thucydides,  the  leader  of  i 
aristocratical  party.  At  peace  abroad  and  at  home, 
devoted  himself  to  the  planting  of  colonies  dependent  u^ 
and  tributary  to  the  mother  city,  to  the  erection  of  magn 
cent  and  tasteful  public  buildings,  the  construction  of  oti 
works,  fitted  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  contribute  to  1 
aggrandizement  of  Athens.  The  Parthenon,  "  the  most  p 
feet  production  of  Grecian  architecture,"  of  the  purest  Do 
order,  with  the  most  exquisite  refijiement  in  details,  execui 
under  the  direction  of  Phidias,  had  been  completed  a  y< 
or  two  before. 

The  drama,  which  took  the  precedence  of  the  other  a 
in  its  origin  and  development,  attained  its  highest  perfect! 
about  this  time.  Aeschylus  had  died  several  years  befo 
but  Sophocles,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  was  just 
the  height  of  his  popularity,  and  but  a  little  past  the  meridi 
of  his  long  life.  Euripides,  too,  about  twenty  years  young 
had  a  few  years  before  gained  the  first  tragic  prize.  It  vi 
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during  Isocrates'  youth  and  early  manhood  that  most  of  the 
plays  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles  were  exhibited.  Aris- 
tophanes' "  Acharnians,"  "  Knights,"  "  Clouds,"  "  Wasps," 
and  "  Peace  "  were  brought  out  between  425-419  b.c.,  when 
Isocrates  was  from  eleven  to  seventeen  years  old. 

In  philosophy  Socrates,  thirty-three  years  old,  had  doubtless 
begun  to  frequent  the  gymnasia  and  the  public  walks  and 
the  market-pkice,  to  converse  with  and  exert  an  influence 
over  all  whom  he  might  meet.  Plato  was  born  seven  years 
later  than  Isocrates,  and  it  is  said  was  intimately  associated 
with  him  as  he  came  to  years  of  maturity.  The  historian 
Herodotus  was  fifty-three  years  old  and  Thucydides  forty  at 
the  birth  of  Isocrates.  The  orator  Lysias,  too,  was  then 
twenty-two  years  old. 

Erchia,  a  deme,  or  borough,  of  Athens,  the  birth-place 
of  Isocrates,  was  the  same  where  Xenophon,  nine  years 
earlier,  first  saw  the  light.  His  father,  Theodorus,  was  a 
maker  of  musical  instruments,  and  seems  to  have  carried  on 
his  trade  successfully,  as  he  is  said  to  have  had  other  arti- 
sans under  him,  and  acquired  sufiicient  wealth  to  cause  his 
election  as,  and  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  of, 
Aedile  ^  with  benefit  to  the  state.^  From  the  occupation  of 
his  father,  Aristophanes  and  other  comic  poets  taunt  the 
orator  as  a  fiddle-maker,  although  there  is  no  proof  that  his 
father  ever  intended  him  to  follow  his  own  trade.  He,  with 
his  three  brothers,  seem  to  have  been  educated  in  a  manner 
far  superior  to  the  youth  of  his  own  rank  in  that  day.^  "My 
father,"  he  says, "  caused  us  to  be  so  carefully  educated  that 
I  was  then  more  an  object  of  admiration  and  respect  among 
my  school-fellows  of  my  own  age  than  I  now  (at  eighty-two) 
am  among  my  fellow-citizens.^    His  brothers  were  Telesippus, 

1  See  Antid.,  f  161 :  T&p  Intapx^^^^  if^*^  ^*  ^'^  ^  ror^p  ifui  rf  t§  vixm 
Xpif\etfM¥  a^6p,  K.r  A. 

'  See  Platarch'8  Life  of  Isocrates  prefixed  to  Wolf's  editioii  of  Is.  Orat 

'  Ueus  tihf  tip  iwoiHtltrrQ  oi^€Phs  ^or  'KBupoXvp,  — Plutarch's  Life,  as  abore. 

*  Antid.,  4  161:  'O  wcer^p i^MOf  ft  olhms  iwifitX&s  iwaSS^vetP  $ff^  hnftr- 

4<n'9pop  tlpot,  fit  t6t9  icol  ypmpquArtpop  Iv  roit  ^KiKnArms  koI  tfifuroiScM^UvMi  I 
vvp  ip  roit  inf/two\iTwon4pois» 
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Theodoras,  and  Diomnestus.  His  mother  was  called  Hedyto, 
and  he  had  one  sister.  But  little,  however,  is  known  of  the 
course  of  his  life  until  he  arrived  at  an  age  to  show  the  bent 
of  his  mind  for  philosophical  and  rhetorical  studies.  To  aid 
him  in  these  he  had  the  best  teachers  of  the  time  ;  Prodicus 
of  Ceos,  who  was  also  the  teacher  of  Socrates,  Euripides, 
and  others;  Qorgias,  of  Leontini,  the  most  distinguished 
teacher  of  his  age,  immortalized  bj  the  Dialogue  of  Plato ; 
Tisias  of  Sjrracuse,  and  Theramenes,  Protagoras,  and  others. 
He  was  also,  doubtless,  sometimes  found  among  those  who 
listened  to  the  dialectics  of  Socrates,  since  his  code  of  morals 
and  his  political  teachings  are  decidedly  tinged  by  the  Socratic 
dogmas.  In  order  that  he  might  receive  the  advantages  of 
the  training  of  Gorgias,  his  father  is  said  to  have  sent  him 
to  Thessaly  when  about  twenty  years  old.  His  studies 
should  seem  to  have  been  pursued  from  a  genuine  love  of 
knowledge,  though  doubtless  youthful  aspiration  for  influence 
over  others  as  a  public  orator,  and  especially  for  moulding 
by  oratory  the  public  institutions  of  his  own  beloved  Athens, 
were  not  without  their  effect  upon  his  student  life.  Still,  he 
soon  found  himself  disqualified  for  distinction  as  a  public 
speaker.  His  voice  was  too  weak,  and  his  natural  timidity 
too  strong  to  be  overcome.  Thus  in  his  Philippus  ^  he  says : 
"  I  am  by  nature  most  unfit  of  all  the  citizens  for  political 
life,  for  I  have  neither  sufficient  voice  or  confidence  to  sway 
the  multitude,  or  visit  with  merited  rebuke  those  who  prate 
before  public  assemblies."  The  disappointment  felt  by  the 
young  aspirant  for  public  favor  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  favor  in  which  public  speakers 
were  beginning  at  that  time  to  be  held  at  Athens.  It  was 
only  the  orator  that  could  count  upon  a  pervading  influence 
in  the  councils  of  state ;  and  hence  not  ambition  only,  but 
patriotism,  incited  the  ingenuous  youth  to  the  best  attain- 
ments in  oratory.^    He  says,  too,  with  some  asperity,  that 

*  "BtJ^  yitp  TfA$  fjikv  rh  iroXirc^co'dcu  xAmmif  iu^v4<rraTos  iyw6yi'H¥  r&r  iroKir&ir, 
•tfrc  ydp  ^w^y  t^ov  Ikw^v  (Hrrc  T6KfAay  ZwofUyriif  Bx^V  J^*^^  f^^  fioK^vtffScu 
nl  XoiSopcto'dcu  roh  M  rov  fi4ifieros  Ka\ip9ovfi4wots.    See  also  Panath.  4  10. 

s  «<  In  that  coantiy  [Greece]  the  rhetorical  art  was  not  confined  to  the  choice 
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he  who  is  wanting  in  the  two  gifts  which  he  the  most  of  all 
the  citizens  is  without,  is  more  despised  and  utterly  shut 
out  from  public  life  than  he  who  is  unable  to  pay  a  fine  that 
has  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  state,  since  the  latter 
may  hope  to  retrieye  his  fortune,  but  the  former  cannot 
change  his  nature.^ 

Such  were  some  of  the  quieter  influences  which  surrounded 
Isocrates,  and  moulded  his  earlier  literary  life.  But  there 
were  other  circumstances  which  had  not  less  power  in  form- 
ing his  character  and  giving  coloring  to  his  trains  of  thought 
and  directing  his  course  of  life.  The  Peloponnesian  war  com- 
menced when  he  was  five  years  old,  481  rc.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  Archidamus  had  made  a  descent  upon  Attica  and 
again  retired,  and  Pericles  had  made  his  powerful  discourse 
in  honor  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  so  inspiriting  to 
the  Athenians  from  the  glowing  panegyric  which  it  contained 
of  their  civil  constitution  and  life  and  genius,  and  the  stirring 
appeals  to  the  citizens  not  to  do  dishonor  t<)  and  Ml  below 
the  achievements  of  their  ancestors.  The  next  year  the 
Athenians  were  again  invaded  and  their  country  ravaged, 
while  a  pestilence  wasted  them,  crowded  within  their  own 
walls.  The  seige  of  Plataea  commenced  in  B.C.  429,  and  in 
the  two  following  years  were  the  third  and  fourth  invasions  of 
Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians,  and  the  latter  year  the  final 
surrender  and  destruction  of  Plataea. 

When  Isocrates  was  ten  years  old  the  battle  of  Delium  was 
fought,  the  most  disastrous  to  Athenians  of  any  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  war.  In  this  battle  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Socrates  exhibited  great  bravery,  and  rescued  Xenophon, 
who  had  fallen,  wounded,  by  bearing  him  away  on  his 
shoulders.  Aristophanes  during  this  same  year  first  exhib- 
ited his  "  Baiights."  The  varied  fortunes  of  Athens  in  the 
subsequent  years  of  the  war  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 

and  arrangement  of  words,  or  to  the  vain  ornaments  of  oratory,  bat  was  sup- 
posed to  indude  the  principles  of  snch  practical  knowledge  as  is  necessary  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  nations.     The  tide  of  orator  was  synonymous  with 
that  of  statesman."  —  Qillies,  Li&  and  Writings  of  Isocrates. 
^  Panath.,  \  4. 
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impression  upon  the  youth  in  his  eariy  training.  In  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  came  the  destruction 
of  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet  in  Syracuse,  and  two  years 
after,  the  conspiracy  of  the  four  hundred,  which  ended  the 
democracy  at  Athens.  This  revolution  called  forth  the 
talents  of  those  who  were  able  to  influence  public  opinion, 
and  not  improbably  Isocrates  about  this  time  began  to  exert 
an  influence  through  his  writings  as  well  as  through  his 
pupils. 

But  Isocrates  was  not  only  trained  up  amid  the  events  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  in  a  school  of  adversity,  but  he  also 
suffered  pecuniarily,^  with  so  many  other  Athenian  citizens, 
and  seems  to  have  found  it  necessary^  in  order  to  retrieve  the 
fortune  of  himself  and  family,  to  devote  himself  to  some 
lucrative  pursuit.  He  probably  at  first  wrote  defenses  for 
those  who  were  arraigned  before  courts  of  justice,  for  which 
he  received  compensation  in  money.  But  this  was  not  con- 
genial to  the  tastes  of  one  who  loved  the  truth,  and  wished 
ever  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  right,  and  was  soon  aban- 
doned. Not  improbably  he,  in  connection  with  this  work, 
commenced,  in  an  informal  way,  the  instruction  of  others  in 
the  art  to  which  he  was  devoted. 

Isocrates  as  Teacher:  his  Aims. 

There  are,  however,  no  records  to  show  at  what  age 
Isocrates  first  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  But  he  probably 
came  gradually  to  the  execution  of  this  his  life-work.  When 
he  found  that  nature  had  not  fitted  him  to  exert  the  influence 
that  he  so  much  desired  as  a  public  orator,  he  did  not  sit 
down  in  despair,  but  turned  his  attention  to  the  influencing, 
in  private,  of  those  who  where  to  be  the  moulders  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  the  preparation  of  discourses  to  be  pronounced 
by  others.  His  first  formal  school  seems  to  have  been  at 
Cliios,  but  at  what  time  it  was  opened  is  not  certainly  known. 
Perhaps  when  Critias,  a  leading  spirit  among  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  had  introduced  a  law  (404  B.C.)  that  the  art  of 
^SeeAntid.,  §61. 
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speaking  Bhould  not  be  taught  at  all  at  Athens;^  though 
others  place  his  journey  to  and  abode  in  Chios  ten  or  twelve 
years  later.* 

At  that  place  he  is  reputed  to  haye  had  at  first  nine  pupils.^ 
But  these  were  not  sufficient  to  occupy  his  whole  tune  or 
thoughts.  The  political  affairs  of  this  island  were  in  a  con- 
fused state,  and  he  interested  himself  in  forming  a  govern- 
ment after  the  model  of  Athens^  But  he  soon  found  the 
little  island  too  strait  for  him  to  exert  such  an  influence  as 
he  desired,  and  felt  himself  capable  of.  He  accordingly 
returned  to  Athens,  where  the  youth,  ere  long,  flocked  to  his 
school  in  great  numbers,  and  at  great  expense ;  and  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  orators  were  there  trained.  Not 
improbably  Demosthenes  was  for  a  time  an  attendant  upon 
the  instruction  of  Isocrates,  though  his  chief  training  was  by 
Isaeus  the  distinguished  pupil  of  Lysias**  Lycurgus,  Hyperi- 
des,  and  many  others,  were  distinguished  examples  of  the 
result  of  his  training  in  oratory,  and  Theopompus,  Ephorus, 
and  others,  in  other  departments  of  learning.  Cicero's  testi- 
mony is  explicit,  if  not  entirely  discriminating.  "Then 
Isocrates  arose,  the  superior  of  all  these  (i.e.  Critias,  Thera- 
menes,  Lysias,  and  others  whom  he  has  just  mentioned), 
from  whose  school,  as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  went  forth 
only  great  men,  some  of  whom  aspired  to  become  distin- 
guished in  the  more  quiet  walks  of  literature,  and  others  in 

1  See  Xen.  Memorab.,  i.  2.  81. 

^  See  Raachenstein  Einl.,  S.  4. 

'  Plutarch,  in  his  Life,  says  :  axoK^s  9h  i/y^h-o,  $s  rirtf  ^>aa\,  vpmrop  M  Xiov, 
fiaBrirks  tx*^*  ivria, 

*  KcJ  &px^  '^  «a^  ''*P^  '^^  X/or  Ka$4arfiff€,  koL  r^r  tdrr^p  rf  warpda  voAircior. 
—  Plutarch's  Life. 

^  The  current  report  of  an  interview  between  laocrates  and  Demosthenes  as 
teacher  and  aspirant  to  discipleship  is  characteristic,  if  not  literally  mie. 
"  Demosthenes,"  they  say,  "  also  came  full  of  enthusiasm  to  the  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  said  that  he  could  not  pay  the  fee  of  100  drachms,  but  that  be  had 
twenty,  which  he  would  give  if  he  might  learn  a  fifth  part  of  the  art."  Isocrates 
replied,  "  we  do  not,  Demosthenes,  cut  up  our  art  into  parts,  but  we  sell  it 
whole,  as  the  beautiful  fishes  are  sold ;  so  if  you  wish  to  become  a  learner,  we 
will  impart  it  to  you  as  a  complete  whole."— Flntarch's  Life  (Auger's  ed.), 
p.  xxiv. 
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the  more  public  contests  of  genius.''  ^  The  influence  of  the 
teacher  was  exhibited  in  all  these.  "  So,"  he  says,  "  these, 
sach  as  Theopompus,  Ephorus,  PhiUstus,  Nuncrates,  and 
many  others,  differing  in  nature,  were,  in  character  and 
feeling  like  one  another  and  their  master.'**  So  also  Demos- 
thenes, Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  Aeschines,  Dinarchus,  and 
many  others,  although  they  were  not  all  equally  eminent,  yet 
they  all  followed  the  same  method  of  exhibiting  the  truth. 
In  his  Brutus,  too,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  house  of  Isocrates 
as  the  school  of  all  Greece  and  the  laboratory  of  orators,  and 
himself  as  the  "  perfect  master  "  of  his  school.* 

The  popularity  of  the  school  of  Isocrates,  and  its  reputation 
as  a  place  of  culture  for  all  classes,  cannot  be  questioned. 
In  a  speech  written  in  his  eighty-second  year  (353  B.C.),  he 
says :  "  My  accuser  [Lysimachus]  says  tliat  not  only  private 
people  are  my  pupils,  but  also  orators  and  generals  and  kings 
and  rulers,  and  that  I  not  only  have  received,  but  am  still 
receiving,  inmiense  sums  of  money  from  them " ;  and  the 
reply  that  Isocrates  makes  is,  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment.^ Aristotle,  too,  pays  him  the  highest  compliment  by 
conforming  his  own  manner  of  teaching  to  that  of  his  senior; 
"  because,"  as  Cicero  says,  "  he  saw  the  success  which  Isoc- 
rates met  with  by  having  his  school  full  of  men  of  quality, 

of  a  sudden  he  entirely  altered  his  form  of  teaching,  and 

pronounced,  with  a  little  variation,  that  line  concerning  Phi- 
loctetes  which  says  *  that  it  was  scandalous  to  be  silent  and 
hear  barbarians  speak.'  Aristotle  said,  *  and  hear  Isocrates 
speak.'  He  therefore  embellished  and  enlightened  his 
whole  system,  and  joined  the  knowledge  of  theory  to  the 
practice  of  speaking."  And  he  received  his  reward;  for 
Cicero  adds :  "  Philip,  that  wise  prince,  was  not  insensible 

1  Eooe  tibi  exortns  est  Isocrates,  magister  istorum  omnium,  cnjas  e  ludo, 
tOTqnnm  ex  eqao  Trojano,  meri  principes  exierant;  sed  eorum  partim  in 
pompa,  partim  in  ade/illustres  esse  volucmnL  —  De  Orat.,  B.  ii.  22. 

*  See  B.  ii.  23. 

*  See  B.  ii.  c.  23 :  Isocrates,  cnjos  domns  cnnctae  Graeciae  quasi  ludus 
qnidam  potoit,  atqne  officina  dicendi perfectus  magister,  etc. 

«Antid.,  §30. 
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of  this ;  he  sent  for  and  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son  Alex- 
ander, who  bj  his  instructions  improved  in  the  exercise  both 
of  acting  and  speaking."  ^  Neither  were  his  pupils  confined 
to  his  own  country ;  but  many  came  to  him  from  Pontus 
and  Sicily  and  other  of  the  neighboring  regions,^  and  re- 
mained often  three  or  four  years,  and  then  left  their  teacher 
with  profound  sorrow  and  tears.*  These  pupils,  it  should 
seem,  received  not  only  stimulus  and  culture  in  the  art  of 
oratory,  but  carried  away  from  their  teacher  distinct  pre- 
cepts of  the  art,  which  they  not  only  applied  to  their  own 
practical  use,  but  communicated  to  others.^ 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  says  that  he  was  the  most 
renowned  of  any  man  of  his  age,  and  that  he  taught  the  best 
young  men  both  of  Athens  and  the  rest  of  Greece ;  some  of 
whom  distinguished  themselves  in  the  courts  of  justice,  some 
in  public  life  and  in  the  government  of  the  state,  and  others 
wrote  the  history  of  Greece  and  other  nations.^ 

Quintilian  also  frequently  refers  with  the  highest  appro- 
bation to  the  teachings  of  Isocrates,  ^^the  most  renowned 
teacher,  whose  books  are  no  better  proof  that  he  wrote  well 
than  his  scholars  of  his  ability  in  teaching."  ^  His  school 
sent  forth  the  most  distinguished  orators,^  and  those,  too, 
'^  eminent  in  all  kinds  of  learning."  * 

At  first  he  seems  to  have  had  very  much  tlie  same  feeling 
that  Socrates  so  often  expressed  in  reference  to  taking  pay 
for  his  instruction.  For  when  his  first  pupils  brought  their 
money  to  him,  he  says,  according  to  Plutarch :  ^'  Soon  I  per- 

1  De  Orat.  B.  iii.  \  85  (Gnthrie's  Translation).  *  Cf.  Antid.,  §  234. 

*  Antid.y  §  88  :  ffcU  rdr  ftiw  Ikif  rpia,  r&p  Hk  rirrapa  vw^wirrfiirrmf M, 

rcXffvr^f ,  5r*  Ijfin  fUWoiw  h.irow\9w  its  rnhs  ywiat  kcU  rnhs  ^iXovs  rchs  airm¥, 
othms  ^lyiirmf  r^if  Zwrpifi^v  ^(orc  putrh  w6$ou  kcU  Soirp^Mr  wouT&Bai  tV  AvoXXot^. 

*  Itaqne  ipse  Ariatoteles  cam  floreie  Isocratem  nobilitate  discipalonun  rideret, 
....  mutayit  repente  totam  formam  prope  discipUnae  suae,  etc  —  De  Orat.  35. 

*  Vita  Isoc.,  prefixed  to  Auger's  edition  of  his  works. 

*  Annon  clarissimns  ille  praeoeptor  Isocrates,  qaem  non  magis  Ubri  bene 
dixisse,  qoam  disdpuli  bene  docnisse  testantar,  etc.  —  Instit.  Orat.  B.  ii.  c  9. 

^  Isocratis  schola  principea  oratonim  dedit  —  Instit  Orat,  B.  xii. 
"  Isocratis  praestantissimi  discipnU  foerant  in  omni  stadiomm  genere.  «> 
Instit,  B.  iii.  c.  1. 
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ceive  that  I  have  sold  myself  to  them."  ^  But  he  doubtless 
soon  lost  the  idea  of  servility,  as  students  rushed  to  his 
school,  anxious  to  exchange  their  money  for  the  more  coveted 
treasures  which  he  had  to  give.  He  very  soon  began  to 
amafts  property,  and  with  it  the  envy  of  his  fellow-citizens^ 
came,  who  had  exaggerated  notions  of  his  accumulations.  He 
was  accordingly,  twice  at  least,^  perhaps  three  times,  desig- 
nated as  hierarch,  but  was  at  first  able,  by  the  aid  of  his 
adopted  son  (he  himself  being  sick  at  the  time),  to  excuse 
himself  as  not  having  the  requisite  means ;  ^  but  he  finally 
executed  the  office,  without  unnecessary  display,  but  with  a 
suitable  expenditure."  * 

His  aim  as  a  teacher  is,  perhaps,  as  well  as  anywhere, 
exhibited  in  the  Introduction  to  Demonicus,  and  what  he 
would  teach  practically  illustrated  in  that  discourse.  ^^  You, 
I  see,"  he  says,  "  have  a  longing  for  instruction,  and  my 
business  is  to  teach  others ;  you  are  at  the  proper  time  of 
life  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,^  and  I  point  the  way  to 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  it.  Those  who  incite  their 
friends  to  the  study  of  eloquence  imdertake  a  good  work, 
but  do  not  employ  themselves  upon  the  highest  objects  of 
study.  Not  those  who  give  the  youth  instruction  in  reference 
to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  influence  through  eloquence, 
but  those  who  urge  them  on  to  the  formation  of  characters  of 
high  excellence,  profit  them  most ;  inasmuch  as  a  good  char- 
acter is  a  far  higher  attainment  than  the  simple  ability  to  speak. 

l'0#fly  Ko)  tM^  rhp  fua0hp  iiptBfioAfMPotf,  §lw§  9a%pi6va$,  Ss  4w4yimp  ifunn^  pw 
r^&TOis  wwvpatUwov.  —  Vita.  p.  xxii. 

*  ^BopoOrrea  8i  ical  rabrhp  wtwop06Tas  toT$  tro^tartus  «a2  x^P^^^f  M  tois 
i^«v89  *^f>'  t*^  j^^or  ^x"*^^^'  —  Antid. 

*  Flatarch  says  three  Umes :  ypU  wpo€0k^  rpnipapx^u'f  And  was  twice  plead 
off  bj  his  8011 :  51f  iurBip^wp  aicn'^dpMfos,  8i&  rov  woMt  mfpr^fftrro.  —  Vita, 
p.  XXT. 

*  npSrtpos  iMPf  f Is  iurrliofftPf  wpOKoXMaatUpnv  olnhv  JArftutXMttov,  wphs  tp 
imiPTnat  hk  piew,  rhp  tk  u2^  W/ufwf  *Kpap4n  Miai^t,  —  Plutarch,  Vita,  p. 


*  IV  ^  ^*^  Zawdynp  oOrms  iipiyicafitp,  tffw^p  wporfitni  roifs  fntr*  xUof  M  *rUp 
voto^rmp  iieraptprrofUpovs  flirt  warrdwrnrtp  kff^u$  lailf  Ikrfd^^s  wp^s  Xpit*""^ 
94aK9m4p9n*  —  Antid. 

'  XtH  fthf  &XM^  ^iXotf'o^ffik. 
Vol.  XXXV.  No.  139.  6i 
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We,  therefore,  omitting  precepts  for  the  latter,  propose  to 
give  encouragement  for  the  former  attainment,  and  point  out 
what  things  the  young  should  seek  after,  and  what  avoid, 
with  whom  they  should  associate,  and  in  what  manner  order 
their  lives ;  for  only  those  who  give  attention  to  such  things 
can  truly  attain  to  virtue,  than  which  no  possession  is  more 
honorable  and  permanent.  For  beauty  either  fades  with  age 
or  wastes  by  disease ;  riches  rather  minister  to  vice  than 
virtue,  by  inducing  sloth  or  inciting  the  young  to  sensuous 
indulgence;  strength,  guided  by  wisdom  is  desirable,  but 
without,  it  rather  injures  than  benefits  its  possessor  by  ob- 
structing the  cultivation  of  the  mind  whilst  it  adorns  the 
body ;  but  the  possession  of  virtue  alone  abides  with  those  in 
whose  thought  it  has  grown  up  in  purity,  even  in  age.  It  \a 
better  than  wealth,  more  useful  than  high  birth ;  since  it 
makes  things,  impossible  to  others,  possible ;  it  endures  with 
fortitude  what  others  shrink  from  with  terror,  counts  idle- 
ness a  disgrace,  and  labor  worthy  of  praise."^ 

In  urging  Demonicus  to  imitate  his  father's  virtues,  he 
further  shows  that  the  drift  of  his  instruction  was  to  induce 
his  pupils  to  exert  themselves  for  the  attainment  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  worth,  rather  than  mere  physical  superiority, 
so  much  prized  in  that  age  in  Greece.    "  We  have  given," 
he  says,  "a  glimpse  of  the  character  of  Hipponicus,^  who 
ought  to  be  kept  before  you  as  an  example  for  imitation,  so 
that  you  may  have  his  life  as  the  law  of  your  life,  and  be  an 
imitator  and  emulous  of  your  father's  virtues.    For  it  is 
disgraceful  that  painters  should  depict  the  most  beautiful  of 
animals,  and  that  children  should  not  imitate  their  parents 
who  are  pre-eminent  in  excellence.    And  be  assured  that  it 
does  not  behoove  the  pugilist  to  use  so  great  exertions  against 
his  opponent  as  it  does  for  you  that  you  may  not  fall  behind 
your  father  in  virtue.    But  the  mind  cannot  attain  to  this, 
unless  it  is  the  recipient  of  much  and  varied  instruction. 
For,  as  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  the  body  gains  in 
force  with  suitable  exercises,  so  the  mind  by  good  learning.  I 

1  DeiDOiiicos,  §  8.  >  The  Father  of  Demonicus. 
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will  therefore  briefly  indicate  to  you  by  what  course  of  training 
you  will  make  the  greatest  attainments  in  virtue  and  secure 
the  highest  praise  among  men."  ^ 

Isocrates  endeavored  to  make  his  school  a  sort  of  minia- 
ture model  of  his  native  Athens,  sending  forth  colonies  not 
only  to  other  parts  of  his  own,  but  also  to  other  lands.^  So 
his  scholars  not  only  made  a  figure  at  home  in  the  public 
assemblies,  but  distinguished  themselves  as  ambassadors; 
they  were  honored  by  republics  and  princes  on  account  of 
their  talents,  and  wherever  the  Greek  language  extended 
they  spread  the  glory  of  their  country  and  master."  ^ 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Isocrates  held  the  art  which 
he  taught  is  exhibited  in  the  Panegyricus,  when  he  is  setting 
forth  the  praises  which  belong  to  Athens,  especially  in  the 
founding  and  sustaining  her  public  assemblies:  ^^ Athens, 
too,  is  the  home  of  philosophy  which  has  contrived  and  exe- 
cuted all  these  things,  which  has  trained  us  to  action,  softened 
our  manners,  and  so  distinguished  between  evils  that  come 
from  ignorance  and  from  necessity  that  we  can  guard  against 
the  former  and  bear  manfully  the  latter.  She  also  has 
fostered  eloquence,  in  which  all  desire  to  make  proficiency, 
and  envy  those  who  have  it  at  their  command ;  since  she 
understands  that  man  alone  of  living  beings  has  the  gift  of 
speech,  which  gives  him  superiority  over  them  in  all  things. 
She  also  perceives  that  fortune  is  fickle  in  reference  to  every- 
thing else,  so  that  wise  men  make  failures  in  them,  and  fools 
prosper ;  whilst  in  the  art  of  speaking  with  force  and  beauty 
none  but  the  gifted  can  succeed,  and  the  learned  men  and 
the  ignorant  are  especially  distinguished  by  their  ability  to 
use  language.  Those  liberally  educated  from  their  earliest 
years  become  conspicuous  not  from  valor  or  wealth  or  any 
other  such ,  advantage,  but  from  their  eloquence,  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  most  certain  indication  of  the  culture  of 

^  DemonicQS,  \  3. 

*  See  Dion.  Halicarnasstis,  Vita  Isoc. :  T^s  ^KBnnlmp  w6\wt  §lK6pa  vod^^at 
riip  UanoB  rx'^V  f«'^^  f^  iwoucias  rmw  xSymp,  ic.tA. 

*  Qillies,  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  p.  30. 
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each  one  of  us.  Those,  too,  who  have  the  best  command  of 
language  not  only  have  influence  in  their  own  private  affairs, 
but  are  honored  among  others.^ 

This,  as  well  as  many  other  passages,  shows  that  Isocrates 
did  not  limit  his  instruction  to  the  simple  rules  for  the 
rhetorical  construction  of  sentences,  but  strove  to  awaken  m 
his  pupils  a  love  of  all  valuable  learning.  The  philosophy 
(j^CKoao^Ua)  and  philosophizing  (<^\o<ro^€£i/),  which  he  often 
claims  as  a  designation  of  his  pursuit  and  that  of  his  scholars, 
is  not,  of  course,  philosophy  in  its  technical  sense,  but  all 
that  knowledge  which  fitted  his  pupils  by  a  ready  utterance 
of  good  thoughts  to  engage  with  honor  in  practical,  and 
especially  in  political,  life. 

That  he  was  skilful  in  adapting  his  instruction  to  the 
character  and  capacity  of  his  pupils  Cicero's  testimony  is 
explicit.  ^^  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  [adapta- 
tion] —  to  confine  myself  to  the  art  of  eloquence  —  is  what 
was  said  by  the  incomparable  Isocrates,  ^  that  Ephorus  re- 
quired a  spur,  and  Theopompus  a  rein ' ;  for  he  checked  the 
one,  who  was  quite  wanton  by  his  command  of  language ; 
and  he  pushed  on  the  other,  who  had  a  hesitancy  and  bash- 
fulness  in  his  nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  render 
them  similar;  but  what  he  added  to  the  one  he  filed  off 
from  the  other,  so  as  to  accommodate  both  to  as  much  ex- 
cellence as  the  nature  of  each  would  admit."  ^  Had  he  con- 
fined his  labors  entirely  to  the  training  of  orators  his  success 
would,  in  his  own  estimation,  be  pitiably  small ;  for  he  says 
that  the  best  schools  send  forth  scarcely  two  or  three  good 
orators. 

Neither  would  he  have  his  pupils  confine  themselves  to 
his  instructions  merely,  or  to  one  kind  of  learning,  as  his 
final  injunction  to  Demonicus  shows.  After  enjoining  upon 
him  to  have  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  gods  as  shown  in 
their  treatment  of  those  most  dear  to  them,  as  that  of  Jupiter 
to  Hercules  and  to  Tantalus,  he  says:  ^^ Taught  by  such 

1  See  below,  p.  429. 

'  Cic.  de  Orat,  B.  iii.  §  9  (Guthrie),  and  also  Qointi].  Instit.,  S  9* 
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exami^eB,  it  is  necessary  to  strive  for  the  honorable  and  the 
good,  and  70a  should  not  only  give  heed  to  my  instmctions, 
but  also  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  best  things  of  the 
poets,  and  read  the  writings  of  the  sophists  whenever  they 
have  said  anything  good,"  ^ 

In  his  AntidasiSy  after  giving  his  idea  of  philosophy  as  he 
taught  it,  he  says :  "  I  suppose  you  will  still  better  learn  its 
power,  if  I  recount  to  you  the  promises  which  we  make  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  our  pupils.    We  tell  them  that  it 
is  necessary  that  those  who  will  distinguish  themselves  in 
oratory,  or  in  a  life  of  action  in  any  department  of  labor, 
should,  first,  be  well  endowed  by  nature  for  that  particular 
course  which  each  may  choose  to  pursue ;  and  secondly,  they 
must  be  trained  for  and  receive  the  requisite  instruction  in 
it ;  and  thirdly,  they  must  have  practice,^  so  as  to  become 
familiar  with  and  gain  facility  in  it.    By  this  means  they 
will  become  perfected  in  their  calling,  and  distinguished 
among  their  fellow-men.    And  whilst  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
learner  to  bring  a  nature  and  character  such  as  is  demanded, 
and  on  the  teacher  to  have  ability  to  instruct,  both  must  have 
practice  in  what  they  know.    For  it  is  necessary  that  the 
teacher  carefully  instruct,  whilst  the  pupil  must  lay  strong 
hold  on  what  is  taught    This  applies  to  all  the  arts.    If 
any  one,  individualizing,  asks  which  of  these  things  is  the 
most  important  in  training  for  oratory,  I  should  say  that 
natural  endowments  are  indispensable  and  fundamental  in 
their  influence.    For  he  who  has  a  mind  that  can  originate, 
learn,  work,  and  remember,  and  strength  of  voice,  and  such 
deamess  and  sweetness  of  utterance  that  the  hearers  will 
be  convinced  not  by  what  is  spoken  merely,  but  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  words;  and,  furthermore,  has  that  confidence 
which  is  not  indicative  of  impudence,  but  that  which  brings 
with  it  such  control  that  the  mind  is  as  much  at  ease  when 

1  Demonicof ,  \  5. 

*  He  ei\joinod  upon  his  papils  to  go  into  the  gatheringt  of  citiiens  and  redto 
what  the7  had  heard  in  his  school,    npotrirrofrt  ih  roh  ytmplfMU,  c2s  rht  4if 
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addressing  assemblies  of  citizens  as  when  studying  out  a 
subject  in  solitude  —  who  does  not  know  that  such  a  one, 
without  accurate  instruction,  but  such  as  is  commonplace 
and  within  the  reach  of  all,  will  be  such  an  orator  as  I  do 
not  know  as  any  one  of  the  Greeks  has  been  ?  But  we  also 
know  that  those  who  have  less  natural  ability,  but  who  devote 
themselves  to  diligent  study  and  practice,  will  become  not 
only  better  than  they  were  by  nature,  but  superior  to  those 
who,  with  distinguished  ability,  neglect  to  cultivate  them- 
selves. Hence  either  of  these  things  —  natural  ability  or 
practice  —  will  make  a  man  capable  of  speaking  and  action ; 
but  when  both  are  united  in  the  same  individual  he  will  far 
surpass  others.  Such  is  my  view  of  these  things;  but  of 
the  influence  of  instruction  in  eloquence  I  cannot  say  so 
much.  For  it  has  not  such  nor  so  great  power;  since  if  one 
should  hear  all  the  instruction  that  can  be  given,  and  become 
more  familiar  with  it  than  others,  he  may  perchance  write  a 
discourse  more  eloquent  than  many  others,  but  if  placed 
before  the  multitude  if  he  has  not  confidence  he  will  not  be 
able  to  utter  a  sentence."  ^ 

ISOCRATES    AS    AN    AUTHOR — WHAT   HE  WOULD    ACCOMPUSH, 

AND  HOW — HIS  Style. 
Isocrates  was  not  satisfied  with  the  influence  exerted 
through  his  pupils  only;  but  he  had  recourse  to  the  best 
substitute  for  the  popular  address  which  nature  had  denied 
to  him.  His  appreciation  of  the  superiority  of  spoken  lan- 
guage over  written  for  immediate  influence  he  often  ex- 
pressed. "  I  am  well  aware,"  he  says,  "  of  the  greater 
influence  of  things  spoken  than  those  written ;  and  that  all 
suppose  that  men  speak  upon  matters  of  urgent  importance, 
and  write  for  the  sake  of  display  and  for  gain.  This  is  not 
unnatural ;  for  when  language  is  separated  from  the  prestige 
of  the  speaker,  from  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  the  various 
changes  which  are  employed  in  speaking,  and  also  from  the 
immediate  occasion  and  zeal  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 

1  Antid.,  i  186  9(t 
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thing  iu  hand,  and  when  there  is  nothing  present  to  give 
power  to  the  words,  and  aid  in  persuading,  —  when  all  these 
things  are  utterly  wanting,  and  the  words  are  read  as  if  merely 
strung  together  without  a  persuasive  accent,  as  a  single  utter- 
ance of  articulate  sounds,  who  can  wonder  that  the  discourse 
falls  powerless  upon  the  hearers."  ^ 

Still  he  did  not  despair  in  reference  to  exerting  an  influ- 
ence with  his  pen  in  favor  of  his  country,  which  he  always 
placed  uppermost  in  his  labors,  and  for  liis  own  reputation 
at  home  and  abroad,  which  he  valued  especially  as  a  means 
of  bringing  him  into  contact  with  leading  men  who  swayed 
the  public  mind.  Indeed,  his  training  with  his  teachers  and 
by  himself  was  mainly  in  the  formation  of  finished  style  of 
composition.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  went  even  to 
Thessaly  and  paid  the  high  price  demanded  by  the  new  and 
much  admired  teacher,  Gorgias  of  Leontini.'  His  labors 
in  his  own  school  in  correcting  the  faults  of  others,  would 
also  have  a  reflex  influence  upon  his  own  style. 

Although  in  earlier  years,  as  has  been  said,  he  occasionally 
wrote  defences  for  individuals  to  be  used  in  courts  of  justice ; 
he  soon  gave  up  this  practice  as  requiring  him  to  exert  an 
influence  contrary  to  strict  justice,  and  confined  his  labors 
to  themes  of  more  public  interest.^ 

Since  not  only  his  personal  peculiarities,  and  probably  his 
taste  too,  debarred  him  from  political  life,  he  determined  to 
exert  an  influence  upon  those  holding  office,  which  should  be 
even  more  beneficent  and  extended  than  his  own  direct  in- 
fluence as  magistrate  could  possibly  be. 

1  Phflip.,  \  10. 

'  Benseler,  in  Life  of  Isocrates,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Isocrates'  Works, 
says :  '<  Mochte  dn  Gorgias  ans  Leontinoi  in  Sicilien,  der  nene,  Tidbewunderte 
Kanstredner,  gleich  hnndert  Mlnen,  d.  h.  2291 ;  Thlr.  16  gr.  fUr  seinen  Un- 
terricht  fordem,  Isocrates  elite  dennoch  so  ihm  nach  Thessalien  nm  hier  die 
Kantt  an  lemen,  die  prosaische  Rede/'  etc 

^  Cicero,  in  his  Brutus,  well  says :  **  Isocratem,  scribere,  aliis  solitum  orationes^ 
qaibns  in  judidis  uterentnr ;  sed,  cum  ex  eo  (quia  quasi  committeret  contra 
legem,  quo  quis  jndido  circnmyeniretur).saepe  ipse  in  judidum  rocaretur, 
orationes  aliis  destitisse  scribere,  totumqne  se  ad  artes  componendas  transtulisse, 
§12." 
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So  in  his  Panathenaicns  after  bemoaning  his  want  of 
endowment  for  public  speaking,  he  says :  "  I  did  not,  dis- 
heartened by  these  things,  consign  myself  to  a  life  entirely 
inglorions  and  obscure ;  but  as  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
a  successful  political  career  were  denied  me,  I  devoted  my- 
self to  the  careful  study  of  wisdom,  and  to  the  writing  out 
of  the  results  of  thought.  Neither  did  I  turn  my  attention 
to  trivial  matters  of  private  import,  about  which  others 
declaim,  but  to  the  interests  of  Greece,  of  kings,  and  govern- 
ments. Thus  I  supposed  that  I  deserved  so  much  the  more 
honor  than  those  who  frequent  the  orator's  stand,  as  the 
themes  upon  which  I  wrote  were  higher  and  more  im- 
portant." ^ 

Although  Isocrates  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  advan- 
tages of  spoken  over  written  discourse,  still  he  could  not 
quite  forgive  the  people  for  not  appreciating  better  the 
superiority  of  his  thoughts  and  the  themes  which  he  made 
prominent  in  his  writings,  especially  as  they  so  nearly  con- 
cerned the  public  weal,  whilst  the  orator's  declamations  were 
of  so  private  and  personal  a  character.  He  says  :  "  Whilst 
their  style  of  thought  differs  so  much  from  mine,  and  my 
purpose  in  writing  is  so  far  superior  to  theirs,  the  judgments 
of  the  people  are  not  just,  but  confused  and  wholly  devoid  of 
reason.  For,  although  they  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  the 
orators,  they  make  them  leaders  in  the  government  and 
tyrants  over  themselves ;  but  while  they  praise  my  dis- 
courses they  envy  me  for  no  other  than  the  very  things 
which  they  approve.  So  my  relation  to  them  is  not  in 
accordance  with  right  and  justice."  ^ 

In  his  Philip,  after  enumerating  his  defects  as  above,  he 
says :  "  Where  soundness  of  mind  and  ability  to  teach  come 
into  requisition  (although  I  may  seem  to  speak  arrogantly) 
I  claim  to  be  ranked  among  those  who  have  the  pre- 
eminence ;  and  so,  in  the  manner  to  which  I  am  accustomed, 
and  in  which  I  have  ability,  I  attempt  to  give  counsel  to  my 
own  country,  to  Greece,  and  to  men  of  rank  and  authority."^ 

1  Panath.,  §10  sq.  « Ibid.,  \  15.  •  Phil.,  §  82. 
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Still,  no  feeling  of  want  of  appreciation  or  timidity  kept 
him  from  giving  the  advice  and  admonition  that  was  sng- 
gested  to  a  wise  observer,  to  those  even  in  the  highest 
authority  at  home  and  abroad,  if  he  could  but  aid  in  retriev- 
ing the  fortunes  of  his  country.  The  king  is  no  more  an 
object  of  terror  to  him,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  in  his 
study,  than  his  most  familiar  friend.  To  Philip  of  Macedon, 
or  Archidamus  of  Sparta,  or  Nicocles,  king  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  freedom,  though  always 
with  respect.  To  the  latter  he  says :  "  Others,  0  Nicocles, 
accustomed  to  bring  to  you,  rings,  garments,  or  objects 
wrought  in  silver  and  gold,  or  other  such  like  possessions,  of 
which  they  have  few  and  you  many,  manifestly  do  not  make 
a  gift,  but  sell  these  things  far  more  adroitly  and  profitably 
than  those  who  profess  to  traffic  in  them ;  but  I  thought  that 
I  should  make  you  the  most  honorable  gift,  and  the  most 
{m)fitable  and  the  most  becoming  for  me  to  give  and  you  to 
receive,  if  I  could  prescribe  to  you,  by  engaging  in  what 
duties  and  abstaining  from  what  deeds,  you  can  best  rule 
your  state  and  administer  your  government.  There  are 
many  things  that  hedge  the  way  of  private  citizens,  especially 
the  absence  of  the  allurements  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the 
necessity  of  gaining  by  labor  daily  sustenance ;  and  then  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  each  lives ;  and  besides  the  free- 
dom which  is  allowed  to  friends  for  mutual  and  open  admo- 
nition, and  to  enemies  for  reproof,  when  one  falls  into  error 

or  wrong-doing But  to  rulers  there  are  no  such 

guards ;  but  when  established  in  authority,  although  most 
of  all  needing  it,  no  monitor  is  found ;  for  only  the  few 
have  access  to  them,  and  these  few  speak  what  alone  will 
please.''  ^ 

To  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he  writes 
with  the  utmost  fearlessness,  combined  with  the  respect  due 
one  in  authority :  ^^  Since,  0  Archidamus,  many  have 
eagerly  taken  upon  themselves  to  praise  you  and  your  father 
and  your  lineage,  I  have  given  up  to  them  this  topic,  but  have 

1  Ad.  mooc,  i  1  0q. 
Vol.  XXXV.  No.  189.  68 
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myself  chosen  to  exhort  you  to  undertake  labors  far  different 
from  those  now  engaged  in,  and  such  as  shall  make  you  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  good  to  your  own  state  as  well  as  to  all 

Greece, than  which  no  more  honorable  work  can  offer 

itself."  He  did  not  shrink  from  a  criticism  of  the  father  of 
the  king.  ^'  Agesilaus  always  was  influenced  by  the  greatest 
desire  of  vindicating  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks  and  waging 

war  with  the  barbarians but  do  not  be  surprised  if  I 

point  out  to  you  one  matter  in  which  he  was  in  the  wrong, 

i.e.  in  not  striving  to  reconcile  the  Grecian  states  with 

one  another  before  he  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Persia. 

I  hesitate  not  to  say,  then,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  you, 

laying  aside  all  other  interests,  to  give  your  attention  to  the 
freeing  of  the  Greeks  from  wars  and  other  internal  evil,  and 
to  restraining  the  insolence  of  the  barbarians,  and  reducing 
their  unjustly  acquired  good  fortune  to  proper  bounds."^ 
Similar  admonitions  are  scattered  through  his  discourse 
addressed  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  plainness  with  which  he  deals  with  his  own  fellow 
citizens  shows  no  less  fearlessness  in  dealing  with  their 
faults  than  confidence  in  his  own  rectitude  and  expectation 
that  his  words  will  not,  notwithstanding  the  injurious  and 
enervating  flatteries  of  the  demagogues  with  which  Athens 
abounded,  fall  powerless  upon  the  hearts  of  his  readers.* 

The  high  aims  that  Isocrates  had  as  a  writer  are  well  set 
forth  in  his  Antidosis,  written  when  he  was  eighty-two  years 
old.  "  First,  then,"  he  says,  "  it  is  fitting  that  you  should 
understand  that  the  kinds  of  prose  writing  are  as  various  as 
those  of  verses  written  in  measure.  For  some  pass  their 
lives  in  inquiring  into  the  genealogies  of  the  gods ;  others  in 
learned  disquisitions  upon  the  poets ;  others  are  fond  of  col- 
lecting and  portrajring  deeds  of  valor  in  war ;  and  still  others 
employ  themselves  in  reasoning  in  dialogue,  which  they  call 
disputation  [dialectics] .  If  any  one  should  attempt  to  describe 
all  these  kinds  of  writing,  it  would  be  a  long  labor I  will 

1  Epist  8th  to  Archidamas. 

*  See  especially  the  Diiooiine  apon  Peace  and  the  Areopagitica. 
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then  designate  that  only  with  which  I  have  now  any  concern ; 
I  omit  others.  There  are  some  who,' although  they  are  not 
without  skill  in  these  kinds  of  writing  enumerated,  yet  have 
applied  themselves  to  writing  discourses  not  pertaining  to  the 
petty  affairs  of  your  every-day  life,  but  to  Greece  and  matters 
of  interest  to  the  state  and  fitted  to  be  communicated  to  the 
larger  assemblages  of  the  people,  which  all  will  confess  to 
be  more  like  verses  written  in  rhythm  and  measure  than 
those  orations  employed  in  courts  of  justice.  For  they 
express,  in  language  more  poetical  and  varied,  thoughts  more 
elevated  and  new,  and  also  adorn  their  compositions  with 
figures  of  speech  both  more  frequent  and  more  striking.  All 
who  hear  them  are  as  much  pleased  as  if  they  had  listened 
to  a  poem ;  and  many  wish  to  become  their  pupils,  because 
they  suppose  that  those  who  excel  in  this  kind  of  writing 
are  far  wiser  and  better  and  more  able  to  aid  others  than 
those  who  excel  in  courts  of  justice.  For  the  latter  become 
skilled  in  suits  by  a  bustling  meddlesomeness  in  others' 
affairs ;  whilst  the  former  gain  influence  by  a  careful  study 
of  such  kinds  of  writing  as  I  have  before  indicated.  And 
whilst  those  versed  in  courts  of  justice  seem  to  be,  if  they 
appear  but  rarely,  tolerable  for  that  day  only  in  which  they 
are  engaged  in  suits,  the  others  are  welcome  in  all  assemblies 
and  at  all  times,  and  are  constantly  adding  to  their  reputa- 
tion. They,  too,  can,  if  they  choose,  make  speeches  at  the 
bar;  whilst  the  others  have  not  the  requisite  ability  for 
finished  discourse.  Thus,  judging  and  considering  this  pur- 
suit of  literature  to  be  far  more  desirable,  others  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  instruction  in  it.  In  this  kind  of  writing  I 
have  the  reputation  of  not  being  without  skill,  and,  indeed, 
have  obtained  favor  and  distinction. 

"  In  reference  to  my  activity,  —  whether  you  call  it  ability, 
or  accurate  study,  or  labor,  —  you  have  heard  the  whole  truth. 
But  for  myself  I  wish  to  establish  a  law  more  severe  than  I 
do  for  others,  and  to  make  a  claim  more  bold  than  comports 
with  my  age.  For  I  count  myself  worthy  not  only  not  to 
receive  pardon  if  I  use  injurious  words,  but  to  bear  the  most 
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severe  penalty  if  I  do  not  use  such  forms  of  speech  as  you 
find  in  no  other  writer."  ^ 

The  style  of  Isocrates  has  been  the  subject  of  high  pndse 
from  some  and  moderate  criticism  from  others.  Even  those 
most  appreciative  of  his  excellences  are  ready  to  grant  im- 
perfections in  style,  though  claiming  that  even  these  lean  to 
virtue's  side,  so  based  are  they  upon,  and  so  plainly  the  out- 
growth of,  highly  meritorious  qualities. 

Dionysius  says  of  him  that  ^^  his  style  is  not  less  pure  than 
that  of  Lysias.    He  never  uses  a  word  heedlessly,  but  bestows 
the  highest  care  upon  those  which  are  common  and  familiar. 
He  avoids  the  inelegance  of  obsolete  or  harsh  language.   He 
arranges  his  words  with  equal  synunetry  and  clearness  and 
perspicuity ;  and  his  style,  too,  is  of  a  moral  tone,  and  fitted 
to  persuade.    In  respect  to  the  use  of  tropical  language,  he 
is  somewhat  inferior  to  Lysias;  since  his  figures  are  less 
terse  and  compact^  and  not  so  well  adapted  to  forensic  use, 
but  too  full  and  extended,  without  suflScient  progress  (the 
reason  I  will  give  subsequently).    His  style,  too,  is  less 
simple  and  natural  and  energetic  than  that  of  Lysias,  but 
more  stately  and  varied,  with  more  show,  and  so  sometimes 
of  a  higher  cast,  and  sometimes  too  labored.     He  sought  for 
eloquence  of  language  in  every  way,  and  thus  strove  more 
for  beauty  than  simplicity  of  speech.    He  carefully  avoided 
too  great  a  concurrence  of  vowels  as  marring  the  harmony 
of  sound  and  ease  of  utterance.    He  labored  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  rounded  sentences  and  in  rhythmical  language 
too  nearly  akin  to  poetry,  and  more  adapted  to  reading  than 
speaking.     His  orations  especially  court  exhibition  in  cele- 
brating public  games,  or  perusal  in  retirement,  but  shrink 
from  the  strife  of  forensic  use  and  judicial  assemblies.    The 
reason  is,  that  the  latter  require  more  impassioned  discourse, 
which  belongs  not  to  measured  and  rounded  periods.    For 
rhythmical  endings,  comparisons,  antitheses,  and  such  like 
ornamentation  are  made  prominent  by  Isocrates  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  weary  the  ear,  and  injure  the  structure  of  his 
sentences."  ^ 

1  Antid.,  4  45  8q.  *  Isoc  Yita,  prefixed  to  Anger's  edition,  pp.  50, 51. 
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After  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  greater  simplicity 
and  naturalness  of  Lysias,  Dionysius  proceeds  to  say  that 
Isocrates  excels  Lysias  in  dignity  and  sublimity  of  style. 
"  Admirable,"  he  says,  "  is  tiie  majesty  indicated  in  the 
writings  of  Isocrates,  rather  appropriate  to  heroic  than  to 
prosaic  human  life.  Therefore,  if  any  one  should  compare 
the  style  of  Isocrates,  on  account  of  its  majestic  fulness  and 
dignity,  to  the  works  of  Polycletus  and  Phidias,  and  that  of 
Lysias,  on  account  of  simple  elegance  and  grace,  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Calamidis  and  Callimachus,  he  would  seem  to 
me  not  to  go  far  astray." 

Whilst  Dionysius  is  doubtless  right  in  his  general  criticism 
upon  the  style  of  Isocrates  as  compared  with  Lysias,  —  since 
in  sunple,  graceful  flow  of  words,  such  as  would  fall  easily 
from  the  mouth  of  the  orator  and  glide  quietly  and  sooth- 
ingly into  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  Lysias  excels,  —  yet  it 
should  be  taken  into  account  that  Isocrates  wrote  rather  for 
private  perusal,  even  where  in  form  his  compositions  were 
addressed  to  assemblages  of  men;  and,  of  course,  a  more 
studied  style  is  entirely  in  place.  One  can  easily  feel,  in 
reading  Isocrates,  that  there  is  occasionally  an  air  of  artifi- 
ciality and  elaboration ;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  real  artist 
shines  forth  so  conspicuously  as  to  incline  one  to  excuse  the 
defect  of  style,  if  it  be  one,  in  admiring  the  perfect  artistic 
eloquence  of  the  elaboration.  The  words  with  which  he 
would  forestall  the  critics  of  his  own  day,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Panegyricus,  might  well  be  addressed  to  those  of  sub- 
sequent ages.  "  Some  men,"  he  says,  "  are  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  all  vmtings  elaborated  beyond  the  common  capacity 
and  highly  finished,  and  have  not  the  sense  to  understand 
that  such  works  should  not  be  compared  with  the  unlabored 
pleadings  of  courts  of  justice ;  since  the  latter  are  designed 
merely  to  confirm  or  set  aside  private  contracts,  whilst  the 
former  are  intended  to  give  an  honorable  reputation  to  their 
author.  Do  not  such  critics  know  that  he  who  can  army 
his  thoughts  in  an  elaborate  and  highly  finished  dress  can, 
if  occasion  require  it,  write  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
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plainness  ?  They  do  not  escape  detection  that  they  make  the 
limit  of  their  own  capacity  the  law  of  praise  for  others."  ^ 

In  respect  to  high-toned,  cultured  sentiment,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Isocrates  stands  nearly  or  quite  unrivalled  in 
his  age.  In  the  grouping  of  his  thoughts  and  graceful  intro- 
duction of  matters  accessory  to  his  main  design,  too,  he 
excels.  And,  as  Dionysius  says,  ^  he  especially  merits  praise 
in  the  choice  of  the  subjects  of  his  speeches  and  in  fairness 
of  the  arguments  [in  general,  though  he  sometimes  descended 
to  special  pleading]  that  he  employs  in  accomplishing  his 
purpose.  And  in  this  way  he  was  able  to  influence  those 
who  studied  his  works,  whether  they  were  orators,  or  men 
of  superior  character  in  the  relation  of  the  family,  of  the 
state,  or  all  of  Greece ;  for  the  most  excellent  precepts  of 
virtue  are  found  in  Isocrates'  works."  ' 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  all  the  educated  men 
of  his  and  the  immediate  subsequent  ages  set  a  high  value 
upon  the  writings  of  Isocrates,  as  well  as  respected  his  char- 
acter. Although  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion 
whether  Isocrates  or  Lysias  were  the  superior  writer,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  different  individuals,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity in  his  own  age  of  personal  intercourse,  still,  the 
preference  was  generally  given  to  Isocrates.  Socrates  was 
decided  in  his  judgment.  Phaedrus  introduces  him  in  his 
conversation  with  Socrates  as  one  who  is  his  friend,  and 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  messages  sent  to  different  literary 
friends. 

"  Isocrates  is  still  young,  Phaedrus,'*  Socrates  says ;  "  but 
I  am  willing  to  risk  a  prophecy  concerning  him."  "  What 
would  you  prophecy  ?  "  Phaedrus  asks. 

^'  I  think  that  he  has  a  genius  which  soara  above  the  ora- 
tions of  Lysias,  and  he  has  a  character  of  a  finer  mould. 
My  impression  of  him  is  that  he  will  marvellously  improve 
as  he  grows  older,  and  that  all  former  rhetoricians  will  be 
as  children  in  comparison  of  him.  And  I  believe  that  he 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  this,  but  that  some  divine  impulse 

1  PanegTricns,  4  U'  'See Dionysius,  Vita, p. 55. 
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will  lead  him  to  things  higher  still.  For  there  is  an  element 
of  philosophy  in  his  nature.  This  is  the  message  which 
comes  from  the  gods  dwelling  in  this  place,  and  which  I  will 
myself  deliver  to  Isocrates,  who  is  my  delight ;  and  do  you 
give  the  other  to  Lysias,  who  is  yours."  ^ 

This  sentiment  of  Socrates  was  adduced  by  Plato  when 
Isocrates  had  advanced  in  life,  and  if,  in  the  estimation  of 
Plato,  he  had  failed  to  fulfil  the  prediction,  he  would  probably 
have  indicated  it.  So  Cicero  says,  in  quoting  this  passage, 
that  "  Isocrates,  with  the  testimony  of  Plato  in  his  favor, 
need  not  care  for  the  opinion  of  others."  ^  "  These  are  the 
auguries  of  Socrates  concerning  the  youth ;  and  these  things 
Plato  writes  of  the  old  man,  and  writes  as  a  contemporary, 
and  as  a  despiser  of  all  the  rhetoricians.  This  one  only  he 
admires."  ^ 

Cicero  often  speaks  of  Isocrates,  and  always  with  the 
highest  approbation.  His  opinion  of  him  as  a  teacher  we 
have  previously  sufficiently  portrayed.  As  a  writer,  too,  he 
commends  him  variously,  and  not  merely  as  approving  the 
testimony  of  Socrates  and  Plato  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 
He  gives  as  the  special  characteristis  of  Isocrates,  sweetness ; 
of  Lysias,  delicacy;  of  ^j^ridiQ^^pointedness ;  of  Aeschines, 
pomp ;  of  Demosthenes,  energy.''^  *  Isocrates'  sweetness  was 
especially  based  upon  his  employment  in  prose  of  measure 
and  rhythm  without  the  number  which  constitutes  poetic 
form.^  In  this  way  he  contrived  to  soften  the  harshness  of 
the  style  of  his  predecessors,  and  throw  some  of  the  charms 
of  poetry  about  it. 

^  Plato,  Phaedrns  (Jowett's  translation),  p.  584. 

'  Sic  Isocrates  yidetur  testimonio  Platonis  aliorum  jadicia  debere  oontemnere. 
—  Orator,  413. 

'  Haec  de  adolesccnte  Socrates  angnratur,  ea  de  seniore  scribit  Plato,  at  scribit 
eqnalis,  et  qaidem  exagitator  omnium  rhetoram.  Hunc  miratar  unom.  — 
Orator,  418.  *  De  Orat,  ui.  S  7. 

*  Nam  qni  Isocratem  maximi  mirantar,  hoc  in  ^us  snmmis  landibns  femnt, 
qood  Terbis  solutis  nameros  primus  adjunxerit,  etc.  —  Orator.  So  in  Brutus, 
S  8 :  Cum  cetera  melius,  quam  superiores,  turn  primus  intellexit,  etiam  in  soluta 
oratione,  dnm  rersum  effugeres,  modum  tamen,  et  numeram  qnendnm  oportere 
•errari. 
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Qiiintilian,  too,  is  not  sparing  of  his  praise  of  the  writings 
of  Isocrates,  although  he  thinks  that  elaboration  is  carried 
too  far  in  them.  He  says :  ^^  Isocrates,  polished  and  artistic 
in  all  kinds  of  writing,  and  adapted  rather  to  the  schools 
than  to  actual  life,  exhibits  all  the  charms  of  speech ;  and 
with  reason,  too,  for  he  wrote  for  the  public  assembly,  rather 
than  the  judges.  He  is  ready  in  invention,  studious  of  honor 
and  honesty,  and  so  painstaking  in  style  that  it  becomes 
faulty."! 

1  See  Instit.  Lib.  10,  and  cf.  also  Lib.  2.  c  9 ;  Lib.  3. 1 ;  Lib.  9,  etc ;  Hremog. ; 
noXh  rh  KttBtuphif  r^s  \4^9ms  va^  'lo'oic^ffi. ;  Plin.  Ep.  Lib.  6 :  Nee  vero  Isocrad, 
qaominas  haberetnr  sammos  orator  eSbdi,  quod  infirmitate  vocia  et  mollitia 
frontis,  quominas  in  pablioo  dioeret,  impediebatur. 

(To  be  oontinoed.) 
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ARTICLE    II. 
CHRIST  AND  PAUL. 

BT  RBT.  J.  H.  MOILYAIKB,  D.D.,  HXWABK,  N^. 

It  is  evident,  even  to  a  cursory  reader  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  there  are  differences  between  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostle  Paul  with  respect  to  the  verbal  and 
intellectual  forms  in  which  they  set  forth  t^e  truths  of 
the  gospel.  These  differences  are  regarded  by  all  Christians, 
of  coarse,  not  as  involving  anything  of  the  nature  of  incon- 
siBtency,  but  as  pertaining  merely  to  forms  of  presentation ; 
yet  the  more  they  are  contemplated  the  more  striking  and 
significant  they  become.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  examine 
them  with  some  attention,  in  order  to  elicit  their  meaning, 
if  they  have  any  which  can  help  us  to  a  better  understanding 
of  revealed  truth. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  Lord's  teaching  to  which 
we  refer  are  the  following:  He  reveals  the  truths  of  the 
spiritual  world  on  his  own  absolute  authority,  as  intuitively 
perceived  by  himself,  with  the  least  possible  resort  to  logical 
processes,  in  concrete  forms,  and  highly  figurative  language : 
^^  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.  . . .  For  he  taught  them 
as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes."  He  seldom 
refers  to  the  preceding  Scriptures,  and  then,  as  it  would 
seem,  quite  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  truth 
of  their  declarations  as  that  of  his  own.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  supersede  their  deliverances,  upon  occasion,  by  new  reve- 
lations, as  in  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  laws  of  marriage  and 
divorce.  He  seems  carefully  to  avoid  abstractions  and  defi- 
nitions. Figures  and  symbols  of  various  kinds  and  great 
boldness  abound  in  his  discourses,  which  he  seldom  interprets, 
and  then  evidently  without  aiifdng  at  exactness  or  precision. 
He  never  explains  how  far  his  similitudes  are  to  be  carried. 
Vol.  XXXV.  Kg.  1S9.  54 
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The  sublime  truths  which  he  throws  out  with  almost  every 
breath  he  leaves,  without  precise  boundaries  and  necessary 
qualifications,  to  work  as  vital  principles  their  own  effects 
and  consequences  in  human  life.  Such  are  the  parables  of 
the  unjust  steward,  the  unjust  judge,  the  friend  of  whom  one 
came  to  borrow  bread  at  midnight,  and  the  following  words : 
"  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also."  Evidently  he  feels  no  solicitude  or  concern 
for  the  systematic  harmony  of  the  truths  which  he  delivers, 
although  they  are  often  so  remote  from  each  other  that  they 
have  the  appearance  of  being  inconsistent  or  contradictory. 
The  following  are  examples :  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one — 
My  Father  is  greater  than  I.  . . .  There  is  none  good  but  one, 
that  is  Qod.  . . .  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ? . . .  Ye 
will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life.  ...  No  man  can 
come  to  me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him. 
...  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. ...  To 
sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  is  not  mine  to  give. . . . 
No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  but  he  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven." 
Hence  these  and  similar  antinomies  in  our  Lord's  teaching 
Have  proved  the  fruitful  germs  of  vast  and  hostile  systems 
of  theology.  But  so  rigorously  does  he  himself  abstain  from 
all  attempts  at  systematization  that  even  such  words  as  re- 
generation, justification,  and  sanctification,  together  with 
their  verbal  forms,  he  hardly  ever  uses,  and  never,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  express  those  defined  theological  ideas  which  they 
commonly  represent  in  the  vrritings  of  Paul.  In  his  month 
they  have  a  free  and  popular  sense,  as  in  the  following  quo- 
tations :  '^  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified.  ...  I  sanctify 
myself.  ...  Ye  which  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration.'* 
In  the  place  of  justification  by  faith,  or  being  accepted  as 
righteous,  as  this  form  of  doctrine  stands  in  Paul,  he  every- 
where insists  upon  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  more 
comprehensive  form  of  salvation  by  faith :  "  Forgive,  and  yc 
shall  be  forgiven.  ...  He  th^  believeth  on  me  hath  eve^ 
lasting  life. ...  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die 
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in  your  sins."  In  fine,  be  rather  assumes  by  implication 
than  enunciates  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  decrees,  fore- 
ordination,  and  election,  which,  in  the  writings  of  Paul  are 
carefully  stated,  copiously  developed,  and  variously  applied. 

In  all  these  and  many  other  particulars  of  form,  the 
teaching  of  the  Master  differs  from  that  of  his  great  apostle. 
For  Paul  appeals  to  the  preceding  Scriptures,  and  to  Christ 
himself,  as  ultimate  authorities,  not  only  for  his  readers,  but 
also  for  his  own  mind.  He  delivers  the  truth  in  abstract, 
rather  than  in  concrete  forms.  His  language  is  hardly  more 
figurative  or  symbolical  than  was  unavoidable.  He  interprets 
and  applies  the  types  and  symbols  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
he  does  not  teach  by  parables  or  allegories  of  his  own.  He 
is  eminently  systematic,  argumentative,  and  logical.  He 
delights  in  abstruse  processes  of  reasoning,  and  canvasses 
with  great  rigor  the  objections  which  arise  against  his  doc- 
trines. He  strongly  insists  upon  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  revealed  truth,  both  in  itself  and  with  the  providen- 
tial history  of  the  people  of  Gk)d  from  Abraham  to  his  own  time ; 
and  he  takes  special  pains  to  reconcile  the  legal  dispensation 
under  Moses  with  the  doctrines  of  salvation  by  grace  and 
faith  as  revealed  in  germ  to  Abraham,  taught  by  Christ,  alid 
elaborated  by  himself.  But  above  all,  he  lays  the  greatest 
stress  upon  the  divine  decrees,  predestination,  election,  and 
justification  by  faith ;  which  last  he  evidently  regards  as  the 
most  important  form  of  truth  for  the  object  which  he  has  in 
view,  since  it  is  the  theme  of  his  most  labored  epistles,  and 
the  substratum  itself  of  all  his  writings. 

Such,  in  general,  without  taking  into  account  the  qualifi- 
cations which  these  statements  may  require,  are  the  most 
obvious  differences  in  form  between  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  that  of  Paul,  as  represented  in  the  reported  words  of  the 
one  and  in  the  extant  writings  of  the  other.  How  are  we  to 
understand  them?  And  how  do  they  help  us  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  revealed  truth?  These  are  the  questions 
which  we  have  now  to  consider. 

For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
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to  observe  that  the  absolute  authority  claimed  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  his  divinity;  whilst  Paul,  as  his  disciple  and 
apostle,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  recognize  the  authority 
of  his  Master,  and  of  the  Scriptures  as  inspired  by  his  Spirit 
—  all  the  more,  indeed,  as  he  himself  was  under  the  same 
inspiration.  Perhaps,  also,  some  of  these  differences  may 
be  explained  by  the  peculiarities  of  Paul's  mental  constitution 
and  education,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  sacred 
writers,  his  inspiration  certainly  did  not  obliterate.  But 
most  of  those  which  have  been  indicated  cannot  be  disposed 
of  in  this  summary  way,  but  must  be  regarded  as  having 
a  deeper  significance.  Accordingly,  some  sceptical  authors 
have  maintained  that  they  are  not  merely  differences  of  form, 
but  of  essential  doctrine ;  moreover,  that  in  the  history  of 
the  church  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  disciple  has  prevdled 
over,  or  thrown  into  the  shade,  the  unsystematic  teaching  of 
the  Master.  Hence  what  we  call  Christianity  they  call 
Paulinism.  We  may  find  hereafter  that  this  error,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  is  not  without  a  shadow  of  truth.  Others, 
who  cannot  be  classed  with  sceptics,  would  account  for  these 
differences  by  the  statement  that  Christ  was  the  originator 
of  Christianity,  and  Paul  was  its  first  great  philosophical 
expounder.  Among  Christians,  however,  it  seems  to  be  the 
most  received  explanation  tiiat  there  is  a  progress  of  revela- 
tion in  the  New  Testament,  such  that  what  Christ  delivered 
in  germ  or  principle  Paul  develops,  formulates,  and  systema- 
tizes. In  confirmation  of  this  view,  which  differs  but  little 
from  the  preceding,  the  following  declarations  of  the  Lord 
are  cited :  ^^  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now ;  howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.  ...  He  will  show 
you  things  to  come.  ...  He  shall  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  It  is 
claimed  that  these  and  similar  passages  contain  a  promise  of 
a  more  full  and  complete  revelation  than  was  given  by  the 
Lord  himself,  which,  accordingly,  we  are  supposed  to  have 
in  the  subsequent  writings  of  his  aposties. 
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We  are  constrained  to  reject  all  these  explanations  —  the 
first,  as  sceptical  and  false,  having  but  a  single  grain  of  truth 
to  render  it  plausible ;  the  second,  as  savoring  of  rationalism, 
and,  together  with  the  third,  as  inadequate  to  account  for 
the  facts,  and  as  otherwise  objectionable.  For  thej  supply  us 
vnth  no  good  reason  why  those  particular  doctrines  to  which 
Christ  only  alludes  should  have  been  so  treated  by  him,  nor 
why  the  same  doctrines  should  have  been  so  strenuously 
insisted  on  by  Paul.  Justification  by  faith  can  hardly  be 
conceived  of  as  among  those  things  which  the  disciples  could 
not  receive  from  the  UpB  of  the  Divine  Master ;  since  all  the 
difficulties  which  it  involves  are  quite  as  palpable  in  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  faith,  upon  which  he  everywhere  insists. 
Nor  is  there  anything  hard  to  be  received  in  Paul's  treatment 
of  the  decrees,  foreordination,  and  election,  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  wherever  he  assumes  or 
alludes  to  these  mysterious  doctrines.  Still  less  satisfactory, 
if  possible,  are  these  views  as  an  explanation  of  the  Lord's 
unsystematic  and  figurative  presentation  of  the  truth,  and  of 
those  startling  antinomies  with  which  it  abounds;  for  we 
find  in  these  much  greater  difficulties  than  any  which  Paul 
has  left  us  in  his  systematic  and  harmonized  scheme  of  doc- 
trine. But  the  strongest  objection  to  such  progress  of  reve- 
lation in  the  New  Testament  is,  that  it  represents  the  highest 
—  in  fact,  the  only  absolute  and  final  —  forms  of  the  truth 
as  delivered  to  us  not  in  the  words  of  the  Master  himself, 
but  in  those  of  his  disciples ;  so  that  we  are  dependent  upon 
them,  rather  than  upon  him,  for  our  last  and  best  instruction 
in  the  knowledge  of  Qod  and  divine  things.  Now  this, 
which  might  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  a  merely  human 
teacher,  —  Socrates,  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  for  example, — is 
totally  inadmissible  in  thatof  the  incarnate  Word  and  Wisdom 
of  God,  to  whom,  in  teaching  as  in  everything  else,  pre- 
eminence ought  to  be  ascribed.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  be 
inconsistent  with  that  relation  of  personal  trust  and  de- 
pendence upon  him  for  salvation  from  error,  as  well  as  from 
all  the  other  evils  of  sin,  by  which  we  become  partakers  of 
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his  fulness,  and  in  which  none  of  his  disciples,  howsoever 
plenarily  inspired,  can  stand  in  his  place.  Nor  do  his'  words 
which  are  cited  in  proof  of  such  progress  require  to  be  so 
interpreted.  For  evidently  the  principal  truth  which  they 
were  intended  to  declare  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  open 
the  minds  of  the  disciples  to  a  more  full  reception  and 
realization  of  the  revelations  which  Christ  had  communicated 
to  them,  and  which  hitherto  they  had  but  very  imperfectly  com- 
prehended. The  declaration, "  He  shall  ....  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you,"  may 
properly  be  understood  to  qualify  and  explain  whatever  stands 
in  the  same  connection.  Moreover,  the  interpretation  of 
these  promises  in  the  sense  of  a  progressive  revelation  re- 
quires that  they  should  be  limited  to  the  inspired  apostles 
and  writers  of  the  subsequent  Scriptures ;  otherwise  they 
give  assurance  of  divine  inspiration  extending  beyond  the 
apostles,  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  to  the  whole  church  in 
all  subsequent  ages.  But  no  one  has  ever  dared  to  maintain 
that  they  admit  of  any  such  limitation ;  for  that  would  l>e 
inconsistent  with  the  account  which  is  given  us  of  their 
fulfilment  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  with  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  as  enjoyed  by  all  Christians.  Consequently 
the  interpretation  which  requires  that  they  should  be  so 
limited  cannot  be  maintained.  We  shall  see  hereafter  what 
a  disastrous  influence  this  notion  has  exerted  upon  theology 
and  the  whole  life  of  the  church,  by  which,  among  other 
things,  it  has  rendered  colorable  the  charge  of  her  enemies, 
that  her  actual  faith  is  Paulinism,  rather  than  Christianity. 

These  and  similar  errors  upon  this  subject  seem  to 
be  connected  with  false  or  inadequate  views  of  the  nature 
of  spiritual  truth,  especially  with  respect  to  its  higher  and 
lower,  its  more  or  less  symbolical  forms,  in  which,  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  it  is  capable  of  being,  and  often  requires  to  be 
expressed.  But  their  principal  source  is  the  failure  to  dis- 
criminate the  object  of  Christ's  teaching  from  that  which 
Paul  had  in  view,  especially  in  his  elaborate  discussions  with 
his  countrymen.    For  it  has  been  commonly  assumed  that 
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these  objects  were  the  same,  not  only  in  their  general  char- 
acter, but  also  in  their  more  special  aspects,  in  which  it  will 
devolve  upon  us  to  show  that  they  were  very  different. 
Hence,  in  order  to  refute  these  errors,  and  to  disclose  what 
seems  to  be  the  true  significance  of  these  differences,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  evince  that  the  object  of  the  Lord's  teach- 
ing was  of  a  paramount  nature,  according  to  the  pre-eminence 
of  his  person  and  character,  namely,  to  reveal  the  truths  of 
the  spiritual  world  in  tlieir  highest  and  most  adequate  forms, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  mankind ;  and 
that  the  object  which  Paul  had  in  view,  in  his  principal 
writings,  was  of  a  subordinate  and  limited  nature,  suitably 
to  his  position  and  character  as  the  disciple  of  a  Master, 
namely,  to  present  these  truths  in  forms  specially  adapted  to 
meet  Jewish  diflSculties,  and  to  convince  the  Jewish  mind. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  consider  the  evidence  that  this  was 
the  special  object  of  the  Apostle's  principal  writings,  and 
that  to  it  the  differential  characteristics  of  his  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  truth  are  chiefly  due. 

But  here,  at  the  outset,  we  are  met  with  the  objection, 
which  immediately  occurs  to  every  one,  that  Paul  was  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gtentiles,  and  the  actual  founder  of 
nearly  all  the  first  Glentile  churches.  How,  thto,  is  it  possi- 
ble that  he  should  have  been  so  powerfully  influenced  by  any 
peculiar  relation  to  his  countrymen?  But  this  objection, 
which  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  it  might  be  insuperable,  will 
be  found,  upon  closer  scrutiny,  to  confirm  what  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  prove.  For  the  people  of  the  Jews  at  that  time, 
just  as  they  are  now,  were  dispersed  abroad  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  forty 
thousand  of  them  in  Antioch,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
in  Alexandria,  upwards  of  a  million  in  the  whole  of  Egypt, 
and  an  unknown  multitude  in  Rome.  There  was  hardly  a 
Gtentile  city  of  any  importance  which  had  not  its  Jewish 
synagogue.  Hence,  wherever  the  Apostle  of  the  Gtentiles 
was  led  in  his  missionary  travels  he  found  there  a  colony  of 
his  countrymen  and  co-religionists,  among  whom  it  was  his 
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custom,  as  it  was  evidently  a  dictate  of  wisdom  and  common 
sense,  to  commence  bis  missionary  labors.  For  in  preaching 
to  them  he  had  the  inmiense  advantages  of  a  conmion  descent 
and  nationality,  a  common  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
language  and  history,  and  a  common  appeal  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures.  But  above  all  these,  that  long  course  of 
divine  training  and  preparation  for  the  advent  of  their 
Messiah  and  the  gospel  dispensation,  to  which  the  children 
of  Israel  had  been  subjected,  under  their  ritual  and  moral 
laws,  the  ministry  of  their  prophets,  their  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  and  their  providential  history,  was  now  finished, 
and  its  fruit  was  ripe.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  divine 
scheme  of  national  education  had  proved  a  success,  were  they 
better  prepared  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  gospel  than 
were  the  Gentiles  among  whom  they  dwelt,  and  who  had 
enjoyed  no  such  training.  Hence  the  first  thing  which  Paul 
in  his  work  of  planting  the  Gentile  churches  had  to  do,  was 
to  adapt  his  teaching  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  win  the 
faith  of  his  countrymen.  Nor  does  the  character  of  his 
principal  writings  differ  materially  from  that  of  his  preach- 
ing. For  in  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that  the  first  churches 
among  the  Gentiles  were  chiefly  composed  of  Jewish  converts. 
The  proof  of  this,  which  will  be  more  fully  unfolded  in  the 
sequel,  is,  that  they  manifested  a  constant  tendency  or 
proneness  to  lose  their  hold  upon  the  distinctive  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  relapse  into  Judaism.  For  this  acknowledged 
fact  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of 
Judaizing  teachers  having  crept  in  among  them.  Such 
teachers  would  never  have  been  able  to  persuade  Gtentiles, 
with  all  their  inveterate  contempt  for  Jewish  rites,  to  be  cir- 
cumcised. Hence,  as  from  this  point  of  view  we  might 
anticipate,  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  Paul's  epistles 
to  these  churches,  namely,  those  to  the  Romans,  the  Gala- 
tians,  and  the  Hebrews  —  if  this  last  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
him  —  consist,  in  whole  or  in  great  part,  of  arguments  to 
refute  Judaizing  errors,  and  of  such  presentations  of  the 
gospel  as  were  evidently  intended,  as  they  were  eminently 
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adapted,  to  meet  the  objections  and  win  the  faith  of  the 
Jewish  mind. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  evidence  in  these  three 
epistles  —  though  such  evidence  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  them  —  that  it  was  a  special  object  with  Paul  to  present 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  in  forms  adapted  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  those  who  had  been  trained  under  the  Mosaic  law, 
rather  than  of  those  upon  whom  it  had  never  exerted  its 
all-moulding  influence.  For  in  this  object  we  shall  find  the 
source  of  those  peculiarities  in  his  teaching  which  have  been 
indicated,  by  which  it  differs  from  that  of  Christ,  as  also, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  from  that  of  all  the  other  inspired 
writers.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  if  it  should  appear  that 
these  Pauline  forms  of  truth,  the  object  of  which  was  of  a 
subordinate  and  limited  nature,  have  not  that  universal 
adaptation  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  mankind  which  has  been 
commonlj  ascribed  to  them,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  gospel  as  delivered  by  the 
Lord  himself. 

.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  might  anticipate,  affords 
us  the  clearest  and  most  palpable  evidence.  For  even  upon 
the  supposition  of  some  eminent  authorities  that  it  was  not 
written  by  Paul,  it  yet  evinces,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
how  fully  the  necessity  of  conmiending  the.  gospel  to  the 
Jews  was  recognized,  and  how  deeply  some  other  inspired 
author  sympathised  with  him,  and  shared  in  his  labors 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  Accordingly  it  is 
addressed  to  the  Hebrews,  in  distinction  from  the  Gentiles, 
and  is  wholly  occupied  with  arguments  and  exhortations 
adapted  to  meet  their  difficulties,  and  to  settle  their  minds 
in  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  With  this  object  ever  in  view  the 
author  discusses  a  number  of  subjects  which  were  of  vital 
importance  to  them,  but  of  secondary  or  no  interest  at  all 
for  others.  Among  these  is  the  question  whether  Christ  was 
the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  was  one 
for  those  who  had  been  educated  Jews,  rather  than  for 
others,  because  the  authority  of  these  Scriptures  could  not 
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be  assumed  with  the  heathen,  and  because  the  form  under 
which  Christ  could  be  most  fitly  offered  to  the  Gentiles  was 
not  that  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  but  that  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  who  had  been  crucified  and  raised  from  the 
dead.  Hence  we  see  that  Paul  himself,  in  his  sermon  to  an 
Athenian  audience  in  the  hall  of  the  Areopagus,  assumed 
nothing  from  the  Scriptures,  and  said  nothing  about  the 
Messiah  as  such,  but  ^^  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection." 

Another  question  which  is  argued  at  great  length  in  this 
Epistle  is,  whether  the  priesthood  of  Christ  was  superior  to 
that  of  Aaron  and  the  house  of  Levi,  which  also  was  one  in 
which  none  but  Jews,  or  Jewish  converts,  could  feel  any 
direct  or  vital  interest.    For  whatever  might  be  the  errors  to 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  were  liable,  they  Qould  never  fall 
into  this,  that  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  superior  to  that 
of  Christ    What  they  needed  was  to  be  convinced  that  the 
mediation  and  sacrifices  of  their  own  heathen  priests  had  no 
validity  or  eflScacy  to  atone  for  their  sins,  or  to  reconcile 
them  to  God.    A  third  question,  though  inseparable  from 
the  preceding,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  this  Epistle, 
leads  to  the  following  conclusions,  namely,  that  the  ritual 
law,  with  its  tabernacle  and  temple  worship,  its  priesthood 
and  sacrifices,  was  not  of  permanent  obligation,  but  was 
lypical  and  temporary  in  its  nature  and  design  —  "  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come  " ;  that  it  had  now  been  fulfilled  and 
superseded  by  the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which 
alone  had  an  eternal  efficacy  ^'  to  finish  the  transgression,  and 
to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness."   Now,  although  this  presentation  contains  what  is  of 
fundamental  importance  for  all  men  —  for  how  could  it  ex- 
press the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  any  form  if  it  did  not  ?  —  yet, 
in  its  immediate  design  and  adaptation,  it  concerned  the 
Jews  only,  and  was  directed  against  errors  to  which  they 
alone  were  liable.    For  the  rest  of  mankind  had  never 
believed  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  or  sacrifices,  and  no  obstacle  to 
their  faith  in  Christ  could  possibly  arise  from  this  soaroe. 
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The  same  view  is  to  be  taken  of  all  the  Jewish  errors  which 
are  controverted  throughout  this  Epistle ;  they  could  present 
no  temptation  to  the  Gentiles,  who  had  not  been  trained  under 
the  law  of  Moses.  Consequently  these  elaborate  arguments 
and  eloquent  exhortations  against  apostasy  to  Judaism,  and 
the  Epistle  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  occupied  with  such  ques- 
tions as  these,  can  have  little  more  than  an  historical  and 
secondary  interest  for  mankind  at  large.  It  is  not  here,  then, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  those  forms  of  gospel  truth  which  are 
best  adapted  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  human 
race. 

The  evidence  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  unquestion- 
ably written  by  Paul,  though  not  so  obvious,  is  of  still  greater 
importance  and  weight.  For  these  churches  of  Galatia  had 
been  established  in  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  Gauls  or  Celts, 
who  had  been  settled  for  several  centuries  in  Asia  Minor, 
whose  ethnic  character  and  modes  of  thought  were  as  remote 
as  possible  from  those  of  the  Jews,  and  where  least  of  all 
we  should  have  anticipated  that  a  tendency  to  Jewish  errors 
woidd  have  manifested  itself.  But  even  these  churches,  as 
it  appears,  were  chiefly  composed  of  converts  from  Judaism, 
in  whom  this  tendency  was  so  strong  that  it  threatened  to 
subvert  their  faith  in  the  very  principles  of  the  gospel.  For 
this  Epistle  is  one  elaborate  argument  from  beginning  to  end 
against  Judaism,  which  it  represents  as  having  "bewitched'* 
the  Galatian  Christians.  And  the  principal  error  against 
which  the  apostle  here  directs  his  battery  is,  that  circum- 
cision and  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  still  neces- 
sary to  acceptance  with  God.  In  order  to  drive  th^p  obstinate 
delusion  out  of  their  minds,  he  labors  to  convince  them  that 
they  had  been  once  and  forever  emancipated  from  the  yoke 
of  the  law  by  the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  that  by 
faifh  in  him  alone  they  were  justified  from  all  their  offences 
against  the  law ;  and  he  solemnly  warns  them  that  if  they 
continued  to  depend  upon  their  ritual  observances  now  that 
these  were  abolished,  they  would  frustrate,  in  so  far  as  they 
themselves  were  concerned,  all  the  promises  and  blessings 
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of  the  gospel:  ^^0  foolish  Gralatians,  who  hath  bewitched 
you,  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes 
Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth  crucified  among 
you  ?  .  • .  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.  . . .  Stand  fast,  therefore,  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  en- 
tangled again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage.  Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto 
you  that  if  ye  be  circumcised  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothmg. 
. . .  Christ  has  become  of  no  effect  unto  you."  Now,  it  is 
true  that  errors  are  here  represented  to  which  human  nature 
itself  is  ever  liable,  and  there  are  profound  gospel  truths 
here  set  forth  which  can  never  lose  their  interest  or  impor- 
tance ;  yet  is  it  abundantly  evident  that  in  this  whole  dis- 
cussion it  was  Paul's  direct  and  immediate  aim  to  refute 
these  errors  under  peculiar  forms  to  which  his  countrymen 
alone  were  exposed,  and  to  exhibit  these  truths  in  special 
adaptation  to  meet  their  difficulties  and  to  establish  then* 
faith.  For  who  else  but  Jews  could  ever  have  fallen  into 
the  error  that  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  necessary  to  salvation  ?  Consequently  we  are  not 
obliged  to  accept  these  special  forms  of  tiie  truth  as  those 
which  are  best  adapted  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  mankind  at 
large. 

We  have  touched  lightly,  however,  upon  this  Epistle  to 
the  Gkdatians,  because  in  its  theme  and  object  it  is  identical 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  many  pf  its  arguments 
are  substantiaUy  the  same*  This  latter  we  shall  examine 
more  particularly,  because  it  is  the  longest,  most  elaborate, 
and  every  way  most  important  of  all  the  apostle's  extant 
writings;  in  which,  therefore,  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  degree  of  prominence  given  in  his 
teachings  to  the  special  object  which  has  been  indicated,  and 
of  the  influence  which  this '  object  exerted  to  mould  and 
shape  the  forms  in  which  he  presents  the  gospel. 

We  observe,  then,  that  although  this  Epistle  was  written 
by  Paul  in  his  character  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gtentiles,  to  a 
church  which  had  been  established  in  the  centre  and  capital 
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of  the  (Gentile  world,  yet,  like  that  to  the  Oalatians,  it  cou- 
Bists  chiefly  of  arguments  to  refute  Judaizing  errors,  and  of 
such  presentations  of  gospel  truth  as  were  evidently  intended 
and  adapted  to  win  and  establish  the  faith  of  those  who  had 
Jewish  diflSculties  to  overcome.  These  arguments  with  his 
countrymen  he  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  carries  them  on,  with  more  or  less  of  interrup- 
tion, nearly  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh ;  so  that  they  run 
through  the  whole  Epistle,  except  the  introduction  and  the 
exhortations  and  greetings  with  which  it  concludes.  It  is 
true,  he  sometimes  turns  aside  from  the  main  drift  of  his 
discourse  to  address  and  instruct  the  Gentiles,  who  must 
have  constituted  some  portion  at  least  of  the  church  at  Rome, 
yet  v^hat  he  says  in  such  passages  is  evidentiy  intended  quite 
as  niuch  for  the  edification  of  his  countrymen.  Such,  for 
example,  are  his  declarations  that  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
included  in  the  object  and  promises  of  the  gospel  together 
with  the  covenant  people,  and  that  blindness  in  part  had 
happened  unto  Israel  until  the  fulness  of  the  (^entiles  should 
come  in.  For  the  latter  of  these  statements  was  one  of 
interest  chiefly  for  those  who  stood  in  danger  of  perishing 
from  this  blindness.  Throughout  the  Epistle  his  special 
object  —  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  his  countrymen  — 
is  never  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment ;  his  direct  address  is 
preferably  to  them ;  and  the  deepest  and  most  tender  interest 
which  he  represents  himself  as  having  at  heart  is  that  they 
might  be  saved.  We  have  suflScient  evidence  of  this  in  the 
following  quotations,  which  might  be  almost  indefinitely 
multiplied : 

^^  Behold,  thou  art  called  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law, 
and  makest  thy  boast  in  God,  and  approvest  the  things  that 
are  more  exceUent,  being  instructed  out  of  the  law.  . . .  Enow 
ye  not,  brethren,  for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law, 
how  that  the  law  hatii  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he 
liveth  ?  . . .  I  say,  then,  hath  God  cast  away  his  people? 
God  forbid. . . .  What  shall  we  say,  then,  that  Abraham  our 
father  . . .  hath  found  ? . . .  What  advantage,  then,  hath  the 
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Jew?  and  what  profit  is  there  of  circumcision?  Much 
every  way :  chiefly,  because  unto  them  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God.  . . .  Brettiren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
to  God  for  Israel  is  that  they  might  be  saved.  . . .  For  I  could 
wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  kinsmen  according 
to  the  flesh,  who  are  Israelites,  to  whom  pertaineth  the 
adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  tiie  giving 
of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises ;  whose 
are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came." 

Thus  he  proceeds  through  the  body  of  the  Epistle,  with  his 
direct  address  preferably  to  his  own  countrymen,  expressing 
his  deepest  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  making  it  a  special 
object  to  refute  their  errors  and  to  present  the  gospel  in 
adaptation  to  their  peculiar  states  of  mind  which  had  resulted 
from  their  training  under  the  law.    For  here,  also,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Gsdatians,  the  principal  error  against  which 
he  has  to  contend  is  that  of  reliance  upon  the  law  as  the 
ground  of  acceptance  with  God.    In  order  to  undermine 
and  overthrow  this  legality,  he  proves  that  the  Jews,  from 
the  imperfection  of  their  obedience  and  their  many  grievous 
violations  of  the  law,  which  thundered  its  penalties  against 
every  transgression,  had  no  claim  whatever  to  its  righteous- 
ness, but  were  necessarily  under  its  condemnation,  and  as 
hopelessly  lost  as  the  Gentiles  themselves :  "  What  then  ? 
Are  we  better  than  they  ?    No,  in  nowise ;  for  we  have  before 
proved  both  Jews  and  Gtentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin.'* 
Consequently  there  rested  upon  them  an  overwhelming  ne- 
cessity to  find  some  other  way  of  attaining  to  righteousness, 
since  that  of  their  own  obedience  was  forever  closed  against 
them.    Here,  then,  as  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
in  formal  argument  with  his  countrymen,  in  his  efforts  to 
reach  and  convince  their  minds,  Paul  lays  himself  out  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  in    other 
words,  that  of  the  attainment  of  righteousness  without  the 
works  of  the  law  by  faith  alone  in  Christ:   "Even   the 
righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ." 
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Accordingly,  one  of  his  strongest  argoments,  which  must 
have  had  overwhebning  force  with  Jews,  is,  that  Abraham 
himself,  their  great  forefather  and  covenant  head,  had  been 
justified  without  the  works  of  "  the  law,  which  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after,"  and  before  he  was  circum- 
cised, thus  becoming  the  father  of  all  the  faithful :  ^^  Faith 
was  reckoned  unto  Abraham  for  righteousness,  . . .  being 
uncircumcised,  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all  them  that 
believe."  Consequently  they  were  no  longer  under  the  law, 
but  were  forever  delivered  from  its  claims  as  a  condition  of 
their  acceptance  and  peace  with  Gk)d :  "  Being  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  ...  Ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace." 

But,  now,  this  great  truth  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
law  which  had  been  ordained  by  God  himself  with  prodigious 
signs  and  wonders,  because  it  was  one  which  the  Jews,  after 
their  fifteen  hundred  years'  training  under  legal  ordinances, 
must  find  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend  or  receive,  the 
apostle  goes  on  to  elaborate  at  great  length,  and  with  all  his 
unrivalled  fovce  of  argument  and  illustration.  Their  relation 
to  the  law  he  compares  with  that  of  a  woman  to  her  husband, 
and  labors  to  convince  them  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
they  were  as  completely  emancipated  from  its  claims  as  the 
woman  is  from  the  authority  of  her  husband  by  his  death : 
"  For  the  woman  which  hath  an  husband  is  bound  by  the 
law  of  her  husband  so  long  as  he  liveth  ;  but  if  her  husband 
be  dead  she  is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband.  . . . 
Wherefore,  my  brethren,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the  law 
by  the  body  of  Christ.  . . .  Now  we  are  delivered  from  the 
law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held." 

Such  is  a  meagre  sketch  of  the  main  drift  of  the  apostle's 
argument  throughout  this  Epistle.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, however,  and  in  answer  to  an  objection  which  had 
been  raised  at  an  early  stage  of  it,  that  comparatively  few  of 
God's  covenant  people  could  be  persuaded  to  renounce  their 
hope  of  attaining  to  righteousness  under  the  law  and  to 
accept  Christ,  so  that  as  a  body  they  seemed  to  have  been 
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cast  away,  —  in  answer  to  this  pressing  objection,  Paul  sets 
forth  and  insists  upon  the  doctrines  of  fore-ordination  and 
election  :  "  I  say,  then,  hath  God  cast  away  his  people  ? 
Ood  forbid.  . . .  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  whom  he 
foreknew.  . . .  Israel  hath  not  obtained  tiiat  which  he  seeketh 
for ;  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were 
blinded.  . .  •  For  they  are  not  all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel. 
. . .  There  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
. . .  For  whom  he  did  foreknow  he  also  did  predestinate  to 
be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the 
first-born  among  many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom  he  did 
predestinate  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called  them 
he  also  justified;  and  whom  he  justified  them  he  also 
glorified." 

Thus  we  see  how  great  and  controlling  an  object  it  was 
with  Paul  to  refute  the  errors,  meet  the  objections,  and  pre- 
sent the  truths  of  the  gospel  so  as  to  convince  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen  ;  also,  that  it  is  in  his  arguments  with  them 
that  he  develops  and  applies  these  special  forms  of  truth  by 
the  prominence  of  which  his  teaching  is  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  Christ.  Nor  can  we  conceive  of  a 
more  effectual  method  to  convince  them  of  the  insulBciency 
of  Judaism,  and  to  fix  their  faith  and  their  hope  of  salvation 
upon  Christ  alone,  than  that  which  is  here  adopted.  For 
the  need  of  justification,  or  of  righteousness,  or  of  being  ao- 
cepted  of  God  as  righteous,  was  that  form  of  spiritual  want  in 
the  Jew  which,  from  his  thirty  generations  of  training  under 
the  law,  was  paramount.  In  fact,  after  his  sensibility  to  all 
others  had  been  well  nigh  lost,  this  one,  as  is  evident  from 
the  prodigious  development  of  his  pharisaic  self-righteousness, 
continued  to  press  upon  his  soul.  The  Jew  could  never  do 
without  some  way  of  attaining  to  righteousness.  No  offer  of 
salvation  which  did  not  include  this  could  ever,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  made  acceptable  or  credible  to  him.  Hence,  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  proved  to  him  that  righteousness  under 
the  law  was  forever  precluded,  and  that  Abraham  himself 
had  been  justified  without  it,  his  understanding  would  be 
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opened,  if  by  any  means  this  were  possible,  to  appreciate  the 
evidenoe  of  that  new  and  living  way  of  attaining  to  righteous- 
ness which  the  gospel  provided.  Nothing,  indeed,  remained 
for  him  but  to  seek  it  in  this  way,  or  to  remain  forever 
under  the  soul-destroying  condemnation  and  penalties  of  the 
violated  law. 

But  it  is  evident,  when  we  come  to  consider  it,  that  this 
peculiar  form  in  which  the  truth  was  presented  by  Paul  to 
his  countrymen,  although  it  contains  implicitly  the  very 
heart  and  marrow  of  the  gospel,  consequently,  what  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  mankind,  could  not 
have  had  any  such  attractions  for  the  Gentiles,  and  was  not 
equally  adapted  to  their  necessities.  For  they  could  not 
feel,  as  did  the  Jew,  this  need  of  being  accepted  as  righteous, 
because  that  training  under  the  law  out  of  which  it  grew 
had  nerer  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  gravely  questioned  whether  this  peculiar  form  of  spiritual 
want  is  ever  felt,  except  by  those  who  have  been  educated 
into  it,  either  as  Jews  or  under  Judaizing  systems  of  theology ; 
for  if  any  plain  man,  who  has  not  been  so  educated,  be 
asked  now  whether  he  feels  the  need  of  being  accepted  of 
God  as  righteous,  he  will  hardly  understand  what  is  meant ; 
and  if  it  be  explained  to  him,  probably  he  will  answer :  I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  such  need ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  righteous,  and  what  good  could  it  do  me  to  be  accepted 
for  what  I  am  not  ?  But  if  such  a  man  be  asked  :  Do  you 
feel  any  need  of  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins,  or  of  being 
reconciled  to  God  ?  and  if  he  have  any  seriousness  of  mind, 
or  feeling  of  spiritual  want  in  any  form,  he  can  hardly  fail 
to  answer :  I  certainly  do ;  for  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  a 
sinn^,  and  have  become  alienated  from  Gk)d  by  my  erring 
and  worldly  life.  Consequently  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  &ith,  although  it  implicitly  contains  a  fundamental  truth 
of  the  gospel,  upon  which,  as  Luther  rightly  discerned,  the 
church  of  Christ  must  stand,  or  must  fall,  does  not  present 
this  troth  in  that  form  in  which  the  want  of  it  is  universally 
felt 
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The  universal  form  of  this  spiritual  want  is  that  of  ilie 
forgiveness  of  sins,  reconciliation  and  peace  with  God.  This 
is  evident,  in  part,  from  the  experience  of  mankind,  bat  more 
abundantly  from  the  fact  that  the  gospel  as  delivered  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whilst  it  contains  no  formal  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  is  always  or  preferably 
directed  and  adapted  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  want  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  For  the  publican  who  went  up  into  the 
temple  to  pray,  and,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  ^^  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  —  this  truly  penitent  soul  does 
not  seem  to  have  felt  any  need  of  being  accepted  as  righteous. 
Certainly  he  expresses  no  such  feeling.  It  is  for  mercy— 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  —  that  he  bows  his  head,  and 
smites  upon  his  breast,  and  cries  to  God ;  whilst  it  is  tiie 
Pharisee  with  whom  he  is  contrasted  who  feels  the  need  of 
being  accepted  as  righteous,  and  who  must  convince  himself 
that  he  is  righteoos,  or  he  cannot  live.  It  is  true,  this  pub- 
lican "  went  down  to  his  house  justified '' ;  but  here,  as 
everywhere  else  in  the  Lord's  use  of  it,  this  word  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  its  strict  Pauline  sense  of  being  accepted  as 
righteous,  but  rather  as  expressing  that  the  man  obtained 
that  for  which  he  had  prayed,  which  was  mercy  for  his 
sinful  soul,  or  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  Again,  in  "  the 
parable  of  parables,"  —  that  of  the  prodigal  son,  —  which 
exhibits  the  Lord's  own  map  or  chart  of  the  wandering  soul's 
return  to  God,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  received, 
not  a  word  is  said  about  justification  or  righteousness ;  bat 
the  soul  returns  from  its  wanderings  and  alienation,  and  is 
received  again  to  its  Father's  house  and  its  Father's  table  as 
a  reconciled  and  forgiven  sinner,  whose  transgressions  shall 
never  more  be  remembered.  Also,  in  the  case  of  the  peni- 
tent woman  who  anointed  the  Lord's  feet,  having  washed 
them  with  her  tears  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  he  said, 
"  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much," 
and,  ^^  Thy  sins  are  forgiven."  In  like  manner,  to  the 
paralytic  who  had  been  let  down  through  the  roof  of  a  hoose 
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into  his  presence,  he  said,  ^^  Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thj 
sins  are  forgiven  thee."  And  when  the  Scribes  charged  him 
with  blasphemy  for  these  words,  he  added,  "For  whether 
is  easier  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ?  or  to  say.  Arise 
and  walk  ?  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,—  then  saith  he  to  the  sick 
of  the  palsy, — Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  to  thine 
house."  In  fine,  —  for  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  out 
of  innumerable  examples, — we  have  the  same  presentation 
of  the  gospel  in  the  case  of  the  judicially  blinded :  '^  That 
seeing  they  might  see  and  not  perceive,  and  hearing  they 
might  hear  and  not  understand ;  lest  at  any  time  they  might 
be  converted,  and  their  sins  should  be  forgiven  them." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  universal  form  of  this  great  truth  of 
the  gospel  is  set  forth  by  the  Lord,  in  distinction  from  that 
peculiar  adaptation  of  it  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Paul.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  at  this  or  other  differ- 
ences. For  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
Master,  with  the  paramount  aim  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants 
of  human  nature,  without  specific  reference  to  that  small  section 
of  it  with  which  he  came  into  personal  contact,  should  deliver 
the  truths  of  the  spiritual  world  in  precisely  the  same  forms 
in  which  they  might  be  subsequently  formulated  by  his  in- 
spired apostle  for  the  subordinate  and  limited  purpose  of 
convincing  and  persuading  his  countrymen,  who  had  been 
peculiarly  trained  for  so  many  generations  under  the  law. 
But  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  this  difference,  together 
with  all  others,  is  one  of  mere  form  and  adaptation.  For  it 
is  evident  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  is  not  the  bare  remittance  of  legal  penalties,  but  it 
indudes,  also,  complete  restoration  to  the  favor  and  love  of 
God;  in  fact,  all  that  Paul  so  earnestly  presses  upon  his 
countrymen  under  the  form  of  justification  by  faith. 

A  precisely  similar  view  is  to  be  taken  of  the  doctrines  of 
predestination  and  election,  to  which  the  apostle  gives  prom- 
inence and  systematic  development,  in  contrast  with  the 
&ct  that  they  are  only  alluded  to,  though  certainly  implied 
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and  assumed  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  For  not  only  did 
these  doctrines  answer  the  objection,  that  comparatively  few 
of  the  covenant  people  actually  embraced  the  gospel,  but  also 
they  were  eminently  adapted  to  commend  it  to  their  faith. 
In  order  to  appreciate  this  we  must  observe  that  these  truths 
embodied  a  principle  of  the  divine  government  and  providence 
which  had  been  familiar  to  the  children  of  Israel  throughout 
their  whole  history,  and  which  had  uniformly  operated  in 
their  favor.  For  it  had  been  exemplified  in  the  original 
calling  of  Abraham  out  of  his  country  and  kindred  to  become 
their  national  founder  and  covenant  head.  Thus,  also, 
Ishmael  had  been  rejected,  and  Isaac  had  been  chosen,  so 
that  all  the  covenant  promises  and  blessings  should  be  trans- 
mitted in  the  line  of  his  posterity.  In  the  same  way  Jacob 
had  been  preferred  before  Esau,  to  whom,  according  to  the 
patriarchal  institutions  and  customs,  the  birthright  and  head- 
ship of  the  family  belonged:  "That  the  purpose  of  God 

according  to  election  might  stand As  it  is  written, 

Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated."  David,  more- 
over, had  thus  been  selected  out  of  the  eight  goodly  sons  of 
Jesse,  though  the  youngest  of  them  all,  and  exalted  from  the 
sheepfolds  to  become  the  royal  shepherd  and  sweet  psalmist 
of  Israel,  their  greatest  national  hera,  from  whose  loins  the 
Messiah  himself  should  descend.  And,  passing  over  innu- 
merable other  examples,  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  Grod's 
electing  grace  that  they  themselves  had  been  selected  from 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  to  be  his  covenant  people,  to  whom 
his  sacred  oracles  should  be  committed,  together  with  the 
glory  of  the  shekinah,  the  temple  service,  and  all  the  otiier 
privileges  and  blessings  of  their  high  vocation.  These  doc- 
trines, therefore,  must  have  been  peculiarly  dear,  and  admira- 
bly adapted  to  conmiend  the  gospel  in  which  they  were 
embosomed,  to  every  Jewish  heart.  But  the  principle  of 
the  divine  government  which  they  represent  could  have  had 
no  such  attraction,  —  no  such  adaptation  to  win  the  faith  or 
to  awaken  the  hopes  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  because  they 
had  enjoyed  no  such  training  under  the  electing   grace  of 
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6od.  On  the  contrary,  it  could  not  fail  to  discourage  and 
repel  them,  for  the  reason  that  hitherto  it  had  always  dis- 
criminated against  them,  had  operated  to  their  disadyaiitage 
and  exclusion  from  the  covenant  blessings  and  priyileges. 
And  this,  doubtless,  is  one  reason  why  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  it  is  not  brought  forward  into  that  prominence  which 
it  has  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  but,  in  comparison  with  other 
gospel  truths,  is  left  in  abeyance. 

In  fine,  this  special  object  which  Paul  had  so  much  at  heart 
will  go  far  to  explain  his  logical  and  systematic  presentation 
of  the  truths  of  tiie  gospd.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  this  may  be  due  in  part  to  his  peculiar  mental 
constitution  and  education;  but  it  cannot  be  adequately 
comprehended  without  taking  into  yiew  the  necessity  under 
which  he  was  placed,  to  refute  by  logical  processes  the  objec- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  and  to  harmonize,  in  a  rational 
manner,  the  sweeping  changes  introduced  by  the  new  dis- 
pensation with  all  that  had  gone  before  in  their  wonderful 
providential  history.  For  during  forty  generations  of  man- 
kind they  had  been  the  elect  people  of  God,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  nations ;  and  now  they  could  be  such  no  longer ; 
but  the  Qentiles,  who  had  been  their  eternal  enemies,  yea, 
the  uncircumcised  and  unclean,  were  to  stand  on  an  equality 
with  them  before  the  God  of  Israel.  For  thirty  generations 
they  had  been  rigorously  trained  under  tiiat  vast  system 
of  legal  ordinances  and  ritual  observances  which  God  him- 
self, by  Moses,  had  enjoined  upon  them  as  ^^  an  everlasting 
statute  ....  an  ordinance  forever " ;  and  now  all  this 
was  to  be  swept  away  as  with  a  besom.  Also  the  moral 
law  itself,  which  had  been  proclaimed  to  their  fathers  by 
the  voice  of  God  in  thunder-words  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Sinai  —  what  could  Paul  mean  when  he  talked  to 
them  about  this  law's  having  been  fulfilled  by  another 
for  them,  and  of  their  being  delivered  from  its  claims  ? 
Why  did  he  not  try  to  convince  them  that  they  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  laws  that  fire  would  bum  and  water  drown  ? 
U  is  not  possible  for  us  at  this  day  to  appreciate  the  peculiar 
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difficulties  and  almost  insuperable  obstacles  whicli  these 
changes  must  have  placed  in  the  way  of  their  accept- 
ance of  the  gospel.  Hence  a  most  pressing  necessity  rested 
upon  Paul  in  his  labors  for  their  salvation,  to  show  and 
convince  them  that  all  these  new  and  astonishing  develop- 
ments were  contained  as  germs  in,  and  consequently  were  in 
perfect  harmony  with,  all  their  preceding  revelations  and 
history.  But  this  he  could  not  do  without  appl^g  to  the 
whole  subject  his  great  powers  of  analysis,  and  treating  it 
in  a  more  or  less  systematic  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
tiiere  was  no  such  necessity  for  a  harmonized  scheme  of 
truth  to  commend  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  because  they 
had  not  been  trained  under  these  preceding  revelations,  and 
had  no  such  providential  history.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  fact,  which  will  require  to  be  more 
fully  treated  in  the  sequel,  that  the  gospel  as  presented  by 
the  Lord  has  nothing  of  a  systematic  form. 

We  come  now  to  exhibit  the  evidence  of  the  pre-eminent 
object  and  character  of  Christ's  teaching ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  was  to  reveal  the  truths  of  the  spiritual  world  in  their 
highest  and  most  adequate  forms,  as  adapted  to  satisfy  the 
spiritual  wants  of  all  mankind  alike;  and,  consequently, 
without  specific  reference  to  states  of  mind  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Jews. 

We  observe,  then,  paradoxical  as  it  may  be,  that  Christ 
was  no  Jew.  Though  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  royal  line  of  David, 
as  concerning  the  flesh,  we  cannot  even  imagine  him  with 
the  distinctive  type  of  Jewish  features.  The  church  has 
never  been  able  so  to  conceive  or  represent  his  personal 
appearance.  The  earliest  representation  of  it  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  which,  however  short  it  may  fall  of  being  a 
correct  likeness,  certainly  gives  us  the  idea  of  him  which  was 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  primitive  Christians,  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  being  that  of  a  Jew.  The  writer  once 
had  the  fortune  to  see  a  fancy  portrait  of  Christ  with  strongly 
marked  Jewish  features,  and  he  hopes  never  to  see  another; 
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for  it  was  revolting  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme,  and  sach, 
he  is  well  assured,  it  would  have  been  to  all  Christians. 
Nor  is  there  anything  more  wonderful  or  miraculous,  when 
we  consider  how  he  was  bom  and  brought  up,  than  his  sub- 
lune  exaltation  above  the  prejudices  and  peculiar  forms  of 
thought,  the  character  and  whole  life,  of  his  countrymen  and 
kindred.  For  he  did  not  take  upon  himself  in  his  incarnation 
the  nature  of  the  Jew,  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, but  the  nature  of  man  as  such, — our  conmion  humanity. 
(Consequently  he  never  speaks  of  himself  as  a  Jew,  nor  of  his 
brethren  or  kindred  according  to  the  flesh,  after  the  manner 
of  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  he  disclaims,  in  some  sort,  his 
own  relations.  For  when,  on  a  certain  occasion,  it  was  said 
to  him, "  Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without  desir- 
ing to  speak  with  thee, ...  he  answered,  Who  is  my  mother  ? 
and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  . . .  For  whosoever  shall  do  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  the  same  is  my  brother 
and  rister  and  mother."  Even  his  mother  he  never  ad- 
dresses by  this  dear  and  sacred  name,  but  always  simply  as 
woman :  **  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? "  Even 
when  she  stood  by  the  cross,  with  the  prophetic  sword  in  her 
heart,  he  committed  her  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  dis- 
ciple, saying,  "Woman,  behold  thy  son."  Of  himself  he 
always  speaks  as  "the  Son  of  God"  and  "Son  of  Man," 
thereby  signifying,  doubtless,  that  he  was  the  perfect  em- 
bodiment and  only  adequate  manifestation  of  God,  and  that 
he  represented  our  conmion  humanity  as  no  other  man  ever 
did,  or  could  do. 

Now,  with  these  views  of  the  incarnation,  person,  and 
character  of  Ohrist,  it  awakens  no  surprise  in  us  that  his 
teaching  gives  no  special  prominence  to  doctrinal  forms 
which  had  any  peculiar  relation  to  Jewish  states  of  mind, 
such  as  those  of  predestination,  election,  and  justification  by 
faith.  Here,  also,  we  have  one  reason  why  his  personal 
ministry  found  so  little  acceptance  with  his  countrymen, 
when  "  he  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not." 
For  although  there  were  other  causes  of  their  fierce  and  rc^- 
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corous  hatred  against  him,  which  could  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  his  ignominious  and  cruel  death,  yet  it  did 
not  lie  in  "  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God  **  that  they  should  receive  the  gospel  until  it  had  been 
commended  to  them  by  that  peculiar  adaptation  which  Paul 
was  raised  up  and  inspired  to  give  it.  From  these  views, 
moreover,  we  might  anticipate  that  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
as  delivered  by  tiie  Lord,  would  have  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  mankind,  irre- 
spective of  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Grentile,  as  we 
have  seen  that  they  have  in  the  case  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins ;  also  that  they  would  .be  clothed  in  the  highest  and 
most  adequate  forms  of  which  they  are  capable  in  human 
words,  which  forms  are  given  them,  as  it  now  remains  for  ns 
to  show,  in  the  Lord's  unsystematic  and  highly  figurative 
teaching. 

In  order,  then,  that  this  may  become  evident,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  here  take  into  consideration  an  old 
common-place,  the  significance  of  which,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  exhausted,  namely,  that  all  great  truths  are  manifold 
and  many-sided.  Hence  it  seldom  occurs  that  any  one 
definite  expression  can  give  more  than  a  single  aspect  of 
such  a  truth,  leaving  out  many  others,  perhaps,  of  equal 
or  greater  importance.  Again,  the  highest,  not  to  say  all 
truths  of  the  spiritual  world,  are  transcendent  and  ineffable ; 
in  other  words,  they  cannot  be  adequately  conceived  of  by 
the  human  faculties,  much  less  expressed  in  human  language. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  realm  of  the 
infinite,  whilst  our  faculties  are  finite,  and  all  our  words 
have  necessarily  a  defining  or  limiting  power.  Such  traths 
are  God  in  his  being,  attributes,  purposes,  and  providence ; 
the  human  soul  in  its  self-consciousness,  freedom,*  morality, 
and  immortality ;  holiness  and  sin,  mediation  and  redemption, 
heaven  and  hell  —  what  are  all  these  but  unfathomable  mys- 
teries to  the  finite  intellect  ?  Our  most  perfect  comprehen- 
sion of  them  can  be  nothing  better  than  an  infant's  conception 
of  the  solar  system.    It  is  not  possible  to  understand  the 
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revelation  which  Gbd  has  given  us  without  the  recognition 
of  this  truth.  For  even  the  parallelisms  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
representing  the  same  truth  in  two  balanced  clauses,  of 
which  the  former  is  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  the  latter 
is  an  effort  to  supplement  it.  This  mode  of  expression  evi- 
dently sprang  from  the  deep  feeling  in  the  sacred  writers, 
that  their  words  were  inadequate  to  their  conceptions  of 
spiritual  truths,  and  their  conceptions  to  the  truths  them- 
selves. Hence,  also,  in  the  attempt  to  express  such  truths, 
they  instinctively  lay  hold  upon  metaphor,  similitude,  anal- 
ogy,—  all  the  various  forms  of  symbolization,  —  in  which 
their  immediate  aim  is  to  touch  the  sensibilities,  stimulate 
the  imagination,  exalt  and  quicken  all  the  intellectual  powers, 
in  order  to  a  more  enlarged  receptivity  of  the  truths  which 
they  reveal. 

In  consequence  of  this  manifold,  transcendent  and  ineffa- 
ble nature  of  the  truth,  it  cannot  be  fully  expressed  even  in 
the  words  of  inspiration  itself.  These  words  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  complete  revelations,  but  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  index  fingers  pointing  upwards,  and  direct- 
ing us  where  to  look  in  order  that  we  may  see  for  ourselves  as 
much  as  we  have  capacity  for  seeing  of  the  things  which 
they  can  only  indicate.  For  the  Scriptures,  in  all  their 
fulness,  give  us  nothing  more  than  glimpses  into  the  infinite. 
That  which  is  revealed,  and  is  capable  of  being  known  by  us, 
bears  no  proportion  to  that  which  is  unrevealed,  and  incapa- 
ble of  being  known.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that  all 
truth  is  one,  and,  consequently,  that  every  particular  truth 
which  has  been  revealed  bears  relations  to,  and  is  necessarily 
conditioned  and  modified  by  every  other  truth  of  the  great 
whole  .which  remains  unknown.  We  have  the  most  striking 
examples  of  such  modification  in  the  revelations  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  affected  by  the  more  full  disclosures  of  the 
New,  especially  where  the  Lord,  by  his  own  teaching,  com- 
pletes, or  even  supersedes,  what  had  been  ^^  said  to  them  of 
old  time.*' 

Now  from  all  this  it  seems  abundantly  evident  that  the 
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truths  of  the  spiritual  world  which  have  been  revealed  to  us, 
are  incapable  of  being  adequately  systematized.  For  these 
glimpses  into  the  infinite  are  comparatively  so  few  and  far 
between  that  the  logical  connections  between  tJiem  cannot 
be  traced  out.  They  constitute  so  small  a  part  of  the  great 
whole  to  which  they  belong ;  they  must  be  conceived  of  as 
bearing  so  many  and  such  vital,  yet  such  indeterminate,  relar 
tions  to  the  infinite  unknown ;  and  the  forms  in  which  tbey 
are  expressed  are  necessarily  so  inadequate  to  the  reality, 
that  every  systematic  view  of  them  which  can  be  taken  by 
the  finite  mind,  if  it  be  regarded  as  absolute,  or  other  than 
incomplete  and  provisional,  cannot  fail  to  misinterpret  and 
distort  them,  nor  to  prove  the  source  of  innumerable  errors 
and  practical  evils.  A  partial  system,  so  constructed,  and 
taken  for  no  more  than  what  it  is,  may,  indeed,  have  its 
uses  for  the  accomplishment  of  subordinate  objects,  as  in 
the  case  of  Paul's  writings  to  convince  his  countrymen ;  but 
it  can  never  give  to  these  truths  of  the  spiritual  world  their 
highest  forms  and  most  adequate  expression.  We  might  as 
well  attempt  to  construct  the  map  or  chart  of  a  coast  from 
the  lighthouses  alone  which  beam  from  its  headlands,  leaving 
out  the  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  other  indentations  and 
projections  which  lie  between.  Such  an  imperfect  sketch, 
regarded  in  its  true  character,  might  have  its  uses;  but 
taken  as  a  representation  of  the  whole  coast,  it  could  lead  to 
nothing  but  shipwreck  and  disaster. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  good  and  suflScient  reason  why  our 
Lord  adopted  and  consistently  followed  his  highly  figurative 
and  unsystematic  method  of  teaching.  In  fact,  no  other 
was  possible  to  him,  as  the  revealer  of  the  spiritual  world  in 
the  highest  forms  in  which  it  could  be  made  known  to  us. 
For  if  he  had  undertaken  to  define  and  systematize  the  truth, 
to  eliminate  its  antinomies,  to  harmonize  its  apparently  con- 
flictihg  aspects  by  tracing  out  the  logical  connections  between 
them,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  either  to  reveal 
the  whole  truth,  which  was  impossible,  or  to  clothe  these 
glimpses  or  fragments  of  it  in  lower  and  less  adequate  forms; 
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in  which  case  he  must  have  renounced  the  pre-eminent  chaiv 
acter  and  object  in  and  for  which,  as  ^^  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,"  he  had  come  into  the  world. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  how  it  came  to  pass  that  this 
discrimination  between  the  object  of  Ohrist's  teaching  and 
that  of  Paul  in  his  controversies  with  his  countrymen  was 
not  made  at  the  Reformation,  and  to  what  extent  the  history 
of  the  Protestant  church  has  been  affected  by  regarding 
these  objects  as  identical,  or  on  a  par  with  each  other.  Nor 
need  we  be  surprised  if  we  should  find  that  from  this  cause 
alone  the  church's  understanding  of  the  nature  of  spiritual 
truth,  her  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  catholic  unity, 
her  systems  of  theology,  confessions  of  faith,  creeds,  and 
preaching,  are  all  very  different  from  what  they  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  great  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  prevented  from  making  this  discrimi- 
nation by  the  relations  which  the  Protestant  movement  bore 
to  the  papacy.  For  at  that  time,  as  is  well  known,  the 
church  of  Rome  had  reached  her  utmost  development,  both 
in  her  priestly  hierarchy  and  in  the  Arminian  character  of 
her  theology.  What  were  called  the  Augustinian,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Calvinistic,  but  which  are  properly  the  Pauline 
forms  of  doctrine,  had  well  nigh  or  quite  disappeared  from 
her  teaching.  Her  theologians  no  longer  perceived,  as  Au- 
gustine and  Ambrose  and  Anselm  had  done,  that  the  forms 
of  truth  upon  which  Paul  had  so  strenuously  insisted,  though 
specially  adapted  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  convince  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  did  yet  contain  the  very  marrow 
of  the  gospel  as  taught  by  the  Master.  In  fact,  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  had  become  a 
sealed  book  to  the  people,  and  were  but  little  known  to  the 
dergy  themselves.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Reformers 
appeared,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  throw  open  the 
Bible,  study  it  for  themselves,  and  teach  it  to  the  people. 
Thus  commenced  the  great  struggle  and  conflict  in  which 
the  most  vital  and  paramount  interest  of  Protestantism  was 
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that  of  Bnccesfol  resistance  against  tlie  overshadowing  ao- 
thority  and  power  of  Rome.  For  to  fail  here  was  to  fail  in 
everything  else.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us,  at  this  day, 
to  imagine  how  great  was  the  delight  of  the  Reformers,  when, 
in  their  study  of  the  Bible,  they  discovered  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  a  perfect  thesaurus  of  arguments  against  the  papacy ; 
not  only  against  its  Arminiau  theology,  in  Paul's  systematic 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  decrees,  foreordination, 
election,  and  justification  by  faith,  but  also  against  its 
priestly  hierarchy,  founded  upon  and  modelled  after  that  of 
the  Jewish  church,  which  the  great  apostle  had  overthrown. 
In  consequence  of  this,  and  inevitably,  these  Epistles,  in 
which  the  Reformers  found  their  keenest  weapons  for  the 
conflict  in  which  success  was  everything  to  them,  came  to 
exert  a  greater  influence  upon  their  minds — to  mould  their 
faith  and  shape  their  doctrines — than  all  the  other  Scriptures. 
It  was  under  this  peculiar  influence  that  they  were  led  to 
adopt  and  imitate  Paul's  logical,  argumentative,  and  sys- 
tematic  presentation  of  the  truth,  as  the  highest  form  of  which 
it  was  capable,  in  preference  to  the  alogical,  unsystematic, 
figurative,  and  symbolical  forms  in  which  it  had  been  clothed 
by  the  other  sacred  writers  in  general,  and  by  the  Master 
himself.  In  the  all-controlling  interest  of  making  good  theur 
protest  against  Rome,  they  constructed  their  systems  of 
theology,  confessions  of  faith  and  creeds  bodily  out  of  Paul's 
writings,  rather  than  as  an  unbiassed  expression  of  the  troth 
gathered  from,  and  representing  the  whole  word  of  God. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  and  yet  it  is  wonderful, 
when  we  consider  what  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  which, 
indeed,  is  evident  of  itself,  that  they  made  the  doctrine  of  the 
decrees  of  God  —  his  secret  and  eternal  purpose  of  f oreordi- 
nation  and  election  —  the  germinal  and  governing  principle 
of  their  whole  system  of  doctrine,  and  all  other  truths  of  the 
revelation  to  centre  in  it,  revolve  around  it,  and  ixke  their 
place,  shape,  and  color  from  it,  instead  of  assigning  to  this 
post  of  honor  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  which,  beyond! 
question,  at  this  day  is  the  centre  and  heart  of  the  gospel 
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The  consequenoes  of  this  systematiziDg  spirit  or  tendency 
which  was  thus  developed  in  the  church  of  the  Beformation 
beyond  all  that  had  ever  before  been  known,  even  among  the 
scholastic  theologians,  could  not  fail  to  prove  disastrous. 
For  although  this  tendency  springs  from  an  innate  striving 
after  unity  in  our  knowledge  which  is  common  to  human 
nature,  and  has  many  important  uses,  yet  it  requires  to  be 
held  under  severe  restraint,  because  it  is  naturally  impatient, 
and  the  love  of  system  is  ever  liable  to  become  stronger  than 
the  love  of  truth,  than  which  there  is  no  more  copious  source 
of  human  errors.  For  under  its  influence  we  are  sorely 
tempted  to  misunderstand,  or  to  explain  away,  or  even  to 
deny,  the  most  obvious  facts  and  trutlis,  whenever  they 
prove  refractory,  and  refuse  to  take  their  places  quietly  in 
the  speculative  systems  which  we  construct  for  tlieir  accomo- 
dation. But  these  consequences  are  most  disastrous  in  the 
domain  of  religion  and  theology.  For  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  requires  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  truth  to  con- 
struct the  true  system,  and  all  our  revelations  amount  to  no 
more  ihan  glimpses  into  the  infinite,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
centrate these  scattered  rays  in  a  focus  of  logical  imity  without 
deflecting  and  distorting  them.  Moreover,  each  separate 
truth  of  the  gospel  is  so  vast  in  itself,  and  involves  such  all- 
absorbing  human  interests,  that  it  can  easily  come  to  fill  the 
most  capacious  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  truths  of 
equal  importance,  and  no  less  clearly  revealed.  In  this  way, 
one  class  of  minds,  filled  with  the  revelations  which  Ood  has 
given  ot  his  goodness  and  love,  and  not  being  able  to  har- 
monize them  systematically  with  other  attributes  in  the 
infinitude  of  the  divine  nature,  are  led  to  deny  his  justice, 
and,  with  their  utmost  diligence  and  ingenuily,  to  explain 
away  all  those  innumerable  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
it  is  affirmed.  These  become  what  are  called  Universalists. 
Another  class,  taking  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  which 
is  matter  of  consciousness  no  less  than  of  revelation,  as  the 
governing  principle  of  their  theological  speculations,  and  not 
being  able  to  bring  this  great  truth  into  logical  consistency 
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with  the  decrees  of  Ood,  do  not  hesitate  to  impugn  the  divine 
sovereignty,  nor  even,  in  some  cases,  to  deny  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge. Thns  we  have  Arminianism.  Conversely,  yet 
by  a  precisely  similar  process,  the  absoluteness  of  the  decrees 
is  made  to  rule  out  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  man's  respon- 
sibility, the  result  of  which  is  Antinomianism.  In  like 
manner,  they  who  insist  exclusively  upon  the  humanity  of 
Christ  are  1^  to  the  denial  of  his  divinity,  and  thus  become 
Unitarians.  Whilst  the  Orthodox,  who  are  most  strenuous 
in  affirming  and  maintaining  his  divinity,  often  lose  the 
practical  significance  and  benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  his 
humanity,  even  when  they  would  be  shocked  at  the  thought 
of  denying  it  in  words. 

Here,  now,  we  have  the  explanation  of  those  vast  and 
hostile  systems  of  theology,  and  of  all  the  schisms,  conflicting 
sects,  and  sectarian  strifes  and  controversies  to  which 
Protestantism  has  given  prodigious  birth.  They  have  all 
sprung  from  failure  to  recognize  in  the  unsystematic  teaching 
of  Christ  the  highest  and  most  adequate  forms  of  which  the 
truths  of  the  spiritual  world  are  capable  in  human  words, 
and  from  adopting  in  place  of  these  Paul's  method  of  pre- 
sentation, which  was  employed  by  him  for  a  special  and 
subordinate  object,  and  which  was  never  intended  to  8ape^ 
sede,  as  it  has  been  made  to  do,  the  higher  and  only  adequate 
method  of  Paul's  Master.  It  is  this  which  has  shivered  the 
Protestant  church  into  a  thousand  disjointed  and  angular 
fragments,  such  that  they  can  no  longer  fit  together  as  the 
"  living  stones "  of  that  "  spiritual  house  "  which  God  is 
building  for  his  own  everlasting  inhabitation.  It  is  this 
which  has  well  nigh  obliterated  from  the  bosoms  of  her 
people  and  clergy  even  the  sentiment  of  catholic  unity, 
together  with  the  knowledge  of  that  vital  and  indissoluble 
connection  which  subsists  between  this  unity  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  For  nothing  less  than  such  a  connection  can 
be  fairly  understood  from  the  words  of  that  last  prayer 
which  the  Lord  offered  with  his  disciples  before  he  suffered: 
^^  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which 
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shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word,  that  they  all  may 
be  one ;  as  thon,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  ns,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me  [of 
being  one  with  thee]  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be 
one  even  as  we  are  one :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one,  and  that  the  world  may  know 
that  thou  hast  sent  me."  Hence,  also,  that  which  is  otherwise 
the  most  inexplicable  fact  in  the  whole  history  of  the  church, 
namely,  that  whilst  she  was  thus  occupied  in  rending  the 
body  of  her  Lord,  and  scattering  the  bleeding  members  as 
far  apart  as  possible  from  each  other,  she  lost,  together  with 
the  sentiment  of  catholic  unity,  all  consciousness  of  her 
character  as  Christ's  missionary  society,  of  her  relation  to 
the  conversion  of  the  world — the  very  object  of  her  exis- 
tence. For  two  hundred  years  the  Protestant  church  never 
sent  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
do  so,  her  leading  minds  scouted  the  idea.  And  now  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  re-awakening  of  this  sentiment,  and 
tiie  nascent  striving  after  the  restoration  of  catholic  unity 
of  which  she  is  becoming  conscious,  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  missiont^ry  spirit  and  work. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  character  of  the  preaching 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  church  of  the  Reformation,  and 
which,  of  course,  has  been  moulded  and  governed  by  her 
theology,  confessions,  and  creeds.  Hence,  as  evidently  in 
fact,  it  has  presented  the  truth  in  the  forms  of  Paul,  rather 
than  in  those  of  Christ.  It  has  been  eminently  systematic, 
logical,  and  argumentative,  rather  than  figurative,  authorita- 
tive,and  practical.  It  has  dwelt  more  upon  the  doctrines  of  fore* 
ordination,  election,  and  justification  by  faith  than  upon  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  reconcili- 
ation with  Gk>d,  and  saltation  by  faith.  These  statements, 
however,  require  to  be  qualified  in  certain  respects,  especially 
by  the  rise  and  spread  of  Methodism,  which  must  be  under- 
stood as  a  protest  and  reaction  against  some  of  these  prevail- 
ing tendencies.  That  this  is  its  character  is  evident  from  other 
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and  better  things  besides  the  notorious  undervaluation  which 
this  denomination  places  upon  the  writings  of  Paul.  Tet 
through  this  error  it  has  been  led  to  a  higher  appreciation 
than  otherwise  it  might  have  attained  of  the  forms  of  troth 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  masses  of  mankind.  Hence  that  yast  influence  which 
it  exerts  upon  the  less  cultivated  classes,  and  the  unparalleled 
growth  of  the  denomination* 

Meanwhile,  the  doctrinal  preaching  which  has  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  Protestant  churches  has  continued  to  represent 
Paul's  discussions  with  his  countrymen,  rather  than  Christ's 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  to  mankind.  It  still  continues 
to  address  the  Qentiles  in  those  forms  of  truth  which  were 
originally  intended  and  adapted  to  meet  Jewish  diflSculties, 
and  to  commend  the  gospel  to  the  Jewish  mind,  precisely 
as  if  they  had  been  born  and  educated  Jews.  It  warns  them 
against  Judaizing  errors,  to  which  they  have  never  had  any 
temptation,  whilst  their  real  dangers  often  lie  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  takes  no  less  pains  to  convince  them  that  they 
are  delivered  from  legal  ordinances  than  if  they  had  the 
same  difficulties  upon  this  point  with  those  who  for  thirty 
generations  had  been  ^^  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  tiie 
faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.''  It  offers  them 
salvation  under  the  form  of  being  accepted  as  righteous, 
and  spends  itself  in  abstruse  and  endless  discussions,  after 
the  manner  of  Paul,  to  render  it  acceptable  in  this  form, 
when  they  have  never  felt  the  need  of  any  such  righteous- 
ness ;  but  their  souls,  it  may  be,  are  crying  out  for  the 
pardon  of  their  sins  and  reconciliation  with  Qod.  And  if 
it  were  not  that  common  sense  has  some  little  influence  to 
neutralize  speculative  absurdities,  this  preaching  would  be 
laboring  still  to  convince  the  people  that  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  is  superior  to  that  of  Levi ;  that  the  ritual  law  was 
of  temporary  obligation ;  that  it  has  been  fulfilled  and  8upe^ 
seded  by  the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ;  and  that 
circumcision  is  no  longer  necessary  —  of  all  which,  in  so  far 
as  they  believe  anything,  they  have  never  had  a  doubt,  and 
which  never  had  a  particle  of  interest  for  any  but  Jews. 
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Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  preaching  once  had 
enormous  and  well  nigh  irresistible  power ;  but  this  was  due 
to  tiie  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  church  was  placed, 
and  which  are  very  different  now.  For  whilst  the  paramount 
interest  with  all  Protestant  Christians  was  that  of  success  in 
their*  lif e-and-death  struggle  with  Borne,  they  recognized  in 
ihiB  preaching  which  gave  distinguished  prominence  to  the 
Pauline  forms  of  doctrine,  justification  by  faith,  election, 
and  predestination,  their  battie-cries  in  defence  of  their 
dearest  liberties,  and  against  their  deadliest  enemy.  Hence 
their  interest  in  sermons  of  which  these  doctrines  were  the 
8ta{de  arguments  and  themes  of  declamation  could  be  sus* 
tained  hour  after  hour,  on  each  occasion ;  and  they  went 
away  from  them  rejoicing  and  triumphing  in  the  victories 
which,  through  the  valiant  leadership  of  their  favorite  min- 
isters, they  had  gained  over  Antichrist  himself.  This  was 
Hie  secret  of  that  enormous  power  which  this  preaching 
undeniably  possessed  whilst  the  battie  raged,  with  doubtful 
results,  through  the  civilized  world. 

But  as  soon  as  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Protestant 
cause  was  no  longer  doubtful,  then  it  began  to  lose  its  power. 
When  success  in  this  conflict  ceased  to  be  the  paramount 
Protestant  interest ;  when  Rome  had  been  shorn  of  her  tem- 
poral and  persecuting  power ;  when  the  great  currents  of 
hmnan  thought  and  advancing  civilization  had  all  set  in 
against  the  Vatican ;  when  it  began  to  be  felt  that  indifference, 
scepticism,  infidelity,  and  immorality  were  enemies  more  to 
be  feared  than  the  effete  papacy,  then  this  preaching  in  the 
manner  and  forms  of  Paul's  Episties,  rather  than  in  those 
of  Ohrist's  teaching,  lost  all  interest  for  the  people — an 
interest  which  it  can  nevermore  regain.  For  it  is  self-evident 
that  Paul's  logical  and  abstruse  discussions  cannot  be  intelli- 
gently comprehended  by  any  but  well-educated  and  trained 
minds;  nor  could  it  have  been  anticipated  by  the  apostie 
himself  that  they  would  be  intelligible  to  the  common  people 
among  the  Gentiles.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  not 
originally  addressed  to  them,  but  to  those  who  had  inherited 
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the  results  of  fifteen  hundred  years'  education  and  training 
in  the  ideas  which  constituted  the  staple  of  his  arguments. 
To  his  countrymen  these  ideas  were  as  familiar  as  household 
words.  Such  preaching  could  not  fail  to  lose  its  power, 
because  it  did  not,  and  does  not,  feed  the  souls  of  the  people. 
When  they  ask  for  bread,  it  offers  them,  not,  indeed,  a  fi^tone, 
but  spiritual  food  prepared  and  seasoned  for  Jewish  palates, 
for  which  they  can  have  no  genuine  relish  or  appetite.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  churches  which  were  formerly  crowded  are  now 
so  thinly  attended,  and  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
have  fallen  out  from  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel, 
become  hopelessly  alienated  from  the  Christian  religion,  and 
are  living  in  a  state  of  godlessness  which  is  worse  than 
heathenism.  For  it  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  three 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London  not  more  than 
one  in  six  has  ever  seen  the  inside  of  a  church.  Our  own 
large  cities  are  hardly  in  a  better  condition ;  whilst  of  those 
who  continue  to  attend  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  there  are 
multitudes  who  prefer  any  kind  of  sensational  exhibitions  in 
the  pulpit  to  this  ^^  doctrinal  preaching."  And  not  unreason- 
ably do  they  prefer  that  which  produces  some  sort  of  emotion 
to  this  which  produces  none  at  all. 

If,  now,  we  have  rightly  discerned  the  significance  of 
these  differences  between  Christ  and  Paul,  with  respect  to 
forms  of  truth,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  need  of  luiother 
reformation  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  man  to  head  such  a  movement  is  the  great  want  of  onr 
time  —  another  Luther,  who  shall  be  able  to  liberate  his 
mind  from  the  authority  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  of 
the  church's  history,  to  think  himself  out  of  the  errors  in 
which  he  must  be  born  and  educated,  as  the  great  men  of 
that  day  had  to  do — a  man  with  Luther's  pen  for  the  inr 
telligent  and  cultivated,  and  Luther's  voice  for  the  masses  of 
the  peoi^e  —  the  times  in  which  we  live  cry  out  for  such  a 
man,  nor  does  it  seem  that  his  advent  can  be  much  longer 
delayed. 

What,  then,  from  the  preceding  discussion,  may  we  humbly 
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and  reverently  anticipate  will  probably  be  the  burden  of  his 
message  ?  If  we  have  not  erred  altogether,  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  treat  with  some  of  Luther's  scorn  the  notion  of  a 
progress  of  revelation  by  means  of  disciples  and  subordinates, 
beyond  and  above  that  which  was  delivered  by  the  Master 
himself.  He  will  recognize  in  the  unsystematic  and  authori- 
tative teaching  of  Christ  the  highest,  most  adequate,  and 
every  way  most  perfect  forms  of  which  the  truths  of  the 
spiritual  world  are  capable  in  human  words.  He  will  brand 
with  some  of  Luther's  contempt  that  systematizing  spirit 
which  presumes  to  exhibit  a  more  symmetrical  and  harmonious 
scheme  of  doctrine,  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  mankind,  than 
that  which  Christ  has  revealed ;  which  perverts  and  distorts 
the  revelations  of  the  gospel;  which  misunderstands  one 
truth,  explains  away  another,  and  denies  everything  which 
cannot  be  successfully  manipulated ;  in  order  that  the  mis- 
erable remnants  may  be  made  to  fit  and  dovetail  together 
in  logical  connections.  Li  the  schism  of  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin  by  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calves,  in  consequence  of  which  the  people  of  God 
were  involved  in  long  and  bloody  civil  wars,  so  that  they 
could  no  longer  make  successful  resistance  against  the 
heathen,  but  were  all  carried  away  into  captivity  and  bon- 
dage to  the  world,  from  which  a  few  only  returned  —  in  all 
this  some  future  Luther  will  find  prefigured,  in  graphic 
details,  the  schisms,  sectarianism,  and  theological  wars  of  the 
church  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  in  which  she 
lost  the  consciousness  of  her  high  calling  to  subdue  the 
heatiien  nations  unto  Christ,  set  up  the  idolatry  of  material 
wealth,  and  sold  herself  for  nought  into  captivity  and  bon- 
dage to  the  world.  He  will  recall  the  remnant  of  God's 
people  out  of  this  worse  than  Babylonish  captivity  and  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  from  this  slavery  to  the  world,  and  lead  them 
back  into  spiritual  freedom  and  true  holiness,  so  that  the 
church  will  be  enabled  to  exhibit,  in  the  restoration  of  her 
catholic  unity,  that  sign  from  God  upon  which  Christ  has 
covenanted  that  the  world  shall  believe  and  be  saved.    He 
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will  trample  under  his  feet,  or  burn  in  the  marketrplace,  as 
Luther  burned  the  pope's  bull,  all  sectarian  creeds  and 
symbols,  as  not  conformed  to  the  deliverances  of  Christ,  and 
which  make  no  due  allowances  for  those  differences  of  opinion 
in  non-essentials  which  are  inseparable  from  various  degrees 
of  intellectual  ability  and  culture  and  spiritual  enlightenment, 
and  which  are  essential  to  all  healthy  growth  and  progress. 
He  will  believe  and  trust  to  the  promise  of  the  gUt  of  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  to  all  true  believers  to  guide  them  into  all 
necessary  truth,  so  that  they  cannot  be  left  to  go  fatally 
astray.  He  will  understand  that  which  is  essential  to  a  true 
and  living  faith  as  it  was  understood  when  the  Apostles' 
Creed  was  the  only  symbol  of  the  church,  with  which  inscribed 
upon  her  banners  she  fought  the  great  battle  of  the  ages, 
and  the  ancient  towers  and  bulwarks  of  paganism  went  down 
in  flaming  ruins  before  the  strength  of  her  faith  and  tiie 
fervor  of  her  zeal. 

Finally,  our  coming  Luther,  we  venture  to  forecast,  will 
set  us  a  new  example  of  preaching  in  the  manner  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospels,  rather  than  of  Paul  in  his  abstruse  discussions 
with  his  countrymen.  He  will  not  preach  to  Gentiles  as  if 
ihey  were  Jews,  and  had  Jewish  prejudices  and  difficulties 
to  overcome.  The  staple  of  his  sermons  will  not  be  ihe 
secret  purposes  of  God,  but  things  revealed  ;  not  predestina- 
tion, nor  election,  nor  justification  by  faith,  but  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  reconciliation 
with  God,  and  salvation  by  faith.  He  will  address  his 
preaching  to  those  spiritual  wants  which  all  men  feel,  ratiier 
than  to  those  into  which  they  must  be  laboriously  educated 
before  they  can  feel  them.  And  the  common  people  will 
hear  him  gladly,  as  they  heard  Christ.  They  will  no  longer 
run  to  the  Circean  swine-troughs  of  sensationalism,  when 
the  bread  of  life  is  offered  them  as  Christ  offered  it.  And 
then,  not  before,  the  vast  multitudes  who  now  seem  to  be 
hopelessly  alienated  from  the  church  will  return  to  her 
sacred  pale. 
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ARTICLE    III. 
EBASMUS  DABWIN. 

BT  BET.  THOMAS  HILL,  DO).,  LL.D.y  FOBXBBLT  FBBBIDlBirV  OF  HABTABD 

OOLLBOB. 

Ebasmus  Dabwin  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  England, 
in  1781.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  and  pursuing  medical 
studies  at  Edinburgh,  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1756.  Married  in  1757,  he 
was  left  a  widower  in  1770,  with  three  sons.  The  eldest, 
Charles,  gave  great  promise  of  brilliant  talent,  but  died  early 
in  life  from  a  wound  received  in  dissecting;  the  second, 
Erasmus,  Jr.,  showed  no  taste  for  science,  and  died  a  bachelor ; 
the  third,  Robert  Darwin,  became  a  distinguished  physician. 
Eight  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Dr.  Darwin  fell 
greatly  in  love,  at  first  meeting,  with  Mrs.  Pole ;  but  as 
Colonel  Pole  was  living  the  passion  was  only  allowed  to 
exhale  in  gallant  verses  to  one  whom  he  called  ^^  doomed 
forever  to  another's  arms."  The  "  forever  "  lasted,  however, 
only  about  two  years,  when  the  Colonel  died,  and  Darwin 
laid  suit  in  earnest.  Mrs.  Pole  consented,  but  on  one  stem 
condition:  the  doctor  must  leave  Lichfield.  He  married 
her  in  1781,  and  moved  to  Derby,  where  he  remained  happily 
with  her  until  his  death  in  1802.  During  the  twenty-five 
years'  residence  in  Lichfield  he  drew  about  him  some  distin- 
guished admirers  and  friends;  among  them  Thomas  Day, 
the  author  of  Sanford  and  Merton,  and  Richard  Edgeworth, 
the  father  of  his  more  celebrated  daughter  Maria. 

His  fame  and  skill  as  a  practising  physician  were  very 
great;  and  his  treatment  of  diseases  is,  I  understand, 
acknowledged  by  the  best  physicians  of  to-day  to  have  been 
judicious  and  energetic.  It  was  only  in  the  reasons  he  gave 
for  his  action  that  he  failed.    He  placed  the  greatest  re- 
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liance  upon  diet  and  regimen.  Qooi  beef,  mutton,  and 
poultry,  milk  and  fruits ;  great  abstemiousness  in  fermented 
liquors,  and  total  abstinence  from  distilled ;  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise,  and  well  ventilated  rooms  within ;  these  were 
his  very  sensible  hobbies.  Undoubtedly  some  of  his  fame 
was  due  to  the  personal  attractions  of  his  character.  Al- 
though inclined  to  be  somewhat  sceptical  in  religious  matters, 
he  was  always  decorous  and  respectful  in  speaking  of  the 
opinions  of  others ;  and  he  showed  many  of  the  best  virtues 
of  a  Christian  character.  His  omnivorous  appetite  for 
knowledge,  the  f ruitfulness  of  his  fancy,  the  playfulness  of 
his  irony,  made  him  an  agreeable  companion ;  his  great  taste 
for  botany  and  landscape  gardening  were  indulged  upon  his 
grounds;  and  the  hospitality  of  his  house  increased  the 
attraction.  Naturally  somewhat  clumsy  in  his  appearance 
and  movement,  his  awkwardness  was  increased  by  his  breaking 
his  knee-pan  on  occasion  of  one  of  his  tumbles  from  a  gro- 
tesque sulky  of  his  own  contrivance.  But  neither  his  lame- 
ness, nor  the  deep  pits  left  by  the  small-pox,  nor  his  inveterate 
stuttering  created  any  repulsion  that  could  long  weigh  against 
the  attraction  of  his  kindness,  his  learning,  and  his  wit,  the 
solidity  of  his  sense,  and  the  playfulness  of  his  nonsense. 

During  many  years,  from  1771  to  1794,  he  labored  upon 
a  work  called  "  Zoonomia ;  or,  the  Laws  of  Life."  Before 
he  gave  it  to  the  press,  however,  he  wrote  a  poem  called 
the  ^^  Botanic  Garden."  It  was  begun,  Miss  Seward  tells  us, 
about  the  year  1779,  that  is,  soon  after  the  time  when  he 
first  met  Mrs:  Pole.  He  had  purchased  a  fine  location  near 
Lichfield,  and  laid  it  out  as  a  garden.  This  gives  the  title 
to  the  poem,  which  consists  of  two  parts — first,  the  economy 
of  vegetation ;  second,  the  loves  of  the  plants.  This  second 
part,  which  is  lighter  and  more  playful,  was  published  first 
The  plot  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  Ooddess  of  Botany 
(described  in  the  first  part)  having  retired,  the  Muse  of 
Botany  steps  forward,  and  enumerates  to  the  listening  sylfdis 
and  gnomes  various  plants  and  flowers;  describing  eadi 
plant  as  a  beautiful  woman,  attended  by  as  many  adoring 
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lovers  as  the  flower  has  stamens ;  or  (if  the  plant  has  more 
pistils  than  one)  as  two  or  more  females,  attended  by  their 
appropriate  number  of  males.  The  description  by  the 
muse  being  ended^  the  sylphs  and  gnomra  retired ;  and 
Night,  creeping  up  on  tiptoe,  bade  the  nightingale  repeat  the 
strains. 

The  plot  of  the  first  part — the  economy  of  vegetation  — 
is  equally  simple.  The  Goddess  of  Botany  descends  to  the 
garden ;  and  the  gnomes,  nymphs,  and  sylphs  receive  from 
her  their  orders,  in  what  way  to  bring  forth  the  flowers  and 
fmits  in  their  season.  Having  given  the  commissions,  the 
goddess  takes  to  her  chariot,  and  is  borne  by  the  zephyrs  to 
the  clouds. 

Each  of  the  two  parts  is  divided  into  four  cantos,  and  the 
whole  poem  (comprises  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  verses.  The  versification  is  smooth  —  in  fact, 
too  smooth;  its  melody  becomes  monotonous.  It  contains 
very  numerous  short  passages  of  great  beauty ;  but  the  want 
of  plot  or  connection  makes  the  poem,  as  a  whole,  more  un- 
readable than  the  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of 
exquisite  passages  than  a  poem.  Its  main  use,  evidently,  was 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  notes,  which  are  full  and  rich 
beyond  description ;  embracing  curious  dissertations  and  ob- 
servations on  almost  every  possible  subject  of  physical  science, 
with  not  a  few  on  metaphysics,  aesthetics,  and  theology.  It 
is  evident,  from  contemporaneous  writers,  that  the  notes  did 
much  toward  giving  the  volume  its  high  popularity  imme- 
diately upon  its  publication. 

The  subsequent  volumes  in  prose,  upon  Zoonomia  and 
upon  Phytologia,  have  the  same  character  as  the  notes  to  the 
Botanic  Garden;  they  are  a  thesaurus  of  curious  observa- 
tions, experiments,  and  speculations  upon  the  higher  regions 
of  physical  science — the  regions  where  it  borders  upon 
psychology  and  metaphysics.  The  doctor's  style  is  very 
clear,  both  in  the  prose  and  in  the  poetry;  he  could  be 
understood  by  all  readers;  and  as  his  reputed  scepticism 
nowhere  appeared  in  his  writings,  he  was  offensive  to  none. 
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William  Cowper  and  Maria  Edgeworth  joined  in  his  praise. 
In  the  first  American,  from  the  fourth  London,  edition  of 
the  Botanic  Qarden,  are  several  poems,  both  in  English  and 
in  Latin,  bearing  tribute  to  him.  He  was  compared  to 
Newton  in  science,  and  to  Milton  in  the  poetic  art ;  and  the 
Zoonomia  and  the  Botanic  Gktrden  were  presumed  to  be  about 
to  become  in  future  times  among  the  great  sources  of  English 
honor. 

My  father's  copy  of  all  these  volumes  has  recently  come 
into  my  possession,  and  as  I  look  over  the  pages  I  not  only 
find  his  pencilled  annotations,  but  recall  my  own  childish 
judgments  upon  various  passages.  I  clearly  remember 
standing  analyzing  the  beauties  of  a  landscape,  and  com- 
paring  it  with  Darwin's  theory  of  beauty ;  and  I  know  that 
I  never  stood  on  that  spot  after  entering  my  thirteenth  year. 
On  re-reading  the  volumes,  I  am  convinced  that  I  must  have 
read  the  whole  several  times  before  that  date,  else  I  had 
never  held  the  contents  so  clearly  in  my  memory  tiiese  eight 
and  forty  years.  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  large  a  portion 
of  my  general  information  I  had  thus  gained  in  my  childhood, 
through  the  clear  and  attractive  style  of  this  physician  at 
Lichfield. 

This  re-reading  of  the  grandfather's  books  has  also  ex- 
plained to  me  why  Charles  Darwin's  recent  speculations  have 
had  so  much  less  interest  and  loss  fascination  for  me  than 
for  many  of  my  contemporaries.  The  fact  is,  I  had  had  Dar- 
winism 80  thoroughly  in  my  boyhood  that  it  is  difficult  for  any 
amount  of  exposure  to  induce  a  second  attack.  The  writings 
of  Darwin  and  of  De  Maillet,  with  both  of  which  I  was 
familiar  at  that  time,  contain  the  fully  formed  germs  of  all 
the  modern  theory. 

Li  the  first  volume  of  the  Zoonomia  the  author  endeavors 
to  discover  a  few  general  laws  ruling  in  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies,  as  attraction,  cohesion,  repulsion,  etc.,  rule  in  physics. 
He  does  not,  however,  do  tliis  in  any  materialistic  or  atheistic 
spirit.  On  the  contrary,  he  expressly  recognizes,  and  that 
repeatedly,  the  necessity  of  attributing  to  organized  beings 
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some  immaterial  entity  governing  them ;  the  necessity,  also, 
of  assigning  wisdom  and  love  to  the  First  Cause  of  the  Uni- 
verse. He  asserts  that  his  view  of  the  reign  of  law  in  the 
development  of  organized  beings  gives  us  a  higher  conception 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 

First  of  all,  he  endeavors  by  a  great  variety  of  ingenious 
experiments,  as  well  as  arguments,  to  show  that  every  sensa- 
tion is  a  movement  of  the  nerves,  or  of  the  nervous  system ; 
and  secondly,  that  all  ideas  and  volitions  are  a  reproduction 
of  the  same  or  similar  movements.  In  this  reproduction  two 
great  laws  operate—  the  law  of  imitation  and  the  law  of 
catenation.  The  irritation  of  the  nerve  produces  contraction ; 
the  contraction,  sensation ;  the  sensation,  desire ;  the  desire, 
volition ;  volition  produces  muscular  contraction ;  but  all 
these  links  are  either  successive  imitations  of  motions,  or 
else  reproductions  of  motions  through  association. 

**A11  diseases,"  says  he,  "originate  in  the  exuberance, 
deficiency,  or  retrograde  action  of  the  faculties  of  the  senso- 
rium  as  their  proximate  cause,  and  consist  in  the  disordered 
motions  of  the  fibres  of  the  body  as  the  proximate  effect  of 
the  exertions  of  those  disordered  faculties.  The  sensorium 
possesses  four  distinct  powers  or  faculties,  which  are  occa- 
sionally exerted,  and  produce  all  the  motions  of  the  fibrous 
parts  of  the  body.  These  are,  the  faculties  of  producing 
fibrous  motions  in  consequence  of  irritation,  which  is  excited 
by  external  bodies ;  in  consequence  of  sensation,  which  is 
excited  by  pleasure  or  pain ;  in  consequence  of  volition,  which 
is  excited  by  desire  or  aversion  ;  and  in  consequence  of  asso- 
ciation, which  is  excited  by  other  fibrous  motions.  We  are 
hence  supplied  with  four  natural  classes  of  diseases,  derived 
from  their  proximate  causes,  which  we  shall  term  those  of 
irritation,  those  of  sensation,  those  of  volition,  and  those  of 
association." 

Such  is  the  simple  basis  of  Darwin's  Zoonomia.  In 
elaborating  and  defending  this  classification  his  method  is 
not  so  simple.  Occasionally  he  speaks  like  a  transcenden- 
talist ;  generally,  like  an  empiricist.    But  his  definitions  are 
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80  peculiar  that  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  his  thought  was 
clear  or  not.  For  example,  he.  says :  "  The  word  '  senso- 
rium '  in  the  following  pages  is  designed  to  express  not  only 
the  medullary  part  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  nerves, 
organs  of  sense,  and  of  the  muscles,  but  also,  at  the  same 
time,  that  living  principle  or  spirit  of  animation  which  resides 
throughout  the  body,  without  being  cognizable  to  our  senses, 
except  by  its  effects."  He  goes  on  to  intimate  that  perhaps 
the  brain  is  a  gland,  separating  from  the  blood  a  fluid  more 
subtile  than  the  electric  aura,  to  be  used  in  thought  and 
sensation,  but  does  not  intimate  any  hypothesis  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  fluid  is  used.  Consciousness,  he  tells 
us,  is  a  voluntary  attention  to  remembered  sensations; 
identity  is  a  memory  of  past  consciousness ;  free-will  is  a 
voluntary  attention  to  particular  links  of  catenated  motions, 
which  have  arisen  to  recollection  independently  of  our 
volition. 

He  argues  at  length,  out  of  the  affluence  of  his  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  to  show  that  instinct,  whether  in  man  or 
animals,  differs  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  acts  of 
deliberate  will  and  forethought.  In  the  course  of  this  argu- 
ment he  takes  up  the  natural  language  of  the  passions,  and 
endeavors  to  show  that  the  natural  signs  of  emotion  are  the 
result  of  association  with  the  earliest  actions  accompanied 
by  such  emotions.  Tears,  for  example,  spring  from  intense 
feelings  of  pleasure,  gratitude,  or  love;  and  the  cause  is 
gravely  stated  to  be  that  the  titillation  of  the  olfactories  of  a 
new-bom  babe  by  the  odor  of  the  mother's  milk  excites  tears 
and  produces  pleasure,  thus  associating  the  two  forever. 
Again,  when  the  baby  is  satisfied,  the  sphincter  of  the  mouth, 
fatigued  by  sucking,  is  thoroughly  relaxed,  and  the  antago- 
nist muscles  mechanically  produce  a  smile ;  whence  smiling 
is  forever  associated  with  satisfaction  and  serene  pleasure. 
These  two  examples,  out  of  nearly  a  score,  are  sufficient  to 
£Aiow  the  manner  in  which  he  reduces  mental  and  aesthetic 
phenomena  to  the  association  of  ideas  in  infancy.  Even  the 
first  action  o{  the  new-bom  animal  he  explains  by  pre-natal 
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associations.  The  expression  of  music  or  the  beauty  of 
proportion  in  architecture  he  regards  as  wholly  conventional 
—  the  result  of  purely  arbitrary  associations.  Abstract  ideas 
he  declares  to  have  no  existence,  even  in  the  mind  of  a 
metaphysician,  who  mistakes  an  imperfect  idea  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  a  general  idea. 

Motions  are  declared  to  have  a  propensity  to  repeat  them- 
selves, and  to  awaken  imitations  of  themselves  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  This  point  is  illustrated  by  small-pox.  When 
variolous  matter  is  introduced  under  the  skin  by  a  lancet, 
there  is  no  virus  introduced  into  the  blood,  nor  anything 
analogous  to  the  introduction  of  spores  into  a  seed-bed ;  the 
introduced  matter  simply  excites  peculiar  motions  in  the 
skin  about  the  wound,  and  these  motions  are  repeated  by 
morbid  imitation  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  We  must 
not,  however,  suppose  that  Darwin  had  risen  to  the  concep- 
tion that  all  phenomena  of  matter  are  simply  modes  of 
motion.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  not  have  argued,  as  he 
does,  to  prove  that  in  inoculation  there  is  no  conveyance 
of  virus. 

The  section  upon  the  circulatory  system  contains  several 
highly  characteristic  speculations.  All  secretion  of  glands, 
he  thinks,  probably  produces  pleasure  to  the  embryo ;  and  it 
is  not  until  after  birth  that  part  of  them  begin  to  act  without 
our  consciousness.  In  speaking  of  digestion  he  narrates  a 
case  in  which  the  patient  had  eaten  game  that  was  too 
"  high,"  and  the  system  ejected  it  with  such  vigor  that  the 
action  of  the  whole  system  was  inverted ;  the  skin  rapidly 
absorbed  moisture  from  the  air,  whence  it  passed  into  the 
stomach,  and  so  came  out  of  the  mouth ;  and  this  state  of 
retroverted  motion  continued  until  several  pints  of  water 
had  been  thus  absorbed  from  the  air  and  ejected  by  vomiting. 

He  defines  temperaments  to  be  permanent  predispositions 
to  certain  classes  of  disease.  The  temperaments  are  four  — 
decreased  irritability,  increased  sensibility,  increased  volun- 
tarity,  and  increased  association. 

The  basis  of  his  classification  of  diseases  has  already  been 
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given  in  his  own  words.  His  .first  class  consists  of  diseases 
of  irritation.  In  his  preliminary  discussion  he  advances  the 
opinion  that  the  varying  solar  and  lunar  attractions  which 
cause  the  diurnal  and  monthly  variation  of  the  tides  cause 
also  more  or  less  distinct  tendencies  to  periodicity  in  every 
animal  function,  whether  in  health  or  in  disease.  In  dis- 
cussing his  second  class  —  diseases  of  sensation,  he  renews 
his  thesis  that  in  some  kinds  of  contagion  the  disease  con- 
sists in  morbid  motions  of  "  the  fine  extremities  of  the  capil- 
laries or  glands,"  which  are  propagated  by  morbid  imitations 
of  the  motion.  One  of  his  arguments  to  prove  this  is  the 
occasional  suspension  of  one  such  disease  by  another.  He 
argues  that  if  the  contagion  was  a  virus  the  two  diseases 
would  proceed  pari  passu.  The  fact  that  one  waits  for  the 
other  proves  to  him  that  each  is  but  a  morbid  habit  of  motion. 
The  third  class  of  diseases  are  those  of  volition  —  meaning 
by  volition  or  voluntary  motion  not  only  movements  of  con- 
scious volition,  but  involuntary  motions  whenever  they  arise 
as  if  it  were  from  a  motive.  His  fourth  class  is  diseases  of 
association,  that  is,  from  sympathy  or  consent  with  parts ; 
as  a  chill  of  the  skin  producing  cholera ;  diseased  liver,  the 
gout ;  or  wetting  the  feet,  coryza. 

The  closing  section  of  his  first  volume  is  upon  generation ; 
and  it  introduces  all  the  main  doctrines  which  by  their  ex- 
pansion have  rendered  his  grandson  so  famous  in  our  days- 
The  variation  of  species  under  cultivation  is  dwelt  upon  with 
emphasis,  as  also  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  conse- 
quent improvement  of  the  species ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
all  the  great  variety  of  creatures  has  been  produced  by  the 
perpetud  endeavor  of  the  animals  through  so  many  genera- 
tions to  adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundings.  The  whole 
of  his  argument  is,  however,  based  upon  the  doctrine  that 
the  embryo  is  at  first  a  living  filament,  secreted  from  the 
blood  of  the  male  parent.  This  living  filament  has  the  four 
fimdamental  capacities  of  organic  matter,  viz.  capabilities  of 
irritation,  sensation,  volition,  and  association;  and  it  also 
has  acquired  habits  of  motion  or  thought  derived  from  the 
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life  of  its  immediate  male  ancestor,  and  perhaps  from  millions 
of  antecedent  generations.  These  habits  modify,  to  a  certain 
extent,  its  growth  and  development.  Moreover,  the  move- 
ments of  the  brain  going  on  in  the  thought  and  imagination 
of  the  male  parent  at  the  moment  when  the  filament  is 
secreted  from  the  blood  are  imitated  in  the  filament,  and 
farther  modify  its  development.  By  this  differentiation  in 
the  act  of  generation  the  living  organism  has  gradually  as- 
sumed new  forms  in  multiplied  variety. 

"  Would  it  be  too  bold,"  he  asks,  "  to  imagine  that  in  the 
great  length  of  time  since  the  earth  began  to  exist,  perhaps 
millions  of  ages  before  the  commencement  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  —  would  it  be  too  bold  to  imagine  that  all  warm- 
blooded animals  have  arisen  from  one  living  filament,  which 
the  great  First  Cause  endued  with  animality,  with  the  power 
of  acquiring  new  parts,  attended  with  new  propensities, 
directed  by  irritations,  sensations,  volitions,  and  associations ; 
and  thus  possessing  the  faculty  of  continuing  to  improve  by 
its  own  inherent  activity,  and  of  delivering  down  those  improve- 
ments by  generation  to  its  posterity,  world  without  end  ?  " 

After  this  passage,  he  further  argues  that  all  the  lower 
orders  —  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  worms,  sponges  —  may  have 
sprung  from  the  same  filament.  Finally,  he  declares  that 
vegetables  are  also  to  be  enumerated  among  the  lower  orders 
of  animals,  and  that  they  have  produced  all  their  own  variety 
by  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  their  perpetual  contest  for 
light  and  air,  food  and  moisture.  These  ideas  he  ascribes  to 
ancient  philosophers,  and  also  to  David  Hume.  ^'  Shall  we 
conjecture,"  he  asks,  "  that  one  and  the  same  kind  of  living 
filament  is,  and  has  been,  the  cause  of  all  organic  life  ? " 
This  he  thinks  the  grandest  conception  of  the  creative  act. 
"  For,"  he  remarks,  "  if  we  may  compare  infinities,  it  would 
seem  to  require  a  greater  infinity  to  cause  the  causes  of 
effects  than  to  cause  the  effects  themselves."  And  again, 
"  As  every  cause  is  superior  in  power  to  the  effect,  so  our 
idea  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty  Creator  becomes  more 
elevated  and  sublime  as  we  trace  the  operations  of  nature 
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from  cause  to  cause,  climbing  up  the  links  of  these  chains  of 
being,  till  we  ascend  to  the  great  source  of  all  things.** 

Doctor  Danrin  closes  his  first  yolume  with  a  paragraph 
containing  these  words :  ^^  Had  those  ancient  philosophers 
who  contended  that  the  world  was  formed  from  atoms 
ascribed  their  combinations  to  certain  immutable  properties 
received  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  (such  as  general 
gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  and  animal  aj^tency),  instead 
of  ascribing  them  to  a  blind  chance,  the  doctrine  of  atoms, 
as  constructing  or  composing  the  material  world  hj  the 
variety  of  their  combinations,  so  far  from  leading  the  mind 
to  atheism,  would  strengthen  the  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  deity.  ^  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Manifold  are 
thy  works,  0  Lord ;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.* " 

The  second  part  of  the  2iOonomia  is  occupied  with  aa 
enumeration  of  diseases,  classified  on  the  above  principles, 
illustrated  by  brief  reports  of  cases,  and  with  suggestions  as 
to  their  medical  treatment.  All  diseases  are  morbid  motions, 
and  are  divided  into  four  classes,  as  those  motions  are  irri- 
tative, sensitive,  voluntary,  or  associative.  The  four  classes 
are  divided  into  eleven  orders,  founded  on  the  increase, 
diminution,  or  inversion  of  the  motion.  The  eleven  orders 
are  divided  into  forty-one  genera,  thirty-seven  of  which  are 
founded  on  the  part  of  the  system  affected,  the  other  four 
on  the  fundamental  classification.  Nothing  could  have  a 
more  admirable  simplicity  upon  ps^r ;  and  we  must  pardon 
those  who  hailed  it  with  the  enthusiastic  faith  that  the  Newton 
of  morbid  physiology  had  appeared  in  Erasmus  Darwin. 

But  why  has  it  now  been  forgotten  ?  In  answering  this 
question,  I  can  speak  only  as  a  layman,  without  special 
medical  education.  A  true  system  of  classification,  in  any 
subject  whatever,  may  be  attained,  by  carefully  following  either 
one  of  two  roads.  The  first  and  surest  groups  carefully  the 
individuals  into  species,  then  the  allied  species  into  genera, 
and  so  on  ascending.  This  is  the  surest  method,  because 
the  mind  while  travelling  in  it  has  only  need  of  surveying 
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carefollj  the  ground  immediately  before  it;  and  there  is 
comparatiyelj  little  danger  of  overlooking  essential  facts.  It 
corresponds  to  tiie  synthetic  method  in  geometry  ;  it  is  the 
inductive  method  of  Bacon.  The  other  method  begins  by 
taking  a  sweeping  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  field ;  from 
that  rapid  and  extensive  glance  makes  first  the  larger  di- 
visions, then  the  smaller  ones,  and  finally  separates  the 
species.  This  method  is  more  rapid,  but  is  less  sure.  It 
requires  a  much  wider  grasp  of  mind.  It  is  Bacon's  deduc- 
tion, and  is  very  apt  to  fail,  unless  it  is  performed  by  a  man 
of  rarest  genius,  or  else  has  been  silently  preceded  by  the 
labor  of  the  first  method. 

Now  the  classification  of  the  Zoonomia  seems  to  me  to 
have  proceeded  by  this  second  method.  It  looks  precisely 
as  though  Darwin  had  determined,  on  a  priori  grounds,  that 
the  laws  of  organic  life  must  have  a  simplicity  like  that  which 
Lavoisier  had  just  introduced  into  chemistry,  and  that  there- 
fore he  had  evolved  this  system  of  forty-one  genera  "  out  of 
the  depths  of  his  inner  consciousness,"  and  then  arranged 
his  diseases  under  it.  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  Darwin's 
mode  of  procedure;  nor  will  I  deny  that  the  mode,  if 
adopted,  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  rare  genius,  be 
successful ;  but  the  test  of  the  system  is  to  be  found  in  the 
examination  of  the  species.  Can  the  varieties  of  disease  be 
naturally  arranged  as  species  under  these  genera  ?  Will  the 
system  be  found,  as  Darwin  evidently  believed,  a  guide  to  a 
natural  therapeutic  treatment?  These  questions  can  be 
answered  very  readily. 

Look,  for  example,  at  diseases  which  consist  in  retrograde 
irritative  motions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Nothing  can  be 
simpler  and  more  natural  than  that  definition  of  a  genus.  It 
is  one  of  Darwin's  best.  He  divides  it  into  eleven  species ; 
but  it  appears  to  a  lay  reader  that  they  are  not  eleven  species 
of  one  genus,  but  simply  eleven  cases  of  a  similarity  in  one 
symptom.  Three  of  the  eleven  are  cholera-morbus,  hysteria, 
and  hydrophobia,  which  surely  are  not  to  be  considered 
related  simply  because  in  each  there  is  a  sort  of  retrograde 
motion  of  a  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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In  his  preface  the  doctor  adopts  the  words  of  Cullen,  that 
'^  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  disease  consists  in  its  proxi- 
mate cause.''  He  declares  that  his  classes  are  founded  on 
the  proximate  causes,  the  orders  on  the  measure  of  the  cause, 
the  genera  upon  the  proximate  effects,  the  species  upon  the 
locality.  That  is  to  say,  then,  the  proximate  cause  of  hydro- 
phobia is  the  irritability  of  the  human  system;  the  order 
under  which  it  falls  is  determined  by  the  irritation  producing 
inverted  motion ;  the  genus  is  decided  by  that  inversion  of 
motion  being  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  the  specific  mark 
of  hydrophobia  is  that  the  inverted  motion  is  in  the  oesoph- 
agus only.  Very  ingenious,  but  not  peculiarly  satisfactory ; 
it  would  scarcely  enable  a  young  practitioner  to  identify  a 
case  of  that  terrible  disease ;  and  an  unlearned  man,  listening 
to  the  discussion  of  the  causes  and  sjrmptoms  of  hydrophobia, 
might  be  excused  for  asking  what  part  is  played  by  the  bite 
of  the  mad  dog,  and  of  what  is  the  shuddering  at  water  a 
symptom.  Another  genus  in  the  Zoonomia  contains  fifteen 
species  of  diseases,  beginning  with  winking  and  ending  with 
external  parasites.  Again,  the  genus  of  decreased  irritative 
action  of  the  sanguiferous  system  includes,  among  its  seven- 
teen species,  fainting,  monorrhagia,  and  scurvy. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  objections  may  be  raised 
against  every  truth ;  but,  on  ihe  other  hand,  an  ingenious  man 
can  bring  facts  to  sustain  any  theory.  Cicero  affirms  that  no 
proposition  can  be  invented  so  absurd  that  some  philosopher 
has  not  already  seriously  maintained  it.  It  does  not  follow 
that  mankind  is  incapable  of  attaining  truth;  but  it  does 
follow  that  we  should  examine  both  sides,  and  examine  witb 
care ;  we  must  not  suffer  '^  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  to  be 
filled  with  loose  and  unfounded  speculations."  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  fault  of  Erasmus  Darwin  and  of  that  school 
of  writers  with  which  he  is  naturally  affiliated.  It  would 
not  be  at  all  strange  if  his  classification  of  diseases  should  be 
revived  and  made  the  foundation  of  a  new  school  of  medical 
practice.  The  great  Sclat  with  which  his  grandson  has 
revived  and  expanded  the  speculations  of  the  grandfather 
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upon  evolution  would  be  a  yaloable  advertisement  for  such  a 
medical  school.  Nor  would  this  revival  of  the  erroneous 
fheories  of  the  Zoonomia  be  an  unmixed  evil ;  for  there  are 
many  important  truths  and  fruitful  suggestions  in  the  volumes. 
Moreover,  the  revival  of  Dr.  Darwin's  manifestly  erroneous 
nosology  and  therapeutics  might  lead  some  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  his  doctrines  of  evolution  to  look  more  narrowly 
at  the  evidence,  and  see  whether  there  also  some  loose  and 
imfounded  speculations  may  not  have  crept  in.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  Darwin's  nosology  may  be  wrong,  and 
his  view  of  evolution  correct;  yet  in  the  Zoonomia  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  classification  of  diseases  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  his  views  of  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion of  species,  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  the  latter  to 
have  also  errors  in  its  foundation. 

The  great  a  priori  argument  of  the  elder  Darwin  is  ignored 
by  the  younger ;  and  indignantiy  repudiated  by  many  of  his 
followers.  Yet  that  argument  remains  to-day  the  strongest 
argument  in  favor  of  evolution ;  it  is  analogous,  if  not  iden- 
tical, with  Maupertuis's  grand  theological  dogma  of  the  least 
action.  It  is  more  consonant  with  our  conceptions  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  infinite  power  to  suppose  that  the  first  race  of 
creatures  were  made  capable  of  evolving  all  subsequent  races. 
The  law  of  parsimony  requires  us  to  make  that  hjrpothesis  ; 
provided  tliat  hypothesis  is  possible,  and  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  facts.  But  even  if  evolution  is  possible,  there  may  be 
various  modes  of  effecting  the  evolution.  Different  scientific 
romancers  have  imagined  different  ways — some  natural,  some 
miraculous,  some  very  slow,  some  very  rapid.  The  debates 
of  modern  scientific  associations  in  their  sections  of  natural 
history  remind  one,  by  the  fertility  and  wildness  of  imagina- 
tion displayed,  of  the  debates  of  the  schoolmen  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Dr.  Darwin  and  Charles  Darwin  suppose  the  forces 
of  evolution  to  have  been  exceedingly  gradual,  occupying 
countiess  millions  of  ages.  Both  these  writers  are  men  of 
wonderful  learning,  of  evidentiy  attractive  personal  character, 
and  express  themselves  in  a  dear  and  taking  style.    The 
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one  created  a  furor  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  the 
other,  a  wider  and  wilder  furor  now.  Tet  their  doctrine 
that  the  transformation  of  one  species  into  another  has  been  by 
an  exceedingly  slow  and  gradual  process  is  encompassed  mOx 
many  difficulties ;  and  the  two  facts  relied  upon  as  its  prin- 
cipal supports  seem  to  me  completely  illusory.  The  first  of 
these  facts  is  the  variability  of  species.  By  domestication 
and  culture  and  by  variation  in  natural  surroundings  the  off- 
spring of  one  original  parent  are  observed  to  become  very 
different  in  character.  The  second  fact  is,  that  the  species 
and  genera  frequently  appear  to  shade  into  each  other; 
between  any  two  forms,  however  closely  adjacent,  we  can, 
if  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens,  find  intermediate 
forms.  This  is  the  second  of  the  cardinal  facts  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  Darwinism  rests.  Now,  I  do  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  truth  of  Darwinism ;  but  I  say  that  these  two 
facts  are  not  conclusive,  even  as  proof  of  the  transformation 
of  species,  much  less,  of  their  gradual  transformation. 

Organic  beings  are  primarily  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  forms  in  space ;  the  classification  of  them  by  nata- 
ralists  depends  upon  their  variations  of  form.  The  classifi- 
cation of  organic  beings  is  a  question,  therefore,  of  geometry, 
and  is  to  be  criticised  by  geometric  canons.  All  physical 
investigations,  indeed,  must  ultimately  be  brought  under 
mathematical  law ;  since  they  all  investigate  phenomena  of 
space  and  time,  and  are  to  be  dealt  with  only  by  virtne  of 
our  ability  to  reduce  them  to  symmetrical  conceptions  of 
space  and  time,  that  is,  to  treat  them  as  the  embodiment 
of  mathematical  functions.  Whatever  be  the  efficient  cause 
acting  to  determine  the  form  of  a  nascent  embryo,  and  how- 
ever much  its  action  may  be  modified  by  circumstances,  it 
shows  to  the  careful  observer  at  least  a  tendency  to  act 
according  to  precise  geometric  law;  and  had  we  sufficient 
knowledge  and  sufficient  analytic  skill,  the  mathematical 
equations  of  vegetable  and  animal  forms  could  be  given  pre- 
cisely  as  the  equations  of  crystalline  forms  have  been  j^ven. 
Instances  of  tins  have  already  been  shown  in  the  law  of 
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phyllotaxis,  and  in  the  redaction  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
embryos  to  analytic  equations. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  about  to  be  illogical  nor  unreasonable, 
in  taking  a  geometrical  illustration  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
arguing  for  evolution  from  the  variation  of  species  and  from 
the  insensible  gradation  of  forms.  It  will  not  be  arguing 
from  analogy,  but  only  taking  a  simpler  example  in  the  very 
same  problem.  Geometry  and  morphology  ai*e  alike  a 
classification  of  foiins  in  space.  Let  us  consider,  therefore, 
the  possible  variations  of  an  ellipse.  It  may  vary  ad  libitum 
as  to  the  scale  on  which  it  is  drawn  —  from  the  stellar  orbit 
to  that  of  a  vibrating  atom.  It  may  also  vary  without  limit 
in  regard  to  eccentricity  —  even  inverting  itself,  and  becoming 
a  hyperbola.  But,  start  with  the  conception  of  an  ellipse, 
and  you  cannot  make  it  become  anything  else  whatever  than 
a  conic  section.  Its  variations  seem,  in  certain  directions, 
tmlimited ;  but  in  other  directions  it  has  no  power  whatever 
to  vary.  The  same  is  true  of  everyother  curve.  All  curves 
have  a  great  flexibility  or  power  of  variation  in  certain  di- 
rections ;  while  in  other  directions  they  are  absolutely  fixed.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable,  a  priori^  that  species  and  genera,  which 
like  curves  are  to  be  defined  by  laws  of  space,  have  the  like 
elasticity  in  some  directions,  the  like  rigidity  in  others.  We 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  any  species  may  vary  into  any  and 
every  other  species.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  a  genetic 
connection  with  a  coiomon  ancestry  can  be  traced,  even  in 
thought,  between  two  species  taken  at  random ;  for  such  con- 
nection cannot  be  traced  between  two  curves  taken  at  random. 

Now,  let  us  take  any  other  curve  than  the  ellipse  —  an 
elastic  curve,  for  example.  The  elastic  curve  may  simply 
wave,  or  its  waves  may  rise  until  they  interlap ;  they  may 
all  be  compressed  into  a  figure  eight ;  they  may  revert  into 
kinks ;  they  may  revert  into  one  single  loop  or  kink ;  they  may 
roll  like  epitrochoids ;  the  rolls  may  tighten  into  a  circle ; 
and  this  circle  is  perhaps  indistinguishable  by  the  microscope 
from  the  circle  formed  when  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse 
becomes  zero.    Darwinism  might  say.  Here  the  ellipse  runs 
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^"'^^o  the  form  of  a  circle,  there  the  elastic  curve  runs  into 
form  of  a  circle,  and  the  highest  power  of  the  microscope 
^ws  no  difference  in  those  circles;  the  ellipse  and  the 
Btic  curve  are  therefore  one.  But  the  geometer  replies 
t  it  does  not  follow.  I  apply  the  microscope  of  the  cal- 
us,  infinitely  more  powerful  than  your  best  Tolles,  and 
i  the  circle  of  the  ellipse  to  be  a  single  line,  while  that  of 
elastic  curve  is  an  infinitely  multiple  one ;  the  one  form 
mot  pass  into  the  other. 

!t  appears  to  me  that,  in  like  manner,  one  who  has  an 
[mate  knowledge  of  organic  life  might  answer  the  arga- 
nt  for  the  common  descent  of  two  genera  based  on  the 
urrence  of  intermediate  forms  insensibly  bridging  the 
Lsm  between  them.  The  future  botanist  may  point  out 
binctions  between  species  and  genera  which  now  seem 
'un  together.  Even  at  present,  common  sense  and  common 
)wledge  distinguish  infallibly  between  things  which  no 
mtific  investigation  can  distinguish.  For  example,  no 
n  in  common  life  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  a  given 
it  is  a  plum  or  a  cherry ;  yet  no  botanist  can  define  the 
^erenpe  between  the  two.  Nor  can  the  botanist  readily 
cribe  the  difference  between  oaks  and  chestnuts,  and  yet 
ry  woodman  knows  it.  If  there  is  really  a  difference 
ween  them  to-day,  surely  the  difficulty  of  defining  it  does 
show  that  it  formerly  did  not  exist. 
The  value  of  Darwinism  as  a  mnemonic  and  as  a  goide 
the  investigation  of  the  affiliations  of  organic  beings  is 
nowledged.  But  the  value  arises  from  its  assumption  of 
lution,  much  more  than  from  its  assumption  of  that  evo- 
ion  having  been  through  insensible  variations ;  and  this 
uliarity,  which  distinguishes  Darwinism  from  otlier  forms 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  seems  to  me  a  source  of  very 
LOUS  danger  to  one  who  is  seeking  the  truth,  and  who 
hes  to  see  the  highest  and  the  widest  truths.  The  dis- 
nination  of  differences  is  really  the  most  important 
ction  of  intellect,  and  is  to  be  jealously  guarded  against 
f  usurpation  on  the  part  of  its  companion  power— the 
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power  to  perceive  likenesses.  The  mode  in  which  Dr.  Dar- 
win's philosophy  leads  to  this  danger  will  be  seen  hj  con- 
sidering his  treatment  of  beauty.  That  he  had  the  sense  of 
beauty  is  shown  by  many  of  his  writings;  but  when  he 
undertook  to  set  forth  an  explanation  of  our  sense  of  beauty, 
he  was  so  eager  to  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
to  his  four  laws  of  irritation,  sensation,  volition,  and  associa- 
tion, tliat  he  made  beauty  wholly  subjective,  wholly  dependent 
on  association.  He  denied  the  existence  of  harmony  or 
proportion  either  in  space  or  time.  All  the  pleasure  which 
we  feel  in  hearing  music,  or  in  looking  at  buildings,  statues, 
pictures,  landscapes,  he  resolved  into  the  pleasure  of  associa- 
tion with  the  earliest  gratifications  of  the  senses. 

Yet  it  has  been  securely  established,  by  experiments  and 
investigations  made  with  the  utmost  care,  that  the  sense  of 
beauty  does  not  arise  from  arbitrary  associations  in  the  mind 
of  the  percipient,  but  from  what  paradoxically  may  be  called 
an  unconscious  perception  of  something  in  tlie  object  itself. 
In  beautiful  colors,  beautiful  tones,  beautiful  harmonies, 
beautiful  figures,  it  is  discovered  that  the  predominant  ratios 
of  times  and  spaces  generally  involve  only  the  four  first 
prime  numbers  2,  8,  5,  and  7.  The  beauty  of  an  object  is 
in  proportion  to  the  simplicity  of  tlie  law  governing  the  com- 
binations of  these  four  numbers,  and  also  to  the  multiplicity 
of  the  results  arising  from  that  combination.  In  phyllotaxis, 
for  example,  we  have  this  exceedingly  simple  law,  that  the 
space  between  two  successive  leaves  divides  the  whole  space 
around  the  stem  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio.  The  law 
involves  numerically  only  the  primes  2, 8,  and  5,  but  involves 
them  in  such  a  form  that  it  is  not  cognizable  by  human 
senses.  In  the  actual  embodiments,  however,  of  the  law  in 
the  v^etable  world,  both  the  angle  of  successive  leaves  and 
our  sight  of  it  are  subject  to  interferences  —  interferences 
which  make  the  law  cognizable  by  the  sense  of  beauty  in  all 
the  endless  variety  of  the  forms  of  sea-weeds,  lichens,  mosses, 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Anotlier  example  may  be  found  in  music,  which  Erasmus 
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Darwin  distinctly  says  pleases  only  by  arbitrary  association. 
Yet  the  mathematical  analysis  of  mnsic  is  complete.  In  its 
rhythm  the  simplicity  is  so  great  that  no  other  prime  numbers 
are  introduced  from  the  division  of  measures  up  to  the 
arrangement  of  movements  than  2  and  3 ;  and  yet  the  variety 
of  rhythms  is  innumerable.  In  the  harmony  of  chords  two 
additional  primes,  6  and  7,  are  introduced.  Now,  the  ha> 
mony  of  different  ages  and  of  different  nations  varies ;  but 
in  the  most  cultivated  and  musical  nations  there  has  been  a 
steadily  growing  inclination  toward  a  certain  style  of  har- 
mony ;  and  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  numerical  relations 
in  the  various  styles,  it  is  discovered  that  the  musical 
instinct  has  not  been  at  fault;  it  has  steadily  gone  on, 
dropping  that  which  can  be  shown  to  be  arithmetically  less 
perfect  and  clinging  to  that  which  is  arithmetically  more 
perfect,  to  that  which  keeps  in  prominence  the  simplest 
primes,  2,  8,  5,  and  7,  but  combines  them  in  the  greatest 
variety  of  combination.    Alexander  Pope  thought  it 

"  Strange  that  sach  difference  there  shonld  be 
'Twixt  Tweedle<tmn  and  Tweedle-dee  1 " 

And  Erasmus  Darwin  said  there  was  no  difference;  bat 
modern  physics  and  modem  music  show  that  the  difference 
between  styles  of  music  is  as  real  and  immutable  as  the 
difference  between  an  ellipse  and  an  elastic  curve. 

Charles  Darwin  seems  to  me  to  be  sajring  to  botany  and 
zoology  precisely  what  his  grandfather  said  to  mnsic  and 
architecture,  and  to  be  just  as  deeply  in  error  in  saying 
it.  If  music  depends  for  its  expression,  as  Dr.  Darwin 
thought,  simply  upon  accidental  association  of  ideas,  —  so 
that  ^^  Batti,  batti,"  may  just  as  well  be  called  and  sung 
"  Gently,  Lord,  oh  gently  lead  us,"  in  a  community  ignorant 
of  its  origin,  —  then  music  is  unworthy  of  the  high  devotion 
paid  to  it  by  those  who,  with  Wagner,  esteem  it  the  most 
direct,  truthful,  and  powerful  of  all  the  modes  in  which  the 
human  soul  can  utter  its  deepest  self ;  nay,  it  is  unworth j  of 
study  by  any  serious,  earnest  man.  But  in  this  case  the 
mathematician  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  musician,  and 
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demonstrated  that  the  fashions  which  have  gradually  become 
antiquated  in  music  have  mathematically  deserved  their 
failure ;  and  that  the  modes  which  have  increased  in  favor 
among  earnest,  cultivated  people  have  a  demonstrable  mathe- 
matical superiority,  which  in  all  probability  is  the  cause  of 
their  aesthetic  conquests. 

And  if  the  species  and  genera,  families,  orders,  and  classes 
in  the  organic  world  have  been  produced  as  Charles  Darwin 
says,  through  the  gradual  variation  of  the  species,  and  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest, — the  whole  being  the  present  accidental 
and  still  slowly  shifting  result  of  an  accidental  balance  of 
forces,  —  then  the  classifications  of  organic  beings  is  un- 
worthy the  labor  bestowed  on  it  by  such  men  as  Aristotie, 
Linnaeus,  Cuvier,  De  Candolle,  and  Agassiz.  If  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  species  (granting  there  has  been  one)  has  taken 
I^ace  in  the  Darwinian  method,  then  the  labors  of  these  nat- 
uralists become  as  worthless  as  the  conversation  between 
Polonius  and  Hamlet  on  the  shifting  form  of  a  cloud.  For- 
tunately, for  the  interests  of  truth  and  of  man  there  are  in- 
stinctive faiths  in  our  intellect,  which  the  sophistry  of  our 
reasoning  never  destroys.  Could  we,  as  modern  Darwinism 
bids  us  do,  destroy  our  faith  in  the  real  existence  of  order, 
symmetry,  plan,  in  the  mfiverse,  we  should  also  destroy  all 
interest  in  studying  it ;  the  study  of  nature  would  become 
then  a  mere  amusement  like  the  finding  of  profiles  on  moun- 
tain crags,  or  of  faces  in  the  crowded  petals  of  a  rose.  The 
best  students  of  natural  science  have  believed  that  the  dis- 
tinctions in  nature  are  real,  and  sharply  defined,  even  where 
we  fail  to  discover  the  line ;  and  that  their  work  was  dis- 
covery, not  invention  ;  they  have  agreed  with  the  Hebrew 
Psabnist,  rather  than  with  Oomte  concerning  the  language 
of  the  sky. 

And  as  the  mathematician  has  brought  demonstration  to 
the  aid  of  aesthetics  in  music,  so  shall  he  in  the  future  bring 
demonstration  to  the  aid  of  the  naturalist  who  reverentiy 
believes  that  in  his  essay  at  classification  he  is  partly  decypher- 
ing  and  reading  a  divine  plan  of  infinite  simplicity  in  its 
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apparent  complexity.  As  Erasmus  Darwin  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  harmony  of  proportions  and  tones  is  depend- 
ent on  accidental  associations  of  ideas,  so  Charles  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  harmony  of  organic  f  onns  is  dependent 
on  accidental  associations  of  circumstances.  The  beautiful 
harmonies  of  music,  and  of  coloring,  and  the  beautiful  pro- 
portions, not  only  of  temples,  but  of  plants  and  animals,  arise 
from  the  fulfilment  of  simple  numerical  relations ;  in  that 
particular  modem  investigations  confirm  the  prophecies  of 
Pythagoras. 

The  mathematical  student  believes  that  the  organic  worlds 
are  built  upon  simple  original  formulae,  which  admit  of  an 
inmiense  variety  of  definite  changes.  He  looks  for  the  day 
when  the  botanist  and  geologist,  having  drunk  deeper 
draughts  from  the  Darwinian  spring  and  become  sober  again, 
shall  discover  and  define  more  sharply  distinctions  between 
forms  which  they  are  now  confusing.  He  trusts  that  the 
mathematician  will  finally  be  able  to  discover  simple  equa- 
tions which  will  express  by  changes  in  the  constants,  the 
varieties  of  organic  forms.  The  first  steps  towards  such 
mathematical  natural  history  have  already  been  taken  by 
Peirce  in  his  Lectures  on  Analytical  Morphology. 

Dr.  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  was  closely  connected 
with  his  scheme  of  classifying  diseases ;  the  most  signal 
defect  of  that  scheme  was  its  failure  to  recognize  any  other 
differences  than  differences  of  degree.    There  was  no  sharp- 
ness of  definition  anywhere.    It  is,  I  confess,  patent  to  every 
eye  that  some  disorders  in  the  human  system  have  this 
indefinite  character.    There  seems  to  be  no  dividing  line 
between  the  highest  state  of  health  and  complete  disorgani- 
zation and  prostration ;  the  one  runs  into  the  other  more 
gradually  than  the  oaks  into  the  chestnuts.    But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are,  certainly,  some  diseases  which  are  sharply- 
defined.    The  modern  microscope,  modern  chemical  reagents, 
and  the  modern  spirit  of  experimental  science  are  producing 
indisputable  results  in  this  field.    The  revulsion  from  Dar- 
win's method  of  classifying  diseases  will,  we  think,  be  followed 
by  revulsion  from  its  method  of  classifying  organic  beings. 
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The  first  duty  of  every  student,  and  of  students  oi 
natural  sciences  as  well,  is  to  seek  for  the  truth,  wherei 
may  lie.  That  the  student  may  also  be  assured  thai 
tmth  is  always  more  likely  to  be  found  by  one  who  sec 
with  reverent  awe ;  by  one  who,  rejoicing  in  that  whic 
has  been  permitted  to  unfold,  remembers  also  that,  ii 
words  of  Emerson, "  Nature  never  became  a  toy  to  a 
spirit."  The  higher  one's  aim,  the  higher  is  likely  to  b 
attainment ;  and  no  aim  can  be  higher  than  the  aim  r 
ently  to  read,  gratefully  to  obey,  the  teaching  of  the  Inj 
Spirit  which  framed  the  worlds. 


ARTICLE    IV. 
SUCCOTH  AND  PENUEL  NOT  YET  IDENTIFIED. 

BT  FROn80OB  J.  A.  PAJITB,  FHJ>. 

An  identification  of  Succoth  and  Penuel  published  ii 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October  last  ought  not  to  pass  wil 
review.  An  obligation,  perhaps,  rests  upon  every  one  i 
ially  informed  on  the  subject,  to  apprise  biblical  stuc 
whether  the  opinion  therein  expressed  can  be  relied  up( 
not.  Having  thoroughly  explored  every  portion  of  Eaf 
Palestine  from  the  Arnon  to  Damascus  two  and  three  ] 
before  Dr.  Merrill's  observations,  and  now  having  given 
years  of  study,  aided  by  every  work  of  reference  that  c 
be  desired,  to  its  geography  and  places  in  a  biblical  ] 
of  view,  I  might  be  expected  to  judge  intelligently  respci 
the  merits  of  this  proposition.  Though  extremely  relu< 
to  speak  adversely  to  any  proposal  he  may  make,  I  am 
pelled  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Merrill's  view  for  many  reai 
among  others  the  following. 

General  Considerations. 

1.  The  topographical  character  of  the  valley  forbid 
From  the  point  where  the  Z&rq&  approaches  the  regie 
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)  Jordan,  as  far  up  as  the  ford  of  JSrSsh  called  Meshra' 
Zubliyeh,  its  ravine  is  a  profound  chasm,  comparable  only 
the  abyss-like  canons  in  the  territories  and  mountains  of 
p  far  West.  On  the  north  a  mountain  rises  directly 
v^ard,  and  scarcely  pauses  in  ascent  to  its  summit  at  an 
vation  of  fully  five  thousand  feet.  On  the  south  a  wall 
rock  and  earth  lifts  up  from  seven  to  twelve  hundred 
it  in  height,  whose  summit,  by  the  wear  of  lateral  wadies, 
:es  the  form  of  headlands  or  jfl-ecipitous  bluffs  jutting  ont 
rard  the  stream.  The  bed  is  for  the  most  part  a  wild,  rug- 
i  cleft,  ascending  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  feet  per  mile, 
her  obstructed  by  rocks  laid  bare,  or  half  closed  by  great 
►cks  rolled  down  from  the  hill-sides.  Here  and  there  a 
el  or  a  little  opening  may  happen,  but  such  gaps  are 
bremely  few.  Aside  from  these  rare  places  the  depths  of 
5  gorge  would  never  be  visited  by  man,  except  for  the 
cessity  of  drink  in  summer's  drouth  or  of  crossing  from 
B  mountain  to  the  other.  Far  down  in  this  narrow  channel 
3  stream  of  the  Z5rq&  flows  with  great  swiftness,  generally 
rapids,  often  in  cascades,  always  dashing  noisily  against 
i  stones  of  its  bed  or  sides,  and  in  unceasing  windings. 
Now  this  valley  was  always  practically  uninhabitahle. 
le  bed  of  the  stream  is  infested  with  the  spiny  zizyphns, 
ckets  of  oleander,  now  and  then  a  dwarfed  plane-tree, 
my  reeds,  and  with  them  many  wild  boars,  but  the  moment 
i  limit  of  water  is  passed  the  mountain-sides  afford  nothing 
latever  beside  thin,  wiry  broom  or  roetam  bushes.  It  never 
aid  support  inhabitants,  or  their  necessary  flocks.  Men 
ly  have  dwelt  on  Tiilfll  edh-DhShab,  chosing  it  on  account 
the  easily  defensible  character  of  the  hill-tops,  and  finding 
rtial  subsistence  on  an  opening  lower  down  stream,  but 
jy  were  not  many  in  number.  People  could  not  live  in  the 
pths  of  the  valley  on  account  of  extreme  aridity,  intense 
at,  and  want  of  air.  Even  as  high  up  stream  as  Ifeshra' 
Zubliyeh  Captain  Warren  found  *  the  heat  excessive/  It 
■ikes  one  with  surprise  to  find  that  men  did  not  live  ^n 
ies  along  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Jordan,  or  even  on  its 
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this  part  of  the  Zfaqft,  and  took  the  ch-cuitous  route  rather 
than  force  its  passage.  There  are  several  meshra's  between 
that  of  es-Zubliyeh,  or  the  ford  of  JSrSsh,  and  the  region  of 
Tulfil  edh-Dh8h8b,  but  they  are  watering  rather  than  fording 
places,  and  both  Arabs  and  inhabitants  of  Jebel  'Ajliin 
assured  me  that  they  never  ventured  to  cross  them  except 
in  low  water  at  the  end  of  summer,  and.that  even  then  it 
was  a  matter  of  extreme  peril  on  account  of  the  depth 
and  swiftness  of  water.  At  the  best  ford  of  all,  called 
Meshra'  en-Nferfiniyeh,  below  Burmfi,  on  the  path  leading 
over  to  Jebel  'Ausha*  and  on  to  es-SSlt,  the  current  was 
indeed  so  swift  in  the  month  of  July  that  my  horse  was 
swept  off  his  legs,  and  recovered  them  only  after  a  great 
struggle.  This  was  the  only  path  and  crossing  Jacob  could 
take.  He  was  laden  with  all  goods  acquired  in  the  land  of 
Laban,  and  was  enbumbered  with  flocks  of  every  kind.  His 
wives  and  sons  were  set  upon  camels ;  but  camels  could  by 
no  means  make  their  way  down  the  northern  mountain-side. 
Judging  from  my  own  experience — I  was  obliged  to  dismount 
and  lead  my  horse  down  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  particu- 
larly the  last,  it  was  so  abrupt  and  rocky,  a  regular  break- 
neck descent;  and  harem-bearing  camels,  it  will  be  seen, 
could  not  then  make  their  way  where  lightly  loaded  horses 
or  mules  cannot  go  now.  His  present  to  Esau  indicates  an 
untold  number  of  other  camels  with  their  young.  Laban 
followed  like>mounted  in  haste;  much  less  would  he  have 
passed  over  this  impracticable  chasm.  Besides,  Jacob  brought 
with  him  large  droves  of  kine  and  bulls,  asses  and  foals, 
goats,  rams,  and  ewes  so  near  the  time  of  parturition  that 
the  slighest  hardship  would  have  caused  the  whole  flock  to 
die.  All  these  flocks  could  not  be  forded  across  the  lower 
ZSrqft  at  such  a  spot  as  Meshra'  en-Nasr&nfyeh,  the  only- 
place  where  nature  affords  approach  by  a  precarious  foot- 
path. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  was  ^^  that  same  night " 
that  Jacob,  lodged  on  the  north  side  of  the  Jabbok,  by  night 
sent  the  present  over  before  him,  while  he  remained  with  the 
company  until  he  rose  up  later  in  the  night  and  sent  his 
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family  over  the  forS,  remaining  himself  on  the  north  side 
till  the  dawn  of  day.  Now  there  is  no  space  whatever  for 
encampment  beside  the  stream  ZSrqft  at  the  above-named 
ford,  the  only  one  open  to  his  choice,  so  that  Jacob  must 
have  had  his  camp  high  on  the  mountain-side.  This  neces- 
sitates the  sending  of  his  entire  flocks,  herds  of  cattle, 
family-laden  camels,  etc.,  down  that  precipitous,  dangerous, 
mountain-side  in  the  depths  and  black  obscurity  of  night. 
Such  a  thing  was  an  utter  impossibility.  Jacob's  crossing 
was  made  at  no  great  distance  from  Penuel ;  and  if  it  could 
not  be  done  at  the  best  fording-place  of  all,  how  much  less 
at  another !  Farther  down  stream,  near  Ttilul  edh-DhShftb, 
there  is  no  descent  to  a  passage,  and  were  there  any  it  would 
be  a  much  worse  one. 

Not  to  be  alone  in  this  report  of  the  ZSrq&'s  topography, 
let  me  call  attention  to  facts  reported  by  R.  Doergens.  From 
near  Burm&  onward  he  reports :  "  Here  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  high  northern  brink  of  tlie  veiy  considerable  Wadi 
Zerka.  Early  the  next  morning  we  set  out  to  pass  t&is 
wadi ;  at  first  our  path  was  not  very  steep,  but  the  deeper 
we  went  down  so  much  more  considerable  was  the  sinking, 
and  so  much  more  rocky  was  the  ground.  . . .  The  place 
where  we  crossed  the  river  I  found  lying  one  hundred  feet 
below  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  while  Burma  from  which  we 
set  out  lay  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  same  level,  so 
tliat  thus  we  had  descended  from  Burma  to  the  depth  of 
nineteen  hundred  feet.  In  order  to  do  it  we  had  taken  an 
hour  and  a  half.  When  now  we  rode  up  out  of  the  Wadi 
Zerka  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  valley,  we  were  engaged  in 
considerable  and  prolonged  climbing."  ^  His  place  of  cross- 
ing, below  Burm&,  was  Meshra'  en-Nasr&nJyeh.  All  altitudes 
or  depressions  observed  by  Doergens  were  taken  not  with 
aneroids,  but  by  a  barometer,  which  at  the  end  of  his  circuit 
was  found  to  be  unharmed  and  unchanged. 

2.  This  identification  requires  a  course  for  Jacob,  in  his 
journey,  directly  opposite  to  the  true  necessary  one.    The 

^  Beise  in  das  Ost-Jordan-Land,  s.  417. 
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narrative  speaks  of  the  passage  of  the  JAbbok  as  one,  and  as 
a  single  one.  Had  there  been  more  the  Bible  would  not 
have  spoken  of  one.  If  the  Scripture  account  implies  any- 
thing more  than  it  expresslj  sajs,  it  implies  that  Jacob  came 
to  the  Jabbok  for  the  first  time  and  crossed  it  for  the  last 
time  in  the  one  ford  spoken  of  so  particularly.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  suppose  there  was  a  second,  or  a  third,  or  an  in- 
definite number  of  crossings.  But  this  proposition  fixes 
Succoth,  the  place  Jacob  reached  next  after  passing  Fennel, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  2iSrq&  or  Jabbok ;  it  thus  causes 
Jacob  to  appear  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jabbok  and  to  cross 
over  to  the  north  side.  Then  Jacob  did  not  meet  Esau,  who 
certainly  came  from  Seir  in  the  south ;  but  Esau  followed  m 
the  wake  of  Jacob  and  overtook  him  soon  after  leaving 
Fennel.  This  stands  in  plain  conflict  with  the  Scriptural 
statements,  ^<  And  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and 
behold  Esau  came."  ^^  And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him."  ^  So 
Esau  returned  to  Seir." 

8.  This  identification  is  made  independently  of  Mahanaim, 
and  cannot  be  brought  to  agree  with  any  possible  site  for  it 
Whoever  undertakes  to  say  where  Penuel  is  must  first  show 
where  Mahanaim  was,  in  order  that  the  Scriptural  require- 
ment may  be  seen  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  scarcely  posrible  that 
Dr.  Merrill  would  say  that  Burm&  used  to  be  M^b<^"ft^'" ;  at 
all  events  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  do  so.  JS]^sh,he 
thinks,  "  can  be  identified  beyond  dispute  "  with  Eamoth- 
gilead.  And  Mahanaim  he  excludes  from  the  valley  of  the 
Z&rq&  by  the  declaration  that  his  site  seems  to  be  indicated 
as  Fennel  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  line  of  tiie 
Jabbok  until  QiQ'at  ZSrq&  is  reached,  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  are  no  ruins  except  fallen 
mills  here  and  there.  And  in  tliis  statement  he  is  quite 
exact,  in  so  far  as  it  certainly  is  true  there  is  no  ruined  site 
in  the  line  of  the  Z&rq&  that  could  have  been  Mahanaim  of 
old.  The  Scripture  conditions  are  these :  Jacob  lodged  in 
Mahanaim,  rose  up  that  same  night,  and  in  the  dead  of  night 
passed  on  to  the  bank  of  Jabbok,  sent  over  his  family,  stayed 
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behind  till  dawn,  tiien  passed  over  or  onward  and  reached 
Fennel  at  sunrise.  Now,  then,  Mahanaim  stood  quite  nearly 
related  to  the  Jabbok,  so  near  that  from  it  the  latter  could 
be  reached  between  midnight  and  sometime  prior  to  day- 
break. But  Dr.  Merrill  does  not  name  any  such  spot  for 
Mahanaim,  and  for  the  reason  that  near  his  site  for  Penuel 
he  knew  of  no  such  place  for  Mahanaim.  From  earlier,  care- 
ful, and  exhaustive  research  for  these  places  in  this  very 
region  I  am  able  to  say  that  within  the  required  distance 
from  TiiliQ  edh-DhSh&b  there  is  no  locality  or  ruin  in  exist- 
ence corresponding  to  Mahanaim.  The  two  hills  of  T&lul 
edh-DhSh&b,  with  the  duality,  of  building  upon  them,  would 
in  this  respect  much  better  fit  Mahanaim  than  Penuel ;  and 
yet  Mahanaim  was  not  there. 

« 
Considerations  forbidding  Penuel  at  TuMl  edh-Dhdhab. 

1.  The  name  Tulill  edh-DhSh&b  is  not  a  modern  one.  At 
least,  the  presumption  is  that  the  name  is  an  old  one,  and  as 
ancient  as  any  in  Ihe  country,  not  excepting  JU'M  or  Een'sLn; 
and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  Dr.  Merrill  to  show  that 
it  is  a  new  one  as  he  alleges,  before  he  proceeds  to  argue  for 
a  totally  different  name  on  the  spot  in  biblical  times.  The 
truth  is,  Dh^Sb  might  be  pronounced  ZShfib  in  Arabic,  and 
whether  sounded  DhSh&b  or  ZShSb  it  is  the  very  same  word 
as  the  Hebrew  Zahab,  and  dates  without  doubt  from  Hebrew 
times.  Edh-DhahSb  is  precisely  what  the  Scripture  expresses 
by  Dizahab,  Where  is  Gold,  though  the  places  may  not  be 
identical. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  in  earliest  times  men  called 
these  hills  Zahab,  and  that  this  name  has  clung  to  them  ever 
since,  unmodified  in  passing  from  one  tongue  to  another. 
And  what  might  have  been  the  origin  of  the  term  Zahab  ? 
The  occasion  of  the  name  lies  simply  either  in  the  color  or 
in  the  metalliferous  nature  of  the  ground,  or  both  combined. 
Tlie  root  zahab  signifies  to  shines  to  glitter^  to  be  yellow^ 
as  gold  ;  whence  it  is  applied  to  any  metal  yellow  or  resem- 
bling gold,  even  to  anything  yellow  like  gold,  as  to  olive-oil 
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from  its  golden  color,  and  to  the  golden  brightness  of  a  sun- 
set sky.  Now  the  color  of  these  two  mounds  called  Tiilul 
edh-DhShab  is  yellowish,  uniform  and  clear,  thus  conspicuous 
as  far  from  the  heights  above  as  the  configuration  of  the 
cafion  permits  them  to  be  seen.  Nay  more  than  this.  The 
sandstone  rock  of  the  region  is  metalliferous,  abundantly 
bearing  metallic  ores,  in  structure  resembling  native  metal. 
On  weather-worn  surfaces  of  the  rock  all  over  the  northern 
mountain-side  little  sharp  spurs  up  to  irregular  masses 
stand  out  like  studs,  which  may  be  knocked  off  by  a  kick  of 
the  toe  and  brought  away.  These  projecting  specimens  simi- 
lar to  native  metal  afford  a  yellow  surface  when  broken  or 
cut,  and  as  an  ore  resembling  that  of  gold  in  all  likelihood 
would  receive  the  term  Zahab  from  primitive  people.  In  an- 
cient times,  no  doubt,  the  very  rock  of  Tulfil  edh-DhShSb 
shared  this  metalliferous  deposit,  and  perhaps  for  a  more 
than  usual  amount  gathered  there  received  the  name  The 
Hills  of  Gk»ld  pre-eminently.  Quite  likely  a  remarkable 
opening  on  one  side  of  one  of  the  mounds  is  the  mouth  of  an 
abandoned  mine.  Until  late  years,  in  the  same  sandstone 
rock,  mines  of  iron  and  other  metals,  copper  the  people  add, 
have  been  worked  near  Burm&,  above  on  the  mountain-side. 

2.  A  change  of  name  from  Penuel  to  another  entirely 
Semitic,  and  capable  of  being  as  old,  is  illogical  and  contrary 
to  custom.  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  very  few 
ancient  appellations  have  disappeared;  nearly  all  of  them 
remain ;  sometimes,  however,  in  forms  scarcely  recognizable, 
quite  rarely  in  shapes  distorted  beyond  discovery.  But  never 
has  one  Hebrew  term  taken  the  place  of  another  Hebrew  name 
and  come  down  to  our  own  day  instead  of  the  original  one. 

8.  The  space  between  the  stream  and  the  top  of  either 
one  of  these  hills  is  too  short  for  Penuel.  The  Zfirq&  flowB 
at  their  very  base,  in  fact  between  tiiem.  Dr.  Merrill  does 
not  claim  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  for  their 
height,  and  this  would  indicate  only  little  more  than  foctr 
hundred  feet  for  their  slopes.  The  hills  did  not  strike  me  as 
being  even  two  hundred  feet  in  altitude.    All  this  falls  far 
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too  short  of  the  requirement  in  the  narrative.  The  angel  of 
Jehovah  left  off  wrestling  with  Jacob  at  the  first  breaking  of 
day,  and  disappeared  with  the  faintest  light.  *^  Let  me  go, 
for  the  day  breaketh.**  Jacob  then  went  on  his  way,  and 
was  passing  by  Penuel  as  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  fell  upon 
him.  The  case  is  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  Lot.  Now 
the  duration  between  early  dawn  and  sunrise  admits  of  exact 
timing  any  morning  in  Eastern  Palestine,  and  that  duration 
is  about  one  hour ;  it  may  be  slightly  less,  it  may  be  more,  if 
one  begins  with  the  first  signs  of  morning  in  the  eastern  sky. 
Such  a  length  of  duration  implies  not  less  than  two  miles  for 
the  distance  between  the  Jabbok-bank  and  Penuel.  The 
requirement  of  this  time  or  distance  does  not  exist  at  TfilCQ 
edh-DhSh&b. 

4.  There  is  no  highway  through  this  part  of  the  valley, 
and  there  never  was  any.  Dr.  Merrill  speaks  often  .and  at 
length  of  this  valley  as  a  highway,  but  it  is  justifiable  only 
in  that  general  sense  agreeably  to  which  we  look  upon 
every  valley  as  an  avenue  of  travel.  Li  this  instance,  how- 
ever, such  generalization  fails.  The  narrow,  rocky,  rapidly 
Mling  chasm  always  has  been  totally  unfit  for  a  thoroughfare, 
and  the  remams  of  no  old  route  exist  within  its  limits.  In 
my  own  exploration  of  the  lower  Z&rq&  the  chief  pathway 
led  me  up  and  along  on  the  southern  face  of  the  bluff,  and 
this  was  so  rocky  and  perilous  at  certain  places  that  I  had  to 
dismount  and  walk;  my  horse  would  not  take  me  over 
several  points  where  he  had  hard  work  to  keep  on  his  feet, 
and,  had  I  ridden,  where  we  should  have  incurred  imminent 
danger  of  being  dashed  down  two  or  three  hundred  feet  into 
the  bottom  of  the  Z&rq&.  At  TtUdl  edh-DhShSb  one  might 
pick  one's  way  along  either  shelving  side  of  the  valley.  At 
Meshra'  en-NSsrftniyeh  there  was  no  through  route  on 
either  side.  And  from  this  point  as  far  upward  as  Meshra' 
ez-Zubltyeh  no  highway  is  possible.  An  Arab  might  get 
through,  no  doubt,  by  dint  of  exertion  and  difficult  scratching, 
but  no  Arab  wants  to,  and  so  the  thing  is  not  attempted. 
At  Meshra'  ez-Zubltyeh,  the  ford  of  JSrfish,  I  saw  nothing  in 
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the  line  of  a  path  leading  down;  a  dingle  footpath  leads 
from  this  point  upward.    Far  up  this  T&rqSi  valley,  in  what 
may  well  be  termed  the  upper  Z8rqfi,  there  is  a  thoroughfare, 
but  it  comes  down  from  the  eastern  circuit  only  to  turn  oflE 
soon  on  the  north  and  lead  over  the  mountain  to  Damascus. 
No  highway  through  the  lower  ZSrq&  has  ever  been  wanted. 
Dr.  Merrill  seems  to  have  missed  the  real  thorougfa&re  of  this 
region,  and  so  I  will  indicate  the  true  route  taken  in  olden 
times.    It  is  a  Roman  road  marked  throughout  by  excavar 
tions  in  the  hill-sides,  causeways,  pavements  still  intact,  and 
from  time  to  time  groups  of  milenstones.    From  the  Jordan 
vale  it  enters  the  valley  of  the  ZSrqft  only  immediately  to 
turn  out  of  it  up  one  of  the  southern  spurs,  and  to  run  along 
the  inner  side  of  Jebel  Mfisldbtyeh,  passing  the  upper  border 
of  the  large  ruin  called  Elhirbet  el-Haf&yir,  running  on  east- 
ward over  the  terrace  of  the  plateau,  rounding  the  hills  south 
of  Ehirbet  JiT&d,  seeking  now  the  hamlet  styled  Bumaimin, 
passing  through  w&di  and  over  hill  till  it  descends  into  the 
great  Buq'ah,  from  whence  it  emerges  at  the  south-eastern 
corner  at  the  spring  and  ruin  of  Mfibis,  and  proceeds  to  make 
its  way  over  the  upland  to  'Amm&n.    This  well-built  Roman 
road  we  may  be  sure  followed  the  line  of  a  time-honored 
highway  from  the  Jordan  and  Bais&n,  or  even  Shechem 
N&btUlis  to  the  regions  of  the  east.    The  Midianites  were 
not  accustomed  to  roads  in  their  own  country,  did  not 
require  a  highway  to  take  them  to  Western  Palestine,  never 
would  have  reached  there  had  they  strung  themselves  along 
in  single  file,  and  in  their  flight  certainly  did  not  Uinit 
themselves  to  any  narrow  thoroughfare  or  valley.    On  the 
contrary,  they  were  some  powerful  tribe  or  tribes  from  the 
great  south-east  coming  up.  just  as  powerful  BedSwt  tribes 
do  to  the  present  hour,  for  food,  and  the  rich  harvests  of 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine,  foraging  as  they  mo^ed, 
taking  matters  leisurely,  and  sweeping  over  a  broad  area  of 
country.    What  they  wanted  was  to  eat  up  the  land,  and 
gather  up  the  grain  their  hands  had  not  sowed,  on  every 
side.    In  approaching,  the  straightened  Z&rqk  would  neither 
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have  held  them  nor  suited  their  purpose ;  in  departing,  it 
could  have  allowed  them  no  avenue  of  escape.  Dr.  Merrill 
says :  ''  South  of  the  Jabbok,  again,  as  far  as  the  line  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Hasban,  there  is  no  feasible  route  by  which  to 
descend  from  the  eastern  plains  to  the  Jordan  valley.''  There 
are  fully  a  dozen  such  routes ;  on  an  average,  one  for  every 
two  miles  of  latitude. 

5.  The  site  of  Tuldl  edh-DhShSb  affords  no  ruin  commen- 
surate with  the  requirements  of  Penuel.  What  remains 
exist  to  our  day  are  of  a  rude  character,  intended  merely  to 
strengthen  or  fortify  the  heights  of  the  hills.  They  are  not 
ruins  of  a  town  in  any  age,  much  less  relics  of  such  a  great 
ciiy  as  Jeroboam  rebuilt. 

6.  The  ruins  on  the  mounds  of  edh-Dh&h&b  give  no  sign 
of  ever  having  been  provided  with  a  tower.  Gideon  threat- 
ened the  inhabitants  of  Penuel,  ^^  When  I  come  again  in 
peace  I  will  break  down  this  tower."  This  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  in  the  proper  region. 

7.  The  site  was  not  that  of  Penuel,  because  both  inaccessi- 
ble and  insignificant.  Its  depression  below  the  sea-level  must 
be  fully  five  hundred  feet,  perhaps  more.  The  inhabitants  of 
edh-DhShSb,  though  placed  on  low  hill-tops,  were  sunken  in 
a  pit  to  which  there  was  no  easy  access,  and  from  which  no 
ready  egress.  Shut  in  by  hills  on  every  side,  they  enjoyed 
no  outlook  except  toward  heaven.  No  one  would  care  to 
disturb  them ;  they  would  be  able  to  trouble  none  but  them- 
selves. Had  there  been  any  to  want  their  barren  mounds, 
such  could  readily  have  looked  down  from  the  heights  on 
them  as  ants  of  ant-hills,  while  they  would  have  observed 
their  enemies  as  birds  in  the  air.  Such  a  place  was  the  last 
in  Eastern  Palestine  Jeroboam  would  have  selected  for  build- 
ing up.  He  would  not  have  chosen  a  worthless  site  for 
raising  into  the  fort  or  the  metropolis  of  his  dominion  beyond 
Jordan.  Wherever  his  Penuel  was,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
eligible  sites  of  the  country,  one  of  the  most  important 
for  a  town,  desirable  and  healthful  as  a  place  of  residence, 
most  central,  of  strategic  power  as  a  key  to  the  country,  and 
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capable  of  being  fortified  into  a  large,  populous  city.  The 
site  called  T&lfil  edh-DhShSb  has  none  of  these  advantages ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  out-of-the-way,  hidden, 
isolated  spots  in  Eastern  Palestine,  possessing  no  territory, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  both  attraction  or  value. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  added,  there  is  nothing 
strange  about  the  conformation  of  these  two  hilb,  nothing 
whatever  peculiar  in  their  features  to  impress  either  the 
original  oriental  inhabitants,  or  Jacob,  had  he  arrived  at 
their  feet,  or  now  a  modem  beholder,  into  a  persuasion  that 
they  marked  the  site  of  some  special  manifestation  of  the 
Deity,  or  resembled  the  face  of  €k>d  and  lead  one  to  name 
them  accordingly.  They  are  nothing  but  a  couple  of  common 
mounds,  not  even  imposing  in  size,  similar  to  hundreds  of 
others  in  the  Jordan  system,  through  the  valley  of  the  ZSrqft, 
to  and  especially  on  the  uplands  of  eastern  Moab. 

Considerations  forbidding"  Succoth  at  Dair  *Alld. 

1.  The  name  selected  is  quite  improperly  written  Der'ala, 
and  has  not  even  a  Talmudic  shadow  of  connection  with 
Succoth.  Properly  recognized  and  written,  the  name  of  the 
place  Dr.  Merrill  fixes  upon  is  Dair  'AUfi, ;  not  one  word,  but 
two;  and  of  this  the  title  Dair  means  monaster^/;  so  that 
the  two  words  signify  the  Monastery  of  'Alia,  just  as  in  Tttlfil 
edh-DhShSb  the  term  Tfilfil  means  hills,  and  in  Jebel  'Ajlfin 
the  word  Jebel  means  mountain.  According  to  the  method 
of  Dr.  Eli  Smith  this  word  is  usually  written  by  Dr.  Edward 
Robinson  as  Deir.  When  speaking  it  Dr.  Merrill  pronounces 
this  name  as  Deir  'A1& ;  and  a  reference  to  his  chart  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  inserted  with  his  report  in  the  **Pourth  State- 
ment ''  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  issued  in  Janu- 
ary 1877,  will  reveal  the  name  ingenuously  written  Tell  Deir 
'Alia,  as  three  distinct  words ;  also,  the  text  of  the  Beport 
(p.  86),  rightly  reads,  "  And  Tell  Deir  'Alia,  which  stands 
out  in  the  broad  plain  west  of  Tell  el  Hamma."  Dr.  Merrill, 
therefore,  once  kneW  the  value  of  his  written  syllable  Der 
to  be  Deir  or  Dair  as  a  separate  word,  meaning  monas- 
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terff.    Is  it  not,  then,  remarkable  that  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  attempting  to  identify  Sue- 
coth,  he  should  omit  from  Deir  or  Dair  $,  the  Arabic  letter 
y  or  pay  thus  reducing  an  appellative  to  a  syllable,  and  sub- 
join the  only  and  true  name  of  the  place,  'A11&,  slightly 
abbreviated  into  'ala  so  as  to  throw  both  words  into  a  single 
proper  name,  Der'ala,  or  in  his  Bibliotheca  sketch  Der'ale, 
even  more  weakened  ?    In  this  way  a  fictitious  resemblance 
is  created  to  a  Talmudic  word,  noticed  in  Neubauer,  Tar*alah, 
on  which  is  hung  the    identification  of  Succoth  entire! 
But  everj  one  would  know  such  an  appellative  Dair  is  no 
more  an  integral  portion  of  the  name  for  this  place  than  are 
the  common  terms  Tell,  Jebel,  BSjm,  QSsr,  Ehirbet,  in  no 
case  to  be  united  with  proper  names  they  precede,  and  then 
considered  component  parts  of  them;  and  even  without 
knowing  the  process  of  which  Der'ala  is  the  result,  an 
Arabic  scholar  would  detect  the  disguise  and  significance 
of  an  initial  Der.    The  true,  only  name  of  this  place  is  simply 
'AU&,  the    /,  IdMy  always  carrying  teshdid,  the  sign  of 
doubling ;  and  this,  doubtless,  is  a  derivation  of  the  Arabic 
root  'ala,  signifying  U  was  highj  elevated^  or  lofty.    Mani- 
festly 'A11&  alone  possesses  no  parallelism  with  the  Talmudic 
Tar'alah.    There  is  no  such  word  as  Der'ala  or  Der'ale  in 
existence  on  the  ground  or  spoken  among  men.    Even  as  far 
back  as  July  1867,  Ideut  Warren  heard,  and  recorded  on  his 
Beconnaissance-map  of  the  Oountry  between  the  Two  ZSrq&'s, 
this  name  as  "  T.  Deir  XJlla ;  '*  from  which  it  passed  into 
established  recognition  on  Grove's  map  of  Smith's  Atlas  as 
"  T.  Deir  Ula"  in  three  distinct  terms  for  Tell  Deir  'UUft 
or  'A11&,  settling  the  second  as  the  Monastery  Deir  from 
earliest  observation.  Thus  Dr.  Merrill's  Arabic  name  vanishes 
away. 

llie  Talmudic  name  Tar'alah  occurs  only  once,  so  far  as 
authorities  indicate,  and  then  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  in 
Shebt'itii,  chapter  ix.^  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Zunz  that  this 
Tar'alah  is  beyond  doubt  the  Tharsila,  a  village  of  Samaria 

1  Ed.  Erototiyn,  p.  88,  coL  S. 
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mentioned  by  Eosebius ;  ^  and  Dr.  Znnz  is  high  authority  on 
snch  subjects.    But  Neubauer  and  Merrill  allow  their  readers 
to  infer  that  in  the  Talmud  Succoth  is  generally  or  always 
defined  by  Tar'alah  or  spoken  of  under  this  name.    Snch 
is  not  the  fact.    ^^  The  Talmud  states  definitely  that  in  its 
time  Succoth  was  called  Tar'alah,"  is  a  statement  which 
would  naturally  be  regarded  as  sweeping,  and  one  which  thus 
is  liable  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression.    As  the  expla- 
nation making  Tar'alah  equivalent  to  Succoth  is  made  only 
once  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  not  at  all  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  —  for  so  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Adolph 
Huebsch,  rabbi  of  the  congregation  Ahawath  Hesed  of  New 
York,  one  of  our  most  competent  Jewish  scholars,  and 
familiar  with  the  Talmuds, — the  truth  is  really  very  different 
A  dozen  places  might  be  found,  in  either  Talmud,  speaking 
of  Succoth  under  its  own  name  alone.    Neubauer  himself 
quotes  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Hagfgah  I.  1,  ^^The 
inhabitants  of  Sakfitha,"  etc.    Though  this  form  is  singular 
and  feminine,  probably  the  same  place  as  the  plural  Succoth 
is  meant.    This,  according  to  Dr.  Merrill's  method  of  rea- 
soning, would  be  quite  sufiicient  for  a  counter-argument  in 
the  same  style,  ^The  Talmud  definitely  states  that  in  its 
time  Succoth  was  called  Sakfitha.'    At  most  Tar'alah  could 
have  been  no  more  than  a  vulgar  name  for  the  place  among 
Hebrews  at  the  time  of  a  certain  commentator  on  the  Mishna. 
Buxtorf's  great  Chaldaic,  Talmudic,  and  Rabbinic  Lexicon 
knows  neither  Tar'alah  nor  any  root  from  which  it  might  be 
derived ;  neither  is  there  any  Chaldaic  word  Tar  for  com- 
parison with  Der  or  Dair  in  form  or  signification.    Besides, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Talmud  is  the  poorest 
authority  in  the  whole  range  of  biblical  evidence;  any  iden- 
tification resting  on  this  alone  is  extremely  uncertain. 

Another  statement  will  not  bear  investigation.    We  are 

told  in  respect  to  Der'ala  versus  Tar'alah :  <<  The  letters 

correspond  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  word,  except  that  t  in 

the  Hebrew  becomes  d  in  Arabic — a  change  of  very  fre- 

^  Benjamin  of  TndeU  (ed.  Asher),  iL  40S,  note.    Onomattiooii,  ■•v. 
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qnent  occurrence.'^    On  the  contrary,  let  any  reader  take  a 
Ust  of  biblical  names  beginning  with  Taw,  or  look  through 
tiie  entire  letter  of  T  in  any  Bible  Dictionary,  and  he  will 
find  that  ont  of  the  whole  number  of  biblical  places  identified 
in  either  Eastern  or  Western  Palestine  there  is  not  a  single 
one  whose  modem  Arabic  name,  derived  from  ancient  He- 
brew, begins  with  jD.    Now  this  department  of  proper  names 
is  the  limit  of  our  range,  and  one  cannot  go  out  of  it  for 
illustration  or  justification.    But  should  a  Semitic  scholar 
take  the  Thesaurus  of  Gresenius,  and  patiently  search  through 
all  the  words  under  Taw,  he  would  find  only  two  Hebrew  roots 
whose  kindred  verbs  in  Arabic  begin  with  D&l,  namely,  ta'ar, 
to  go  abouty  vs.  da'fir,  it  went  rotmd^  and  tafaf ,  to  beat,  vs. 
da&f  a,  he  impelled^  etc., including  the  derivative  tof ,  a  druniyYS. 
duf ,  a  tambourine.    So  much  for  the  initial  radical  in  names 
or  roots ;  into  medial  consonants  we  cannot  follow  the  matter, 
but  the  change  is  not  likely  to  happen  among  others  more 
often  than  in  initial  letters  as  above  shown.    From  the  fact, 
therefore,  that  the  permutation  of  the  Hebrew  t  into  the 
Arabic  d  when  the  first  letter  of  a  name,  as  is  the  case  in 
hand,  does  not  exist,  and  takes  place  only  twice  in  the  whole 
list  of  verbal  roots,  the  reader  is  prepared  to  judge  how  well 
the  statement  "  a  change  of  very  frequent  occurrence  "  is 
borne  out.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  old  principle  holds  good. 
What  has  not  been,  will  not  be :  if  in  the  whole  number  of 
biblical  names  the  change  described  never  has  befallen  an 
initial  t,  it  doth  not  also  in  this.    This  principle  would  be 
equally  relevant  and  peremptory  should  it  be  said  the  change 
occurred  within  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  language  or  period. 
2.  The  style  and  age  of  scanty  remains  at  Dair  'A11&  are 
recent  and  clearly  subsequent  to  Succoth  of  any  period. 
Da'ir  'A11&  is  a  name  applied  both  to  one  of  the  many  tells 
scattered  over  this  wide,  luxuriant  plain,  and  to  a  small 
circuit  of  rich,  cultivable,  and  meadow  land  styled  the  *Ard 
surrounding  the  Tell.    The  open,  bare  Tell  is  in  every  way 
one  of  ordinary  character,  and  is  as  to  its  summit  destitute 
of  everything  to  indicate  more  than  a  camping  ground  in 
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modem  or  in  ancient  times.    On  a  lower  terrace,  howeTer, 
certain  signs  of  habitation  exist  in  the  shape  of  rude,  broken 
columns  and  a  few  clusters  of  building  stones.    These  are, 
upon  their  face,  of  latest  Ohristian  tjpe,  and  manifestly 
approaching  nearest  modem  times  among  mined  places. 
Without  a  moment's  study  they  class  themselves  with  the 
neighboring  ruins  of  Tell  'Ammeta,  Amathus,  of  FSqftris, 
nearly  three  miles  further  up  the  valley,  of  E£b*kemft,  just 
south  of  Wfidf  Yabis,  and  of  the  well-known  T&bSqSt  Eahl 
opposite  Bais&n,  all  in  the  upper  Jordan  valley.    They  aie 
similar  to  the  monastery  ruins  Dair  on  the  summit  of  Mfir 
'Ily&s,  the  mountain  close  above  Ehirbet  Dfstiflb  on  Jebel 
'Ajlfin.    All  of  these  belong  to  one  age,  the  latest  whose 
buildings  now  afford  ruins,  and  pertain  to  that  period  when 
asceticism  and  anchoretic  life  raged  over  the  western  slope 
of  Jebel  'Ajl&n,  when  Christians  peopled  the  valley  and  built 
cloisters  on  the  hill-tops,  a  period  enduring  till  after  the  in- 
troduction and  flourishing  cultivation  of   sugar-cane.    At 
some  time  in  this  period,  when  Ohristians  prevailed,  doubtless 
during  the  latter  part,  at  most  not  above  a  thousand  years 
ago,  a  pillared  place  of  divine  worship,  with  cloistered  haUs 
for  priests  and  monks,  rose  on  the  elevated  platform  of  this 
little  hill ;  and  perhaps  the  symbol  of  the  cross  shone  out 
over  the  beautiful  plains,  calling  the  followers  of  the  Master 
to  service  and  prayer,  on  ground  that  had  beheld  him  passing 
by.    Perhaps,  because  pei'ched  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  wide 
level  land  around,  the  Arabs  when  they  became  sole  usurpers 
of  the  region  gave  it  the  name,  the  pillars  of  the  nave  and 
a  few  fallen  walls  bear  to  the  present  hour,  Dair  'A11&,  the 
Monastery  of  the  Height  or  the  Elevated  Monastery.    The 
place  has  not  the  first  characteristic  of  Succoth ;  there  was 
nothing  about  it  that  should  draw  Jacob  to  it. 

3.  Succoth  was  a  town  of  Gtod,  and  Da'ir  'AUft  is  not 
properly  situated  in  the  territory  of  that  tribe.  All  agree 
that  the  ZSrq&  is  the  Jabbok,  and  that  the  Jabbok  separated 
the  tribe  of  Oad  from  the  half-tribe  Manasseh.^    But  this 

1  Dent  iU.  16. 
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spot  lies  at  some  distance  north  of  the  northern  boundary 
line,  north  of  the  Jabbok,  north  of  the  Z&rqfi.  Then  the 
ground  of  Dair ' A11&  fell  within  the  territory  of  half  Manas- 
seh,  for  the  site  rests  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills  at  the 
easternmost  depth  of  a  great  bay  caused  by  the  exit  of  the 
ZSrq&  from  the  mountains  and  leading  down  to  the  Jordan 
plain.  By  its  eastern  position  it  belongs  to  the  mountains 
rather  than  to  the  Jordan.  So  far  as  this  new  effort  helps 
the  matter,  the  site  of  Succoth  might  just  as  well  remain  on 
the  western  side  of  Jordan  at  Mez&r  Dubbet  es-S&kut.  I 
am  well  aware  Dr.  Merrill,  atributing  the  entire  surface  of 
ihis  grand  ZSrq&-opening  even  in  its  deepest  borders  to  the 
Jordan  plain,  will  fall  back  on  tlie  supposed  extension  of  the 
territory  of  Gad  along  the  Jordan  to  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret. 
And  yet,  in  the  end,  the  statement  will  prove  strictly  true 
that  none  of  the  towns  of  Gad  mentioned  in  the  Bible  lay 
north  of  the  Jabbok  or  the  line  of  the  ZSrqft. 

In  short,  this  attempted  biblical  identification  is  incompat- 
ible with  topography,  is  founded  on  a  perversion  of  Arabic 
names,  and  is  opposed  by  many  insurmountable  objections. 
Dr.  Merrill  is  in  error  as  to  the  location  of  Meshra'  Ken'fin. 
While  engaged  in  exploring  this  very  region,  more  than  two 
years  before  him,  I  was  startled  by  the  accents  of  this  archaic 
name  falling  on  my  ears.    Ken  &n,  immemorial  Canaan,  as 
old  as  the  Five  Cities  of  the  Plain,  together  with  Lasha,  re- 
taining its  form  perfectly  on  the  very  ground  where  Canaan- 
ites  began  to  dwell,  perpetuating  in  actual,  local  usage  our 
favorite  expression, '  the  Land  of  Canaan,'  when  all  of  us  have 
l)een  wont  to  think  the  name  had  wholly  disappeared  from 
Palestine,  as  I  heard  it  pronounced,  roused  livelier  emoti(ms 
of  surprise  and  pleasure  of  reward,  than  any  other  among 
ancient  names  recovered  had  done.    At  first  the  Arabs,  for 
the  sole  reason  they  were  too  lazy  to  go  as  far  as  the  real 
place,  hoping  to  content  me  with  a  nearer  ford,  declared  a 
higher  crossing  than  the  real  one  to  be  Meshra'  Een'&n; 
and  it  was  not  till  I  was  putting  into  execution  my  business 
of  following  down  the  course  of  the  ZSrq&  to  the  Jordan 
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itself,  and  they  learned  they  had  nothing  to  gain  by  false- 
hood, that  the  truth  was  ascertained.  When  the  true  Meshra' 
Ken'&n  was  reached,  both  superiority  in  size  and  greater 
resort  demonstrated  the  right  spot ;  and  when  the  name  was 
demanded  the  Bedw&n  of  tribes  living  on  the  plains  around 
the  year  through,  aflSrmed  this  to  be  the  true,  Meshra*  Ken'Sn, 
and  confessed  the  other  was  not,  giving  the  reason  why  they 
said  so,  viz.  they  did  not  want  to  go  any  further  for  it; 
'^  why  should  not  one  meshra'  be  as  good  as  another  to  yon?" 
Now  this  true  Meshra'  Ken'&n  occurs  a  long  way  down  the 
Z8rqfi,'s  course,  nearer  the  Jordan.  And  when  Dr.  Merrill 
defines  it  to  be  ^^  a  ford  or  crossing  of  the  Jabbok,  some 
distance  to  the  east  of  Tel  Der'ala,  but  before  the  hills  are 
reached,"  and  on  his  sketch  makes  it  the  crossing  of  the  road 
which  leads  out  of  the  Z&rq&  cadon  up  the  Jordan  plain  to 
Ba'is&n,  he  appears  to  be  misled  by  the  Arabs,  and  to  have 
rested  with  some  upper  minor  crossing,  wholly  different  and 
apart  from  the  true  one.  With  me  the  Arabs  did  not  attempt 
to  get  it  half  so  far  up  stream.  So  far  from  this,  Meshra' 
Ken'&n  is  the  chief  place,  of  passage  across  the  Zftrqft  in  the 
plain  where  two  roads  meet  for  crossing ;  one  the  main  route 
up  and  down  the  Jordan  valley,  and  the  other  the  thorou^ 
fare  from  the  ferry  D&mtyeh  of  the  river  Jordan  to  the 
various  towns  of  Jebel  'AjKln.  It  lies  so  near  the  lowest 
terrace  of  the  Jordan  that  the  foliage  of  trees  near  the  river 
can  be  seen  from  it  by  one  looking  down  the  ZSrq&'s  coarse. 
Relatively  to  Tell  Dair '  A11&,  disregarding  latitude,  it  stands 
some  distance  to  the  west,  instead  of  east,  —  it  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  take  note  of  distance  on  the  spot,  but  my  impression 
now  would  be,  a  mile  or  more. 
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ARTICLE   V. 

ON  THE  LATIN  EQUIVALENT  OF  THE  NAME  IN  LUKE 
n.  d,  TRANSLATED  CTBENIUa 

BT  TBBODOKX  D.  WOOL8BT,  LATBLT  PRBBIDBNT  OT  TALE  OOLLEOB. 

Opinions  have  differed  and  fluctuated  in  regard  to  the  Latin 
name  corresponding  to  Kvprjvu^y  in  Luke  ii.  2.  For  some 
time,  at  first,  after  the  reyival  of  classical  study  in  Europe, 
it  was  held  by  most  scholars  to  be  Quirinius.  Afterwards, 
especially  after  tiie  dissertation  of  Perizonius  de  Augustea 
orbis  torrarum  descriptione  (1682  and  1690,  following  his 
treatise  de  praetorio,  Franeker,  as  well  as  subsequently  re- 
printed), and  after  the  publication  of  Ryck's  Tacitus  (Utrecht, 
1687),  the  tide  was  turned,  and  Quirinus  was  regarded  as 
the  true  name,  although  some  learned  men —  and  those  the 
best  acquainted  with  tiie  results  of  archaeological  investigation 
—  remained  true  to  the  earlier  tradition.  But  since  the 
manuscripts  have  been  examined  more  carefully,  and  new 
inscriptions  have  been  brought  to  light,  the  editors  of  Tacitus 
almost  in  a  body,  aU  the  learned  antiquarians,  and  the  best 
informed  commentators  have  returned  to  Quirinius.  It  is 
my  object  in  this  Essay  to  show  that  this  form  alone  has  solid 
ground  for  its  support. 

We  must,  however,  at  the  outset,  remark  that  both  names 
occur  in  Latin  records  and  on  inscriptions.  Both,  also,  as 
names  of  men,  are  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
Quirinius,  both  as  a  nomen  and  a  cognomen,  derived  either 
from  the  name  of  the  old  Sabine  gdd  or  from  the  tribe 
Quirina,  one  of  the  thirty-five  Roman  local  divisions  so-called, 
cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier  age  than  the  end  of  the 
Republic.  The  subject  of  this  Essay  was  a  new  man  of 
humble  origin ;  and  his  cognomen,  if  he  indeed  bore  that  of 
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Quirinius,  began,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  him.  Quirinus  is 
still  later,  but  under  the  Empixe  occurs  with  greater  frequency. 

Quirinus,  or  the  feminine  Quirina,  we  have  noticed  twice 
among  Muratori's  Inscriptions  (Nov.  Thesaur.  pp.  1173, 
1735),  and  several  times  in  Mommsen's  Inscriptions  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  Thus,  in  the  latter  collection,  occur 
Q.  Quirinus  Hermes  (No.  7202)  and  Sex.  Julius  Quirinus 
—  "Uteris  sequioris  aevi,"  as  the  editor  says  —  with  Aureli 
Quirini  Merodoti  (No.  2992),  where  Aureli  renders  the  nomi- 
native of  Quirini  uncertain.  In  Mommsen's  Corpus  of  Latin 
inscriptions  we  find  Gallia  Quirina  on  a  Spanish  stone,  and 
in  the  volume  devoted  to  Britain  there  are  three  inscriptions 
relating  to  M.  Aurelius  Quirinus,  a  praefectus  cohortis.  Ryck, 
on  Tac.  ii.  30,  cites  from  Beinesius  the  name  of  C.  Semr 
pronius  0.  f.  Quirinus  Lucretius  Junianus.  In  Gent.  m. 
Gyprian  addressed  two  books  of  his  "  testimoniorum  adv. 
Judaeos  "  to  "  Quirinus  filius."  In  Gent,  vi.,  near  the  end, 
we  meet  with  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  to  an  Irish  bishop 
Quirinus.  See  Archbp.  Usher's  works  (iv.  601,  DubL  1864), 
who  also  mentions  a  Quirinus  Gomes. 

An  inscription  in  Muratori  (p.  1895)  speaks  of  a  M.  Qui- 
rinius Goeladus,  and  another  mentions  G.  Quirinius.  Both 
forms,  then,  are  found  as  nomina  and  cognomina  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  examples  come  from  the  times  of  tlie 
Empire,  after  the  old  system  of  Roman  names  had  begun  to 
be  undermined. 

Gonfining  ourselves,  now,  to  the  subject  of  this  Article, 
whose  full  name  is  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  or  Quirinus,  we 
will  look  at  the  name  as  it  stands  in  Greek  writers,  in  Latin 
writers,  and  on  inscriptions. 

I.  In  Luke  ii.  2,  with  some  various  readings ;  in  six  places 
of  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvii.  fin.,  xviii.  1  (frw),  2  (&m).  Bell.  Jud. 
vii.  8,  1) ;  in  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  §  35  §  46  Dial,  cum 
Tryph.  §  78) ;  and  in  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  i.  6,  after 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  init.)  it  is  spelled  Kvpiffvw; ;  but  in 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  669),  Kvp^u)<s.^ 

I  The  varibuB  readings  ought  to  be  noticed.    In  Lake  ii.  2  the  Alezaadrian 
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In  the  Chronicon  Paschale  (or  Fasti  Sicidi)  of  L.  Dindorf's 
ed.  of  18S2,  followed  by  Migi\e,  1860,  we  find  as  consuls 
together,  of  the  year  742  of  Rome,  Mea-a-dKa  and  Kvpiviov. 
Mommsen  (Corp.  Lat.  inscr.  i.  646)  prefers  this  to  a  various 
reading  Kvplvavy  which  Dindorf  does  not  notice.  In  the 
chronological  list  of  consuls  prefixed  to  Dio  Cassius,  Book 
liv.,  we  find  the  full  name  17.  SovXttUio^  II.  vL  Kvpivi^j 
which  Mommsen  and  others  receive  without  mentioning  any 
various  reading,  and  which  Sturz  also  has  in  his  text,  although 
L.  Dindorf,  in  the  Teubner  ed.  of  Dio  Cass.  (vol.  v.  p.  xxiii.), 
has  KvpuH^;.  Finally,  George  Syncellus  (Chronograph.  316  B. 
ed.  W.  Dindorf  i.  698)  has  Kvplvu^j  in  an  extract,  it  is  prob- 
able, from  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (comp.  Euseb.  Chron. 
ed.  Maii,  1833,  under  Olympiad  194,  and  the  year  of  the  world 
6500).  These  are  all  the  places  in  Greek,  known  to  the 
present  writer,  which  bear  on  the  decision  between  the  end- 
ings -iM  and  'ius  in  Latin.  Whether  the  argument  from 
them  can  be  set  aside  we  shall  presently  consider.  We  add, 
in  this  place,  that  the  eta  in  the  penultimate  of  the  name  in 
Luke  and  Josephus  finds  analogies  in  the  common  form 
SfCfprlaw  for  XicinrU»v^  and  MripvKw;^  more  frequent  than 
MtPVMo^j  in  Dionys.  Hal.  This,  however,  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  our  present  inquiry. 

There  are  no  genuine  coins  on  which  either  name  occurs, 
although  one  published  by  (Joltz  and  accepted  by  Yaillant 
(Numism.  Fam.  Bom.)  for  some  time  imposed  on  the  earlier 
scholars.^    Nor  are  there  any  coins  in  existence  which  show 

M8.  bas  miftwtav,  a  few  have  laipnii^ov,  the  Vatican  ms.  pr.  mana  icup^lyov,  ten. 
man.  levphou,  bat  this  reading  does  not  deserve  consideration  in  comparison  with 
the  Tnlgar  text,  although  Lachmann  was  in  favor  of  it.  Tischendorf  adopts 
the  ynlgar  text,  so  do  Tregelles  and  Westoott  and  Hort,  (although  with  Kvptlvov 
in  the  margin) ;  and  considering  the  support  for  that  text  in  Josephus  and 
Jostin,  it  can  hardlj  be  doubted  that  they  are  in  the  right.  In  two  mss.  of 
Strabo,  x  and  z  of  Cramer,  Kvp^pto^  is  the  reading,  but  icvpiptot  has  far  better 
manuscript  support.  Of  Josephus  there  is  no  critical  edition.  In  W.  Dindorf's 
corrected  reprint  of  Hudson's  edition,  the  reading  icvp^iinos  remains ;  so  too  in  Bek- 
ker.  I  find  in  Heinichen's  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccles.  i.  5,  a  note  of  the  author,  citing 
a  translation  of  Rufinus  in  which  Cyrinus  represents  the  Kvp^tos  of  his  original. 
1  Marini  sajs  (Erati  Arvali,  ii.  786) :  "  Delia  medaglia  del  Golzio  con  Quirino 
sanno  gli  antiquari  qual  conto  debba  fiirsL" 
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that  any  Roman  gen$  bore  the  cognomen  of  Qnirinus.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  coin  of  the  Memmii  with  the  words  *^  0.  Memmii 
G.  F."  on  the  obverse,  togetiier  with  a  head  and  the  name 
Quirinus,  and  on  the  reverse,  as  Eckhel  gives  it  (Doctr. 
Num.  V.  262), "  Memmios  Aed.  Oerialia  (He)  preimns  (ric) 
fecit,"  i.e.  when  Aedile  first  instituted  tiie  games  in  honor 
of  Ceres.  In  Mommsen's  Corpus  inscr.  i.  140,  No.  490,  the 
reverse  appears  with  the  legend  '^  C.  Memmius  Imperator 
I  Quirinus  |  Memmius  Aed.  Cerialia  Preinras  Fecit."  Bat 
Quirinus  here  is  the  god,  as  Eckhel,  Borghesi  (Opere  i.  94),and 
Mommsen  regard  it ;  just  as  the  head  of  Boma  appears  on 
another  coin  struck  by  a  magistrate  of  the  mint  of  the  same 
family,  and  as  Brutus  Libertas  appears  on  another,  probably 
struck  by  one  of  the  Junii. 

11.  We  come  next  to  the  third  name  of  our  P.  Sulpicios  as 
it  appears  in  the  mianuscripts  of  the  early  Latin  writers. 
These  are  Moms  (iv.  §  12, 41),  Suetonius  (Tib.  49),  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  80 ;  iii.  22,  23,  48). 

Florus  says  of  him  that  he  could  have  returned  from  Africa 
with  the  title  (or  agnomen)  Marmaricus,  on  account  of  his 
successful  victories  over  the  Marmaridae  and  Oaramantes, 
"  sed  modestior  in  aestimanda  victoria  fuit."  The  Mss.  differ 
greatly  about  his  name.  The  best  of  them,  the  liber  Kazan- 
anus  (comp.  Monmisen,  res  gestae  Augusti,  p.  119),  reads 
Qurinio  (nc);  the  ancient  editions,  the  second  Palatine  MS. 
and  the  mss.  used  by  Yinetus  give  Curinio ;  the  first  Pala- 
tine, Quirinio ;  others,  Turmio,  which  may  be  for  Turinio, 
and  that  for  Quirinio ;  and  Jordanes  (Jomandes),  with  the 
third  Palatine,  Quirino  (see  Duker's  note).  On  the  whole, 
the  evidence  preponderates  in  favor  of  the  longer  ending  4o. 

Suetonius  speaks  of  Lepida,  a  lady  of  very  high  familj 
and  the  wife  of  this  man,  as  condemned  ^^  in  gratiam  Quirim 
consularis  praedivitis  et  orbi,"  who,  Suetonius  goes  on  to 
say,  divorced  her  after  a  marriage  of  twenty  years,  on  the 
charge  that  she  had  formerly  tried  to  poison  him.  Tacitus 
makes  the  crimes  adultery,  poisoning,  and  consultation  of 
the  Chaldaean  soothsayers  to  the  prejudice  of  the  emperor's 
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house.    The  reading  here  is  Quirini,  which  is  ambigaous, 
and  often  occurs  as  i  for  St. 

For  Tacitus — i.e.  for  the  six  first  books  of  the  Annals  — 
the  onlj  original  manuscript  is  the  Mediceus  or  Corbeiensis 
(Laurent.  Pint.  68, 1).  This  was  discovered  at  Corbei  at 
Westphalia  by  an  agent  of  Leo  X.,  and  after  the  pope's  death 
was  taken  to  Florence  to  be  deposited  in  the  Laurentine  or 
Medicean  library.  An  edition  containing  only  these  books, 
then  called  five,  was  published  at  Rome  by  Riilipp  Beroaldus, 
and  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  editions  of  Bhenanus(  in  1519 
and  later),  of  Junta  (Flor.  1527),  by  the  Aldine  (Ven.  1534), 
by  the  editions  of  Lipsius  (1574  and  later),  by  that  of  Curtius 
Pichena  (Flor.  1607),  by  Eyck's  (Utr.  1687),  and  by  that 
of  J.  Gronovius  (1721),  —  to  mention  none  of  more  recent 
date.  The  text  owes  most  to  Pichena  and  J.  Gronovius,  and 
in  modern  times  to  Fr.  Furia,  whose  collations  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Lnmanuel  Bekker  for  his  edition  of  1831. 
As  for  the  reading  of  the  name  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  statements  of  the 
earlier  editors.  Byck,  on  Annal.  ii.  30,  has  these  words : 
^^  Beroaldus  eumque  secutus  Bhenanus  hie  ediderunt  P.  Qui- 
rino :  reliqui  post  hos  editores  (quos  quidem  vidi)  P.  Quirinio. 
Bestitui  primitivam  lectionem,"  etc.  J.  Gronovius,  as  cited 
in  Emesti's  edition,  adds  the  Aldine  also  as  reading  Quirino, 
states  it  to  be  the  manuscript  reading,  and  adopts  it  himself. 
Bekker,  in  his  brief  way,  after  mentioning  this,  adds,  ^^  Si 
Furiae  fides  M.  [the  Medicean  codex]  et  hie  et  infra  iii.  22, 
et  48,  Quirinium  vocat  hominem."  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  true,  as  it  has  been  verified  since ;  and  this 
reading,wherever  the  name  occurs  in  the  Annals,  is  now  adopted 
by  Bitter  (second  ed.)»  in  Orelli's  second  ed.,  by  Doederlein 
(1841),  by  Halm,  by  Nipperdey,  and  by  a  number  of  other 
editors.  The  disregard  by  .Beroaldus  of  his  manuscript  — 
and  that  the  only  witness  to  the  text — can  be  accounted 
for  by  his  undertaking  to  judge  over  its  testimony.  For  the 
mistake  of  Gronovius  we  cannot  account ;  for  he  seems  to 
have  spent  a  long  time  in  Tuscany,  and  he  inspected  the 
manuscript  himself. 
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The  name  Qoirinius  is  found  eight  times  in  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus  (ii.  30  ;  iii.  22,  23,  48)  :  twice  in  the  nominative, 
and  three  times  in  the  genitive  and  dative  each.  In  regard 
to  the  genitive  there  is  some  doubt.  Bekker  and  Doederlein 
give  Quirinii ;  Nipperdey,  Quirini.  It  would  seem,  from  a 
note  of  the  latter,  that  he  had  not  fully  conformed,  in  the 
two  first  books,  to  the  spelling  of  the  manuscript ;  and  he 
there  makes  some  words  to  conform  to  it,  one  of  which  is 
Quirinii.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  Quirini  from  a  nomi- 
native in  -itis;  but  it  is  strange  that  there  should  be  this 
difference  after  the  careful  collations  in  Bekker's  edition. 
It  is  worth  remarking,  also,  that  we  find  (in  iii.  48)  Sulpicii 
Quirini  (with  Nipperdej's  text)  together ;  for  which  we  may 
account  by  the  unpleasantness  of  four  syllables  ending  in  i 
in  succession.^ 

Several  lists  of  consuls  existing  in  Latin  manuscripts  have 
the  reading  Quirinus  to  denote  the  consul  of  742  a.u.c,  or 
12  B.C.  The  chronographer  of  a.d.  354,  the  fasH  Idatiani 
of  much  later  origin,  and  the  fasti  cited  by  Clinton  (Fasti 
Hellenici  iii.,  742  a.u.c.)  from  Cardmal  Noris,  concur  in 
giving  that  name  to  our  Gyrenius. 

The  balance  of  good  authorities  thus  far  inclines  towards 
Quirinius,  and  the  weight  of  authority  is  on  that  side.  But 
Perizonius,  in  the  dissertation  above  referred  to,  turned  the 
current  of  opinion.^  Grotius  had  thought  that  the  ending 
-ills  was  the  true  Latin  one,  and  that  all  texts  were  to  be 
amended  accordingly.  Perizonius,  on  the  other  hand,  denies 
that  a  Boman  gentile  form  or  cognomen  with  this  ending  can 
be  found  before  the  age  of  Augustus.  What  are  called 
agnomina  —  i.e.  a  third  or  fourth  name,  given  to  an  indi* 
vidual,  and  having  some  significance  —  maybe  found;  but 

^  The  age  of  this  m8.  I  find  nowhere  tpoken  of.  Bnt  mistakes  in  it,  such  as 
the  confusion  of  e  and  t  before  t  (sedSdo,  Josticiam,  tociene,  qoociens,  prom- 
das,  podebatnr,  and  spetiem,  perYicada,  oontomatia,  andatiae,  pernitieoi),  point 
to  the  Langobardic  period. 

3  I  use  the  edition  of  this  Dissertation  which  appears  in  the  Dis,  9epUm  of  oar 
antbor,  published  in  Lejden  in  1740.  It  is  the  fbnrth  of  the  seren.  Dr.  Esra 
Abbot  has  kiudly  enabled  me  to  use  this  and  Bjck's  Tadtns. 
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sach  a  third  name  as  Quirinius,  derived  from  Quirinus,  and 
meaningless  in  itself,  is  without  a  parallel  at  this  epoch. 
Forthermore,  to  meet  the  objection  tiiat  the  name  in  question 
repeatedly  ends  in  -i09,  he  lays  down  the  following  rule : 
"  Solemne  [est]  illis  [i.e.  Graecis]  dare  istam  terminationem 
nominibus  propriis  Bomanorum,  quia  yidebant  eorum  plera- 
qne  praenomina,  omnia  gentilitia,  nonnulla  etiam  coguomina 
ita  desinere.''  And  thus  he  adds  that  Pupienus  (or  Maxi- 
mtis)  on  certain  Greek  coins  is  called  Tlomrrivio^y  —  which, 
however,  does  not  quite  suit  his  rule,  as  it  would  require 
IIovTriijvio^ ;  and  this,  in  matter  of  fact,  is  the  real  name,  the 
Greek  form  being  nearer  right  than  the  received  Latin  one.^ 
So  Nautes  the  companion  of  Aeneas  is  called  Nautius, 
Caeles  Yibenna,  Oaelius,  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 
And  in  like  manner  some  of  the  Roman  names  and  appellar 
tiTes  often  took  this  ending  in  Greek.  ^'  The  same  cause  that 
led  the  Greeks  to  treat  the  Roman  names  this  way  led  some 
Bcribes  also  to  write  this  cognomen  Quirinus  after  that  form 
of  the  gentile  name." 

Theodore  Ryck,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  which  is  an 
excellent  one  on  the  whole,  reaffirms  the  two  rules  of  Peri- 
zonios  (Annal.  ii.  30),  and  adds  other  arguments  in  proof 
that  Quirinus  is  the  true  name.  As  no  one  has  added  any- 
thing new  to  his  arguments,  unless  the  Venetian  marble  be 
thought  such,  we  will  here  notice  what  he  says  with  all  pos- 
sible brevity.  1.  Qurinus  is  the  reading  of  Beroaldus  and  the 
primitive  reading.  But  we  now  know  that  he  was  in  an  error 
as  to  tiie  last  point.  2.  Suetonius  (Tib.  49)  has  Quirini. 
But  this  is,  as  we  have  seen,  ambiguous.  8.  Kvplvov  is  in 
the  Fasti  Siculi  (or  Ghronicon  Paschale).  But  the  approved 
ending  is  Kvpwlovj  as  has  already  appeared.  4.  The  coin  in 
Goltz's  Fasti.  But  it  is  a  forgery.  5.  There  are  several 
examples  of  Quirinus.  That  is  very  true;  and  there  are 
examples,  though  fewer  in  number,  of  Quirinius.    In  the 

1  The  Fafti  Saoerdotales  found  in  tbe  Basilica  Julia,  name,  as  the  colleague 
of  Mjudmin,  Pnpieninv  Africanua.  See  Henaen*8  note  in  Borgheai's  Opere, 
ffi.455. 

YoL.  XXXV.  Na  189.  64 
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lists  of  consuls,  as  that  in  Dion.  Oass.,  and  in  the  passage  of 
Luke,  he  would  alter  the  text. 

The  rule  of  Perizonius  and  Bjck  was  accepted  hj  Deyling, 
an  important  theologian  who  was  nearlj  their  oontemporaij, 
and  by  a  number  of  others  whom  he  mentions  (Obs.  Sacrae, 
1708  sqq.  I  use  the  ed.  of  1785,  Part  ii.  p.  482).  FromDeyl- 
ing  it  passed  down  to  later  scholars.  Sdileusner  has  it  in  his 
lexicon,  s.y.  Kvpijvu^.  Euinoel  repeats  it  on  Luke  iL  2; 
and  Alford,  both  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  in  his 
commentary,  regards  it  as  a  settled  fact  that  ^^  Kvp^vitK  is 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Roman  name  Quirinus,  not  [of]  Qoi- 
rinius."  Orelli,  as  we  have  seen,  for  some  time  took  it  for 
granted  on  Byck's  authority.  It  is  a  pity  that  Meyer's  aban- 
donment of  his  earlier  opinion  favoring  Quirinus,  which 
is  seen  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Luke,  was  not,  as  it  wonld 
seem,  known  to  Alford,  although  published  in  1867,  sereral 
years  before  Alf ord's  death ;  for  with  his  great  respect  to 
Meyer's  opinion,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  reconsider  die 
question.  Nor  would  Farrar,  in  his  Life  of  Christ  (1 8), 
have  relied  on  Orelli's  first  edition  of  Tacitus,  as  his  onlj 
guide  for  Quirinus,  when  Quirinius  had  taken  its  place  in 
the  edition  of  1859. 

The  rule  of  Perizoniud,  Ryck,  and  Deyling,  if  it  were  true, 
would  not  concern  us  much;  for,  as  the  Greeks  certainly 
expressed  -ius  by  -i09,  it  would  follow  that  -co9  deUmisud 
nothing  in  regard  to  a  pa/riioiUar  Latin  name,  since  both  -us 
and  'itis  would  then  be  represented  by  one  Ghreek  ending. 
We  should  have  in  every  case  to  ask  whether,  as  the  Oreek 
form  is  ambiguous,  there  are  any  dear  arguments  for  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  endings.  But  in  regard  to  the  role  of 
Perizonius  we  have  to  say  that,  although  the  Oreek  Mss. 
blunder  between  the  two  endings,  and  are  likely  to  write  -409 
because  of  the  great  frequency  of  that  ending  in  Latin  proper 
names,  we  find  no  such  rule ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  proof  (aa 
far  as  we  can  tell  what  ihe  manuscript  readings  are)  that  no 
such  rule  existed.  The  Latin  names  of  the  New  Testament 
ending  in  -im  have  -09  with  no  variation,  we  believe,  exc^ 
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that  for  Hie  best  Bnpported  reading  Kvprivui^  are  found  Kvpeir 
pfs  and  Kvpiuo^.  But  the  Latin  names  Titus,  Marcus,  Paulus, 
Eufus,  Urbanns,  and  others,  always  keep  their  Latin  ending. 
In  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiv.  10,  §  20),  however,  we  find  Rabilius 
for  the  rarely  occurring  Rebilus,  a  cognomen  in  the  gens 
(Janinia.  In  the  lists  of  consuls,  as  they  are  given  by  Monim- 
sen  in  his  collation  of  the  fastis  according  to  the  Mss.  (Corp. 
Inscr.  i.  483-531),  the  ]&S8.  of  Dionys.  Hal.,  Diodor.  Sic,  and 
Dio  Cass,  are  f uU  of  errors ;  and  the  confusion  of  -09  and  -i09 
is  one  of  tiiem,  although  not  very  conunon.  In  Dionysins, 
assisted  by  the  collations  above-mentioned,  we  find  Gteminius, 
Flavins,  Laiinius  (nc),  represented  by  Greek  forms  instead 
of  Geminus,  Mavus,  and  Albinus.  In  Diodorus  we  find 
Butilius,  Cichorius  (?)  Pontinius,  which  are  balanced  by  Bom- 
ulus  (for  Bomilius),  Quintus  for  the  family  name  Quinctius, 
Quintius.  In  Dio  occur  Galvinius  for  Calvinus,  and  both 
Alfenus  and  Alfenius.  In  the  Chronicon  Paschale  the  errors 
of  this  kind  are  more  numerous.  We  have  noticed  the  Greek 
names  answering  to  Butilius,  Bolisius,  Quintius,  Lepedius 
(several  times,  while  Lepidus  appears,  also,  several  times), 
Bruttius,  Galvinius,  Busticius,  for  Butilus,  Yolesus,  Quintus, 
Lepidus,  Brutus,  Calvinus,  Busticus,  and,  per  contra,  Yatinus 
for  Yatinius.  The  result  is,  tiiat  this  is  a  mistake  into 
which  Greek  copyists  are  apt  to  fall  for  a  reason  already 
given,  but  is  not  by  any  means  a  law  of  transliteration. 

We  may  put  this  statement  in  another  shape.  Looking  at 
the  lists  of  consuls  in  Diodor.  Sic,  we  find  within  a  small 
compass  ten  cogncmina  ending  m  -us  va  Latin  which  are 
represented  by  -09  in  Greek,  in  Dionys.  Hal.  fourteen  in 
H>9  answering  to  -us^  with  two  mistakes,  and  in  the  Chron. 
Paschale  twenty,  and  scarcely  a  mistake.  The  Greek  tran- 
scribers did  not,  then,  as  a  rule,  transliterate  -us  by  -m>9,  but 
bj  -09 ;  and  the  other  practice  can  by  no  means  be  called  a 
mle,  but  rather  an  exception. 

Another  objection  more  worthy  of  notice  connected  with 
this  point  is  the  occurrence  of  two  names  ending  in  -iuSy  as 
nofinen  and  c(^nomen.    No  doubt  the  Boman  rule  through 
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the  Republic  was  that  tne  nomen,  or  gentile  name,  should 
always  end  in  -ti^,  and  the  c(^nojn€ny  or  family  name,  should 
not  end  in  -tW.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  Republic  a  great 
change  in  family  names  began,  of  which  we  have  many 
striking  examples.  (Compare  Marquardt  in  Bekker-Mar- 
quardt  V.  pt  1.  26.)  Nipperdey  calls  attention  to  Sulpictitf 
Quirintf^  as  being  perhaps  the  first  ^own  instance  in  which 
two  gentile  names  occur,  or,  in  other  words,  in  which  the 
third  name,  not  being  a  personal  name,  ends  in  -ius.  But 
examples  of  the  practice  became  ere  long  not  uncommon. 
Thus  we  find  G.  Appius  Junius  Silanus,  Appius  coming  from 
his  mother's  house ;  and  the  emperor  Galba's  full  name  was 
L.  Livius  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba.  The  great  Roman  glutton 
(temp.  Tiberii)  had  the  name  M.  Gabius  Apicius.  In  the 
fasti  consulares  we  find  T.  Rustius  Nummius  (Jallus,  a  consul 
suffectus  of  26  a.d.  ;  and  in  37  a.d.  G.  Petronius  Pontius 
Nignnus.  And  so  the  full  name  of  a  praeses  of  Syria  about 
51  A.D.  was  G.  Ummidius  Durmius  Quadratus,  Durmius  being 
discovered  from  an  inscription.  (Gomp.  Orelli's  inscr.  3128, 
and  Tac.  Annal.  xii.  45,  ed.  Nipperdey.)  So  tiie  poet  P.  Pa- 
pinius  Statins  (Gent,  i.)  and  Roscius  Gaelius,  Tac.  Hist.  i.  60. 
Whether  our  Gyrenius  belonged  to  a  family  of  clients  of  the 
gens  Sulpicia,  or  took  the  name  Sulpicius  by  adoption,  or  for 
some  other  reason,  it  is  useless  to  inquire.  Thus  much 
appears,  that  about  his  time  a  practice  grew  up  of  having  a 
third  name  ending  in  -ius.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this 
termination  of  the  two  names  in  -ius  that  errors  were  made  by 
scribes  who  expected  that  the  third  should  end  in  -t^. 

III.  We  turn  now  to  the  testimony  given  by  inscriptions : 
and  first  to  those  fragments,  called  fasH  capitolini^  from  which 
the  ordinary /a«^'  constUares  are  derived,  as  far  as  the  first 
are  extant.  These  ordinary /cw^*  are  the  work  of  Onuphrius 
Panvinius  and  Sigonius,  who,  when  their  authorities  failed 
them,  supplied,  sometimes  successfully  sometimes  by  anfo^ 
tunate  conjecture,  the  missing  magistrates.  In  these  jpwrt* 
consulares  (see  them  in  Orelli's  Gicero,  Vol.  viii.  part  3),  we 
find  a  Sulpicius  Quirinus  three  times.    1.  In  the  year  712 
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(711)  the  censors  are  given  as  L.  Antonios  Pietas  and  P. 
Solpicius  Qnirinns.  The  censors  of  this  year  are  known 
only  from  the  fasti  Colotiamj  so  called  as  being  found  in  the 
garden  of  one  Angelo  Goloti  at  Borne,  and  after  several  re- 
movals joined  to  the  CapUoline  fasti  in  the  palace  of  the 
ConservatorL  The  names  there  are  [L]  Antonius,  P.  Sulpi- 
dus,  wUh  no  third  name.  There  is  not  the  slightest  proofs 
that  this  was  the  P.  Sulpicins  of  whom  we  treat.  Henzen, 
tiie  distinguished  collaborator  with  Mommsen,  regards  this 
censor  as  P.  Sulpicins  Bufus,  a  trusted  officer  of  Julius 
Caesar,  to  whom  Oicero  addressed  a  letter  a  year  or  two 
before  this  censorship  (anno  709,  ad  fam.  ziii.  77).  It  is 
also  highly  improbable  that  our  Cyrenius  could  have  been  a 
censor  thirty  years  before  he  was  actually  consul,  and  sixty- 
two  years  before  his  death. 

2.  In  the  ordinary  fasti  constdares  we  find  a  P.  Sulpicins, 
P.  f.  Quirinus  as  a  consul  suffectus  of  the  year  718  (717). 
For  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  authority.  A.  W.  Zumj^t 
Bays,  ^'  totus  ez  conjectura  natus  est,  eaque  parum  probabilV^ 

8.  All  agree  that  our  Cyrenius  was  consul  in  742  (741), 
but  the  bad  condition  of  the  stone  (as  may  be  seen  in  Piran- 
esi's  Fasti  Capitol.,  where  a  chart  of  the  fragments  is  given, 
and  in  Mommsen's  faithful  repetition  of  thQfasti^  hides  from 
us  everjrthing  about  him,  except  P.  S.,  the  initials  of  his  prae- 
nomen  and  nomen;  even  the  S.  is  partially  obliterated.^ 

Thus  far  we  wander  in  the  dark,  but  the  fasti  Praenestini 
bring  us  into  the  clear  day.  This  is  a  testimony  to  which 
the  earlier  scholars  had  no  access.  Suetonius  (de  illustr. 
graounaticis)  speaks  of  the  author  of  these,  Verrius  Flaccus, 
the  tutor  of  the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  as  dying  at  an 
advanced  age  under  Tiberius,  and  then  adds :  ^'  Statuam 
habet  Praeneste  in  inferiore  fori  parte,  contra  hemicyclium, 

^  H.  Gerlach  (die  Bdm.  Statthalter  in  Syrien,  etc.,  Berlin,  1865,  p.  87),  accepts 
tbe  same  Qniriniiis  on  the  right  grounds,  but  explains  Qoirinas  in  the  fasti 
coruuhres  hy  supposing  an  N»  with  the  right-hand  mark  prolonged  and  capped 
(thusjK,)  to  have  stood  instead  of  N  the  ordinary  letter.  This  is  a  common 
abbreviation  on  inscriptions  for  NI.  But  if  he  had  looked  at  the  Capitoline 
Fasti  themselTes,  he  would  have  (bund  no  Quirinus  there  at  aU.    See  below. 
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in  quo  fastos  a  se  ordinatos  et  marmoreo  pariete  inciaos  pab- 
licarat"  The  foundation  of  a  building  answering  to  this 
hemicyclium,  or  semicircular  hall  for  gatherings  of  the 
learned,  was  discovered  in  1770,  and  around  it  were  found 
fragments  of  inscriptions  on  marble  tablets,  of  the  kind 
called  fasH  or  fasti  minoresj  which  relate  not  to  the  annual 
magistrates,  but  to  sacred  days,  to  consecrations,  and  the 
like.  These,  it  is  agreed,  are  the  tablets  mentioned  hj  Sue- 
tonius, and  were  probably  inscribed  before  the  death  of  our 
Cyrenius, — as  Mommsen  tiiinks,  between  the  years  752  and 
763  of  Rome,  or  2  B.O.  and  10  a.d.  They  were  published  first 
at  Borne  in  1779 ;  and  in  1868,  the  year  when  the  volume  of 
Mommsen's  Latin  inscriptions  relating  to  them  came  oot, 
were  in  a  house  belonging  to  Cardinal  Yidoni.  Only  the 
Calendars  from  January  to  April  inclusive,  and  these  not  in 
an  entire  condition,  were  discovered.  They  may  be  found 
in  P.  A.  Wolf's  Suetonius,  iv.  814-855,  in  Orelli's  Delectus 
Inscr.  ii.  879,  and  in  Monmisen's  often -mentioned  work, 
with  all  necessary  explanations.  They  are  sometimes  called 
fasH  Verriani  from  their  author. 

One  of  the  two  places,  where  the  name  of  Quirinius  occurs 
in  these  fasH  is  in  connection  with  the  fourth  day  before  the 
kalends  of  May  (Apr.  28).  With  the  missing  words  supplied 
in  small  letters  the  passage  is  as  follows :  ludi  ii/)BAE,  fekue 
EX  8.  c.  QUOD  EO  Die  aedicula  et  |  ara  vestae  in  domu  imp. 

CAESARIS  AUGUsti  pONTIF  MAX  |  DBDICATA'ST,  QUIRINIO  ET  VALOIO 

COS.,  etc.  In  the  other  passage,  which  pertains  to  the  day 
before  the  nones  of  March,  there  is  mention  of  feriae  being 
instituted  by  the  Senate  because  then  Augustus  was  made 
Pontifex  Maximus.  Here  the  name  of  Quirinius  is  not 
complete,  but  happily  the  latter  part  of  it  is  preserved, — nio, 
as  it  stands  in  Wolf's  Suetonius, —  inio,  as  Mommsen's  more 
careful  examination  gives  it. 

Another  inscription  on  bronze,  now  found  in  the  museum 
at  Gortona,  and  first  made  known  by  Marini  (Atti  dei  Frat 
Arvali  ii.  782),  begins  with  P.  Sulpicio  Quirinio,  C.  Valgio 
Cos.,  and  makes  known  that  a  union  of  stipendiary  towns 
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in  Africa  enter  into  a  relation  of  hospitality  and  clientel 
with  a  Boman  of  importanoe,  one  of  the  Domitii. 

These  are  the  only  known  genuine  inscriptions  which  rel 
to  the  Cyrenius  of  Luke,  with  the  exception  of  one  found 
Capua  (No.  7041,  in  Ocelli's  Delectus  ii.  416)  where  o 
Sulpicio  Quirin.  with  0.  Valgio  is  extant.  They  sb 
beyond  a  question  that  his  third  name  was  Quirinius,  s 
that  Luke  gives  the  true  Latin  ending  in  its  Greek  foi 
There  is,  however,  one  inscription,  which  would  be  of  gr 
importance  if  it  were  genuine,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  t< 
census  of  Syria  in  which  it  declares  Quirinius  to  be  concern 
It  was  first  made  known  by  Orsato  Sertorio,  the  author 
some  epigraphical  works,  as  Marmi  Eruditi  (Parma,  1( 
and  1719),  and  Monumenta  Patavina  (Padua,  1652).  . 
cording  to  this  writer  the  marble  was  preserved  at  Venice 
the  house  of  a  certain  Nicolaus  Venerius  (Monum.  Patav, 
276).  Muratori  published  it  in  his  Novus  Thesaurus 
670),  and  Orelli  in  his  collection  (i.  No.  623).  Marini  c 
demned  it  as  a  forgery,,  and  Orelli  was  of  the  same  opinic 
while  A.  W.  Zumpt,  giving  well-considered  reasons  foi 
similar  judgment,  pronounces  it  to  be  a  ^^  magnum  et  tu 
mendacium."  Huschke  in  his  treatise  on  the  census 
the  time  of  Christ  defends  it  in  vain.  It  makes  ment 
of  a  census  taken  by  Q.  Aemilius,  Q.  F.  Pal.  Secimd 
under  orders  from  P.  Sulpitius  (*tc)  Quirinus,  of  the  civi 
Apamena,  or  Apamaea  in  Coele-Syria  (where  he  finds  < 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  homines  Gives')  j  and  o 
military  expedition  against  the  Ituraeans  on  Mt.  Leban 
The  reason  for  Marini's  and  Orelli's  suspicion  of  it,  that  it  c 
tains  the  name  Quirinus,  is  by  no  means  sufiicient.  It  is  ' 
point  to  be  proved ;  and,  moreover,  as  Zumpt  remarks 
might  be  really  ni.  For  the  rest  we  must  refer  to  Zum] 
Comment.  Epigraph.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  105  et  seq. ;  adding  that 
marble  has  never  been  seen,  and  its  existence  cannot 
proved.^    A  single  argument  additional  to  those  of  Zmx 

^  This  inscription  Fh.  £.  Haschke,  a  learned  profbssor  of  law  at  Bras 
defiends  as  genuine  (in  his  treatise  fiber  den  sar  Zeit  d.  Gebnrt  Jesn  Ch 
gehaltenen  Cenans.  Bretlaa,  1S40).    On  page  sixty  he  stontl/  defends 
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which  Marini  seems  to  hint  at,  may,  perhaps,  here  deserve 
place.  It  is  drawn  from  the  spelling  on  the  inscription  of 
Sulpitius  with  a  L  The  name  of  this  gens  is  always  spelled 
with  c  in  Latin,  and  with  Kappa  in  Greek,  until  long  after 
the  times  when  the  marble,  if  genuine,  was  set  up.  Diez,  in 
his  Roman.  Gram.  (i.  260,  ed.  8),  lays  it  down  as  proved, 
that  during  the  continuance  of  the  West-Roman  empire  c 
before  all  vowels  sounded  like  the  Greek  Kappa.  And  he 
quotes  Corssen  (Lat.  Ausspr.  i.  48,  ed,  2)  as  saying  that  c 
before  e  and  i  had  this  hard  sound,  even  into  the  sixth  and 
seventh  century,  until  the  time  after  the  Lombards  emigrated 
into  Italy.  Ti  before  a  vowel  seems  to  have  been  assibilated 
sooner  than  ci  in  the  same  place  (Diez  i.  229).  And  there  are 
traces  of  the  change  of  pronunciation  in  ci  having  begun 
here  and  there  at  an  earlier  period,  (comp.  Schneider's  Lat. 
Gram.  i.  241).  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  Sulpicius  could  not 
have  been  confounded  with  Sulpitius  at  the  time  demanded 
for  the  genuineness  of  this  monument.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
and  for  others  mentioned  before,  ncjarly  certain  that  the  in- 
scription was  an  Italian  forger's  work. 

I  close  with  saying  that  the  modem  Latin  archaeologists, 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  older  scholars  of  great  name, 
receive  Quirinius  as  beyond  question  the  true  original  of 

name  Quirinas,  which  his  object  scarcely  renders  necessary,  by  arguments  some 
of  which  are  really  astonishing.  We  say  nothing  of  his  assertion  that  Quirinos 
is  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti,  and  the  Sicilian  (or  Chron.  Paschale),  which  is  a  mis- 
take, nor  of  the  coin  mentioned  by  Goltz  and  the  inscription  in  Orelli'«  coU.  No. 
623,  both  of  which  are  forgeries,  nor  of  a  Calpnmins  Quirinos  in  Grater's 
thesaur.  which  might  well  be,  as  there  are  many  Calpumii  among  the  Latin 
inscriptions  of  Spain,  only  that  this  is  probably  a  frand  and  is  not  even  mendoned 
by  Mommsen.  Further,  when  he  says  that  **  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  transform 
Latin  names  of  persons  regularly  into  such  flexions  sounding  like  gentile  names," 
we  can  pass  by  this  mistake  which  we  hope  that  we  haye  refuted.  But  when 
he  adds  that  **  the  Greek  flexion  in  the  case  of  our  Quirinius  occurs  in  the 
Praenestine  Kalendar  also  at  the  5th  of  March  and  the  28th  of  April,  and  on  an 
African  inscription  where  the  Greek  "Sprachidiom"  had  had  influence,"  we  most 
wonder  at  the  absurdity  of  conceiving  that  Verrius  Flaccus,  a  leading  Roman 
grammarian  should  put  a  graecised  form  of  a  Roman  name,  rather  than  the 
Latin  one,  on  a  monument  set  up  twenty-three  miles  fVom  Rome.  The  names 
of  the  consuls  Drusus,  Norbanns,  Crispinns,  in  their  Latin  form  occur  on  those 
marbles ;  why  did  not  the  '  Sprach idiom '  of  the  Greeks  alter  these  also  ? 
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Kvpriinof;.  Marini,  in  the  last  century,  said,  "  pare  certo  che 
cosl  [Qnirinio]  debba  nominarsi  et  non  Quirino;  e  cosl 
veramente  il  chiamarono  il  Lipsio  (ad  Tao.  Ann.  iii.  48) ,  11 
Noris  [Cardinal  Noria  in  his  Cenotaph.  Pisan.  Diss.  2,  ch.  2, 
§  12]  il  Pagi  ed  altri,  senza  aver  essi  a  favore  loro  si  belli 
e  si  certi  documenti,  qnali  abbiam  ora  noi."  To  the  older 
scholars  we  add  only  Archbp.  Usher,  Of  those  in  quite  recent 
times  we  add  Eckhel,  Marini  himself,  Borghese,  Mommsen, 
A.  W,  Zumpt,  and  Henzen.  Borghese  speaks  of  Quirinius  by 
no  other  name,  and  mentions  the  passage  of  the  fasti  where 
he  appears  as  a  consul  suffectus^  as  a  '^  mucchio  d'errori." 
A.  W.  Zumpt  speaks  of  his  name  and  various  particulars  of 
his  life  in  an  extended  passage  to  which  we  have  referred 
and  from  which  we  have  derived  great  benefit.  Mommsen  dis- 
cusses the  events  of  his  life  in  the  appendix  to  the  ^^  res  gestae 
Ai^usti"  (or  Ancyra  marbles),  and  shows  that  an  inscrip- 
tion, from  which  the  name  has  been  broken  off,  whidi 
speaks  of  some  one  having  gained  a  victory  and  having  had 
peculiar  honors  conferred  upon  him  at  Rome,  belongs,  as  had 
been  suspected  before,  to  this  Quirinius.  His  name  has 
returned  to  the  possession  of  more  rights  than  it  had  been 
stripped  of  by  many  of  the  earlier  scholars,  and  stands  now 
just  as  the  Kvpifivi^  of  Luke's  gospel  ought  to  stand,  accord- 
ing to  the  marbles  and  best  manuscript  readings. 


NoTB.  —  In  the  mss.  of  the  Old  Latin  we  find  Oyrinui  (VercelL, 
Veron.,  Colb.,  Corb.,  S.  Gat),  Oyrenus  (S.  Germ,  1),  Oyrmius 
(Cantabrig.).  In  the  Vulgate  Oyrinus  is  given  by  codd.  Fuld., 
Amiat^  Forojul.,  and  the  fragm.  Perusin.  In  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Juvencus,  the  same  reading  is  found  (except  that  Syrinus  is  given 
in  Aug.  de  cons,  evang.  1.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  17,  col.  1082,  ed.  Migne),  and 
this  must  have  prevailed  in  the  Latin  church. 

Vol.  XXXV.  No.  139.  65 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

FUTUBB  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  WICKED  AS  REVEALED 
IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

BT  PBOF.  HEKBT  0OWLB8,  D.I>.,  OBBRLIK,  OHIO. 

This  Article  will  assume  that  future  punishment  is  taught 
clearly  in  the  New  Testament.  It  proposes  to  inquire  whether 
it  be  taught  also  in  the  Old ;  and  if  so,  how. 

If  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  it  is  certainly  true,  and  therefore  does  not  need  the 
endorsement  of  the  Old  Testament  to  establish  its  truth. 
Yet  our  question  has  real  interest  and  importance,  notwith- 
standing. The  opinion  is  somewhat  current  that  future 
punishment  is  not  taught  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  infer  from  this  silence  that  the  doctrine  is  not 
in  any  wise  fundamental ;  that  religion  can  be  maintained 
without  its  aid ;  and  perhaps  that  gospel  ministers  may  do 
good  work  for  truth  and  righteousness  without  preaching  or 
even  believing  it.  Hence  one  reason  among  many  for  our 
inquiry  into  the  Old  Testament  teaching  (or  silence)  as  to 
future  punishment. 

Our  question  carries  us  back  to  the  beginnings  and  the 
earlier  stages  of  divine  revelation.  We  may  fitly  suppose 
that  the  problem  of  making  a  written  revelation  to  man  lay 
before  the  divine  mind  in  thought  and  plan  before  it  became 
an  act.  '  Jn  this  problem  the  special  point  now  before  us  — 
the  future  doom  of  the  wicked — was  included,  and  the 
question  how  to  reveal  it  to  any  good  moral  purpose,  must 
have  involved  two  main  points,  viz.  (1)  How  to  make  men 
understand  it ;  (2)  How  to  make  them  believe  it. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  both  these  points  are 
thoroughly  vital ;  for  unless  it  be  understood,  it  could  be  no 
revelation  at  all,  and  could  have  no  moral  force.    Moreover, 
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if  understood  intellectually,  yet  if  it  were  not  so  revealed  as 
to  enforce  belief,  it  would  be  even  worse  than  worthless, 
serving  only  to  harden  human  hearts  in  their  sin  and  mad- 
ness. We  shall  need  to  hold  these  points  well  in  mind 
throughout  this  discussion. 

It  may  require  some  little  reflection  to  suggest  the  real 
difficulties  of  this  problem  in  both  these  aspects.  Let  it  be 
considered  that  the  doom  to  be  revealed  lies  in  another 
world,  not  in  this ;  a  world  that  none  of  the  race  has  ever 
seen,  and  none  are  expected  to  see  till  the  time  of  needing  a 
written  revelation  of  it  shall  have  passed  forever.  The 
problem,  then,  is  to  get  into  the  human  miud  some  ideas 
pertaining  tx)  an  unknown  world  —  a  world  with  which  our 
present  life  may  not  be  rich  in  helpful  analogies.  In  so  far 
as  the  revealing  of  this  truth  depends  on  written  words,  single 
terms  —  e.g.  death,  hell,  Grehenna  —  it  will  be  entirely  essen- 
tial that  these  words  have  an  intelligible  meaning.  But  any 
just  apprehension  of  their  meaning  must  start  from  and  be 
built  upon  things  known,  not  things  unknown.  That  is  to 
say,  the  case  requires  the  framing  of  what  may  be  called  a 
new  language,  in  the  sense  of  old  words  with  new  meanings. 
It  were  of  no  use  to  import  a  language  from  the  other  world, 
i.e.  to  bring  down  to  man  the  terms  and  phrases  which  the 
holy  angels  may  use  of  the  doom  of  the  lost,  or  which  Satan 
and  his  fellows  may  use  in  speaking  of  their  prison-home 
and  its  torments.  What  could  we  learn  from  their  vocabu- 
lary, supposing  them  to  convey  their  thought  in  words  of 
their  own  ?  The  case  is  somewhat  like  giving  the  people  of 
the  great  Sahara  the  ideas  which  the  Laplanders  readily  ex- 
press under  the  words  snow^  ice.  The  men  of  Sahara  would 
need  more  help  than  these  words.  To  comprehend  and  con- 
vey these  ideas  they  must  learn  a  new  language ;  and  this 
language  nmst  be  built  (as  best  it  might  be)  upon  analogies 
with  things  within  their  knowledge  and  experience. 

A  little  attention  to  this  will  show  the  necessity  (in  a  rev- 
elation of  things  in  the  other  world)  of  taking  up  some  word 
or  words  which  have  a  meaning  in  our  earthly  experience, 
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and  appljing  them  in  a  corresponding  jet  special  sense,  to 
the  things  Gbd  wonld  teach  men  of  the  world  to  come. 

Thus  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  great  problem  before 
the  revealing  mind  will  show  why  the  progress  of  this  reve- 
lation in  the  earlier  stages  was  of  necessity  slow ;  and  also 
why  it  was  in  many  points  imperfect.  In  the  light  of  them 
we  can  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  course  God  has  in  fact 
taken,  both  to  make  men  understand  and  to  make  them 
believe  the  future  doom  of  the  wicked. 

If  that  doom  is  exceedingly  dreadful  the  c^ly  sensible  way 
of  revealing  it  in  single  words  is  to  seize  upon  some  one 
word  or  more,  well  known  in  human  experience,  expressing 
some  fact  or  event  most  appalling  and  terrible,  and  make  it 
the  basis  of  the  revelation.  No  word  fills  these  conditions  so 
well  as  the  word  "  death."  Before  this  experience  all  human 
hearts  recoil  as  before  no  other.  This  word  is  therefore 
wisely  put  in  the  foreground  of  this  revelation.  Applied  to 
the  next  world  it  must  have  a  modified  sense ;  but  it  will  be 
a  sense  analogous.  We  need  not  look  under  it  for  dissolu- 
tion; we  must  find  under  it  pain,  suffering ;  elements  appall- 
ing and  terrible.  Other  ideas  may  be  brought  in  from  other 
analogies ;  banishment,  darkness,  despair ;  the  central  word 
and  idea  still  being  death.  ^^The  soul  that  sinneth  shall 
surely  die.** 

This  bears  on  the  first  point  of  the  problem,  viz.  to  make 
men  understand  proidmately  the  real  sense  of  the  sinner's 
future  doom.  To  make  them  believe  this  doom  to  be  certain, 
we  can  think  of  nothing  so  pertinent  and  forcible  as  analo- 
gous  visitations  of  judgment  on  the  wicked  in  this  world. 
Such  great  facts  as  the  flood,  the  fire  on  Sodom,  the  swal- 
lowing up  of  Korah  and  his  company,  had  a  wonderfully  start- 
ling and  impressive  power.  They  proclaimed  to  a  sinful 
world :  It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  the  wicked  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  holy  God !  To  his  incorrigible  enemies,  he  is  a 
consuming  fire,  even  a  jealous  God !  These  visitations  terribly 
justified  the  inference  made  by  Peter :  "  If  (Jod  spared  not 
the  angels  that  sinned if  he  spared  not  the  old  world* 
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bat  saved  Noah,  bringing  in  a  flood  upon  the  world  of  the 
ungodly, ....  if  he  turned  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
into  ashes,  making  them  an  example  to  those  who  should 
after  live  ungodly, ....  then  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  re- 
serve the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished  " 
(2  Pet.  ii.  4-9).  Ah,  indeed,  "  he  knoweth  how  'V  there  can 
be  no  lack  of  agencies  and  powers;  and  what  is  not  less 
vital,  there  can  be  nothing  in  his  pitying  love  which  will  for- 
bid such  inflictions  of  righteous  judgment  as  the  case  may  in 
his  view  require.  , 

This,  then,  in  general,  meets  the  second  great  condition  of 
a  successful  revelation  of  the  sinner's  future  doom,  viz.  to 
make  men  believe  it;  to  impress  them  with  its  absolute 
certainty.  It  will  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  these  foregoing 
examples  of  retributive  judgment  on  the  guilty,  in  time,  an- 
swered to  some  extent  a  double  purpose  —  not  only  compel- 
ing  belief,  but  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  doom.  They 
helped  to  explain^  as  well  as  to  impress  and  enforce  conviction. 

The  Old  Testament  Doctrinb  op  a  Future  Life. 

We  study  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  future  punishment 
at  great  disadvantage  to  ourselves  unless  we  first  settle  the 
question.  Did  the  writers  <md  first  readers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment believe  in  aftUwre  existence  ?  If  not,  there  could  have 
been  to  their  thought,  no  future  pimishment  for  the  wicked, 
and,  indeed,  no  future  retribution  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  did  believe  in  a  future  existence, 
their  minds  would  be  fully  open  to  that  tremendous  infer- 
ence,— ^A  God  who  cuts  down  the  outrageously  wicked  before 
their  time  in  this  world  will  have  judgments  for  them  far 
more  terrible  in  the  world  to  come !  In  the  minds  of  both 
good  men  and  bad,  this  inference  would  be  simply  inevitable, 
provided  they  thought  of  both  good  men  and  bad  as  still  liv- 
ing on  after  death,  and  as  having  to  do  with  the  same  great 
and  holy  God  there  as  here. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  how  strongly  this  infer- 
ence lay  upon  their  souls  ;  how  manifestly  it  colors  their  lan- 
guage ;  how  surely  therefore  it  indicates  their  belief. 
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One  word  on  the  general  question  before  we  open  the 
Scriptures.  Let  it  not  be  deemed  a  begging  of  the  question 
to  say  —  thinking  men  believe  in  a  future  eidstence  naiuralfy. 
It  is  one  of  their  early,  not  to  say  instinctive,  beliefs.  This 
is,  perhaps,  partiy  due  to  a  love  of  existence  and  dread  of 
annihilation ;  partiy  to  a  natural  sense  of  fitness  that  a  being 
of  such  powers  as  man  should  be  presumed  to  have  been 
created  to  live  on  beyond  this  very  short  life,  and  to  do 
more  of  the  work  he  is  so  manif estiy  fitted  for  and  to  fill  out 
the  legitimate  results  of  living  far  more  perfectiy ;  and  more 
than  all  the  rest,  that  the  just  rewards  of  living  well  or  ill 
may  have  other  and  larger  scope  for  their  realization  tiian 
this  world  affords.  It  will  seem  to  thoughtful  minds  that 
better  justice  ought  to  be  done  to  both  the  good  and  the  bad 
than  this  earth  provides  for  and  awards.  Therefore,  men 
will  say,  and  will  feel  it  with  almost  resistiess  force, —  There 
auffht  to  be,  there  must  be,  a  future  life  where  retribution 
for  the  deeds  of  earth  will  level  up  the  strange  inequalities 
of  this  earthly  state,  and  not  leave  our  sense  of  justice  out- 
raged and  bleeding  over  the  otherwise  never  righted  wrongs 
of  earth.  Whatever  scepticism  appears  on  this  point  may  be 
put  to  the  account  of  a  personal  dread  of  future  retribution, 
often  taking  this  peculiar  form ;  Everybody  else  ought  to 
have  a  future  retribution,  though  for  myself  I  greatly  choose 
annihilation  rather  than  the  consequences  of  an  after  life, 
and  shall  hope  for  it. 

Hence  the  history  of  the  race  shows  that  the  masses  have 
always  believed  in  some  sort  of  future  existence.  Their 
mythologies  and  superstitions  show  this,  for  heathen  gods 
by  thousands  and  myriads  have  been  deified  men.  The  wor- 
ship and  reverence  paid  to  ancestors  (as  in  China)  bears  the 
same  testimony.  Necromancy,  almost  if  not  quite  universal 
through  all  the  earlier  ages  (to  say  nothing  of  more  recent 
times),  rests  on  the  nearly  universal  belief  in  future  exist- 
ence. It  would  be  supreme  folly  to  pretend  to  evoke  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  if  the  dead  had  no  spirits,  if  the  universal 
belief  were  that  ^^  death  ends  alV^    All  these  superstitions 
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whose  prevalence  has  been  almost  Qniversal  to  oar  race)  and 
whose  power  over  the  popular  mind  has  been  immense,  are 
half-truths  —  else  their  power  had  been  trifling  instead  of 
terrible.  Half-truths,  I  say ;  the  true  part  being  the  real 
existence  of  human  souls  after  death;  the  false  part,  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  those  living  souls  can  send  back 
influences  to  plague  or  to  bless  the  living  here.  A  universal 
and  very  sensible  belief  in  the  true  half  has  laid  the  human 
mind  dangerously  open  to  the  mischiefs  of  the  false  half ; 
and  thus  necromancy  and  its  kindred  superstitions  have 
had  prodigious  power  over  peoples  unblessed  with  divine 
revelation. 

Moreover,  ancient  Egypt  in  the  age  of  Moses  represents 
the  highest  culture  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  now  proved 
beyond  question  that  Egypt  held  the  doctrine  of  man's  future 
existence.  We  are  not  left  to  infer  this  from  her  mauso- 
leums for  the  dead,  nor  from  her  unparalleled  art  of  embalm- 
ing, to  preserve  the  body  for  the  soul's  future  use.  These 
outgrowths  of  her  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  are  not 
our  only  proofs.  Her  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  ^  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  this  subject,  brought  to  light  within  the  present 
generation,  furnishes  proofs  against  which  there  is  no  rebut- 
ting evidence,  proofs  that  suffice  to  settle  the  historic  fact 
beyond  rational  doubt. 

What  Egypt  held,  the  great  East  (Arabia  and  Mesopota- 
mia) must  be  presumed  to  have  held  also.  The  ablest  phi- 
losophers of  ancient  Greece  sat  at  the  feet  of  Egyptian  wis- 
dom. This  line  of  proofs  might  be  extended  indefinitely ;  so 
much  must  suffice. 

Next,  we  notice  briefly  the  salient  points  of  the  proof  from 
the  Scriptures  that  the  writers  and  first  readers  of  the  Old 
Testament  believed  in  a  future  existence. 

Following  in  general  the  order  of  time,  we  meet  first  the 

*  "This  contains  the  important  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
fehabilitation  of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  both  good  and  bad,  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  the  jastifloation  of  the  righteous,  and  their  admission  to  the 
blessed  state  of  the  gods."  —  Beri  J.  P.  Thompson,  in  Smith's  Bible  Diet 
Art.  "Egypt." 
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record  of  Enoch  (Gen.  y.  24) ;  ^^  Enoch  walked  with  Grod  ; 
and  he  was  not,  for  Qoi  took  him."  The  writer  to  the  He- 
brews (xi.  5)  paraphrases  these  very  brief  words :  ^'  was 
translated  that  he  should  not  see  deatii,  and  was  not  fonnd 
because  God  had  translated  him."  We  are  not  told  whether 
any  Elisha  was  present  to  see  him  taken  up  from  earth  in 
God's  chariot  of  fire  ;  but  the  testimony  is  that ''  God  took 
him.^^  Somebody  knew  the  fact.  Yet,  be  it  noticed,  the 
tiling  peculiar  in  his  case  was  not  that  be  and  he  only  of  all 
the  race  lived  in  another  world  after  this,  but  only  that  he 
reached  it  without  dying.  He  missed  that  dissolution  of 
soul  from  body  which  we  call  death.  The  writer  to  the  He- 
brews does  not  make  his  case  special  in  the  point  of  living 
after  he  had  passed  away  from  earth,  for  in  his  view  this  was 
true  of  all  those  heroes  of  faith.  ^^  These  all  died  in  faith," 
their  lives  declaring  plainly  ^^  that  they  seek  a  better  couur 
try  "  beyond  this. 

Next,  we  meet  the  current  phrase  as  to  the  patriarchs 
^'  gathered  to  their  people,"  promised  to  Abraham  by  the 
Lord  (Gen.  xv.  15),  affirmed  of  him  (Gen.  xxv.  8),  and  in 
the  same  words  of  Ishmael,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  promise 
to  Abraham  ran :  ^^  Thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace ; 
thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age."  Of  course  those 
fathers  were  in  existence,  not  out  of  it.  Note,  also,  what 
Jacob  said  of  Joseph :  ^^  An  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him ; 
Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces " ;  yet  he  adds :  ^^  I 
will  go  down  into  the  grave  (Sheol)  to  my  son,  mourning,'* 
This  was  not  the  going  of  his  lifeless  body  into  the  grave 
to  lie  there  in  company  with  Joseph's  dead  body;  for  he 
supposed  that  to  have  been  devoured  by  some  evil  beast,  its 
fragments  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  thought  of  an  under- 
world (Sheol)  where  he  should  meet  the  real  Joseph ;  not  the 
mangled  flesh,  but  the  undying  soul.  To  the  same  purport 
are  the  words  of  David,  said  of  his  dead  babe :  "  Can  I  bring 
him  back  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shidl  not  return 
tome"  (2Sam.  xii.  23). 

On  this  great  question  Moses  is  a  firstdass  witness,  repre- 
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senting  more  wisdom,  more  public  opinion,  more  weight  of 
character  than  any  other  man  of  ancient  times.  Personally, 
Moses  gave  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  his  belief  in 
f atnre  existence,  in  ^^  choodng  railier  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season  [a  short  earthly  life],  esteeming  reproach  for  Christ 
greater  riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  for  he  had 
respect  to  the  recompense  of  ihe  reward " ;  of  course,  in 
another  life  beyond  this  (Heb.  xi.  24-26).  This  "  Moses 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians''  (says 
Stephen,  Acts  vii.  22),  which,  as  shown  above,  included  at 
belief  in  future  existence  and  retributions. 

To  Moses  Gk>d  spake  those  memorable  words  upon  which 
our  divine  Lord  gave  his  not  less  memorable  comment;  \iz. 
the  words,  "  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers ;  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob " ;  the 
comment  being  this :  ^^  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
ci  the  living  "  (Matt.  xxii.  32).  He  is  not  the  God  of  non- 
entities, mere  nothings,  but  of  living  souls.  To  be  the  God 
of  Abraham  is  a  relationship  which  assumes  Abraham's 
existence.  For  the  Lord  did  not  say  to  Moses,  I  was  the 
€iod  of  Abraham,  but  I  o^i.  I  have  made  promises  to  hinl 
-vrhich  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  He  yet  lives  before  me,  and. 
if  need  were,  might  hold  me  to  my  covenant.  It  should 
be  noticed,  also,  that  ihis  comment  by  our  Lord  was  intended 
to  refute  the  Sadducean  doctrine  of  no  spirit-existence  after 
death.  It  was  a  perfect  refutation.  God  meant  to  affirm 
something  quite  beyond  friendship  for  Abraham  during  this 
abort  life,  even  all  this :  I  am  Abraham's  God  and  Friend, 
both  now  ejid  forever. 

Further,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  Moses  wrote  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  supposably  during  his  forty  years'  life  in 
Arabia.^    This  book  gives  the  primitive  ideas  of  the  race  in 

1  The  decialTe  points  of  proof  may  be  put  thus :  Known  oapabUitif,  which  caa 
be  Mid  of  Tery  few  men  in  oar  world's  history ;  Proved  podw  power,  seen  in  his 
flong  at  the  Bed  Sea  (Ex.  xr.,  and  in  Dent  xxxii.,  and  xxidii.) ;  Corresponding 
poetic  power  and  tentiment,  seen  by  comparing  Job  xiv.  with  Ps.  xc,  and  Job 
soomiL  with  Qen.  i  and  ii.  Eyery  ori^nal  poet  is  a  poet  of  nature,  and  deter- 
YOL.  XXXV.  No.  139.  66 
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regard  to  real  existence  in  Sheol,  the  future  world  (as  may  be 
seen  in  iii.  13-19  and  x.  20-22  and  xiv.  12-15).  No  one 
can  read  these  passages  intelligently  without  seeing  that 
however  dark  in  the  gloomy  thought  of  Job  that  future  world 
might  be,  it  was  yet  a  world  of  liying  souls ;  not  of  defunct 
nonentities. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  cite  in  detail  all  the  proofs  of  a 
future  existence  which  appear  in  the  later  Old  Testament 
writings.  Yet  let  it  be  suggested :  When  Elijah  went  up 
living  to  heaven,  nobody  said,  there  are  now  two  men  of  our 
race,  just  two,  and  no  more,  who  are  living  in  some  other 
world ;  all  the  rest  sunk  into  nonrcxistence.  We  have  not 
a  whisper  of  this  opinion.  The  point  put  in  the  case  of 
Euoch  and  again  of  Elijah,  was  only  this,  Ihat  they  missed 
the  usual  dissolution  of  soul  and  body.  As  to  other  Old 
Testament  authorities,  let  it  suffice  to  refer  to  David,  saying, 
^'  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness ;  I  shall 
be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness  "  (Ps.  xvii.  16) ; 
and  to  Solomon,  ^^  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as 
it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  Ood  who  gave  it '' ; 
"  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil" 
(Eccl.  xii.  7, 14) ;  and  to  Daniel, "  Those  who  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt''  (xii.  2).  Inevi- 
tably the  doctrine  of  resurrection  carries  with  it  a  future 
existence  as  opposed  to  non-existence  after  death.  Yet  this 
doctrine  was  so  well  known  and  so  universally  held  that  both 

mines  his  own  location  hj  his  allusions  to  objects  in  the  visible  world  about 
him.  Under  this  law  the  writer  of  Job  locates  himself  not  in  Palesthie,  but  in 
Arabia;  and  moreoTer,  shows  himself  abont  eqnallj  familiar  with  "Egypt.  At 
this  writing  he  had  lived  in  Egypt  and  in  Arabia,  bnt  not  in  Palestine.  Again, 
every  religious  Hebrew  poet  draws  from  Hebrew  history,  and  cannot  ignore  it. 
The  author  of  Job  drew  fix>m  the  creation  and  the  flood,  but  never  from  Hebrew 
life  later  than  the  residence  of  Moses  in  Arabia.  Finally,  the  presenoe  of  this 
book  in  the  Hebrew  canon  cannot  be  accounted  for  save  thnragh  the  agency  of 
Hoses.  Written  'in  Arabia  it  must  have  been ;  but  imported  from  Arabia  at 
any  point  later  than  Moses,  it  never  could  have  been.  [These  points  are  more 
fully  developed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Author's  volume  on  Job]. 
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Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  use  it  as  a  figure  to  illustrate  analogous 
changes  in  the  political  state  of  kingdoms.  (See  Isa.  xxvi. 
14, 19  and  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-14.)  Who  does  not  know  that 
sensible  writers  draw  their  figures  for  illustration  from  things 
known,  and  not  from  things  unknown ;  from  things  believed, 
and  not  from  things  that  nobody  believes  in  ? 

We  are  therefore  authorized  to  regard  the  proof  as  con- 
clusive that  the  Old  Testament  writers  assumed,  and  their 
first  readers  admitted,  the  sauVsfuLwre  existence. 

Did  they  also  assume,  teach,  and  believe  \hefutu/re  misery 
of  the  wicked  as  the  doom  threatened  by  the  law  of  God  ? 
The  evidence  will  fall  chiefly  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  Special  Words;  e.g.  die,  death,  hell,  etc. 

U.  Special  Facts :  judgments  from  God  upon  guilty  men 
iu  this  world. 

in.  Some  Social  Passages. 

lY.  Light  thrown  back  from  the  New  Testament  upon 
the  Old. 

y.  The  doctrine  prevalent  in  the  leading  Jewish  mind  at 
and  before  the  Christian  era. 

I.  To  simplify  the  discussion  of  special  words  we  begin 
with  the  cardinal  one  die.  In  the  sense  of  dissolution  of 
soul  from  body  everybody  knows  its  meaning;  all  men 
naturally  dread  its  presence  and  power.  That  this  would  be 
a  very  appropriate  word  for  the  future  doom  of  the  sinner, 
supposing  that  doom  to  be  supremely  dreadful,  has  been 
suggested  already.  We  now  come  to  the  question  of  fact. 
Does  it  appear  that  God  did  in  fact  use  this  word  to  denote 
the  sinner's  future  doom  ? 

In  his  first  announcement  of  precept  and  penalty,  God 
said  to  Adam :  "  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  thou  shalt  not  eat ;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die  "  (Gen.  ii.  17).  Did  they  die  the  bodily 
death  on  that  day  ?  By  no  means.  Was  this  death  physical 
dissolution,  and  nothing  more  ?  Something  far  more,  most 
certainly.  Mortality  may  have  been  in  it,  but  did  not  exhaust 
it.    The  physical  event  supplied  the  word,  and  gave  it  its 
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first  and  normal  sense.  The  Lord  took  up  this  word  (some 
word  with  an  earthly  sense  he  must  take),  and  used  it 
to  represent  a  death  beyond,  far  more  dreadful. 

The  usage  of  this  same  word  by  Ezekiel  (xxxiiL  9, 11) 
serves  to  interpret  the  word  "  die  "  in  this  primal  precept 
"  If  the  wicked  turn  not  from  his  way,  he  shall  die  in  Ins 

iniquity As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  (Jod,  I  have  no 

pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  torn 
from  his  way  and  live.  Turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways ;  for 
why  will  ye  die  ?  "  This  death,  be  it  noticed,  does  not  befall 
the  righteous ;  and  the  wicked  man  is  delivered  from  it  if 
he  turns  from  his  evil  ways.  Therefore  it  cannot  have  here 
the  sense  of  dissolution.  Hence  we  are  shut  up  to  the  sense 
of  another  deatii  beyond  the  present  state  of  being — a 
second  death. 

This  conclusion  is  fully  sustained  by  the  well-established 
usage  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  ihe  Scriptures  throughout ; 
indeed,  we  might  say,  of  all  human  language.  Death  and 
life  are  used  figuratively  ;  death  to  denote  the  worst  of  evils ; 
life,  the  best  of  blessings.  Thus  Moses,  solemnly  laying 
before  all  Israel  the  consequences  of  obeying  Ood,  and  of 
not  obeying :  "  See,"  said  he, "  I  have  set  before  thee  this 

day  life  and  good,  death  and  evil I  call  heaven  and 

earth  to  record  tliis  day  against  you  that  I  have  set  before 
you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing "  (Deut.  xxx.  15, 
19).  Here  life  and  good  are  synonymous ;  so  are  death  and 
evil.  Life  means  blessing;  death  means  cursing.  Life  is 
over  against  death,  as  good  is  over  against  evil,  blessing 
antithetic  to  cursing.  Consequently  death  is  far  more  and 
other  than  physical  dissolution. 

Throughout  the  Scriptures  life  is  used  often  in  this  inten- 
sive and  figurative  sense  for  the  best  of  blessings,  e.g.  ^^  A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he 
possesses  '*  (Luke  xii.  16).  "  In  his  favor  is  life  ;  weeping 
may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning  " 
(Ps.  XXX.  6).  "  Wisdom  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay- 
hold  upon  her ;  happy  is  every  one  that  retaineth  her  " 
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(Prov.  iii.  18).  **  Shall  we  not  be  in  subjection  to  the 
Father  of  spirits, and  /we?"  (Heb.  xii.  9).  "Now we  live 
if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord  "  (1  Thess.  iii.  8). 

Correspondingly,  death  is  used  for  the  worst  of  evils. 
Pharaoh  said  of  the  locusts :  "  Entreat  the  Lord  that  he  take 
away  from  me  this  death  only  "  (Ex.  x.  17),  With  a  keen 
sense  of  the  mischief  and  heart-pain  wrought  by  slander, 
Solomon  said :  "  Death  and  Kfe  are  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue  "  (Prov.  xviii.  21).  The  historian  made  a  strong 
case  as  to  the  pressure  of  his  Delilah  upon  Samson,  by  putting 
it  thus :  "  She  pressed  him  daily  with  her  words,  and  urged 
him  so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto  death  "  (Judg.  xvi.  16). 
The  transition  from  a  sinning  to  a  godly  life  —  from  the 
vanity,  emptiness,  remorse,  shame,  of  the  former,  to  the  rest, 
the  peace,  the  joy  unspeakable  of  the  latter — is  put  briefly 
as  a  "  passing  from  death  unto  life  "  (John  v.  23 ;  1  John 
iii.  14).  So,  in  cominon  speech,  what  is  worse  than  a  living 
death  ?    What  is  richer  than  real  life,  a  life  worth  having  ? 

The  usual  Hebrew  word  for  the  place  of  wicked  souls  after 
bodily  death  is  Sheol,  whose  nearest  Greek  equivalent  is 
Hades,  and  whose  best  English  representative  in  the  later 
Hebrew  is  hell ;  in  the  earlier,  the  under-world.  In  some 
cases  grave  translates  it,  sometimes,  the  pit.  That  the  sacred 
writers  were  slow  and  late  in  developing  definite  ideas  as  to 
the  place  where  human  souls  have  their  future  destiny,  indi- 
cates rather  their  good  sense  than  any  scepticism  as  to  the 
fact  of  such  future  doom.  They  were  too  truthful  and  too 
wise  to  pretend  to  know  what  they  knew  not.  It  sufficed 
the  earliest  fathers  to  know  the  fact  of  a  future  life  of  real 
retribution,  without  knowing  where  in  the  unknown  realms 
of  the  universe  it  might  have  its  local  habitation.^ 

Naturally  the  first  step  toward  definite  thought  as  to  the 
future  locality  of  the  soul  would  regard  the  direction  of  its 
course.    Which  way  does  it  go  after  death  ?    Clearly  their 

1  This  mode  of  speaking  of  tiie  sacied  writers  bj  no  means  ignores  their  tme 
ins|»ration.  I  nse  it  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  llie  ease  does  not  require  us  to 
distinguiBh  between  the  thought  of  God  and  the  thought  of  his  inspired  servants. 
His  mind  was  in  them. 
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first  thought  was  dotvnward^  following  the  direction  of  the 
mortal  body,  which  turned  back  to  its  mother  dust,  and 
found  its  normal  home  under  ground.  Therefore  Sheol  was 
in  their  thought  an  under-world,  deeper  than  the  grave  for 
the  body. 

By  etymology  Sheol  is  from  the  verb  i«^,  with  middle  «, 
which  means  to  ashj  demand;  and  in  this  line  of  thought  the 
noun  should  signify  the  insatiate,  the  insatiable — a  sense 
which  appears  in  such  passages  as  Prov.  xxx.  16, 16 :  "  Four 
things  never  say  enough,*^  and  Sheol  heads  the  list;  also 
Prov.  xxviii.  20 :  "  Sheol  and  destruction  [Abaddon,  its  syn- 
onyme]  are  never  full "  ;  and  Hab.  ii.  5 :  "  Who  enlargeth 
his  desire  as  Sheol,  and  is  as  death,  and  cannot  be  satisfied.^* 

Another  etymology,  favored  by  Gesenius  (yet  not  by 
Puerst),  supposes  the  primary  sense  of  i»^  to  be  that  of  '^rd 
with  middle  !p,  viz.  to  dig^  or  to  hollow  out;  so  that  the  word 
"Sheol"  would  mean  the  hollowed  receptacle  —  the  great 
excavated  world  beneath.  Critical  opinions  are  divided  be- 
tween these  two  etymological  senses.  Etymology,  however, 
is  of  only  secondary  importance.  Usage  is  the  only  point 
really  vital. 

Old  Testament  usage  will  justify  the  following  threefold 
classification  of  its  special  senses  :  1.  The  one  home  for  all 
departed  souls,  with  no  particular  reference  to  their  moral 
character,  or  to  their  destiny  to  happiness  or  woe ;  2.  The 
home  and  doom  of  the  lost ;  3.  Used  figuratively,  in  regard 
to  earthly  things,  for  a  state  of  great  calamity  and  suffering. 

1.  In  the  first  class  stand  the  cases  of  its  earliest  use  — 
Jacob  going  down  to  Sheol  to  his  son  Joseph  (Gten.  xxxvii. 
35 ;  xlii.  38 ;  xliv.  31) ;  also  1  Sam.  ii.  6 :  "  The  Lord  killeth 
and  maketh  alive ;  he  bringeth  down  to  the  [borders  of  the] 
grave  (Sheol),  and  bringeth  up."  Here,  also  some  would 
assign  Ps.  xvi.  10 :  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol'* ; 
but  it  is  better  to  personify  Sheol  as  the  ruling  power  of  the 
under-world,  and  read :  "  wilt  not  leave  me  to  tiie  power  of 
the  under-world," — viz.  corruption^  —  as  the  parallelism 
shows. 
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2.  Of  the  second  class  are  the  following:  ^^The  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  Sheol^  and  all  the  nations  that  fo] 
Gk)d  "  (Ps.  ix.  17) ;  "  Her  feet  go  down  to  death ;  her  b1 
take  hold  on  Sheol ''  (Prov.  v.  15)  ;  "  But  he  knoweth 
that  the  dead  are  there,  and  that  her  guests  are  in  the  de; 

of  Sheol "  (Prov-  ix.  18) ;  «  The  way  of  life  is  above  | 
ward]  to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  Sheol  beneal 
(Prov.  XV.  24) ;  "  Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod, 
shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  Sheol "  (Prov.  xxiii.  14)  ;  " 
a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  and  shall  burn  unto  the  lo\ 
Sheol  [unto  Sheol  below,  underneath]  "  (Dent,  xxxii.  2 
*'*'  The  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  them  up  [Kc 
and  his  company] ,  and  they  went  down  alive  into  Sheol, 
the  earth  closed  upon  them"  (Num.  xvi.  30-33).  So 
Psalmist,  with  perhaps  his  eye  upon  this  case  of  Korah,  si 
^*  Let  death  seize  upon  them ;  let  them  go  down  living  : 
Sheol ;  for  wickedness  is  in  their  dwellings  "  (Ps.  Iv.  1 
Similar  is  the  usage  of  Ezekiel  (xxxi*  16, 16, 17). 

3.  Of  the  third  class  is  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13 :  "  Great  is 
mercy  toward  me ;  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  [life]  f i 
the  lowest  Sheol." 

A  careful  examination  of  old  Testament  usage,  later  t 
the  Pentateuch,  will  show  that  Sheol  is  tlie  locality  for 
wicked  under  their  doom  of  woe,  but  is  not  the  name  for 
blessed  home  of  the  righteous.  As  to  the  wicked,  the 
sages  cited  imder  the  second  head  above  will  suffice, 
the  other  hand,  we  find  no  case  where  Sheol  is  the  name 
the  exclusive  abode  of  the  righteous  after  death.  This  at 
is  indicated  variously ;  e.g.  "  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  patl 
life;  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand 
pleasures  forevermore  "  (Ps.  xvi.  11)  ;  "  As  for  me,  I  s 
behold  thy  face  in  righteousness  ;  I  shall  be  satisfied  wb 
awake  with  thy  likeness  "  (Ps.  xvii.  16)  ;  "  Thou  wilt  gi 
ine  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  gl 
"Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  "  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  24,  ! 
Patting  the  contrast  botween  the  wicked  and  the  righte 
Ps.  xlix.  14,  15  has  it  (in  substance) :  "  The  wicked  \ 
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drive  into  Sheol,  as  flocks  to  the  slaughter ;  but  Qod  [and  he 
only]  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  Sheol,  for  he 
will  receive  me  [to  himself]." 

n.  Under  the  head  of  Special  Facts  —  great  judgments 
from  Qod  upon  guilty  man  in  this  world — we  have  first  in 
order  the  Flood. 

To  estimate  at  their  full  value  the  moral  bearings  of  tiiis 
judgment  we  need  to  consider  that  the  godly  were  reduced 
in  number  to  a  single  family,  for  whose  safety  Ctod,  first  of 
all,  made  ample  provision ;  that  the  whole  race  outside  of 
this  household  had  "  corrupted  their  way  before  Grod  "  ;  that 
"  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence  "  ;  that  men  were  hope- 
lessly apostate,  the  Lord  solemnly  declaring,  ^^My  Spirit 
shall  not  always  strive  [in  vain]  " ;  that  though  warned  by 
righteous  Noah,  they  went  on,  reckless  and  unbelieving,  till 
the  day  of  vengeance  came  and  swept  that  godless  generation 
from  the  earth. 

What  were  the  moral  lessons  of  this  deluge  of  death- 
bearing  waters  ?  What  did  it  teach,  and  what  did  it  resist- 
lessly  suggest  as  to  the  future  life  and  doom  of  the  wicked  ? 
The  Apostle  Peter  leads  the  answer ;  that  €k)d  knows  how 
to  discriminate  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicke(J. ;  that 
he  has  both  the  heart  and  the  power  to  make  this  discrimi- 
nation ;  that  such  discrimination  involves  salvation  for  the 
righteous,  but  the  reserving  of  the  wicked  unto  the  day  of 
judgment  to  be  yet  more  fearfully  punished.  No  man  could 
reasonably  suppose  that  a  few  moments'  death-struggle  in 
those  surging  waters  would  exhaust  the  punishment  justly 
due  to  such  defiant  rebels.  Rather  he  must  infer  that  such 
swift,  consuming  judgments  in  this  world  are  the  guarantee 
and  pledge  of  analogous  judgments  far  more  fearful  in  the 
world  to  come.  For  it  would  be  only  madness  to  infer  that 
when  a  holy  Qod  can  endure  rebels  no  longer  here,  he  swoops 
them  with  one  mighty  avalanche  of  flood  or  flame  into  heaven. 

Any  ungodly  man,  reflecting  upon  the  moral  lessons  of  the 
the  flood,  must  rationally  say.  When,  like  those  ungodly  men, 
I  too  shall  have  defied  the  Almighty  as  long  as  he  can  bear 
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with  me  in  this  world  of  mercy,  what  must  I  look  for  in  the 
world  to  come  ?  In  that  awful  flood  he  shows  me  the  might 
of  his  arm  and  the  energy  of  his  indignant  and  righteous  judg- 
ment ;  alas !  how  shall  I  escape  the  doom  of  the  lost  ?  Re- 
membering that  I  can  never  cease  to  be,  remembering  that 
my  spirit  must  return  to  God  who  gave  it,  and  that  every  work 
of  mine  must  come  into  judgment  before  him,  what  possible 
hope  can  I  have  of  blessedness  beyond  this  mortal  life  ? 

The  same  great  moral  lessons  come  from  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  historic  narrative,  coupled 
with  numerous  subsequent  allusions,  makes  every  vital  point 
stand  out  in  most  appalling  vividness.  The  unspeakable 
moral  rottenness,  the  hopelessness  of  reform,  the  pains  taken 
to  show  that  not  a  righteous  man  remained  out  of  all  the 
people  of  Sodom  and  her  neighbor  cities,  the  removal  of 
righteous  Lot,  then  the  awful  judgment  coming  from  the 
very  hand  of  the  Almighty,  for  it  is  said  "  The  Lord  rained 
upon  Sodom  fire  and  brimstone /row  the  Lord  out  of  heaven,'* 
—  every  point  in  particular,  and  all  combined,  serve  to  make 
this  a  most  impressive  example  of  righteous  and  discrimina- 
ting judgment  from  God  upon  incorrigible,  unendurable 
sinners.  Subsequent  writers  often  refer  to  it  as  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked  and  of  their  polluted  homes,  at  once  total 
^Xk^  final — no  vestige  left;  no  rebuilding,  no  restoration. 
(Deut.  xxix.  23.)  All  these  circumstances,  coupled  with 
the  fearful  agencies  of  fire  in  their  destruction,  combine  to 
make  this  the  standard  example  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked 
in  the  world  to  come.  As  said  by  Jude  (vs.  7),  "  Set  forth 
for  im  example  [of-  what  it  is]  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire."  The  elements  of  this  scene  color  the  language 
of  the  Psalmist :  "  Upon  the  wicked  God  shall  rain  snares 
[better,  forked  lightnifig's'}j  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  an  hor- 
rible tempest;  the  portion  of  their  cup"  (xi.  6).  Indeed, 
it  IB  supposable  that  the  very  frequent  imagery  of  fire  in  the 
later  Scriptures  to  represent  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the 
wicked  in  the  world  of  their  woe,  takes  its  rise  in  this  illus- 
trative example.    Of  analogous  sort  is  the  case  of  Eorah  and 
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his  party  (Num.  xvi.),  and  also  of  God's  judgments  on 
guilty  cities  and  nations;  e.g.  Israel  (Deut.  xxviii.)  and 
Idumea  (Isa.  xxxiv.).  But  the  flood  and  Sodom  suflBce  to 
reveal  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  God's  moral  adminis- 
tration. In  the  light  of  reason  and  conscience  they  must 
bear  upon  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  thus:  The 
present  is  a  state  of  only  partial,  not  perfect,  retribution ; 
adjusted  throughout  to  the  purposes  of  probation  and  moral 
transformation ;  a  sphere,  therefore,  of  merciful  endeavor  on 
God's  part  to  turn  sinners  to  repentance.  Therefore  is  his 
great  patience  and  long-forbearance  with  rebels;  therefore 
all  the  goodness  and  mercy  he  can  safely  indulge  in  ;  there- 
fore these  admonitions  of  future  doom ;  therefore  these  illus- 
trative cases  to  set  forth  its  certainty  and  fearfulness. 

Now  our  question  is,  do  such  events  as  the  flood  and  Sodom 
reveal  anything  from  Qod  as  to  the  future  doom  of  smnere! 
Did  the  Lord  intend  by  them  to  teach  anything  as  to  this 
doom  ?  Would  thinking  men,  of  fair  sagacity  and  average 
honesty,  infer  anything  certainly  from  these  judgments? 
Take  into  account  that  these  reason-endowed  men  expect  to 
live  on  after  they  leave  this  world ;  know  they  must  carry 
with  them  the  character  and  the  deeds  of  their  earthly  life ; . 
know  they  must  find  there  the  same  God  against  whom  they 
have  sinned  here.  Now,  with  these  beliefs  and  with  the 
certain  knowledge  of  these  facts,  must  they  not  not  say  in 
their  hearts,  All  that  God  could  do  to  turn  me  from  my  sins 
has  proved  unavailing.  His  patience,  long-abused,  is  at  last 
exhausted, — and  I  must  die.  Will  he  take  me  up  into  his  home 
for  the  redeemed,  or  hurl  me  down  to  th6  abode  of  hardened 
rebels  and  hopeless  apostates  ?  Is  it  his  nature  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ?  Alas !  this  world 
is  full  of  such  testimonies ;  it  were  simple  madness  for  me 
to  ignore  them.  I  have  never  turned  out  of  my  chosen  way 
to  piease  him  here ;  I  have  no  favor  to  hope  for  when  I 
awake  to  meet  him  there. 

Thus  when  men  are  compelled  to  believe  in  a  future  ex- 
istence, tiieir  hearts  are  naturally  open  to  that  terrible  info^ 
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ence  to  which  we  have  alluded  :  If  God  can  no  longer  bear 
with  my  insults  and  rebellion  in  this  world,  but  sends  swift 
judgments  down  upon  me  here,  will  he  not  send  more  and 
swifter  judgments  there  ?  I  know  I  have  done  nothing  but 
abnse  him  here;  what  but  wrath  and  ruin  can  await  me 
there ! 

The  righteous  have  an  entirely  different  inference  to  make  ; 
of  this  sort:  My  God  has  proved  himself  my  refuge  and 
friend  a  thousand  times,  all^along  my  earthly  pilgrimage.  I 
know,  therefore,  that  I  can  trust  him  in  the  hour  when  flesh 
and  heart  shall  fail  me ;  can  trust  him  to  be  then  the  strength 
of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever. 

in.  Some  Special  passages  should  have  particular  at- 
tention. * 

**  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God  "  (Ps.  ix.  17).  Three  considerations  suffice 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  this  passage  ;  viz.  (1)  "  Hell " 
[Sheol]  cannot  be  the  grave,  that  so  the  death  of  the  body 
may  exhaust  the  meaning,  for  this  would  make  it  mean 
virtually  nothing.  To  restrict  its  sense  to  mean  mere  bodily 
death  makes  it  no  revelation ;  for  who  does  not  know  that 
in  this  sense,  all  nations  die  ?  (2)  This  doom  is  made  to 
turn  upon  character,  bad  character.  It  is  the  wicked  (not 
the  righteous)  who  are  "  turned  into  hell " ;  those  that 
"  forget  God  " ;  not  those  who  reverently,  obediently,  remem- 
ber him.  (3)  Old  Testament  usage  of  the  word  Sheol,  as 
shown  above,  compels  its  reference  to  the  doom  of  the  lost. 
If  it  be  replied  that  this  passage  says  nothing  about  suffering, 
punishment,  in  the  hell  of  which  it  speaks,  the  answer  is,  the 
whole  context  of  the  Psalm  makes  this  sufficiently  definite  : 
"  Thou  has  destroyed  the  wicked ;  thou  hast  put  out  their 
name  forever  and  ever.  The  Lord  shall  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness.  When  he  makes  inquisition  for  blood  he 
remembereth  them.  Tlie  Lord  is  known  by  the  judgment 
which  he  executeth." 

Prov.  xiv.  82  :  "  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wicked- 
ness; but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death."     These 
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words  as  to  the  wicked  are  at  once  telling  and  terrible. 

^'  '^riven  away  "  when  he  would  fain  resist  if  he  could ; 

3d  along  out  of  this  world,  despite  of  every  struggling 

savor  to  withstand.    "  Driven  away,"  not  from  his  wick- 

iss,  but  in  it,  with  all  his  heart-depravity  in  full  strength, 

all  his  guilty  deeds  lying  upon  his  unforgiven  soul. 
; !  how  can  he  meet  God  in  the  world  of  retribution ! 
le  righteous  has  hope  in  his  death  "  ;  he  has  none.  This 
e  very  point  made  emphatic  by  this  contrast, 
nother  passage  from  Solomon  must  be  noticed  —  one 
fully  fraught  with  the  sentiment  of  dread  retribution 
)v.  i.  20-32).  "  Wisdom  crieth  all  abroad  [wheresoever 
B  are  mortal  ears  to  hear].  How  long,  ye  simple,  will 
ove  simplicity  [folly],  and  ye  scorners  delight  in  your 
ning  ?  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof  ;  Behold,  I  pour  out  my 
t  upon  you  ;  I  make  known  my  words  unto  you."  Then, 
ming  that  they  repel  her  loving  entreaty,  she  takes  up 
strain  of  threatened  retribution  :  "  Because  I  have  called 
ye  have  refused  ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hands  and  no 

regarded ;  but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel  and 
Id  not  consent  to  my  reproof  ;  I  also  (as  if  stung  by  your 
Its  and  roused  to  retaliation)  will  laugh  at  your  calam- 
I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh ;  when  your  fear 
eth  as  desolation  and  your  destruction  cometh  as  a  whirl- 
1 ;  when  distress  and  anguish  come  upon  you ;  Then 
I  they  call  upon  me,  and  I  [in  my  turn]  will  not  answer; 

shall  seek  me  most  earnestly,  but  [too  late]  they  shall 
find  me  :  Because  they  hated  knowledge  and  chose  not 
fear  of  the  Lord  ;  they  would  not  have  my  counsel ;  they 
lised  all  my  reproof :  Wherefore  they  shall  eat  the  fruit 
leir  own  way  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices.  For 
turning  away  of  the  simple  shall  slay  them." 
ere  is  great  plainness  of  speech.  The  words  are  all  but 
significant,  as  if  with  saddened  heart  and  sternly  honest 
K)se  on  the  part  of  Wisdom  to  make  herself  understood, 
lite  of  dulness,  dislike,  and  aversion.  At  some  points  she 
es  down  even  to  anthropomorphism,  using  words  after 
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the  manner  of  men,  as  when  she  says,  "  laugh  at  your  calam- 
ity " ;  "  mock  when  your  fear  cometh."  But  the  dullest 
souls  cannot  help  feeling  in  these  words  the  breath  of  an 
awful  solemnity  —  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  all  this 
means  terrible  retribution. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  writer's  thought  here  is  altogether 
upon  things  of  time,  and  travels  never  beyond  those  laws  of 
temporal  retribution  under  which  vice  comes  to  grief  and  sin 
earns  its  wages  of  death,  this  helps  not  the  sinner's  case,  for 
even  so,  it  proves  a  principle  ;  it  reveals  a  law  of  God's  uni- 
versal empire  —  a  law  no  less  sure  and  terrible  in  the  next 
world  than  in  this.  K  God  brings  such  retribution  on  sin- 
ners in  this  life,  where  mercy  reigns  and  blesses  all  she  can, 
how  much  more  terribly  must  his  retributions  come  down 
upon  the  incorrigible  in  tliat  other  world,  where  judgment 
reigns  without  mercy ! 

Perhaps  the  most  fearful  application  of  these  terrible 
words  is  that  which  bears  upon  the  hope,  fondly  cherished 
in  many  bosoms,  of  renewed  probation  in  the  next  world, 
even  though  it  be  the  world  of  doom.  With  that  hope,  the 
significance  of  these  words  has  no  sympathy ;  for  the  folly 
of  it,  the  voice  of  Wisdom,  speaking  here  assumes  no  respon- 
sibility !  The  ring  of  these  awful  words  should  be  the  death- 
knell  of  that  vain  hope  forever ! 

Notice  should  next  be  taken  of  Isa.  xxxiii.  14.  "  The  sin- 
ners in  Zion  are  afraid ;  fearfulness  hath  surprised  the  hypo- 
crites" [hardened  sinners].  "Who  among  us  shall  dwell 
with  the  devouring  fire  ?  Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with 
everlasting  burnings  "  ? 

The  full  force  of  these  words  will  not  be  felt,  their  legiti- 
mate application  will  scarcely  be  apprehended,  unless  we 
have  in  mind  the  stupendous  scene  then  passing  before 
Isaiah's  eye,  viz.  the  sudden  destruction  in  one  eventful 
night  of  the  invading  hosts  of  Sennacherib.  Isaiah  was  in 
the  city  (we  must  suppose);  himself  saw  the  encamped  foe 
within  striking  distance,  shaking  his  hand  defiantly  at  the 
daughter  of  Zion  (x.  82);  was  cognizant  of  the  terror  that 
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shook  80  many  strong  men's  hearts  at  night-fall  (xvii.  14), 
and  led  off  in  the  song  of  glad  thanksgiving  when  at  opening 
day  the  tidings  came  in  that  185,000  of  their  foe  lay  strewn 
in  death !  The  whole  people  were  thrilled,  but  not  with  the 
same  emotions.  Upon  every  heart  there  fell,  as  if  from 
heaven,  the  sense  of  a  present  God  — to  all  his  friends  in- 
spiring with  a  joy  almost  unspeakable ;  but  alas !  to  the  sin- 
ners in  Zion,  and  to  the  hypocrites  [hardened  souls],  it  sug- 
gested a  power  they  feared,  a  doom  that  filled  them  with 
horror.  "  Pearf  ulness  surprised  "  them ;  they  recoiled  under 
an  awful  dread  of  such  power  in  the  hands  of  a  holy  God. 
The  passage  gives  the  words  of  their  outcry :  "  Who  of  us 
shall  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire  ?  Who  of  us  shall  dwell 
with  everlasting  burnings  ''  ? 

The  "  fii'e  "  and  the  "  burnings "  are  here,  perhaps,  in 
symbol,  because  the  prophet  a  moment  before  had  used  the 
same  symbol  for  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians.  "Ye 
shall  conceive  chaff;  your  breath  as  fire  shall  devour  you. 
The  people  shall  be  as  the  burnings  of  lime  ;  as  thorns  cut 
up  shall  they  be  burned  in  tlie  fire"  (vs.  11, 12).  Hence,  to 
those  sinners  in  Zion,  the  symbolic  fires  which  consumed  the 
Assyrians,  suggested  the  everlasting  fires  and  burnings 
which  represented  the  sinner's  future  doom.  This  language 
certainly  seems  to  imply  that  the  elements  of  that  future 
doom  (suggested  possibly  by  the  case  of  Sodom)  were  cur- 
rently thought  and  spoken  of  as^re.  It  is  common  in  Scrip- 
ture that  the  New  Testament  symbols  have  their  root  and 
rise  in  the  Old  Testament. 

As  to  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  Hebrew  dWs,  applied  here 
to  "  burnings,"  both  etymology  and  usage  conspire  to  put  it 
entirely  beyond  question ;  for  (1)  By  etymology  it  comes 
from  the  verb  obs,  to  hide,  conceal ;  giving,  therefore,  when 
applied  to  time,  the  sense  —  that  which  lies  in  the  dim,  dark 
distance,  too  remote  to  be  visible ;  (2)  By  usage,  the  time  it 
indicates  is  as  long  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits ;  the 
longest  possible.  Thus  "  a  servant  forever  "  serves  during 
life;  "everlasting  mountains"  stand  while  the  world  stands; 
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**  the  everlasting  God  "  (Gen.  xxi.  88  ;  Isa.  xl.  28),  exists 
without  end,  or  beginning  (Ps.  xc.  2).  Hence,  to  "  live  for- 
ever,*' said  of  man  (Gen.  iii.  22 ;  Dan.  xii.  2)  must  be  to  live 
eternally;  and  burnings  that  are  "everlasting"  must  be 
without  end.  This  being  the  well  established  sense,  by  what 
right  do  we  tamper  with  God's  own  words?  On  what 
authority  can  we  take  out  of  them  the  sense  which  God  has 
put  in  ? 

IV.  Light  thrown  back  from  the  New  Testament  upon 
the  Old. 

It  is  legitimate  to  learn  all  we  can  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  true  sense  of  the  Old,  and  of  the  amount  of 
divine  truth  then  extant. 

I  shall  not  exhaust  this  field.  Suffice  it  to  refer  to  two 
passages.  The  first  (Jude  14)  preserves  to  us  a  short  ser- 
mon preached  by  Enoch,  "  the  seventh  from  Adam,"  i.e.  in 
the  age  before  the  flood.  We  know  little  as  to  the  preaching 
in  those  days,  and  perhaps  have  been  wont  to  assume  that 
there  was  none.  Yet  Peter  said,  incidentally,  that  Noah  was 
"  a  preacher  of  righteousness  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  6)  ;  and  Jude  tells 
us  that  Enoch  preached,  "  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to 
convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  un- 
godly deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all 
their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken 
against  him."  This  coming  of  the  Lord  in  judgment  with 
ten  thousand  of  his  holy  ones  must  be  the  same  which  Jesus 
portrays  more  fully  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46).  Its  supreme  pur- 
pose is  put,  here  as  there,  with  unmistakable  clearness,  viz. 
to  convict  ungodly  men  of  their  ungodly  deeds,  —  a  process 
of  investigation  and  proof  legitimately  antecedent  to  the  in- 
fliction of  their  final  sentence.  This  preaching,  therefore, 
proves  beyond  dispute  that  sinners  in  that  age  were  by  no 
means  left  in  darkness  as  to  the  fact  of  a  future  life,  nor  as 
to  the  certain  doom  of  the  finally  impenitent. 

The  second  passage  bears  upon  the  doctrines  taught  by 
Hoses  and  the  prophets  as  to  the  future  doom  of  the  wicked. 
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In  Luke  xvi.  27-31  our  Lord  represents  a  rich  but  godless 
Jew  as  having  passed  at  death  into  the  "  place  of  torment," 
and  as  crjing  from  thence  to  father  Abraham  to  send  Lazarus 
to  his  five  living  brethren  to  testify  to  them  as  to  the  awful 
realities  of  the  future  world, "  lest  they  also  come  to  that 
place  of  torment."  But  Abraham  replied, "  They  have  Moses 
and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear  them."  The  suppliant  still 
pressed  his  plea  :  "  Nay,  father  Abraham  "  [put  me  not  off 
so],  for  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  re- 
pent." Note  the  final  answer  :  '^  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead."  Moses  and  the  prophets  have  said  enough 
as  to  the  future  torments  of  the  lost  to  persuade  men  to  re- 
pent. The  prayer  is  denied  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  Jews 
have  already  in  their  Old  Testament  Scriptures  all  they  need 
to  know  of  the  sinner's  future  doom.  For  it  were  an  unpar- 
donable hardihood  and  affront  to  say  back  to  the  very  face 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  No  future  punishment  is  taught  in  Moses 
and  the  prophets;  you  quite  mistake  the  teachings  of  the 
Old  Testament  if  you  suppose  any  clear  revelation  of  that 
punishment  is  made  there. 

V.  The  doctrine  of  the  leading  Jewish  mmd  as  to  future 
punishment,  at  and  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  opposition  to  the  Sadducees  the  Pharisees  held  strenu- 
ously the  doctrines  of  the  soul's  existence  after  death  and 
of  the  resurrection.  This  fact  lies  upon  the  face  of  New 
Testament  history ;  e.g.  Matt.  xxii.  28,  and  its  parallel  pas- 
sages. Paul  in  his  defence  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  xxiii. 
6-9)  adroitly  brought  the  Pharisees  into  sympathy  by  plac- 
ing himself  with  them  and  against  the  Sadducees  on  ^ese 
great  points,  the  existence  of  departed  spirits,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  The  "  certain  ruler  "  who  asked  (Luke 
xviii.  8)  "  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit 
eternal  life"?  manifestly  believed  in  the  possibility  of  attain- 
ing eternal  life  [blessedness] — a  belief  which  carries  with 
it  the  corresponding  possibility  of  failure,  and  of  its  results 
—  eternal  death.    The  Pharisees  (not  the  Sadducees)  led 
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and  represented  current  Jewish  thought  at  the  Christian  era. 
On  the  points  above  named  this  thought  was  well  defined  and 
well  established.  Of  this  the  historic  proof  above  referred 
to  is  quite  decisive.  But  this  proof  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  John  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord  speak  of  the  future  doom 
of  the  wicked  in  a  way  which  itself  assumes  a  general  belief 
in  that  doctrine.  They  do  not  assert  it  as  new,  nor  prove  it 
as  being  doubted,  but  assume  it  as  a  point  generally  believed. 
The  thing  they  solemnly  affirm  is,  that  men  of  a  certain  moral 
character  *^  cannot  escape  the  damnation  of  hell."  That 
there  was  such  a  damnation,  they  had  not  the  least  occasion 
to  prove. 

We  thus  find  ample  authority  in  the  New  Testament  for 
the  existence  of  this  belief  in  the  leading  Jewish  mind.  It 
now  becomes  an  interesting  and  somewhat  important  inquiry, 
whether,  outside  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  historical 
evidence  which  confirms  this  current  belief.  Moreover,  does 
the  testimony  cover  also  an  earlier  date  ? 

Josephus,  himself  a  Pharisee,  is  a  competent  witness  to 
their  belief.  He  says:  "They  believe  that  souls  have  in 
them  an  immortal  vigor  [anti-Sadducean  doctrine],  and  that, 
under  the  earth,  there  will  be  rewards  and  punishments, 
according  as  men  have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this 
life.  The  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison."  ^ 
"They  say  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible,  and  that  the 
Bouls  of  bad  men  are  subject  to  eternal  punishment."  *  "  The 
souls  of  those  whose  hands  have  acted  madly  against  them- 
selves [in  suicide]  are  received  by  the  darkest  place  in 
Hades."  ^  This  last  quotation  is  from  his  own  address  to 
bis  soldiers,  exhorting  them  against  self-destruction. 

Yet  another  witness  to  current  Jewish  opinion  in  the 
century  before  the  Christian  era  has  come  quite  prominently 
to  view  within  the  present  century,  viz.  the  Book  of  Enoch. 
This  book  has  attracted  the  more  attention  because,  as  is 
now  generally  admitted,  Jude  quotes  from  it  his  vs.  14, 15 

1  Antiq.,  18. 1, 3.  *  BelL  Jad.»  S.  8, 18.  •  lUd.,  8.  8,  ft. 

Vol.  XXXV.  No.  189.  68 
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—  the  prophecy  of  Enoch.  The  ablest  critics  differ  some- 
what as  to  the  date  of  this  book ;  the  weight  of  critical  au- 
thority, however,  locating  it  between  B.C.  150  and  b.c.  50- 
Professor  Stuart  favors  a  later  date,  on  the  ground  of  its 
Messianic  doctrine ;  but  the  earlier  date  is  best  supported. 

The  doctrine  of  the  book  on  the  point  now  in  hand  is  un- 
ambiguous and  emphatic.  B.  F.  Westcott  (in  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary)  says:  "The  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world, 

the  power  of  Satan  and  the  legions  of  darkness,  the 

doctrines  of  resurrection,  retribution,  and  eternal  punishment 

are  dwelt  upon  with  growing  earnestness The  book 

repeats  in  every  form  the  great  principle  that  the  world, 
natural,  moral,  and  spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  GocL  Hence  it  follows  that  there  is  terrible  retrir 
bution  reserved  for  sinners,  and  a  glorious  kingdom  prepared 
for  the  righteous.  The  Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  divine 
Mediator  of  this  double  issue"  (xc,  zci.).  Professor  S. 
Davison  says :  "  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution 
is  implied  in  many  passages.  Thus :  ^  Ye  have  committed 
blasphemy  and  iniquity,  and  are  destined  to  the  day  of  the 
effusion  of  blood,  to  the  day  of  darkness,  and  to  the  day  of 
the  great  judgment.  This  I  declare  and  point  out  to  yoa^ 
that  he  who  created  you  will  destroy  you,' "  etc.  "  The 
eternity  of  future  punishment  is  also  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch.  Thus :  *  Abimdant  is  their  suffering  until  the 
time  of  the  great  judgment,  the  castigation  and  the  torment 
of  those  who  eternally  execrate,  whose  souls  are  punished 
and  bound  there  forever.  A  receptacle  of  this  sort  has  been 
formed  for  the  souls  of  unrighteous  men  and  of  sinners. 
Their  souls  shall  not  be  annihilated  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
neither  shall  they  arise  out  from  this  place  *  (xxii.  12, 14)  ; 
*  Never  shall  they  obtain  mercy,  saith  the  Lord  of  spirits ' 
(xxxix.  2)  ;  '  Darkness  shall  be  their  habitation,  and  worms 
shall  be  their  bed ;  nor  from  that  bed  shall  they  hope  to  be 
again  raised,  because  they  exalted  not  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  spirits '  (xlvi.  4)  ;  '  But  has  it  not  been  shown  to  them 
that  when  to  the  receptacle  of  the  dead  their  souls  shall  be 
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made  to  descend  their  evil  deeds  shall  become  their  greatest 
torment?  Into  darkness  and  into  the  snare  and  into  the 
flame  which  shall  burn  to  the  great  judgment  shall  their 
spirits  enter ;  and  the  great  judgment  shall  take  effect  for- 
ever and  forever  *  *'  (ciii.  6). 

Of  this  Book  of  Enoch  Professor  Stuart  says :  "  Composed 
by  a  Jew  unusually  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures ;  written  by  a  serious  man  for  serious  purposes 

the  rewards  of  the  righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  are  his  great  themes.     His    book  will  therefore 

give  us  the  usual  sentiments  of  his  time The  writer  s 

manner  is  such  as  to  show  that  in  his  view  the  subject  is  not 

a  controverted  one The  declarations  that  God  will 

punish  the  wicked  and  reward  the  righteous  are  almost 
without  number,"  ^  —  so  many  that  Professor  Stuart  for  the 
most  part  omits  them,  and  quotes  only  such  as  indicate  how 
much  or  how  long  the  wicked  are  to  be  punished.  On  these 
points  the  testimonies  in  this  book  are  perfectly  decisive. 
No  human  words  or  figures  could  well  be  more  so. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  neither  the  Book  of 
Enoch  nor  Josephus  are  quoted  as  being  the  inspired  words 
of  God.  They  come  in  here  only  as  reliable  human  history, 
valuable  to  us  because  they  testify  to  a  current  popular 
belief  at  and  before  their  date.  This  era  of  popular  belief 
may  be  supposed,  on  this  historical  authority,  to  fill  some 
two  or  more  centuries  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  to 
have  been  in  force  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  —  a  fact  which  has  vital  bearings  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  their  words.  Our  present  theme  applies  their 
testimony  to  the  interval  from  Malachi  to  Christ.  Prom 
David,  through  Solomon  and  Isaiah,  to  Malachi  (iv.  1-tS), 
our  testimonies  make  up  a  chain  stretching  a  thousand  years 
next  preceding  the  Christian  era,  showing  conclusively  that 
during  that  period  belief  in  the  endless  future  punishment  of 
the  wicked  was  positive,  and  apparently  unquestioned. 

Certain  objections  and  misapprehensions  should  receive 

notice.  i  Bib.  Sac,  1840,  pp.  6-0. 
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1.  It  is  objected  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the 
Mosaic  law  are  temporal  only ;  therefore  it  must  be  inferred 
that  Moses  and  his  people  neither  believed  in,  or.  even  knew 
of,  future  rewards  and  punishments.  This  objection  has 
been  often  made ;  yet  it  rests  on  gross  misapprehension.  For 
(1)  The  Mosaic  law  was  framed  to  be  administered  largely 
by  human  hands  —  not  by  the  Almighty  alone,  or  through 
his  angels,  but  by  civil  rulers  —  judges,  priests,  kings. 
Therefore,  like  all  human  governments,  its  rewards  and 
penalties  must  be  such  as  human  hands  can  administer.  If 
its  threatened  penalties  had  lain  in  the  future  world,  how 
could  these  mortal  men  execute  them  ?  With  what  hardi- 
hood and  insults  would  presumptuous  transgressors  have 
hurled  back  defiance  upon  those  Hebrew  magistrates  who 
should  have  tlireatened  them  with  eternal  damnation  !  How 
dangerous,  morally,  the  temptation  in  that  case  to  dare  those 
magistrates  to  put  the  threats  of  the  law  in  execution !  God 
was  too  wise  to  append  such  penalties  to  laws  given  to  his 
people  to  administer. 

(2)  In  so  far  as  the  Lord  interposed  to  enforce  this  law  by 
providential  retributions,  it  was  done  on  a  principle  of  con- 
summate wisdom,  palpable  even  to  very  dull  human  thought, 
in  these  two  directions;  viz.  (a)  That  the  most  hardened 
and  sceptical  might  see  God's  hand  and  feel  its  terrible 
severity,  despite  of  the  most  stubborn  unbelief  in  future 
retribution ;  and  (6)  That  present  retribution  might  become 
both  illustration  and  proof  of  that  which  lay  on  beyond  in 
the  eternal  future. 

(8)  The  assumption  that  Moses,  ^^  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  Egypt " ;  Moses,  familiar  from  earliest  years  with  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  future  life ;  Moses,  who  "  chose  rather 
to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  "  all 
the  glory  of  Egyptian  royalty, — the  assumption  that  this 
Moses  knew  nothing  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  is 
of  all  assumptions  most  puerile,  most  baseless. 

2.  A  second  point  I  put  in  the  words  of  Canon  Farrar  ^as 
in  Smith's  Dictionary,  "  hell ") :  "  Generally  speaking,  tbe 
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Hebrews  regarded  the  grave  as  the  final  end  of  all  sentient 
and  intelligent  existence;  the  land  where  all  things 
forgotten."    To  sustain  this    statement  he  refers  to 
Ixxxviii.  10-12 ;  vi.  5 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  9-20 ;   Eccl.  ix. 
Ecclus.  xvii.  27,  28,  appending  only  this  further  prooJ 
his  doctrine :  '^  Even  the  righteous  Hezekiah  trembled 
*  when  his  eyes  closed  upon  the  cherubim  and  the  me 
seat,'  he  should  no  longer  *  see  the  Lord,  even  ,the  Lor^ 
the  land  of  the  living.^ " 

The  marvel  is  that  Mr.  Parrar's  sole  argument  did 
open  his  own  eyes  to  its  fallacy.  Yes,  verily,  Hezekiah 
only  feared,  but  knew,  that  ^ter  death  he  could  no  lor 
see  the  Lord  in  this  land  of  the  living'.  That  was  the  \ 
point.  He  longed  to  see  more  of  the  Lord  God  of  Is 
here,  in  this  earthly  life.  He  could  not  bear  to  go  hei 
and  leave  so  much  of  his  purposed  earthly  work  unfinisl 
He  felt  the  vast  responsibilities  of  his  kingdom ;  and  es 
ially  he  longed  to  lead  out  the  praises  of  Israel  yet  far  n 
for  all  the  Lord's  great  mercies.  All  these  he  must  fai 
see  and  enjoy  (so  he  thought)  if  his  life  were  to  close  th< 

Let  it  be  well  kept  in  mind  that  Hezekiah,  and  indeed 
pious  Israelites,  were  elated,  enraptured,  we  might  say,  "v 
the  grateful  songs  and  testimonials  prescribed  in  the  ten 
worship  as  acknowledgment  of  mercies.  We  see  the  sj 
of  it  in  Ps.  cxvi. :  "  I  love  the  Lord  because  he  hath  he 
my  voice  and  my  supplication.  Because  he  hath  incli 
his  ear  unto  me,  therefore  will  I  call  upon  him  as  long  ; 
live."  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  ben< 
toward  me  ?  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  u 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  I 
now  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people."  So  felt  Hezeki 
"  The  grave  cannot  praise  thee ;  . . .  but  the  living,  the  liv 
he  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day;  the  fathers  to 
children  shall  make  known  thy  truth.  The  Lord  [spra 
to  save  me ;  therefore  we  will  sing  my  songs  with  strin 
instruments  all  the  days  of  our  life  in  the  house  of  the  Loi 
These  thanksgiving  songs  filled  his  vision  in  the  pres 
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Prom  precisely  these  thanksgiving  songs  the  dead  were 
debarred.  So  of  God's  wonderful  redeeming  mercies.  Tlie 
living  upon  whom  they  fell  might  see  and  celebrate  them ; 
but,  in  their  idea,  the  dead  could  not  look  from  their  other 
world  to  participate  in  them  or  to  praise  the  Lord  for  them 
in  his  Jerusalem  temple.  What  the  sainted  dead  might  see 
and  how  they  might  praise  and  love  in  their  new  life  beyond, 
Hezekiah  does  not  say.  It  was  not  in  place  here  to  say  it. 
As  to  the  experiences  of  that  life  beyond,  he  neither  affirms 
nor  denies.  In  the  same  line  of  thought  the  writer  of  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  sung :  "  Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ? 
Shall  the  dead  arise  [from  their  graves]  and  praise  thee " 
[here  in  thy  temple]  ?  He  does  not  undertake  to  say  that 
tiie  dead  see  no  wonderful  doings  of  God  in  the  new  world 
where  they  are,  nor  that  they  never  praise  Gk)d  there  for 
what  they  see.  But,  being  there,  they  see  not  the  wonders 
God  is  revealing  here;  and  they  do  not  rise  out  of  their 
graves  to  join  in  our  glorious  thanksgiving  songs  in  oar 
earthly  temple. 

Thus  the  writer  of  this  Ps.  Ixxxviii. ;  thus  Hezekiah  in  his 
song ;  thus  Solomon  in  his  passage  Eccl.  ix.  4-6, 10,  held 
the  doctrine,  not  that  the  dead  are  unconscious,  but  that  they 
are  not  cognizant  of  what  is  transpiring  here ;  not  that  they 
know  nothing  of  God  and  his  works  in  the  world  where  they 
are ;  but  that  they  see  not  his  wonders  wrought  in  our  world, 
and  rise  not  to  join  us  in  our  temple  praises. 

8.  It  is  objected  that  so  far  from  teaching  future  eternal 
punishment,  the  Old  Testament  teaches  the  annihilation  of 
the  wicked  at  their  death. 

In  proof  of  this,  appeal  is  made  chiefly  to  Ps.  xxxvii.  and 
Ixxiii. :  "  The  wicked  shall  perish ;  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  as  the  fat  of  lambs  ;  they  shall  consume ;  into  smoke 
shall  they  consume  away."  **  Transgressors  shall  be  destroyed 
together ;  the  end  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off."  "  He 
passed  away,  and  lo,  he  was  not  [literally  there  was  nothing 
of  him]  (Ps.  xxxvii.  20, 88, 86).  "  Thou  castest  them  down 
into  destruction.    How  are  they  brought  into  desolation  as 
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in  a  moment!  They  are  utterly  consmned  with  terrors" 
(Ps.  Ixxiii.  18, 19). 

The  one  su£5cient  and  conclnsiye  answer  to  this  objection 
is  that  these  passages  affirm  as  to  the  wicked  only  his  sudden 
deathj  his  vanishing  from  the  view  of  the  living ;  and  not  the 
extinction  of  his  being.  ^^  He  passed  away,  and  lo,  he  was 
not;  I  sought  him  [among  the  living],  but  he  could  not  be 
found!'*  No  trace  of  him  remained  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
But  this  by  no  means  denies  that  God  could  find  him  in  the 
world  of  departed  souls.  This  strongest  phrase  ^^  he  was  not " 
[there  was  nothing  of  him]  is  used  of  Enoch ;  he  was  not; 
for  GJod  took  him."  Yet  this  was  not  annihilation.  Par 
from  it.    Nor  is  it  ever. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  wicked  under  Ood's 
righteous  judgments  was  one  of  the  great  and  oft-occurring 
facts  of  his  ancient  administration.  It  often  appears  in  both 
scripture  history  and  sacred  song.  Never  can  it  be  legiti- 
mately held  to  teach  that  sinners,  thus  suddenly  cut  down  in 
their  sins,  cease  therefore  to  exist.  This  is  never  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures* 
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ARTICLE   VII. 
THE  MEANING  OF  nvn. 

BT  PBOV.  PAUL  DB  LAOABDB,  D  D.,  PH.D.,  OP  OOTTIKOBir.  TBAHSUITBD  BT 
A.  DUFP,  JB.,  OP  MOKTBBAL. 

[Thb  following  was  published  in  Latin  by  Fh>£  Pavl  de  Lagarde  as  a 
part  of  a  Corollariam  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Jerome's  Psalter  (Psal- 
terium  juxta  Hebraeos  Hieronymi  e  recognitione  Pauli  de  Lagarde,  to  be 
procured  through  Ch.  Triibner,  of  Strassburg,  Alsatia),  in  1874.  Two 
other  Taluable  parts  of  the  Corollarium  may  also  be  read  there.  We 
haTe  sought  eagerly  for  permission  to  give  this  interesting  iuTestigation 
to  the  American  theological  public  We  are  glad  not  only  to  make  that 
public  acquainted  with  men  who  are  steadily  doing  thoroughly  scientific 
work  in  the  theological  field,  thus  showing  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  fact,  that  theology  is  not  **  effete,"  but  is  a  busy  and  an  exact  science, 
quite  as  much  so  as  most  other  sciences ;  we  are  glad  not  only  to  present 
for  example  and  encouragement  to  workers  in  this  country  a  piece  of 
genuine  Semitic  work,  done  by  one  who  is  really  fit  for  his  profustion ;  bat 
we  are  glad  also  to  present  a  result  which  has  such  eyident  practical, 
and  we  may  say  homiletical  value.  For  it  is  easy  to  see  the  point  given 
by  Prof,  de  Lagarde's  result  to  the  multitude  of  passages  in  which  it  is 
recorded  that  the  Hebrew  preachers  declared,  —  Qod  will  do  so  and  so, 
^  that  ye  may  know  his  name  is  h*m ;  **  and  the  like.  Or,  again,  see  what 
strength  the  verse  of  the  poet  has,  **  He  restoreth  my  soul  for  his  name^ 
sake " ;  or  his  plea,  **  Hear  me  for  thy  name's  sake."  This  transUukm 
was  made  for  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Author,  and  was  revised  by  him.  —  £d.]. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Oerman  Oriental  Society  (^Zeitschrift 
der  deuUchen  morgenUtndischen  Oesellschaft)  xxii.  831  ,i  for 
January  1868,  I  showed  that  nvn  means  Creator,  top  tov 
ehcu  aXriov,  When  I  wrote  that  demonstration  I  was  not 
aware  that  Johannes  Clericus  had  held  the  same  opinion 
long  before  me,  and  that  Wilhelm  Oesenius,  in  his  Thesaurus 
ii.  677  foot-note,  published  in  1839,  had  come  very  near 
^  Lagarde,  Symmicta  104. 
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commending  the  same  yiew.  I  had  listened,  in  1844  and 
1845,  to  the  lectures  of  Hengstenberg,  a  most  severe  critic  of 
Clericus,^  and  afterwards  had  read  the  letters  of  R.  Bentlej ; 
and  I  had  concluded  that  Olericus  was  not  worthy  of  much 
esteem,*  especially  as  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  yet  had  a  proud  opinion  of  himself. 
I  owe  it  to  a  mere  chance  that  I  now  think  better  of  him. 
For  I  saw  in  a  note  on  Petavius'  Theological  Dogmas  viii. 
9, 7,  in  the  Antwerp  ed.  of  1700,  i.  342,  written  by  Theophilus 
AlethinuB,  the  nom  de  plume  of  Olericus,  as  follows :  ^^  De 
nomine  tetragrammato  egit  nuperus  pentateuchi  interpres  . . . 
ostenditque  eo  significari  eum  qui  facit  ut  res  sint,  yeveartovp- 
yov  seu  creatorem  et  effectorem  rerum  "  (i.e.  a  recent  inter- 
preter of  the  Pentateuch  discusses  the  tetragram,  the  Divine 
name  nvr  . . .  and  shows  that  it  signifies  ^'  He  who  causeth 
things  to  be.  Creator  or  e£Scient  cause  of  all  things"). 
Upon  reading  this,  I  at  once  turned  to  Olericus'  Commentary 
on  Exodus  at  this  passage  (vi.  3),  and  to  my  great  joy  found 
that  there  Olericus  had  advanced  much  concerning  t^^tr^  (for 
80  he  pronounced  it)  which  I  had  long  taught  in  my  lectures 
as  something  of  which  I  had  been  the  first  discoverer.  Let 
me  ask  those  to  read  this  to  whom  truth  is  dear,  and  who 
desire  that  every  man  receive  the  praise  due  to  his  own 
merits.  But  since  I  have  learned  that  my  opinion,  as  it  was 
briefly  published  in  1868,  has  been  disseminated  as  public 
property,  and  that  my  name  has  been  suppressed,  I  purpose 
to  set  forth  here  those  arguments  for  my  view  which  I  have 
been  wont  to  give  in  my  lectures.  I  shall  omit  several  things 
which  Olericus  made  known  before  me. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  very  certain  that  i^'^rri  was 
pronounced  Jahwe.  Olement  of  Alexandria  gives  ^laoui  in 
his  Stromata  v.  6, 34  [240, 34  Sylburg  ed.].  Compare  what 
I  published  in  the  Gdttingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen  for  1870, 
p.  807  [=  Lagarde,  Symmicta,  p.  14].    Epiphanius  gives 

1  Consalt  conoerniDg  Clericos  Abraham  des  Amorie  yan  der  Hoeren  de 
Jbtmie  Clerioo  et  Philippo  a  limborch  Dissertadooes.    Amsterdam,  1843. 
*  See  Lagarde's  edition  of  the  Clementine'i,  p.  28,  towards  the  end. 
Vol.  XXXT.  No.  189.  69 
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^lafii  in  his  Panarium,  40,  6  [132, 12, 15,  Basle  ed.]  ;  where 
the  Venetian  MS.  gives  idve^  and  the  Basle  MSS.  vary  and 
give  both  iifie  and  lafii,  Theodoret,  in  his  Epitome,  on  Ex. 
XV.,  Roman  ed.  116  [78  in  Paris  ed.  of  1658]  ascribes  ia^ 
to  the  Samaritans.  Everybody  can  see  that  it  is  i^jrn,  and 
not  1^3*7?.  Nor  can  I  imagine  it  possible  that  while  the  He- 
brews were  accustomed  to  distinguish  between  the  first  and 
fourth  forms  of  the  verb,  and  while  they  knew,  for  example, 
that  "VB^.  differed  in  meaning  from  ^P}f^^  they  would  regEird 
Jahwe,  a  derivative  of  the  fourth  (=  i"npftn)  form  as  iden- 
tical with  Jihwe. 

Again,  derivatives  of  the  fourth  form  were  used  for  proper 
names.    That  this  was  customary  is  seen  in  the  well-known 
word  '^'*k;  (see  Num.  xxxii.  41 ;  Judges  x.  8 ;  and  in  Mark 
V.  22  the  equivalent  is  'Ia€t/909),  which  name  was  used  at  a 
later  period  in  the  form  '^'wn,  now  often  heard  in  Jewish 
families  in  Germany  (written  Meyer).    Whether  JuJU  ,  the 
name  of  a  deity,  which  has  been  preserved  in  Juib  Ju^ 
(Pococke,  specimen  78),  may  be  adduced  here  in  illustration, 
I  am  not  sure.    But  we  may  compare  the  following  appella- 
tive nouns :  fcU,id>j  (See  Lagarde's  Abhandlungen  52,  29), 
JuAJu  meaning  rnel  igne  concretuniy  from  iX£&t  (See  Butrus 
Bust&nt  1438  a,  at  the  end) ;  ^jjji^  (see  Butrus  BostSnf 
1786^,  5  ;  Abdallathif  129)  which  means  j^&mto  erecto  caule 
carensj  and  =  rop?  (Of.  Amos  viii.  5 ;  and  cf.  also  the  notes 
which  H.  L.  Fleischer  has  written  on  S.  de  Sacy  i.  129, 13). 
In  Syriac  V^5?  (See  Bar  Ali  4480)  belongs  to  the  root  }n» , 
n.=  rv. ;  cf.  Isa.  xxxiii.  15;  Matt.  xiii.  15  (from  this  the 
Arabs  have  taken  L^*.tt.>).    For  y^T*  is  \juLus   (rheum 
ribes,  the  sharp,  acid  juice  of  wliich  was  used  for  healing 
eye  diseases  (Avicenna  Arab.  i.  254  =  Lat.  [Venetian  ed. 
of  1582]  ii.  581),  and  it  is  very  natural  that  the  eyes  should 
be  made  to  shut  by  the  juice  |»^.<fl4tj  ^y^t  vj^U^  iyS  xJ. 

possessing  the  sourness  of  the  lemon  and  the  unripe  grape. 
It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  in  calling  r^yrr  a  derivative  <^  the 
fourth  form  we  are  following  correct  analogy. 
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It  is  very  natural  to  remark  here  that  the  notion  of 
"  Being  "  or  "  essential  existence  "  could  not  have  been  em- 
ployed in  early  times  to  express  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  I 
pointed  this  out  publicly  six  years  aga  I  said  that  this 
notion  was  too  abstract  to  be  thought  of  as  occurring  to  the 
minds  of  simple  men  who  were  utter  strangers  to  scholastic 
teaching.  If  any  insist  on  thinking  differently  they  may  pos- 
sibly please  this  fickle  and  ignorant  age  by  their  persistence 
in  boasting,  and  even  by  their  very  ignorance ;  but  they  will 
certainly  be  always  a  laughing  stock  among  prudent  people. 

Further,  mn  =  n*)ri  =  j^yo  which  means  cecidit.  In 
illustration,  note  that  in  Syriac  finvi  may  bear  the  meaning 
accidU  ei  (cf .  Bar  Ali  3283)  ;  and  kjh  among  the  Syrians  (cf . 
Ps.  Ixix.  2, 15 ;  Luke  xvi.  26 ;  Bar  Ali  3284)  is  the  same  as 
the  Arabic  8y6  =  fiodpo^j  Prov.  xxii.  14,  and  =  x^A"*> 
Luke  xvi.  26.  Therefore  the  notion  of  "  being  "  or  "  exist- 
ence *'  is  not  what  lies  originally  in  t^'r^ ;  so  that  those  who 
explain  nvTi  as  meaning  The  Existing  Orie,  or  He  who  w, 
and  assert  that  this  is  an  ancient  name,  are  not  up  to  the 
mark.  Since  l^  takes  the  place  of  ri'^ti  among  the  Arabs  and 
Phoenicians,  one  sees  at  once  that  njn?  is  the  same  as  r?? 
1  Kings  vii.  21),  or,  according  to  later  usage,  T^. 

But  now,  thirdly,  there  exists  a  trace  of  this  interpretation 
which  I  have  given  in  the  sacred  book  itself.  For  the  author 
of  Exod.  vi.  3  certainly  could  not  have  meant  to  say,  that  the 
name  of  Jahwe  was  unknown  to  the  first  founders  of  the 
Jewish  people.  For  then  he  would  have  removed  all  mention 
of  Jahwe  from  Genesis,  which  he  himself  edited  (cf .  Goetting, 
gelehrte  Anz.,  1870, 1558  [=Lagarde,  Sym.  55]).  But  we 
know  that  he  left  the  name  standing  there  in  a  great  many 
instances.  If,  however,  we  may  suppose  that  the  name  which 
the  ancients  used  as  meaning  Creator,  koK&v  rh  fiij  6ina  (»9 
ii/ra,  Rom.  iv.  17,  was  used  by  this  editor  and  writer  in  one 
particular  application,  viz.  to  mean  o  am^acu:  ri?  ^0776X019, 
then  all  is  plain  and  harmonious.  I  am  confident  that  the 
correct  meaning  of  Exod.  vi.  2-6  is  given  by  the  following 
paraphrase;  I  am  called  Jahwe;  and  I  am  the  same  who 
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gave  to  your  fathers  tokens  great  enough  and  many  enough 
of  my  power ;  but  I  could  not  prove  myself  to  be  Hhefuijiller 
of  promises^  because,  of  course,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  promise  and  to  fulfil  it  both  at  the 
same  time.  But  I  remember  the  covenant  which  I  made 
(Gen.  XV.),  and  I  will  show  that  I  am  rightly  called  Jahwe ; 
for  I  am  he  who  causeth  things  to  be  which  are  not. 

Fourthly,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  this  interpretation  of 
Jahwe,  we  can  explain  how  the  name  came  to  be  no  longer 
used  in  speech.  This  took  place,  I  think,  in  times  of  disturb- 
ance, when  it  seemed  almost  sacrilege  in  the  eyes  of  devout 
men  to  call  God  a  performer  of  promises,  while  they  saw 
him  turning  away  his  face  in  anger  from  his  own  people. 
He  who  withheld  from  his  servants  the  promised  rewards  of 
piety  and  virtue  was  not  nvr*.  So  it  began  to  be  considered 
impious  to  use  the  name.  I  rather  think,  too,  that  the  author 
of  the  Jobeid,  who  uses  the  name  rnm  in  his  exordium  and  in 
his  conclusion,  shows  that  he  was  one  of  the  downcast,  the 
doubting  hearts  of  his  time,  by  his  use  of  }^  alone  in  the 
dialogue  of  the  disputants.  He  had  lost  faith  in  God  as  one 
who  peculiarly  favored  the  Jewish  race ;  he  had  lost  faitii  in 
him  as  htp,  as  one  who  loved  them  in  times  long  gone  by, 
and  established  among  them  his  own  congregation.  Weighed 
down  with  sorrow,  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  various 
manifestations  of  divinity  which  shine  forth  throu^out  the 
whole  earth  (o^»*»5).  But  they  did  not  deny  that  there  was 
some  sort  of  a  Deity  (»?&«),  and  yet  they  did  not  perceive 
any  benefit  arising  from  his  worship.  We  know  that  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  the  high*^riest  used 
to  pronounce  the  name  Jahwe  at  the  feast  of  tlie  atonement 
only,  and  this  in  the  holy  of  holies.  On  this  one  day  they 
felt  it  possible  to  thank  Gk>d  for  remembering  his  promise : 
rXKKa  iravra  <f>povBa. 

Having  given  this  exposition,  I  have  then  usually  turned 
to  Exod.  iii.  14.    For  there  the  words  rrvw  io«  mrw  i  do  not 

1  Concerning  which  passage,  see  E.  W,  Lane's  Arahio-Bng^  Lezloon,  IL 
1544,  midd. 
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show  that  the  name  Jahwe  signifies  top  ivra^  bnt  they  are 
an  exhortation  to  Moses  to  be  reverent  in  his  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  name  (i.e.  the  nature)  of  God.  It  is  as  if  the 
speaker  said, '  It  is  nothing  to  thee  who  I  am ;  thou  knowest 
(note  that  two  answers  to  Moses'  question  are  given)  that  I 
am  he  who  promised  thy  fathers  that  at  a  certain  time  I 
would  come  to  the  help  of  their  children,  and  thou  knowest 
that  my  whole  nature  is  summed  up  in  this  name  which  men 
give  me,  and  by  which  they  express  their  belief  that  I 
am  a  faithful  performer  of  both  threats  and  promises, 
mrw  i«K  i-PhK  is  to  be  explained  by  similar  passages,  e.g.  the 
following :  Gen.  xliii.  14,  "^piM  •^nbao  ichd  ;  1  Sam.  i.  24, 
•W3  n:p»in ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  "oinr^  i»«a  •obnn'^i ;  2  Sam.  xv. 
20,  T^Ti  "^K  *WK  b:?  T^JVi  -^sk  ;  Zech.  x.  8,  ''a*^  icd  "^a^i ;  Ezek. 
xii.  25,  *iaT«  "^ok  nx  laix ;  Raschi  on  Gen.  xx.  13,  D-^ipsnK 
Da*irw  rro  o»*in;  John  xix.  22,  h  yiypcufya  yeypcufxi;  Acts  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Ephesus  13  *  pitns  pirn  "tn ,  i.e.  let  him  depart 
who  will,  we  hinder  no  one  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  German 
translation  of  my  friend  George  Hoffmann,  9,*  37)  ;  Bar  Ali 
614,  ^[f  Lo  ^^^rn  Ky»«;  Bar  Bahlul  Lo  \jjXf  wi  xr^^ 
^^y  to  which  he  adds  (see  the  va^Lftjuu  of  Gurgdni,  17, 
20,  for  explanation)  the  following,  JuLm  ^^Jx  L4JI  ^y^.) 
(•LjiXyi.^1  (comp.  Yaqflt  iii.  38.  4,  and  ^^^  tbl/  in 
Ahlwardt's  Fakhri  312,  11 ;  Kosegarten's  Arabic  Chresto- 
mathy  83,  3  cJLs  Lo  v£JLJ  oJLs  ^t,  also  8  ^  Lo  Lb  ^ ; 

Thousand  and  One  Nights,  second  Bul&q  edition,  i.  393, 13 
fj^  Lc  ^\J3  j  i.e.  *  it  was  what  it  was,'  meaning  '  never 
mind ' ;  i.  454,  10  a^Lo  o^t  Lo  aJLoU,  i.e.  ^  do  what  thou 

doest,'  meaning,  'I  do  not  care  what  thou  art  going  to 
do,  I  give  thee  full  liberty  to  do  as  thou  wilt ' ;  in  the 
same  work  i.  482,  7,  8   ^5^  ^dJ\  IJ^  ^  ^^^.aaJI  vaUi^ 

\:ifjA\  U^  J^  ow&t  v6u^  idf  [S^)  \J^)  iS^ 
i.e.  *you  have  been  the  cause  of  all  these  (ill-feelings) 
which  have  arisen  between  me  and  my  son,  and  you  did 
it,  too,  by  advising  me  as  you  did  advise  me,'  meaning, 
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*  you  did  it  by  giving  me  worse  counsels  than  I  am  will- 
ing now  to  talk  about.'     In  the  same  work  iii.  10,  9,  ^Xio 
jJLb  ^,  i.e.  *  there  rose  from  the  waves  those  who  rose,' 
meaning,  '  it  is  no  use  to  tell  who  and  how  many  rose ' ; 
in  the  same  work,  iii.  167,  2,  1^1  ^\y  \fji^\  (^^JLuwt  ,^1 
sUJb  j^gVji^^  i.e.  *  if  they  turn  to  our  faith,  let  them  turn 
to  our  faith  (then  we  will  say  nothing),  but  if  they  refuse 
we  will  burn  them  with  fire ' ;  in  the  same  work,  iv.  411,  5 
i£f^   {£f^   (5 jJLij  i-e.  '  what  will  happen  will  happen,' 
meaning  '  for  my  part  I  will  throw  away  all  care,  for  the 
affairs  of  men  are  so  controlled  by  fate,  that  to  be  cautious 
and  provident  does  not  benefit  one,  and  to  be  incautious  and 
improvident  does  one  no  harm.'     Again,  i.  494, 11, 12  ;  iii. 
156,  8  ;  159, 1 ;  160, 9,  ^5^^  Lo  {£y^y  *  what  happens  hap- 
pens ' ;  Knos  History  of  the  Ten  Viziers,  50, 7,  Lo  sjut  oJU^ 
oJU^5  i.e. '  she  did  with  him  what  she  did,'  meaning  ^  things 
which  I  will  not  narrate,  for  they  are  obscene ' ;  Maqqarl, 
i.88,  22,  23  (Leyden  edition), ^JlS  ^  dLj  dLJ3  ^iXS  4XS, 
i.e. '  he  made  the  decree,  who  made  the  decree  on  your  behalf,' 
meaning,  *  do  not  trouble  yourself,  the  thing  will  have  its 
accomplishment,'  (compare  concerning  the  same  affair  Bay&n, 
ii.  3,  n  \<XS  Lo  sjj»  ^jjo  sdi^  siX^y) ;  in  the  same  work,  i. 
89, 1  ^i  Lo  luJx  ^i  f^  ^jK'  Lo  lUuo  fj^)9  i.e.  *  there  pro- 
'  cceded  from  him  what  proceeded  from  him,  and  there  came 
upon  him  what  came  upon  him,'  meaning,  *  seeing  that  both 
are  known  publicly  there  is  no  need  of  repeating  them. 
Again,  i.  133,  7,  luJi  J^^  Lo  ^^t  yo^l  J||^  the  thing  came 
whither  it  came.     Compare  Ibn  Arabsh&h  Ttmiir,  4, 14,  15, 
ed.  of  Golius,  Jll  Lo  Jl  »^l  JIf  ^1  ^f,  and  7,  14  ^f  Jf 
^1^  Le  8yo|  ^  ^1^;  Ibn  Arabs&Ii,  in  the  book  mentioned, 
85,8,9^f;|^  &JbJuo  hSLm  jLioS^Ut  Lo  ^bu^jST^Uf  U, 
i.e.  ^  after  avengmg  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  Sacae,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  did  avenge  it,  he  departed  to  Sabzaw&r 
(Y&qflt,  i.  804, 13,  Ibn  Bathfltha,  iu.  65,  6)  with  his  army ; 
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in  the  same  work,  804, 10, 11,  JjU  Lo  sdJ<>  y^l^  m^ 
i.e.  *he  did  things  already  related';  Y&qflt,  iv.  19" 
'^aJU  Juj  ^I^UaJ  w.%jf  ^^M^^^Jx  iXijyi.e.^hede] 
to  ParwSz  king  of  the  Persians,  with  the  design  with 
he  departed,'  meaning,  *  it  is  not  of  importance  to  e: 
what  was  the  cause  and  reason  of  his  journey ;  E 
Arabic  Fragments  26,  end  (they  are  the  words  of  Fakhi 
of  Rhagae),  ^1^  U  ^if I  ^  ^^1^  ^^ ;  Hariri  Durra  18 

Thorbeck's  ed.,  [jt\jbi>  ^jj|  UU4>  ^^^yle.  ^(Baghdi 
the  seat  of  the  kings)  until  that  happened  which  hap 
to  it,'  ineaning  '  until  something  happened  sadder  than 
bear  to  speak  of  plainly.  Again,  Hariri  in  his  Maq&mS 
1/2  Beinaud's  ed.,yU3t  Lo  s^h'i\  SJU^  ^  ybJC3t 
i.e.  ^(cven  in  early  times  quarrels  harrassed  that  most 
lent  man  Muchammad)  so  that  that  was  declared  conc< 
the  wife  of  Abu  Lahab  which  (Qur&n  111)  was  decl 
meaning  ^  it  is  so  ominous  that  I  will  not  say  much  aboi 
Ibn  Hishaml52,13,  lu  jJUf  i>l^l  ^JJI  ^^1  ^\^  13 
KXji\j^^  4>M  [jo  &Ai^  i.e.  *(Muchammad  was  wont 
thus)  until  the  very  month  in  which  God  had  deer 
confer  that  boon  upon  mankind  which  he  did  confer,'  me 
*'  until  the  well-known  message  of  Gabriel  to  Muchamn) 
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ARTICLE   VIII. 

ILLUSTRATED  SERMONS,  OR  TRUTH  ADDRESSED  TO 
THE  EYE. 

BT  BBY.  W.  B.  BBOWK,  I>J>.,  ITBWABK,  V.J. 

Whilb  conceding  that  the  Lockoan  philosophy,  which  claims 
that  knowledge  is  communicated  to  the  mind  only  through 
the  senses,  is  unfounded  in  fact,  we  must  yet  concede  that 
very  much  of  what  impresses  our  mental  faculties  comes  to 
us  from  sensation.  And  we  must  further  concede  that  tiie 
eye  and  the  ear  are  the  most  important  of  all  the  avenues  to 
the  soul.  Through  these  gateways  a  vast  proportion  of  what 
we  learn  and  feel,  of  what  moves  and  moulds  us,  finds 
entrance.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  put  the  eye 
and  ear  into  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  their 
relative  importance ;  for  both  are  well  nigh  indispensable. 
Take  either  from  society,  and  civilization  could  not  survive. 
Yet  if  one  or  the  other  must  be  dispensed  with,  it  were 
better  that  we  should  be  deprived  of  hearing  than  of  sight. 

I  have  felt  for  years,  and  more  and  more  as  the  years  have 
passed  on,  that  it  was  Hot  only  possible,  but  most  desirable, 
that  the  eye  should  be  addressed  more  directly  and  exten- 
sively than  it  has  been  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  We 
have  contented  ourselves  with  speaking  to  the  ear  alone, 
when  we  should  have  addressed  the  eye  as  well.  We  know 
how  much  of  interest  is  imparted  to  a  discourse  from  seeing 
the  speaker  and  noting  his  attitude  and  gesture.  Half  the 
effect,  sometimes  more,  comes  of  this.  If,  now,  tiie  very 
truth  that  is  spoken  to  the  ears  of  men  could,  at  the  same 
time,  be  represented  with  equal  or  greater  deamess  to  their 
natural  vision,  an  impression  of  double  intensity  would  be 
produced.  The  attention  would  be  riveted,  and  the  truth, 
seen  with  a  twofold  vividness,  would  be  impressed  on  the 
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mind  with  a  twofold  power.  Two  reflectors,  having  a  common 
focus,  intensify  the  light. 

Almost  any  subject  suitable  for  popular  pulpit  discourse  ^*° 
susceptible  of  definite  and  forcible  pictorial  illustration ; 
that  the  field,  instead  of  being  narrowed  to  a  few  spe 
topics,  is  as  broad  as  the  world.  Eren  the  abstract  probl< 
of  mathematics  and  of  astronomy  are  made  clear  to  the  m 
by  means  of  linear  drawing.  No  professor  would  undert 
to  teach  these  sciences  without  his  diagrams  and  cha 
Indeed,  without  these  he  could  not  comprehend  the  sub; 
himself,  much  less  teach  others.  In  geography  maps 
indispensable,  and  in  all  the  natural  sciences  picturee 
various  sorts  are  of  great  advantage.  Indeed,  printing  it 
and  all  written  language  are  no  more  than  visible  syml 
addressed  to  the  eye.  If,  now,  in  physical  and  mathemat 
science,  and  in  the  science  of  language,  pictorial  represei 
tion  is  of  such  conceded  value,  we  should  reasonably  ii 
that  in  the  department  of  moral  truth  it  should  hold 
equally  conspicuous  place ;  especially,  when  we  reflect  t 
of  the  two  fields  moral  truUi  is  the  more  susceptible 
elaborate  and  impressive  illustration. 

To  make  preaching  to  the  eye  effective,  it  is,  of  coui 
necessary  tiiat  the  views  presented  shall  be  large  enougl 
be  distinctly  seen  by  the  audience,  and  sufficiently  artistic 
be  attractive  to  the  eye.  But  most  of  all,  they  must  h 
guch  clearness  and  boldness  of  outline  and  such  detail  t 
the  common  observer  shall  be  as  able  to  read  and  rea 
their  meaning  as  he  is  to  understand  the  accompanying  < 
course.  A  picture,  like  a  sermon  or  a  book,  is  of  no  va 
except  for  what  it  teaches  or  impresses.  If  a  discours( 
confused,  showing  confusedness  in  the  mind  of  the  speat 
it  is  nearly  or  quite  worthless.  So  of  a  picture ;  its  crea 
must  be  able  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning.  His  w 
of  art  must  tell  plainly  its  own  story,  or  it  is  not  worth  lo 
ing  at.  A  picture  that  requires  a  written  explanation,  or  t 
when  the  subject  is  known  does  not  explain  itself,  or  wb 
cannot  be  read  as  we  read  the  printed  page,  is  a  failure. 
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The  subjects  that  are  most  easily  represented  to  the  eye, 
and  that  require  to  produce  them  less  of  artistic  skill  than 
do  others,  are  those  that  have  a  distinct  geographical  or 
topographical  or  historic  basis.  For  example,  illustrated 
sermons  on  such  topics  as  Christ  at  the  Sea  of  Gkdilee,  Christ 
weeping  over  Jerusalem,  Paul's  shipwreck,  Abraham  and 
Lot  separating,  Gideon  and  the  Midianites  at  Esdraelon, 
Elijah  on  Carmel,  and  hundreds  more  of  their  class,  are  so 
easily  represented  on  canvas,  and  furnish  such  ready  material 
for  impressive  discourse,  that  they  had  probably  best  be 
selected  at  first  by  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience 
in  this  method  of  preaching.  Afterwards  it  will  be  found 
easy  to  take  up  ideal  topics  for  the  presentation  of  more 
abstract  themes ;  such,  for  example,  as  on  the  rock  and  on 
the  sand,  the  two  paths,  Sinai  and  Calvary,  the  parables  of 
our  Lord,  the  imderlying  ideas  of  our  popular  pictorial 
hymns,  or  the  various  pen-pictures  of  the  Bible. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  to  explain 
how  the  pictorial  presentation  of  truth  is  to  be  accomplished 
as  it  is  to  unfold  the  underlying  basis  on  which  it  rests, 
and  which  commends  it  as  an  important  and  impressive 
method  of  preaching  the  gospel. 

1.  There  is  a  foundation  and  demand,  and  so  a  philosophic 
basis,  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  for  pictorial 
representation.  And  this  statement  is  applicable  to  art 
generally,  whether  it  be  in  the  department  of  sculpture, 
architecture,  or  painting.  These  all  are  addressed  to  the 
eye,  and  they  all  speak  a  universal  language  that  is  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  by  universal  man.  The  architect  who  built, 
and  the  artist  who  adorned,  St.  Peter's  Church  address  and 
impress  alike,  through  the  eye,  every  beholder.  Sculpture 
is  not  less  instructive  and  impressive  than  painting.  I  would 
as  soon  use  for  the  preaching  of  a  sermon  Thorwaldsen's 
group  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  as  I  would  BaphaePs  Trana- 
figuration  or  his  Judgment  Scene.  But  for  obvious  reasons, 
and  chiefly  those  of  convenience  and  cost,  if  preaching  to 
the  eye  is  to  become  general,  pictures,  rather  than  sculpture 
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or  architecture,  must  be  used.  Let  us  see  how  these  fit  into 
the  constitutional  needs  of  the  soul. 

Take  the  little  child,  before  he  is  able  to  read,  or,  except 
in  small  part,  understand  ordinary  discourse,  and  he  loves 
his  picture-book  and  appreciates  its  meaning.  He  sees  and 
enjoys  the  idea  of  a  dog,  cow,  pig,  or  horse  long  before  he 
is  able  to  read  the  letterpress  description.  And  this  liking 
for  pictures  is  never  outgrown.  With  adults  the  well-drawn 
likeness  of  some  strange  animal,  or  of  some  striking  scene 
in  nature,  or  the  portrait  of  some  unknown  person  often 
gives  in  one  moment  a  truer  and  better  conception  of  the 
original  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  amount  of  thought 
or  reading.  Illustrated  books,  if  the  illustrations  are  good 
and  numerous,  are  sought  after  and  prized,  almost  regardless 
of  what  else  they  contain.  And  the  demand  for  this  sort  of 
literature  has  come  to  be  so  great  that  not  only  our  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals,  but  standard  works  have 
to  be  profusely  illustrated  in  order  to  assure  circulation. 
Dictionaries,  even,  are  made  picture-books  to  meet  the  popular 
demand.  Appleton's  Picturesque  America,  Bryant's  New 
History  of  the  United  States,  books  of  foreign  travel,  and 
literary  works  in  general  seem  to  be  more  prized  for  their 
illustrations  than  for  the  letterpress.  Who  that  takes  a  new 
book  in  his  hand  does  not  first  of  all  turn  to  the  pictures  as 
if  they  were  the  chief  attraction,  thus  revealing  that  between 
them  and  the  mind  there  is  a  natural  a£Snity  ? 

If,  now,  we  turn  from  books  to  the  art  galleries  of  the 
world,  and  observe  their  attractiveness,  we  have  another 
phase  of  the  power  of  pictures  to  instruct  and  impress  the 
human  mind.  One  chief  charm  of  foreign  travel  is  to  see 
and  enjoy  what  the  art  galleries  of  the  old  world  have  to 
offer.  Many  a  one  has  journeyed  hundreds  of  miles  to  look 
only  for  a  few  moments  upon  a  single  picture,  —  Rubens' 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  for  example ;  but  that  one  look  was 
a  recompense  and  enjoyment  forever.  What  would  Rome 
or  Florence  or  Vienna,  or  Paris  even,  be  without  their  works 
of  art.    Travel  would  lose  all  its  charm  but  for  the  objects 
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of  interest  that  flash  on  the  vision  to  instruct  the  mind  and 
move  the  heart. 

Just  now  this  nation  has  celebrated  its  centennial  anni- 
versary. All  the  land  has  rushed  to  Philadelphia ;  and  the 
great  attraction  in  that  magnificent  bewilderment  of  curiosi- 
ties consisted  in  the  works  of  art  there  collected.  Take  the 
art  galleries  and  the  art  products  from  that  interesting  show, 
and  the  charm  is  broken  ;  its  interest  is  gone.  The  pictures 
and  statues  there  exhibited,  if  their  worth  were  measured  in 
gold,  would  almost  exhaust  the  wealth  of  nations.  There 
are  single  paintings  in  Europe  that  could  not  be  bought  for 
millions.  But  their  gold  value  is  of  little  consequence, 
except  as  it  shows  the  power  they  have  over  human  heads 
and  hearts.  And  this  same  thing  is  illustrated,  in  a  small 
way,  by  the  efforts  that  are  put  forth  everywhere  to  adorn 
our  homes  with  works  of  art  —  tlie  poor  with  inexpensive, 
and  the  rich  with  costly,  pictures.  But  whether  rude  or 
regal,  they  instruct,  elevate,  and  refine  those  who  live  in 
their  companionship. 

Another  indication  of  the  mind's  adaptedness  for  pictorial 
illustration  is  presented  in  the  opera  and  theatre.  These 
have  been  immensely  attractive  in  every  age  and  nation. 
Grant,  if  we  must,  that  they  have  been  largely  of  evil  ten- 
dency ;  this  detracts  nothing  from  their  effectiveness  and 
suitableness  to  impress  the  human  mind.  And  what  is  it 
that  gives  to  these  places  of  amusement  such  increasing 
popularity  ?  It  is  not  what  is  spoken  there ;  for  the  compo- 
sitions that  are  recited  are  seldom  read  from  books.  The 
most  of  what  the  multitudes  know  of  Shakespeare  is  what 
they  have  seen  and  heard  in  theatres.  It  is  the  pictorial 
representation,  the  scenery,  the  costumes,  the  groupings,  the 
tableaux,  the  acting  generally,  that  attract  and  impress. 
Take  these  from  the  theatre  and  the  opera,  and  they  would 
be  deserted  at  once.  True,  the  opera  has  the  additional  at- 
tractiveness of  music ;  but  painting  and  music  have  kindred 
elements,  and  there  is  no  more  evidence  of  the  adaptedness 
of  one  than  of  the  other  to  provide  for  the  constitutional 
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needs  of  the  soul.  While  I  would  not  commend  operas  and 
theatres  as  they  are  at  present  conducted,  yet  I  confidently 
believe  that  operatic  and  theatric  performances  of  a  moral 
and  religious  character  might  be  inaugurated  that  should 
prove  greatly  useful.  The  highest  and  most  effective  style 
of  popular  teaching,  could  it  be  rightly  conducted  and  con- 
trolled, is  the  theatric  style.  And  it  is  worth  while  for 
Christian  people  to  inquire  if  there  be  not  some  way  of 
wresting  this  popular  and  powerful  method  of  reaching  and 
impressing  men  from  the  service  of  Satan,  and  giving  it  to 
the  cause  of  Christ. 

But  my  one  object  in  all  these  references  to  the  adapted- 
ness  and  power  of  pictorial  representation  to  impress  and 
instruct  all  classes  of  mind  is  to  suggest,  and  to  emphasize  the 
suggestion,  that  the  basis  of  it  is  in  the  nature  and  needs  of 
the  soul  itself.  God  has  made  us  to  be  so  impressed,  which 
is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  God  has  sanctioned,  if  not 
necessitated,  pictorial  teaching.  We  shall  have  it  somewliere 
and  of  some  sort,  and  we  can  have  it,  and  ought  to  have  it, 
in  the  Christian  pulpit.  The  preacher  should  reach  the  mind 
through  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  ear.  In  this  way  he  will 
obtain  greatly  augmented  power,  and  will  help  to  grasp  God's 
agencies  from  the  enemy,  and  to  employ  them  in  the  service  of 
Christ.  Thus  much  upon  the  point  that  the  pictorial  pre- 
sentation of  truth  has  a  philosophic  basis. 

2.  My  second  argument  for  pictorial  preaching  is  drawn 
from  God's  method  of  teaching  and  impressing  truth  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  material  world.  I  know  that  God  speaks  to  men 
sometimes,  and  powerfully,  by  his  Spirit ;  but  he  speaks  to 
them  constantly  through  his  works.  And  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  communicates  truth  to  the  souls  of  men,  the  figures 
of  speech  or  emblems  of  communication  employed  are  what 
nature  furnishes.  Without  these  there  could  be  no  teaching, 
or  at  most  but  little.  Our  conceptions  of  heaven,  of  angels, 
of  God  himself,  and  of  the  whole  unseen  worid  take  shape 
and  proportion  from  the  visible  objects  of  earth.  It  is  only 
by  means,  of  things  seen  and  temporal  that  we  can  grasp  and 
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compass  things  unseen  and  eternal.  Nature  is  God's  pano- 
rama, passing  constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  universe,  to 
impress  liimself  upon  it,  and  to  instruct  rational,  and  even 
irrational,  creatures  of  things  which  they  need  to  know  as 
conditions  of  life  and  well-being.  Nature  is  not  the  ultimate, 
but  only  the  pictorial  representation  of  the  ultimate.  Here 
lies  the  grave  mistake  of  one  class  of  naturalists.  They  see 
physical  nature  only,  and  do  not  realize  that  these  visible 
forms  are  but  the  outward  and  pictorial  representations  of 
invisible  things,  which  alone  constitute  the  real  and  the  final. 
The  physical  world  is  allegorical;  it  carries  a  meaning 
deeper  and  richer  than  itself.  It  is  but  the  magnetic  wire, 
stretching  from  sun  to  sun  and  from  system  to  system,  and 
touching  all  visible  objects,  along  which  the  invisible  truth 
of  God  perpetually  flashes.  "  The  true  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse," says  John  Harris, "  is,  that  it  is  a  vehicle  or  medium 
constructed  expressly  for  the  circulation  and  diffusion  of 
God's  love."  The  visible  universe  is  a  type  and  expression 
of  the  invisible.  I  believe  that  Swedenborg's  law  of  cor- 
respondences, though  often  perverted,  contains  a  vastly 
important  truth.  The  visible  everywhere  shadows  the  in- 
visible, much  as  pictures  convey  to  the  mind  objects  which 
they  are  made  to  represent. 

Now,  my  point  is,  that  nature  is  intended  of  God  to  be 
man's  great  teacher,  and  that  those  who  teach  others  should 
study  and  imitate  nature's  methods,  and  address  tlie  eye  as 
well  as  the  ear.  The  heavens  above,  whether  viewed  in  the 
golden  splendor  of  noonday  or  in  tilie  stellar  brilliancy  of 
midnight,  in  the  purple  glow  of  morning  or  in  the  goi^eoos 
glow  of  the  setting  sun,  are  God's  great  painting  to  instruct 
and  impress  the  universe.  The  earth  beneath  and  around 
us,  with  its  forests  and  vales  and  mountains,  and  infinitely 
diversified  scenery,  whether  viewed  amidst  the  .buddings  and 
rich  bloom  of  spring,  or  in  the  warm,  leafy  robes  of  sununer, 
or  amid  the  fruitage  and  parti-colored  foliage  of  autumn,  or 
beneath  its  winter  winding-sheet  of  snow  and  ice,  —  however 
and  whenever  viewed,  it  is  CK>d's  landscape  spread  before  us 
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for  study,  enjoyment,  and  profit.  The  vast  ocean  with  its 
islands  and  coasts,  near  and  remote,  the  cloud-land,  now  as 
distant  mountain  ranges,  and  now  as  a  canopy  of  light 
hanging  over  it,  and  winged  vessels  like  angelic  throngs 
drifting  on  its  surface,  —  whether  seen  in  storm  or  in  sun- 
shine, in  calm  or  in  tempest,  —  is  God's  sublime  painting, 
in  which  he  mirrors  forth  himself  and  his  truth  to  men.  A 
storm  at  sea  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights,  and  most  impres- 
sive of  things  infinite  and  eternal,  that  mortal  vision  ever 
gazed  upon. 

Turning,  now,  from  the  vast  to  the  minute,  we  find  that 
nature  presents  everywhere  the  most  beautiful  pictures,  fitted 
to  instruct  and  impress  every  thoughtful  beholder.  We  have 
only  to  look  on  some  quiet  pastoral  scene,  stretching  from 
vale  to  hillside,  with  its  flocks  and  herds  feeding  in  the  cool 
morning  or  seeking  sliade  at  midday ;  or  upon  some  beautiful 
grove  skirting  the  river-side,  its  branches  waving  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  sunlight  peeping  through  them;  or  upon 
some  gay  harvest  scene,  where  the  ripened  grain,  dancing  in 
the  wind,  is  being  garnered  by  swarthy  husbandmen ;  or  on 
some  family  group  at  the  old  hearth-stone,  on  Thanksgiving 
eve, "  where  age  and  childhood  meet  and  mingle  into  one,"  — 
we  have  only  to  contemplate  these,  or  other  of  the  numberless 
pictorial  scenes  that  nature  everywhere,  presents,  and  we  at 
once  realize  the  place  and  worth  of  pictorial  representation. 
If  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  would  learn  from  Qod  in 
nature  how  to  present  the  truth,  he  will  address  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  men  alike ;  he  will  preach  by  pictures,  and  not 
pen  pictures  alone. 

Let  no  one  assume  that  such  teaching  would  be  vague  and 
indefinite;  for,  if  properly  done,  it  would  be  quite  the 
opposite.  A  single  glance  over  Switzerland  from  Mount 
Biga,  looking  northward  over  the  undulating  plain  and 
across  its  flashing  lakes,  or  east  and  south  where  in  snow- 
dad  magnificence  ^^  Alps  on  Alps  arise  " ;  or  a  single  glance 
at  the  famed  Yosemite  valley  from  Inspiration  Point,  where 
the  lofty  rooks  and  broken  walls,  stretching   ten  miles 
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away,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  but  indescribable 
ruin,  gives  a  clearer  and  more  detailed  knowledge  of  those 
wonders  of  nature  than  any  written  or  illustrated  lecture 
could  possibly  convey.  A  picture  can  never  equal,  but  it 
may  approach,  the  reality ;  and  if  well  executed  it  may  be 
almost  as  instructive  as  the  original.  Indeed,  a  picture  has 
the  advantage,  often,  of  bringing  distant  scenes  into  such 
close  proximity  that  the  relations  of  one  part  to  the  other, 
and  of  each  to  the  whole,  are  better  seen  and  realized  from 
the  copy  than  they  could  be  from  the  original ;  so  that  the 
sketch  may  be  even  more  pleasing  and  impressive  than  the 
scene  from  which  it  was  taken. 

Thus  God,  on  a  scale  of  boundless  extent,  and  with 
measureless  power,  speaks  to  the  eyes  of  men ;  and  we,  in 
addressing  each  other,  should  adopt  Ood's  metiiods  as  we 
find  them  everywhere  in  nature.  The  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come is,  that  most  people  go  through  the  world  with  litUe 
or  no  artistic  vision.  Humboldt  and  his  horse  travelled 
together  over  the  same  mountain  ranges,  and  looked  upon 
the  same  scenery;  but  the  effect  produced  by  what  they 
saw  was  strangely  different.  Many  human  beings  who  go 
out  into  the  wonders  of  nature  are,  as  to  artistic  vision,  more 
like  Humboldt's  horse  than  like  Humboldt.  There  is  need 
of  artistic  training,  both  on  the  part  of  those  who  preach 
and  of  those  who  are  preached  to ;  and  of  this  I  may  speak 
briefly  at  the  close  of  this  paper.  My  purpose  here  is  only 
to  illustrate  that  if  we  would  adopt  God's  methods  of  imparting 
instruction  we  must,  in  addition  to  oral  teaching,  and  in 
conjunction  with  it,  address  the  eye  by  means  of  pictorial 
representation. 

8.  Mythirdargumentforpictorialillustrationinthepnlpitis 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures  themselves, — not  so  much  from 
what  they  say  as  from  what  they  are.  If  the  Bible  and  nakire 
are  both  from  God,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  oorrespondenoe 
between  them.  If  one  is  pictorial,  so  should  the  other  be. 
Now,  from  Genesis  to  Bevdation  the  Bible  is  full  of  pictures, 
of  sign-language,  addressed  either  to  the  eyes  of  men  or  to 
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the  artistic  elements  of  their  nature.  Whatever  appeals  to 
the  imagination  is,  to  that  extent,  a  work  of  art.  The 
imagination  is  the  constractiye  faculty.  Its  office  is  to  take 
disjointed  and  scattered  elements,  and  construct  them  into 
a  completed  whole,  as  the  architect  constructs  his  building 
or  the  artist  his  picture.  Every  man  whose  imagination  is 
well  cultivated  and  developed  is  at  bottom  an  artist.  He 
sees  with  the  artist's  eye,  he  speaks  or  writes  from  the 
artist's  stand-point.  All  things  come  up  to  him  in  the 
picture  form,  and  he  recalls  from  the  past  what  has  been 
pictured  on  his  memory  even  when  he  forgets  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  the  picture  was  created ;  so  that  if  the 
picture  was  at  fault  his  memory  will  be  also. 

Now,  when  I  say  that  the  Bible  is  throughout  very  largely 
pictorial,  of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Bible  is  full  ol 
actually  painted  pictures  (though  many  of  our  Bibles  are)  ; 
but  I  do  mean  that  the  Bible  is  the  reproduction,  much  of  it, 
of  real  pictures,  which  the  writers  saw  by  natural  or  super- 
natural vision.  Gk>d  inspired  and  instructed  them  by  means  of 
pictorial  illustrations }  and  what  they  saw  in  pictures  they  give 
ns  in  pictorial  form.  And  I  mean  more  than  this  —  I  mean 
ttiat  another  large  portion  of  the  Bible  is  literally  a  pictorial 
representation  addressed  to  the  eyes  —  a  sort  of  sign-language 
that  conveys  truth  through  the  senses,  chiefly  the  sense  of 
sight.  In  the  partial  r4mm6  that  I  propose,  I  shall  not 
always  sharply  distinguish  between  what  was  clearly  picto- 
rial to  the  writer,  and  what  he  has  made  so  to  us  literally 
or  by  figure  of  speech. 

If  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  fall  of  man,  as 
given  in  Genesis,  is  rather  an  allegoric  representation  of  the 
facts  than  a  literally  historic  narrative,  as  many  of  our  best 
biblical  scholars  now  contend,  then  in  this  opening  record  we 
have  the  grandest  picture  ever  sketched.  And  if  it  be  literal 
history,  Moses  must  have  taken  it  not  from  the  facts  them- 
selves, but  from  some  picture  of  them  presented  to  his  vision. 
So  that  in  any  view  the  story  of  the  creation  involves  picture- 
making  as  an  element  of  the  Bible.    And  clearly  the  whole 
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system  of  sacrifices,  commencing  at  the  fall  of  man  and 
running  through  the  Old  Testament  and  into  the  New,  was, 
and  was  intended  to  be,  an  illustration  of  truth  addressed  to 
the  eye.  The  altar,  the  slain  animal,  the  fire,  the  ascending 
smoke,  the  priestly  robes  and  attitudes  are  all  visible  repre- 
sentations. K  they  were  not  literally  pictures,  they  were 
for  my  purposes  the  same  thing;  they  were  attempts  to 
instruct  the  mind  and  impress  the  heart  through  the  eye. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  true  doctrine  concerning 
Ood^  and  sin,  and  purity,  and  forgiveness,  and  atonement 
could  not  have  been  taught  in  any  other  way.  Throughout 
the  Mosaic  ritual  the  eye,  more  than  the  ear,  was  directly 
addressed.  Indeed,  in  the  Mosaic  service  no  provision  what- 
ever is  made  for  oral  teaching.  It  is  throughout  scenic 
—  addressed  in  solemn  silence  to  the  eye  alone.  The 
building  of  the  ark,  and  the  deluge  itself,  took  on  the  picture 
form.  They  spoke  to  the  eyes,  not  to  the  ears  of  men.  True, 
they  were  somewhat  more  than  pictures,  but  they  contained 
the  pictorial  basis.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  tower 
of  Babel,  and  to  the  confusion  oi  tongues  there  witnessed. 
Patriarchal  life  in  the  Old  Testament  is  filled  with  pictures. 
Abraham  going  at  the  call  of  God  to  seek  the  land  of 
promise,  his  conversation  with  angels,  and  his  offering  of 
Isaac ;  Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel,  his  wrestling  with  the  angel, 
and  the  strange,  sad  events  of  his  old  age ;  and  the  life  of 
Joseph  from  commencement  to  conclusion,  were  all  the 
lessons  of  God's  providence  addressed  to  mortal  vision.  The 
story  of  Moses  throughout  is  one  continuous  panorama,  with 
accompanying  oral  explanation.  His  hiding  and  finding  in 
the  bulrushes,  his  smiting  of  the  Egyptian,  the  burning  bosh 
on  Mount  Horeb,  the  changes  of  Aaron's  rod  into  serpents, 
the  series  of  mighty  wonders  wrought  in  Egypt  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  people,  the  opening  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
daily  manna,  the  awful  scene  of  Moimt  Sinai,  the  cloud  by 
day  and  pillar  by  night,  the  tabernacle  and  its  whole  ritual- 
istic service,  the  forty  years  of  wandering,  the  vision  of 
Moses  from  Mt.  Nebo,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  are  all 
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in  their  nature  pictorial  —  put  before  the  eyes  of  men  to 
impress  the  truth  of  God.  The  story  of  Joshua,  of  the 
judges,  and  of  the  kings  both  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  presents 
to  us  not  pictures  wrought  by  human  hands,  but  representa- 
tions addressed  to  the  eyes  of  men,  wrought  of  God  himself, 
and  having  the  same  end  in  view  that  pictures  of  our  making, 
by  way  of  imitation,  strive  to  attain.  The  prophets  abound 
in  pictorial  teaching.  So  numberless  are  their  sketches 
that  I  cannot  catalogue  them.  Jeremiali's  almond-tree  and 
seething-pot,  and  his  figs  good  and  bad;  Ezekiel's  wheels, 
high  and  lifted  up  so  "  that  they  were  di*eadful "  ;  his  cham- 
bers of  imagery,  and  his  man  with  the  inkhorn ;  the  plumb- 
line  of  Amos  and  his  basket  of  summer  fruit;  Jonah's 
gourd,  if  not  Jonah  himself;  the  candlestick  and  the  flying 
roll  of  Zechariah  —  all  these  are  but  specimens  of  the  num- 
berless pictorial  devices  addressed  to  the  eye  with  which  the 
prophets  abound.  Tlie  splendid  prophecy  of  Daniel  was 
made  from  pictures  that  God  himself  produced,  and  which 
the  prophet,  seeing,  has  graphically  described. 

And  the  New  Testament  is  not  less  pictorial  than  the 'Old. 
The  grandest  fact  in  the  universe  —  the  incarnation  —  is 
God's  endeavor  to  bring  himself,  his  attributes,  and  his  char- 
acter, before  human  vision.  God,  who  was  obscured  and 
incomprehensible,  was  now  made  manifest  in  the  flesh.  All 
the  circumstances  of  Christ's'  coming  into  the  world  were 
pictorial.  The  manner  of  his  birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  angels, 
the  shepherds,  and  the  wise  men,  his  flight  to  Egypt,  the 
scene  in  the  temple,  his  baptism  and  the  descending  dove, 
the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  his  miracles  addressed  to  the 
eyes  of  men,  his  parables,  themselves  pictures,  and  founded 
mostly  on  familiar  scenes  in  nature  —  all  this  was  the  pic- 
torial preaching  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  two  ordinances  of 
the  New  Testament,  —  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, — 
like  the  Mosaic  ritual  which  they  supersede,  are  purely  a 
representation  to  the  eye ;  one  being  the  visible  sign  of 
inward  purity,  and  the  other,  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.    His  death  on  the  cross,  his  burial  and 
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resxirrection  and  ascension  were  not  pictures,  indeed,  but 
they  were  the  most  powerful  sort  of  illustrated  preaching, 
addressed  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  of  the 
universe. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles,  even,  abound 
in  visible  representation.  The  scene  of  the  cloven  tongues 
of  fire  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  Stephen's  vision  at  his  mar- 
tyrdom, the  healing  of  the  impotent  man,  and  the  death  of 
Annanias  and  Sapphira,  Peter's  vision  of  the  great  sheet  let 
down  from  heaven,  Paul's  conversion  and  much  of  his  life, 
and  the  manner  of  delivering  the  apostles  from  prison  — 
these  and  such  like  scenes  owed  their  power  largely  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  scenes  which  men  looked  upon. 

The  Apocalypse  is  one  long  drawn-out  panorama,  containing 
the  most  wonderful  series  of  pictures  ever  beheld.  John 
saw  them  literally,  and  he  makes  us  see  them  by  his  graphic 
description  of  what  he  saw.  The  candlesticks,  the  seven 
seals  opening  into  the  seven  trumpets,  and  these  again  into 
the  vials,  to  be  followed  by  the  beasts  and  the  horses  and 
the  scarlet  woman,  are  almost  to  us,  as  they  were  to  John, 
literal  visions  to  be  studied  and  interpreted.  When,  at  the 
close  of  revelation,  God  would  give  us  some  just  conceptions  of 
heaven,  he  builds  before  us  a  vast  city,  with  gates  of  precious 
stones  and  streets  of  gold,  and  innumerable  multitudes,  with 
harps  and  trumpets,  singing  hallelujahs  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Thus  the  Bible  is  throughout  pictorial,  addressed  to  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  especially  of  those  who  wrote  it  Its  at- 
tractiveness and  abiding  power  are  due  largely  to  its  pictorial 
character.  Take  away  its  sign-language  of  various  sorts, 
and  much  of  the  charm  would  be  lost.  Now,  if  God  has 
employed  pictures  and  visible  representations  so  largely  in 
giving  us  the  Bible,  we  should  employ  them  in  the  interpre- 
tation and  enforcement  of  what  it  contains.  Could  we,  as 
the  Bible  does,  put  the  pictorial  element  into  our  popular 
teaching,  the  effect,  if  not  doubled,  would  be  greatly  increased. 
We  can  do  this  somewhat  by  word-painting ;  but  if  we  add 
to  this  visible  representation,  our  word-painting  even  will  be 
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doubly  effective.  And  nothing  cultivates  so  much  the  power 
of  word-painting  as  an  attempt  at  pictorial  illustration.  One 
who  makes  pictures  on  canvas,  will  be  likely  to  make  them 
in  popular  discourse,  especially  if  his  canvas  contains  the 
subject  and  illustration  of  that  discourse. 

4.  My  fourth  and  last  argument  for  pictorial  preaching  is 
drawn  from  the  place  it  has  held  in  religious  history,  both 
pagan  and  Christian.  Until  within  about  one  century  art 
has  been,  as  it  largely  is  yet,  and  ever  must  be,  the  hand- 
maid of  religion.  For  ages  it  was  the  popular  method  of 
religious  instruction.  The  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  taught 
history  and  religion  by  means  of  pictures  chiefly,  as  their 
ancient  monuments  reveal.  The  old  Greek  and  Latin  my- 
thologies were  preserved  and  expressed  by  sculpture  and 
painting.  These  arts  were  then  essentially  religious,  and 
were  employed  for  religious  teaching.  Pictures  and  statues 
of  Jupiter,  Venus,  Hercules,  and  other  of  their  deities  and 
heroes,  constituted  the  sacred  works  of  those  remote  ages, 
and  they  impressed  and  held  the  popular  mind  with  wonder- 
ful and  prolonged  power. 

For  fifteen  hundred  years,  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
churches,  the  pictorial  presentation  of  truth  was  not  less 
prominent  and  impressive  than  it  had  been  in  systems  of 
Pagan  worship.  Especially  from  the  fourth  century  to  the 
sixteenth,  the  church,  such  as  it  was,  was  more  dependent 
on  art  for  its  popular  teaching,  than  upon  any,  if  not  every 
other  appliance.  An  educated  monk  was  an  artist ;  and  in 
this  his  education  chiefly  consisted.  Many  of  this  class 
could  not  read  or  write ;  and  those  who  could,  spent  years  in 
illuminating  and  illustrating  the  Bible,  where  they  spent 
days  in  directly  teaching  the  people  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  result  was  that  every  church  and  convent  and  town  was 
filled  with  pictures,  all  of  them  intended  to  teach  and  im- 
press religion.  Madonna  and  Christ  scenes,  with  other 
Bible  illustrations,  were  found  everywhere,  and  were  every- 
where looked  upon  with  reverence,  if  not  worship.  Of  course 
reli^on  with  only  such  teaching  became  sentimental  and 
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imaginative.  It  was  even  found  an  easy  and  not  incongru- 
ous thing  to  introduce  heathen  works  of  art  into  Christian 
companionship;  so  that  Jupiter  was  baptized  as  Jehovah, 
and  the  Greek  Venus  became  the  holy  Virgin.  So  exclu- 
sively was  art  the  religious  teacher  of  those  generations  that 
churches  and  cathedrals  were  built  and  decorated,  not  as 
places  where  the  truth  of  God  was  to  be  taught  orally,  but 
that  the  edifices  themselves  might  teach  and  impress  the 
people.  It  is  scarcely  a  hundred  years  since  art  began  to  be 
divorced  from  its  exclusively  religious  wedlock.  It  is  prob- 
able that  prior  to  that  date  such  a  worldly  and  wicked  thing 
as  a  landscape  painting,  executed  according  to  the  true  laws 
of  perspective,  was  never  made,  if  it  was  ever  attempted 
even.  In  figure  and  group  scenes  these  laws  were  under- 
stood and  applied  perfectly;  but  their  application  to  land- 
scape painting  is  wholly  a  modem  invention,  I  might  almost 
say  discovery  ;  and  it  is  one  that  should  be  turned  to  moral 
and  religious  uses. 

These  illustrations  of  the  place  and  power  of  pictorial 
presentation  in  past  ages,  and  in  religious  history,  indicate 
the  place  that  art  should  still  have  in  the  department  of 
religious  teaching.  I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  methods, 
neither  would  I  exclude  them.  They  were  not  chosen  and 
continued  through  all  those  centuries  arbitrarily.  There  is 
a  call,  a  fitness,  a  need  for  them,  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Old  methods  must  now  be  modified,  but  they  cannot  be 
rejected  without  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  religion. 

It  was  a  weakness  in  the  old  Puritan  and  Roundhead  re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  in 
their  opposition  to  popery  they  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  became  iconoclasts.  John  Knox  and  the  reformers  of 
Scotland  pulled  down  ,the  popish  cathedrals,  and  burned 
their  images  and  pictures.  Their  motto  was, "  Tear  down 
the  nests  and  the  rooks  will  fly  away."  The  cathedral  at 
Glasgow  was  splendidly  painted ;  and,  because  its  utter  demo- 
lition was  opposed,  a  compromise  was  made,  and  its  decorated 
walls  were  white-washed.    In  this  way  many  splendid  fres- 
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coes  were  thought  to  be  destroyed.    But  the  present  genera- 
tion, at  great  labor  and  cost,  has  removed  the  lime,  an"' 
part  restored  the  old  pictures ;  a  fact  that  shows  the  drL 
interest  in  Christian  art  now,  as  compared  with  then, 
time  will  doubtless  come  when  our  Protestant  churc 
striking  the  happy  medium,  will  be  decorated,  more  or  '. 
with  paintings  of  real  merit,  and  of  a  high  moral  and  r 
ious  character,  that  will  greatly  impress,  educate,  and  re 
the  people. 

If  it  be  objected  that  a  resort  to  the  pictorial  presents 
of  truth  in  the  pulpit  tends  to  a  ritualistic  service,  as  [ 
ticed  in  the  Mohammedan,  Greek,  Roman  Catholic, 
some  Protestant  churches,  my  reply  is,  that  even  such 
ualisms  have,  in  the  past,  served  some  good  purpose, 
my  objection  to  them  as  now  practised  lies  mainly  aga 
their  puerile  character.    They  are  fitted  for  the  infancy 
not  the  manhood  of  society.    The  priest's  robes,  the  bun 
lamps,  the  censors,  the  altars  and  bloody  sacrifices,  wen 
needed  by  a  nation  of  slaves  who  were  to  be  educated 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God ;  but  when 
was  reached  they  had  served  their  end.    Hence  Jesus 
the  apostles  discarded  them.    The  people  who  now  resoi 
such  puerile  devices  as  wearing  a  white  robe  to  suggest 
idea  of  purity,  or  of  bowing  before  an  image  to  suggest 
idea  of  worship,  or  of  having  a  trail  of  white-robed  boj 
suggest  the  idea  of  angels,  or  of  burning  candles  to  sug 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ought  to  be  childj 
or  if  they  are  grown-up  people  they  should  have  been  1 
four  thousand  years  ago. 

The  pictorial  illustrations  that  I  would  gladly  see  ii 
duced  into  the  churches  should  mean  something.  The  i 
trary,  and  often  ludicrous,  blackboard  sketches  that 
prepared  for  Sunday-schools  have  very  little  to  coma 
them,  except  that  they  are  a  feeling  after  something  hi{ 
and  better.  What  is  needed  is  the  bringing  to  our  chun 
of  artistic  and  powerful  representations  of  divine  tr 
addressed  to  the  eyes  of  ,the  people,  and  accompanied 
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manly  and  graphic  descriptions;  thus  by  a  double  agency 
enforcing  the  leading  thought  contained  in  the  picture. 
When  this  is  done  attention  never  lags,  and  the  truth  that 
was  both  seen  and  spoken  makes  an  impression  on  head  and 
heart  that  can  never^be  effaced.  To  do  this  is  to  make  place 
in  protestant  Christianity,  but  in  a  new  form,  for  that  old 
and  powerful  system  of  art  teaching  tiiat  has  prevailed  in 
the  Bomish  church. 

Thus  from  four  sources  of  argumentation  —  from  man's 
mental  constitution,  from  the  methods  of  nature,  from  Bible 
precedent,  and  from  the  history  of  religion — I  argue  the 
desirability  and  practicability  of  preaching  to  the  eye  as  well 
as  ear,  and  I  claim  for  it  an  improved  method  of  instruction. 

I  realize  that  there  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
employing  it.  The  great  obstacle  is  the  want  of  artistic 
skill  on  the  part  of  public  teachers.  Clergymen  now,  unlike 
the  old  monks,  are  not  generally  artists.  It  is  desirable  that 
each  preacher  should  be  the  author  of  his  own  picture,  as  he 
should  be  of  his  own  sermon,  and  for  substantially  the  same 
reasons.  To  accomplish  this  some  instruction  in  perspective 
drawing  and  in  water-coloring,  either  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary or  at  an  earlier  period  in  one's  course  of  study,  would 
seem  to  be  both  desirable  and  practicable.  And  the  same 
reasons  that  call  for  teaching  in  oratory  would  justify  instruc- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  art.  Only  rudimental  knowledge 
is  absolutely  requisite.  One  must  have  a  clear  conception 
of  what  he  wishes  his  drawing  to  express ;  he  must  give  to 
it  unity  of  plan  and  simplicity  of  arrangement,  not  over- 
crowding and  confusing  it  with  needless  and  irrelevant 
detail.  In  a  word,  the  very  qualities  of  a  good  sermon  that 
is  to  impress  truth  through  the  ear,  are  the  qualities  of  a 
good  picture  that  is  to  impress  the  same  truth  through  the 
eye.  The  painting  and  the  sermon  must  be  a  unit,  proclaim- 
ing together  the  same  thought. 

Let  no  one  be  discouraged  until  he  has  made  faithful  and 
persevering  endeavor  as  to  his  ability  to  do  this.  Success 
is  the  child  of  endeavor.    At  first  one  may  need  some  help, 
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and  may  succeed  but  poorly,  whether  as  to  his  drawing  or  as 
to  its  exposition.  But  after  a  few  attempts  he  will  gain 
confidence,  and  find  himself  making  bold  and  impressive 
outlines,  on  heavy  paper  background,  say  four  by  eight  feet 
in  extent,  and  so  richly  tinted  in  water  colors  that,  to  persons 
not  close  at  hand,  they  will  seem  to  ibe  genuine  works  of 
art ;  and  in  drawing  and  perspective  they  will  be.  And  such 
a  picture-sermon  he  will,  to  his  own  astonishment,  be  able 
to  produce  by  the  work  of  a  single  day,  or  even  less.  And 
when  his  picture  is  completed  his  sermon  will  be  made  with 
it.  His  imagination  will  be  set  aglow,  and  his  discourse, 
sustained  by  the  illustration,  will  be  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and.  with  power.  Let  no  one,  I  repeat,  be  discouraged 
who  has  not  made  the  attempt.  Success  will  be  worth  more 
than  its  cost.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  In  the 
words  of  an  old  Latin  proverb, "  They  can,  because  they  think 
they  can.''  "  Before  the  close  of  this  century,"  said  President 
Hitchcock,  in  one  of  his  illustrated  geological  lectures, 
^^  pictures  will  be  as  much  used  in  the  preaching  of  sermons 
as  are  manuscripts." 

Vol.  XXXY.  No.  189.  7S 
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ARTICLE   IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBUCATIONa 
A.    GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  WORKS. 

ThB    PhILOSOPIUCO-CbITICAL   PrINCIPLEB   of    SELF-COMPLBTIONy 

OE  Philosophy  of  History.*  —  The  work  whose  title  is  given  below 
maj  be  regarded  as  the  coinpletion  of  the  author's  system — a  system 
expoonded  chiefly  in  three  previous  productions  to  which  we  will  for  a 
moment  refer.  The  first,  originally  published  in  1844,  was  entitled  **  Out- 
lines of  Speculative  Criticism  "  (Grundziige  der  speculativen  Kritik),  and 
is  a  kind  of  metaphysic  of  pure  thought.  It  is  divided  into  three  great 
sections,  designated  respectively,  (1)  Hypothetik,  (2)  Antithetik,  (8)  Syn- 
thetik;  the  first  embraces  the  main  features  of  formal  logic;  the  second 
may,  in  a  general  way,  be  said  to  treat  of  the  subject  ordinarily  embraced 
by  applied  logic ;  the  third,  to  quote  the  writer's  own  words,  is  **  that  part 
of  speculative  criticism  (or  critique)  in  which  it  issues  forth  as  the  desired 
unity  of  thought  or  as  truth  —  that  which  has  been  variously  described  as 
faith,  intellectual  vision,  and  so  foHh."  Hereupon  followed,  in  1857, "  The 
Philosophico-critical  Principles  of  Self-Enowledge,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Soul,"  divided  into  three  parts,  treating,  respectively,  of  (1)  The  Soul 
developing,  or  Self-Development,  (2)  The  Thinking  Soul,  or  Self-Deter- 
mination,  (3)  The  Plastic  Soul,  or  Self-Expression.  In  1864  appeared 
^  The  Philosophico-Critical  Principles  of  Self-Presupposition,  or  Philosophy 
of  Religion,"  a  work  which  we  noticed  at  the  time  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  These  works  are  presupposed  by  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion ;  the  main  ideas  here  carried  out  had  been  previously  hinted  at  in 
various  connections,  especially  in  the  discussions  entitled  ^  Speculative 
Critique."  In  an  Introduction  the  author  expounds  his  view  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  history,  and  briefly  glances  at  some  other  Grerman  works  on  the 
same  subject ;  for  example.  Herder,  Lessing,  and  Hegel.  His  review  lays 
no  claim  to  the  completeness  which  characterizes  the  recent  woric  of 
Professor  Flint  of  Edinburgh  on  the  "  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory." Then  followed  two  great  divisions,  the  first  discussing  the  Idea  of 
History,  the  second,  the  Realization  of  the  Idea.  History  b  the  process 
of  personality,  the  process  by  which  the  idea  of  personality  is  developed 
and  realized.    We  have  not  space  to  attempt  to  give  any  notion  of  the 

1  Die  philosophisch-kritiscben  Ghnnds&tse  der  Selbst-YoUendung  oder  die 
Geschichts-Phllosophie.  Ein  Versuch  von  G.  Mehring.  Stnttgart:  Cotta. 
1877. 
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rich  variety  of  suggestive  thought  which  the  work  contains.  It  is  no 
hasty  production ;  and  whilst  no  one  will  suppose  —  least  ^of  all  the 
author —  that  it  offers  a  satisfactory  rationale  of  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  no  one  will  be  able  to  read  it  without 
an  increase  of  light  and  hopefulness.  Prelate  Mehring  has  no  doubt  been 
greatly  indebted  to  his  predecessors  in  the  field ;  but  he  has  had  an  idea 
of  his  own  to  work  out,  and  conscientiously  endeavored  to  work  it  out. 
It  were  well  if  more  attention  could  be  now  given  to  the  philosophy,  or, 
if  it  were  preferred,  the  science  of  history ;  we  should  then,  perhaps,  hear 
less  than  we  do  of  the  application  of  mechanical  or  necessarian  principles 
to  human  nature  and  life.  « 

The  Problems  of  Philosophy  and  theib  Solutions,  historioo- 
CRiTiCALLY  EXHIBITED.^ — The  idea  of  this  work  is  good;  its  execution 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  We  have  long  felt  that  the  conmion  mode  of 
writing  the  history  of  philosophy  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  another — 
the  one  hinted  at  in  the  title  of  Herr  Fliigel's  work.  Students  get  but  a 
confused  impression  of  the  progress  of  philosophical  thought  from  most 
histories,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  distinguish  between  various 
schools  and  tendencies.  We  should  prefer  some  such  plan  as  the  following : 
In  an  introduction  we  would  give  a  view,  first,  of  the  problems  which  the 
human  mind  has  formulated ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  possible  alternative 
answers ;  and  then  proceed  to  show,  after  the  manner  of  the  history  of 
Christian  doctrine,  what  problems  each  philosopher  has  treated,  and  how 
far  he  advanced  towards  their  solution.  Herr  Fliigel  has  made  a  contri- 
bution towards  this  desideratum.  His  work  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
first  devoted  to  the  Problems  of  Theoretical  Philosophy  and  their  Solu- 
tions, the  second  to  the  Problems  of  Practical  Philosophy  and  their 
Solutions.  In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  we  will  give  the  chief  headings  of  the  first  division :  the  first 
beginnings  of  metaphysical  speculation ;  the  conception  of  absolute 
Becoming ;  the  chief  systems  of  absolute  becoming ;  restrictions  of  abso- 
lute Becoming;  conception  of  being;  the  Beent;  connection  of  the  Beent 
and  the  Given  (des  Gegebenen) ;  systems  of  pluralism  (Is  there  a  finite  or 
infinite  number  of  real  beings  ?  Does  every  movement  of  the  real  beings 
need  a  cause  ?  Are  matter  and  force  separable  or  inseparable  ?  Are  the 
real  beings  (atoms)  penetrable  or  impenetrable  to  each  other  ?  Are  they 
all  of  the  same  or  of  different  quality  ?) ;  fundamental  problems  of  theoreti- 
cal philosophy ;  problem  of  inherence ;  problem  of  change ;  problem  of 
matter ;  problem  of  the  Ego ;  attempts  to  return  from  idealism  to  realism ; 
the  teleological  problem.  Considering  that  the  entire  work  has  only  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  large-type  pages,  of  which  one  hundred  are  devoted 

1  Die  Probleme  der  Philosophic  and  ihre  Losangen  historisch-kritisch  daiges- 
tellt  von  0.  fltlgel.    Cothen :  Schnlze.    1876. 
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to  the  ethical  problems,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  just  enumerated  cannot  be  Tcry  thorough.  Nor  do  we  like  the 
method.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  Herbartian  school  — 
which  is  no  recommendation ;  for  to  our  mind  it  is  hard,  pretentious,  and 
dogmatic.    Still,  until  something  better  appears,  the  work  may  be  of  use. 

Philosophy  in  its  History.  I.  Psychology.' —  Dr.  Harms  is  one 
of  the  few  able  teachers  of  philosophy  in  Germany  who  are  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  Theism  and  Christianity.  The  volume  before  us  is  the. 
first  of  a  larger  work,  and  seems  to  indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  author  of  carrying  out  some  such  plan  as  we  suggested  in  the  notice 
of  Fliigers  Probleme.  At  all  events,  lie  has  here  given  us  a  history  of  the 
theories  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  —  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
philosophy.  The  subject  has  of  course  been  treated  before,  especially  in 
works  on  psychology  proper;  as,  for  example,  by  Fortlage,  Volkmann, 
Noah  Porter,  and  others ;  but  by  none  with  the  degree  of  fulness  that  the 
subject  warranted  and  demanded.  The  author  divides  the  history  of 
philosophy  into  three  great  periods,  opened  respectively  by  Augustine, 
Descartes,  and  Kant  Special  attention  is,  of  course,  given  to  German 
psychological  inquiry. 

Philosophical  Questions  of  the  Time.*  —  The  second  edition 
of  a  series  of  essays  on  the  following  subjects :  Philosophy  and  our  Time ; 
Force  and  Matter ;  End  and  Cause ;  The  Origin  of  Species  (barwinism) ; 
The  Rank  of  Organic  Beings;  Animal  and  Man;  Soul  and  Body;  The 
Temperaments ;  The  Will  and  its  Freedom ;  Conscience  and  the  Moral  Order 
of  the  World ;  The  Future  of  the  Soul ;  Religion  and  Philosophy  in  our 
Time ;  The  Philosophical  Systems  and  the  Future  of  Philosophy.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  ground  covered  is  extensive.  The  questions  discussed  are  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  author  calls  his  essays  popular,  and  in  the 
German  sense  they  are  popular  ;  but  they  deal  with  their  subjects  in  a  carefiil 
manner,  and  in  general  in  a  reverential,  whilst  free,  spirit  Most  of  our 
readers  will  agree  with  the  writer  in  such  views  as  the  following,  expressed 
in  the  essay  on  religion  and  philosophy :  "  We  must  protest  against  the 
notions  that  an  impassable  gulf  necessarily  lies  between  the  need  of  faith  of 
scientific  thinkers  and  that  of  the  people  in  general,  and  that  the  religious 
faith  of  the  individual  has  the  right  to  emancipate  itself  from  all  relation 
to  the  community  at  large  " — two  notions  which  are  specially  prevalent  in 
Germany,  and  both  of  which  are  pernicious  in  their  effects.  *'  One  thing 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  —  untruth  in  faith.    We  find  men  of  Uiemost 

1  Die  Philosophic  in  ibrer  Geschichte.  I.  Psychologie.  Yon  Dr.  P.  Hanns^ 
Prof,  der  Phil,  an  der  Univ.  Berlin.    BerUn :  Grieben.    1878. 

^  Philosophische  Zeitfragen.  Popol&re  Aufs&tze  von  Jtiigen  Bona  Meyer. 
Bonn:  Marcos.    1874. 
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varied  opinions  united  in  professing  one  faith.    They  condemn  each  other, 
and  yet  do  not  separate.    The  religions  life  will  not  be  renovated,  in  the 
deeper  sense,  until  this  condition  of  untruthfolness  becomes  unbearable." 
It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  times  that  men  who  have  long  broken 
with  the  faith  of  the  churches  to  which  they  belong,  in  important, 
absolutely  essential  points,  still  refuse  to  dissever  themselves.    Is  it 
cerity  or  uncleamess?  or  is  it,  as  Professor  Meyer  would  perhap 
that  the  difference  of  thought  and  agreement  of  spirit  felt  by  sucl 
forebode,  or  rather  promise,  the  rise  of  a  higher  form  of  fiuth,  whicl 
resolve  the  now  confficting  views  into  unity  ?    There  is  much  in  this 
that  Christian  believers  will  not  like ;  much,  however,  that  ought 
helpfuL 

History  of  Israel  (Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel).  Pastor  Lein 
point  of  view  is  rationalistic.  In  this  first  volume  he  deals  mainly? 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua.  He  is  said  to  evince  tho 
learning. 

Contributions  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  Dr.  J.  Bart 
author,  is  a  Jew.  His  programme  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  settlem 
the  date  of  the  origin  of  Job,  which  he  fixes  about  700  B.C. 

Handbook  of  the  Biblical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  Professor  K< 
work,  of  which  this  is  the  second  part,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Ji 
is  conservative  in  its  character. 

Christ  and  the  Caesars,  Another  work  by  the  once  notorious  ] 
Bauer,  who  for  years  seems  to  have  kept  silence.  As  the  second  pi 
the  title  indicates,  it  is  an  effort  to  show  that  Christianity  owed  its  i 
the  confluence  of  Greek  and  Roman  elements.  As  a  reviewer  hai 
his  Christ  is  simply  Seneca's  ideal  of  the  wise  man,  equipped  with 
derived  from  the  Roman  emperors.  The  following  details  will  c 
some  idea  of  the  arbitrary  mode  in  which  Bruno  Bauer  goes  to  ' 
Augustus  is  styled  "  Prince  of  Peace  " ;  Hberius,  **  Servant  of  the 
monwealth  " ;  Caligula,  as  the  one  who  presented  himself  as  "  6o< 
and  Judge  of  the  World  ** ;  Nero,  as  **  Friend  of  Man  and  Cosmopol 
The  Gospels  are  referred  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Credibility  is  d 
to  Tacitus,  and  integrity  to  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan.  By  such  d 
clearly,  it  is  easy  to  make  anything  out  of  an3rthing  in  history. 

History  of  the  Relations  between  Natural  Science  and  Theology, 
men  are  more  competent  to  deal  with  this  subject  than  Dr.  Zoeckle 
author  of  this  work.  The  present  volume  is  the  first  part,  and  ej 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  church  down  to  Newton  and  Lei 
He  refers  especially  to  the  account  of  creation,  as  given  in  Genesi 
viewed  by  science.  The  subject  is  one  of  ever  increasing  import 
and  we  trust  not  only  that  the  author  may  soon  be  able  to  comple 
task,  but  that  a  competent  translator  into  English  may  present  himi 
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History  of  Religious  lUuminism  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  volome 
of  this  important  work  by  Hermann  Renter  we  noticed  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  soon  after  its  appearance.  Tliis  second  and  concluding  volume 
embraces  the  period  from  Abelard  to  Frederick  IL,  and  covers,  therefore, 
the  classical  century  of  the  church  and  science  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As 
Beuter  shows,  it  was  then,  especially,  that  both  heretical  and  illuministic 
opposition  was  raised  against  the  church.  It  is  becoming  clearer  and 
clearer,  from  works  like  the  present,  that  the  stagnation  long  supposed  to 
characterize  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  invention  of  ignorance. 

The  Rise  of  Monachism.  Dr.  Weingarten  has  investigated  the  historical 
documents  on  which  the  traditional  view  of  the  rise  of  monachism  rests, 
and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  anachorets  began  to  show  themselves 
in  Egypt  towards  the  end  of  the  era  of  Constantine ;  the  idea  having  been 
suggested  by  the  pre-Christian  Serapis-monachism ;  and  that  monasteries 
originated  after  a.d.  850 ;  and  that  the  proper  founder  of  Greek  monachism 
was  Basilius  of  Caesarea.  He  shows  that  Paul  of  Thebes  b  a  mythical 
person,  and  that  Athanasius  was  not  the  biographer  of  Saint  Antony. 

History  of  German  Literature,  There  are  already  many  excellent  his- 
tories of  Crerman  literature,  none,  in  their  way,  better  than  Yilmar's ;  but 
there  would  seem  to  be  room  for  another.  Few  men  could  be  more  com- 
petent to  supply  the  need,  if  need  there  be,  than  Dr.  Eonig,  the  editor  of 
the  Daheim  —  the  Christian  rival  of  the  anti-Christian  Garterdaube^  whose 
proprietor  and  editor  has  recently  died.  As  Dr.  Konig  is  an  earnest 
Christian,  a  careful  student,  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste  and  wide  reading, 
and  as  the  book  he  is  publishing  will  be  thoroughly  well  got  up,  we  feel  sure 
that  it  will  be  well  fitted  to  introduce  to  a  knowledge  of  German  literature. 

German  Hymnology.  The  great  authority  on  this  subject,  Philipp 
Wackemagel,  died  in  June,  1877.  He  has  left  his  work  incomplete  ;  for, 
though  it  comprises  five  lai^  octavo  volumes,  it  extends  merely  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
this  subject  should  use  his  work,  and  also  the  BibUographie  zur  Gescldckte 
des  evangelischen  KirchenliedSj  published  in  1855.  There  must  surely  be 
a  wonderful  susceptibility  to  religious  emotion  in  a  nation  that  could  pro- 
duce so  many  hymns,  among  which,  as  is  well  known,  a  large  number  are 
of  a  high  type. 

Herzog^s  Real-Encyclopaedie^  which  is  now  appearing  in  a  second 
revised,  enlarged,  improved,  and  partly  rewritten  edition,  deserves  to  be 
recommended  to  all  theologians.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  the 
kind  that  we  know.  It  has  its  defects.  One  is  a  lack  of  perspective.  The 
editor  does  not  exercise  sufficient  control  over  his  contributors,  but  allows 
them  to  ride  their  hobbies  too  vigorously.  Another  is  that,  as  is  too  much 
the  wont  of  our  (jerman  cousins,  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  ideas  and 
experiences  of  Germany  occupy  a  somewhat  too  large  space.  It  were  a 
benefit  to  German  readers  to  know  more  about  British  and  American 
Christianity,  whether  of  thought  or  practice. 
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EssAi  DB  PsTCHOLOOiB :  La  Bdte  et  rHoDamfie.    Par  le  Dr.  Eduoard 

Fournid    Paris :  Didier  et  Cie.   1877. 

M.  Fonmi^  is  one  of  the  phTsicians  of  the  French  National  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  His  professional  occupations  having  led  him  to 
devote  unusual  attention  to  the  function  played  by  language  in  the  con- 
stitution and  development  a£  the  human  intellect,  he  became  convinced 
that  new  light  might  be  thrown  from  this  source  on  old  and  hitherto  un- 
solved problems;  The  results  of  his  earlier  investigations  he  embodied 
in  two  works  on  the  "Physiology  of  the  Voice  and  Word"  and  the 
•*  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  " ;  and  in  the  work  before  us  he  has 
followed  up  his  inquiries  further  into  the  domain  of  psychology.  The 
reasons  which  haye  induced  him,  though  a  physiologist,  to  meddle  with 
psychology  are,  (1)  that  a  physiology  of  the  brain,  even  from  the  purely 
experimental  point  of  view,  will  be  an  impossibility  until  psychology  has 
determined  the  psychical  elements  by  which  physiologists  ought  to  be  guided ; 
and  (2)  even  in  the  view  of  candid  psychologists,  psychology  will  never  be 
securely  established  until  it  shall  plant  its  feet  firmly  in  the  positive  facts 
of  our  cerebral  life.  To  some  extent,  M.  Foumi^*s  general  position  is  in- 
dicated in  the  passage  just  quoted ;  but  we  may  refer  also,  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  words  used  elsewhere,  as,  e.g.  **  Psychology  will  be  definitively 
constituted  when  all  the  fncts  with  which  it  is  occupied  shall  have  been 
reduced  back  to  physiological  facts."  As  will  be  seen  further  on,  however, 
when  we  come  to  his  view  of  the  soul,  he  is  not  a  materialist,  Le.  he  does 
not  regard  psychical  phenomena  as  the  simple  products  of  the  sensuous 
organism,  like  bile  or  saliva  or  any  other  secretion.  Against  such  positions 
as  those  of  M.  Robin, — "  Thought  b  that  mode  of  neurosis  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  brain,  and  which  has  for  result  the  pro- 
duction of  instinctive  and  intellectual  ideas,  which  may  be  expressed  or 
not "  {Anatamie  et  pkysiologie  cellukUre),  —  he  protests,  saying,  **  The  ma- 
terialistic idea  is  not  only  anti-scientific,  but  also  anti-progressive ;  for  it 
replaces  by  words  which  mean  nothing  the  scientific  notions  which  it  dis- 
penses itself  from  seeking  under  the  pretence  of  shunning  metaphysics." 

We  shall  best  consult  the  interests  of  the  author  and  of  our  readers  by 
giving  now  a  brief  view  of  the  general  contents  of  the  work,  referring,  as 
we  proceed,  to  one  or  two  peculiarities  which  deserve  special  attention. 

It  consists  of  an  introductory  section  and  four  great  parts,  respectively 
entitled :  Fundamental  elements  of  the  soul,  or  Psychical  elements ; 
psychical  activities ;  notions  and  sentiments  which  represent  the  higher 
modes  of  psychical  activity ;  the  soul  considered  in  the  ensemble  of  its 
elements. 

In  the  Introduction,  he  deals  in  particular  with  the  question  of  the 
reality  of  a  specific  vital  force,  concerning  which  he  says :  ^  Lifb  is  not 
explained  by  the  properties  of  matter.  Chemistry  can  analyze  the 
products  of  life ;  but  there  is  something  which  it  cannot  analyze,  namelyy 
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the  liTing  cellule.  This  cell  is  no  doabt  a  compoand  —  a  compound  of 
matter  and  life.  The  chemist  can  show  us  some  of  its  components,  as 
e.g.  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen;  but,  as  he  is  unable  to 
reconstitute  life  by  means  of  these  elements,  sometlung  must  clearly  have 
escaped  his  analysis.  That  something  is  the  principle  of  life.  Let  a 
chemist  produce  for  us  out  of  these  elements  a  living  cellule, — only  one, 
—  and  we  will  surrender."  ''Materialists  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
special  forces  to  brute  matter  when  they  are  dealing  with  speciid  physical 
and  chemical  phenomena ;  yet  strangely  enough  they  object  to  the  inter- 
vention of  a  special  force  in  the  marvellous  instrument  in  the  midst  of 
which  thought  is  developed  and  moves." 

The  First  Part  treats,  in  four  chapters,  of  the  phenomenon  percepticm, 
its  precise  meaning  and  anatomical  seat ;  the  perceptions  which  proceed 
from  the  organic  life ;  the  perceptions  which  accompany  or  result  from 
the  activity  of  the  functional  life  ;  and  the  acquired  perceptions. 

Employing  the  term  "  perception,"  in  place  of  **  sensation,"  to  designate 
the  phenomena  of  sensibility,  whatever  their  origin  and  cause,  he  describes  , 

it  as  a  vital  phenomenon  analogous  to  other  vital  phenomena.    From  the  | 

point  of  view  of  biological  classifications,  to  transform  blood  into  bile  and  | 

to  transform  impressions  into  a  thing  perceived  are  two  facts  of  the  same  I 

order ;  for  both  are  the  work  of  life.  And  we  are  as  unable  to  explain 
the  one  as  the  other.    The  seat  of  perception  is  placed  by  him,  after  the  I 

example  of  other  physiologists,  in  the  optic  thalamL  \ 

As  to  the  perceptions  proceeding  from  the  organic  life,  he  agrees  in  the  l 

main  with  Mr.  Bain,  classifying  them  as  the  needs  and  passions  of  the  I 

organs  of  nutrition,  of  the  organs  of  generation,  and  of  the  organs  of  the  i 

life  of  relation ;  but  omitting  pleasures  and  pains,  which  are  treated  in 
the  succeeding  chapter.    He  objects,  however,  to  the  idea  of  specific  I 

muscular  sensations  adopted  by  Air.  Bain  from  French  writers.    Foumi^s  I 

conception  of  hesoin  or  need  is  peculiar.  It  b  commonly  regarded  as  an 
uneasiness  resulting  from  lack  of  the  nutriment  appropriate  to  the  system.  j 

He  defines  it  as  follows :  '*  Besoin  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  feeling,  the  cause  i 

of  which  resides  in  each  of  the  organs  of  life.    All  the  organs,  without  j 

exception,  supply  a  product  of  their  life  destined  to  co-operate  in  some  one  ! 

of  the  three  forms  of  the  destiny  of  the  living  being — self-maintenance,  \ 

the  establishment  of  relations,  reproduction.  When  delay  occurs  in  the 
utilization  of  these  products,  the  organs  become  overfilled ;  from  this  there 
results  a  functional  tension ;  and  thence  passes  an  impression  to  the  optic 
thalami,  which  calls  forth  in  them  the  sense  of  need.  It  may  therefore  be 
more  precisely  defined  as  an  appeal  made  by  an  organ  to  the  psychical 
activity,  with  a  view  to  exciting  the  general  co-operation  of  the  life  toward 
the  realization  of  its  specific  physiological  destiny."  There  are,  no  doubt, 
some  facts  which  fiivor  this  riew ;  but  we  question  whether  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  alL    It  is  true  of  the  excretory  and  communicative  needs,  but 
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not  of  what  may  be  termed  the  assimilative  needs  —  hunger,  thirst,  sleep, 
repose.  Bain  describes  the  excretory  needs  in  much  the  same  terms  as 
those  which  M.  Foumi^  applies  to  them  all. 

Among  the  needs  of  the  organs  of  the  life  of  relation  he  includes  the 
needs  of  movement,  perceiving,  expression,  knowledge,  and  language. 
By  the  need  of  expression  is  meant  the  impulse  experienced  by  the  centre 
of  perception  to  show  by  particular  movements  how  it  has  been  affected, 
whether  agreeably  or  disagreeably.  By  the  "  perceptions  "  or  sensations 
which  accompany  the  activity  of  the  functional  life  is  meant  the  feelings 
common  to  all  the  functions  ^  as  of  pleasure  and  pain, — and  those  special 
feelings  which  result  from  the  activity  of  the  functions  of  relation,  from 
the  activity  which  is  due  conjointly  to  the  brain  and  to  the  senses,  and 
from  the  activity  which  arises  conjointly  from  the  brain  and  the  organs 
of  movement. 

To  one  point  discussed  in  this  chapter  M.  Foumi^  attaches  special  im- 
portance —  to  what  he  terms  the  sensation-signe.  He  describes  it  as  not 
merely  the  first,  the  most  legitimate,  and  the  most  important  of  the  per- 
ceptions, but  as  the  **  hominal "  sensation  par  excellence.  ^  The  sensation' 
signe  is  analogous,  as  far  as  its  mechanism  is  concerned,  to  all  the  sensations 
which  result  from  the  activity  of  our  organs ;  but  it  contains  something 
more.  When  we  simply  provoke  a  movement  in  the  organ  of  the  voice, 
the  sound  which  results  represents  one  of  the  special  perceptions  already 
spoken  of —  a  perception  expressive.  But  if,  whilst  provoking  the  sound, 
it  is  our  will  to  represent  thereby  a  distinct  notion,  we  establish  a  special 
rapport  between  the  sound  and  the  notion,  one  which  we  designate  rapport 
signijicatif"  *'  Words,  nai^es  are  the  sensible  form  by  means  of  which 
we  perceive  this  rapport^  when  they  express  the  two  terms  thereof,  namely, 
the  movement  of  our  organs  and  the  determinate  perception  ** ;  otherwise 
expressed,  when  the  words  are  really  names.  This  point  is  connected 
with  M.  Fournid*8  special  views  on  language,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
presently. 

The  '*  psychical  activities  **  (Part  n.)  are  discussed  under  the  heads : 
the  psychical  activity  in  general ;  the  first  fundamental  activity  of  the 
soul;  the  second  fundamental  activity,  movements  and  acts;  the  third, 
memory ;  the  fourth,  language. 

The  first  fundamental  activity  of  the  soul  is  directed  to  the  formation 
of  what  the  author  terms  the  notion  sensible  and  the  notion  intelligente. 
And  as  he  attaches  great  importance  to  this  point,  we  must  notice 
it  more  particularly.  *'  The  notion  sensible  is  a  perception  or  sensation 
with  something  besides,  which  something  is  a  certain  mode  of  activity  of 
the  soul  which  transforms  the  sensation  into  a  notion  sensible.  This 
transformation  is  effected  when  the  sensation  in  question  is  distinguished 
from  all  sensations  already  known  by  means  of  characteristics  exclusively 
sensible  —  as,  for  example,  by  cobr  or  hardness.    The  notum  intelligente^ 
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on  the  contrary,  is  a  perception  distingaisbed  from  all  others  by  charac- 
teristics derived  fix)m  the  intelligence — as,  for  example,  when  a  com- 
parison is  instituted  as  to  size,  number,  and  so  forth;  for  such  characteristics 
are  derived  from  the  intellect,  not  from  sense."  Thus,  what  some  might 
call  a  distinct  perception,  whether  sensuous  or  intellectual,  our  author 
terms  notion  sensible  and  intelligente.  The  intermediate  link  between 
perception  simple  and  notion  is  memory — the  remembrance  of  having 
had  other  and  different  perceptions.  In  fact,  the  notion  is  the  result  of 
a  judgment  between  divers  modes  of  perceiving.  Animals  are  capable  of 
having  notions  sensibles  ;  men  alone  of  notions  intelligentes.  The  distinction 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  general  question  of  animal  instinct  and 
human  intelligence.  M.  Foumi^  denies  altogether  to  animals  the  power 
of  establishing  rapports  intelligents  between  sensations,  that  is,  relations  of 
number,  and  the  like.    Some  facts,  however,  seem  opposed  to  his  theory. 

Passing  over  the  chapter  on  movements  and  acts,  we  must  briefly  refer 
to  his  view  of  memory,  which  has  its  peculiarities.  In  every  act  of  memory 
— the  term  '*  faculty  *'  is  discarded— two  elements  may  be  distinguished, 
namely,  the  reproduction  of  a  notion  already  acquired  and  the  remem- 
brance thereof.  They  are  inseparable,  it  is  true,  though  notions  may 
reappear  in  the  centre  of  perception  without  being  remembered.  The 
element  which  invariably  accompanies  the  reproduction  of  notions,  and 
stamps  thereon  the  character  of  memory,  is,  says  our  author,  the  feeling 
of  our  past  activity,  which  feeling  is  rooted  in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
notion  sensible  and  intelUgente,  The  mind  does  not  remember  the  objects  ; 
it  only  remembers  itself,  and  to  remember  itself  is  to  recognize  itself  in 
its  own  acts  by  the  special  marks  which  it  has  impressed  on  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  its  activity.  When  a  man  recognizes  an  object  again, 
it  is  because  he  perceives  that  the  effort  necessary  to  distinguish  it 
(whether  as  notion  sensible  or  intelligente')  from  every  other  object  has  been 
already  put  forth  by  him.  In  a  word,  memory  is  the  fundamental  activity 
which,  on  occasion  of  the  representation  of  any  particular  notion,  awakens 
in  us  the  feeling  of  our  past  activity. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  language,  on  the  nature  and  genesis  of 
which  M.  Foumid  claims  to  have  thrown  new  light  Man  has  instincts 
in  common  with  other  animals ;  but  one  is  peculiar  to  him,  namely,  the 
instinct  of  language.  He  creates  words  by  an  inner  impulse  as  necessary 
as  that  which  leads  the  bird  to  build  its  nest  or  the  bee  to  construct  its 
comb.  It  is  a  cerebral  need,  represented  in  the  encephalon  by  a  special 
conformation  of  the  third  convolution  of  the  frontal  lobes,  and  rendered 
possible  by  the  existence  of  a  special  oi*gan  —  the  lar^iix.  Words  are 
the  material  product  of  this  instinct;  that  is,  they  are  objects  capable  of 
impressing  the  centre  of  perception  which  are  furnished  by  the  movement 
of  our  organs.  They  comprise,  however,  something  besides  mere  move- 
ment, namely,  a  rc^pport  established  between  th6  movement  and  tlie 
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object  it  represents,  which  rapport  is  significant  Expressed  in  other 
terms,  words  are  the  material  vehicle  of  the  notion  intelligente.  By  means 
of  this  vehicle  or  body  which  intelligence  thus  gives  to  itself  it  enters  into 
the  physiological  movements,  and  becomes  accessible  to  the  senses.  The 
ground  of  this  is,  that  though  the  brain,  or  the  soul  in  it,  perceives  its 
modes  of  being  and  acting,  it  does  not  directly  perceive  itself.  Hence 
when  it  perceives  an  object,  it  knows  that  it  perceives  only  because 
it  remembers  that  the  present  modification  in  its  mode  of  being  differs 
from  previous  modifications  thereof.  So,  when  the  brain  acts  it  knows 
that  it  acts  only  by  giving  rise  to  a  movement  which  results  in  a 
phenomenon  appreciable  to  the  senses.  This,  then,  according  to  M. 
Foumi^,  is  the  genesis  and  important  function  of  language. 

By  the  notions  and  sentiments  representative  of  the  higher  modes  of 
psychical  activity,  discussed  in  the  Third  Part,  are  understood  conscious- 
ness, the  ego,  will,  thought,  imagination,  reason,  the  feelings,  and  the 
passions.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  treats  them  as  forms  of  psychical  activity, 
and  not  as  distinct  faculties.  We  have  only  space  to  notice  the  view 
taken  of  consciousness.  A  distinction  is  made  between  the  consciousness 
of  the  merely  sensuous  being,  i.e.  the  animal,  and  that  of  the  intelligent 
being,  namely,  man.  In  both  cases  consciousness  is  the  result  of  a  per- 
ception or  act  which  contemporaneously  awakens  the  memory  —  the 
feeling  of  the  possibility  of  having  been  or  of  actually  being  affected, 
or  of  having  acted  or  of  being  able  to  act  in  a  different  manner. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  whilst  in  the  former  the  actual 
perception  or  act  is  united  with  the  perception  or  act  given  in  the 
memory  by  simple  association,  in  the  latter  the  link  of  connection  is 
a  veritable  rapport^  in  other  words,  the  notion  intelligente  of  the  situation. 
To  be  conscious  that  one  is  affected  in  a  particular  manner  is  to  remember 
that  one  can  be  affected  in  a  different  manner ;  without  such  remembrance 
perception  is  a  vital,  unconscious  phenomenon,  and  nothing  more.  Self- 
consciousness,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  regarded  by  M.  Foumi^  aa  impossible. 
The  ego  does  not  perceive  itself  directly ;  it  becomes  conscious  of  itself 
solely  in  the  indirect  manner  described  above. 

The  Fourth  Part  discusses  the  following  subjects:  the  materialistic 
and  spiritualistic  view  of  the  soul,  both  ancient  and  modem  ;  the  consti- 
tution of  the  soul ;  the  soul  in  its  differentiating  characteristics ;  natural 
deontology ;  the  soul  of  brutes.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
M.  Foumi^'s  language  is  open  to  criticism,  as  lacking  in  clearness  and 
consistency — a  faidt  due,  perhaps,  to  the  double  aspect  of  his  work.  At 
one  time  he  speaks  of  the  brain  as  though  it  were  the  soul ;  at  another, 
he  uses  the  expression  "  principle  of  life  " ;  at  another,  the  word  "  ego  " ; 
at  another,  the  term  "  soul."  Nor  is  it  perfectly  clear  how  he  regards  it ; 
though  his  protests  against  materialism,  as  well  as  his  own  positive  expo- 
sitions, forbid  the  notion  that  he  holds  it  to  be  a  mere  product  of  the 
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human  organism.  In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  definition  of  the  soul  he 
differentiates  it  from  the  body  by  its  capability,  first,  of  perceiving  the 
sensuous  and  mental ;  secondly,  of  moving  the  matter  of  the  body ;  and 
thirdly,  of  acquiring  and  conserving  its  knowledge.  It  is  the  form  of  the 
body  with  which  it  is  substantially  united ;  it  is  a  sensitive,  intelligent, 
and  movent  principle,  essentially  free  and  responsible,  and,  notwithstanding 
inequalities  due  to  inheritance  and  circumstances,  so  iar  equal  in  all  that, 
with  the  aid  of  education  and  effort,  each  may  raise  himself  to  the  level 
of  the  highest.  **  In  one  word,  man  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  soul ;  and 
this  must  be  understood  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  His  soul  is  bom  and 
develops  itself  with  the  body ;  it  begins  to  know  and  to  assert  its  existence 
when  the  infant  acquires  the  indispensable  instrument  of  language  ;  and 
from  that  moment  until  death  every  act,  every  thought,  is  one  of  its  con- 
stitutive elements.'* 

The  account  we  have  given  of  M.  Foumi^'s  exceedingly  interesting 
work  is  very  imperfect ;  but  we  trust  it  may  suffice  to  attract  to  it  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  readers.  With  much  in  it  we  ourselves  cordially 
sympathize ;  and  even  where  we  have  been  doubtful  valuable  suggestions 
have  rewarded  our  perusal.  8. 

B.    ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  WORKS. 
History  of  Opinions  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  op  Retribu- 
tion.   By  Edward  Beecher,  D.D.    pp.  834.    New  York :  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.     1878. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  very  extensive.  It  is  nothing  less  than  to 
gather  up  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  in  all  ages  upon  the  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  Retribution.  Looking  down  from  the  age  of  the  Mac- 
cabees as  a  mountain  top  of  vision,  it  surveys  the  views  of  men  from  the 
Patriarchs  to  the  Ecumenical  Councils. 

The  discussion  of  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  is  full  and  clear.  The 
view  given  is  popular  rather  than  scholarly,  and  there  yet  remains  room 
for  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  extant  writings  of  this  period  for 
both  lexical  and  historical  purposes.  Chapters  iv.  to  vii.  discuss  the 
origin  of  the  Jewish  views  of  future  retribution,  and  are  decidedly  the 
most  interesting  and  convincing  in  the  whole  volume.  It  is  clearly  shown 
that  neither  Egypt  nor  Persia  nor  Greece  gave  the  Jews  the  conception 
which  they  had,  and  the  true  origin  of  this  conception  in  the  underlying 
thought  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  forcibly  brought  out.  More  might 
be  said  of  the  apparent  reasons  for  the  method  of  divine  revelation  pur^ 
sued  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  what  is  said,  is  with  few  exceptions  Inmi* 
nous  and  true.  The  tendency  from  the  earliest  pioint  of  Jewish  history  was 
"directly  to  a  belief  in  eternal  life,  and  endless  retributions "  (p.  57). 
Chapters  vin.  to  xni.  are  devoted  to  the  ages  from  the  Maccabees  to 
Christ   including  also  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  and  the  Apostc^c 
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Fathers.  The  three  forms  of  belief  at  present  dividing  the  church  are 
found  to  exist  at  this  early  period.  Chapters  xiv.  to  xix.  are  principally 
taken  up  with  the  words  cua>y  and  altavto^.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is, 
that  auay  means  age,  but  not  eternity,  and  aluivio^  belonging  to  an  age,  but 
not  eternal  Chapters  xx.  to  xxii.,  comprising  almost  half  the  book,  con- 
sider the  views  of  the  Fathers  under  the  title:  "Age  of  Free  Thought  and 
Inquiry,"  and  are  intended  to  show  early  and  great  diversity  of  view,  and 
that  the  Church  has  never  decided  authoritatively  in  favor  of  any  view. 
The  work  closes  with  some  personal  remarks. 

At  this  point  is  exhibited  the  purpose  of  the  book.  Among  the  body 
of  Christians  to  which  Dr.  fieecher  belongs  the  case  has  been  tried  in  the 
court  of  the  Bible,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  decided.  Dr.  Beecher 
now  wishes  to  appeal  the  case  from  this  court  to  that  of  the  Church. 
Until  the  Church  decides  upon  it  perfect  freedom  of  thought  is  to  be 
aUowed.  We  are  inclined  to  ask :  Will  not  freedom  be  allowed  ajler  such 
a  decision  ?  Such  decision,  if  worth  anything,  would  be  only  an  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  To  the  Scriptures  we  are  ready  to  submit,  for  we 
hold  to  their  sole  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  But  we  claim  also  the 
right  of  free  personal  interpretation,  and  shall  venture,  even  when  the 
Church  has  decided  this  question,  —  as  she  has  thought  she  has  many 
others,  —  to  be  like  the  more  noble  Beroeans  and  "  search  the  Scriptures 
daily  whether  ihese  things  are  so." 

The  argumentative  value  of  this  book  lies  in  what  is  said  about  the  true 
meaning  of  altav  and  aluivio^,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fathers.  This  part  of  the  work  seems  to  us  essentially  unscholarly.  We 
do  not  refer  to  slips  of  the  pen,  as  when  he  puts  the  lxx  more  than  a 
century  too  early,  but  to  the  whole  conception  and  execution  of  these 
pages.  They  are  job-work,  for  they  are  based  upon  an  idea  confessedly 
new  to  the  author,  and  suggested  to  him  "  by  reading  the  profound  essays 
of  Prof.  Tay  ler  Lewis  in  Lange's  Commentaries  **  (see  p.  296),  and  under 
the  influence  of  this  idea  he  has  unconsciously  done  what  he  has  con- 
demned in  others,  and  written  history  to  support  previously  formed  opin- 
ions. He  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  Some 
of  his  remarks  have  been  before  the  American  public  forty  years  (E.  S. 
Goodwin  in  Christian  Examiner,  1831-32).  They  are  now,  as  they  were 
then,  essentially  unscholarly. 

For  example,  take  the  discussion  of  Aristotle,  De  Caelo  1,9.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  this  passage  will  uproot  Dr.  Beecher's  whole  explana- 
tion. He  wishes  to  show  that  ahliv  here  does  not  mean  eternity,  because 
(1)  Aristotle's  authority  in  etymology  is  poor,  (2)  even  if  Aristotle  was 
right,  dc^  may  mean  continuously,  and  (3)  The  context  shows  that  ahav 
here  does  mean  continuous  existence.  (1)  and  (2)  are  immediately  granted. 
Turn  to  (8).  The  first  phrase  striking  our  attention  is  where  it  is  said 
that  things  beyond  the  heaven  do  not  grow  old,  etc. ;  but,  enjoying  the 
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best  and  most  satisfying  life,  they  StarcXa  rov  airavra  aJUava,  What 
does  this  phrase  mean  ?  It  cannot  mean  as  Dr.  Beecher  translates  it : 
"  pass  their  whole  existence,"  because  (a)  ficarcXiw  with  an  object  signifies 
"  to  bring  to  an  end.**  Therefore  (b)  rov  a^raira  altava  is  an  adverbial 
expression.  And  (c)  its  meaning  is  settled  by  Aristotle's  use  elsewhere 
(Met.  V.  9.  Other  references  in  Lid.  and  Sc.  See  also  in  other  forms 
De  Caelo  B.  1,  Z)e  Mundo  2,  7).  Accordingly  (d)  the  phrase  means  •*  they 
continue  through  all  eternity,**  The  passage  immediately  following,  when 
correctly  translated  (Dr.  Beecher  transposes  unwarrantably),  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  For  also  this  name  [i.e.  aUav]  by  a  divine  inspiration  was  bestowed 
by  the  ancients.  For  they  called  the  boundary  which  encompasses  the 
time  of  the  life  of  each  man,  beyond  which,  according  to  nature,  there  is 
nothing,  aliav.  But  on  the  same  principle  also  the  boundary  of  the  whole 
heaven,  and  the  boundary  which  encompasses  all  time  and  Infinity,  is 
ahav,  having  derived  its  name  from  Its  always  being  immortal  and  divine." 
It  is  evident  then  (a)  that  this  passage  takes  up  the  word  immediately 
preceding,  which  meant  eternity ;  (b)  that  the  ancients  are  commended 
by  Aristotle  for  having  chosen  an  appropriate  name ;  (c)  that  the  name 
was  appropriate,  because  (1)  cuwk  is  often  used  of  the  complete  period  of 
a  man's  life,  and  this  is  the  complete  period  of  all  existence ;  and  because, 
(2)  it  is  a  good  word  for  it  (as  being  derived  from  <lci),  since  it  denotes 
that  which  always  is;^  and  so  (d)  that  the  appropriateness  of  the  xuune 
consbts  in  the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  endlessness  of  that  which  inherently 
encompasses  all  timej  or  according  to  another  form  of  expression  is  without 
time;  in  fine  (e)  that  contintious  existence  is  the  very  idea  the  context 
shuts  out. 

Another  example :  Dr.  Beecher's  treatment  of  Justin  is  lamentably  un- 
scholarly.  In  many  instances  Justin  speaks  in  Scriptural  language ;  and 
here  Dr.  Beecher  regarding  himself  as  having  shown  that  ahavuK  does  not 
mean  eternal,  must  be  permitted  to  quote  him  without  rebuke.  But  in 
other  passages  he  cannot  be  so  easily  let  ofi*.  In  one  place  (Trypho,  p. 
223  B.),  Justin  says  :  ^  At  the  same  time  I  affirm  that  souls  never  perish." 
He  has  been  developing  the  principle  that  immortality  is  not  a  necessary 
attribute  of  the  soul,  but  depends  upon  the  constant  volition  of  the  Deity. 
His  object  in  teaching  this  was  to  prevent  the  inference  that  if  the  soul 
was  by  the  necessity  of  things  immortal,  it  must  be  independent  of  the 
Deity,  and  so  not  liable  to  punishment  (Try.  p.  218  B).  Now  be  wishes 
to  guard  against  the  idea  that  souls  will  sometime  cease  to  be,  and  thus 
escape  further  punishment  Accordingly,  he  utters  the  sentiment  above 
quoted.    Dr.  Beecher  wishes  to  show  that  Justin  teaches  annihilation 

9 

1  Note  that  the  derivation  of  at6v  is  hinted  at,  and  not  stated  by  Aristotle.  To 
say  that  Aristotle  derives  it  from  iul  and  Ap  is  to  charge  Aristotle  with  poor 
scholarship,  which  belongs  only  to  him  who  brings  the  charge. 
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after  a  certain  amount  of  punishment.  He  translates  the  passage  as  fol- 
lows :  ^  I  do  not  affirm  that  all  souls  do,  in  iact,  cease  to  exist  at  death  " 
(p.  210).  He  says  that  he  has  **  carefully  considered  what  has  been  said 
in  £eivor  of  a  different  translation."  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  add  the 
Greek,  for  any  school-boy  would  have  been  able  to  correct  him.  Justin 
writes:  'AAAa  fL-qi^  ovS^  LvfsBvifTKtw  ^/u  ircuras  ras  ^o^a?  eyo).  The 
ovSc  must  by  all  the  laws  of  Greek  construction  go  with  ^TroBvrjpKtiy ; 
Dr.  Beecher  carries  it  over  to  ^/i^  Compare  a  parallel  case :  a)s  fw^ 
dirotfv^KOiCF,  Apol.  i.  p.  70  A.  This  explanation  is  established  by  the 
context :  **  for  this  [viz.  that  the  soul  should  die]  would  be,  indeed,  a  god-, 
send  to  the  wicked."  The  wicked  would  rejoice  to  escape  punishment  by 
annihilation,  but  this  rejoicing  they  are  not  to  have,  since  no  souls  perish. 
Dr.  Beecher  evidently  felt  the  force  of  this  consideration,  for  he  has 
endeavored  to  parry  it  by  rendering  ^moOvqirKtw  in  a  way  utterly  inde- 
fensible, ^'  cease  to  exist  at  death."  It  means  simply  die.  Here  are  two 
blunders ;  but  they  are  necessary  if  Justin  is  to  teach  annihilation.  In 
another  place  (Try.  p.  359  D.)  occurs  a  passage  which  shows  how  clearly 
Justin  teaches  endless  punishment:  "The  limbs,  therefore,  shall  be 
devoured  by  the  worm  and  the  fire  that  cannot  be  quenched,  remaining 
immortal  for  a  spectacle  to  all  fiesh  "  [a^avara  /Uyovra  cusrc  icat  cTi^cu  €t9 
opaxTiv  voxrq^  cropicd?].  Dr.  Beecher  renders  a^avara  deathless^  though 
he  has  always  translated  ^^ovao-^o,  when  used  in  reference  to  the  right- 
eous, immortality.  According  to  him  the  bodies  cannot  die  uohUe  exposed 
to  the  fire.  This  makes  fine  nonsense  of  Justin  1  They  live  while  they 
sufier  so  as  to  he  2k  spectacle  1  How  could  they  be  a  spectacle  any  other  way  ? 
Justin's  evident  meaning  is  that  they  will  be  an  eternal  spectacle  to  men. 

In  treating  Augustine  Dr.  Beecher  admits  that  he  taught  eternal  pun- 
ishment, but  adds  with  charming  ncHoetd  (p.  256)  that  if  he  had  known  his 
mother-tongne  better  he  would  have  seen  that  the  Latin  Bible  did  not 
teach  eternal  punishment  1  Augustine's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  poets,  and  the  fact  that  his  profession  before  conversion  was  Rhet- 
oric, pass  for  nothing  with  Dr.  Beecher.  Soon  we  shall  have  some  of  this 
school  of  writers  on  future  punishment  telling  us  that  we  don't  know  our 
mother-tongue,  and  the  English  Bible  never  was  meant  to  teach  eternal 
punishment.  F.  H.  F. 

The  Book  of  Job;  with  Notes  Critical,  Explanatory,  and 
Practical.  Designed  for  both  Pastors  and  People.  With  a  New 
Translation  appended.  By  Henry  Cowles,  D.D.  12mo.  pp.  298. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1877. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Cowles  has  published  a  new  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  We  think  that  it  were  well  for  him,  even  at  this  late 
day,  to  append  to  his  other  commentaries  new  translations  of  the  books 
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which  he  has  explain  ed.  We  regret  to  perceive  that  '*  with  this  small  volame 
on  Job  the  author's  work  on  the  Old  Testament  is  completed."  We  think 
that  the  commentaries  of  Dr.  Cowles  are  eminently  adapted  to  instruct  and 
to  animate  both  clerical  and  lay  readers.  To  enter  into  the  minutiae  of 
the  ancient  languages  is  not  his  design ;  but  he  seizes  the  meaning  of  the 
words  on  which  he  comments,  and  explains  them  with  much  skill.  In 
many  particulars,  the  present  volume  is  admirable.  It  indicates  Uie  good 
conunon  sense  of  the  author,  his  candid  and  truth-loving  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  tenacity  of  his  faith.  He  devotes  eight  pages  to  an  explanation  of 
Job  xix.  25,  26,  27 ;  "  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,**  etc  In 
these  pages  he  manifests  much  acumen,  fairness  of  mind,  freedom  from 
extremes.  We  feel  certain  that  lay  readers  will  nowhere  find  a  sounder 
and  safer  exposition  of  this  difficult  passage  than  they  will  find  here.  The 
great  majority  of  pastors  will  be  stimulated  by  this  entire  commentaiy. 
Dr.  Cowles  retains  his  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  style,  and  avoid3  the 
pedantry  which  is  fashionable  among  exegetes. 

A  COMMENTABT  ON  THE   GrEEK  TeXT  OF  THE  EPISTLE  OF  PaUL  TO 

THE  Tbessaloxians.  By  the  late  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  United  Presbyterian  ChurdL 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Young,  M.A.,  Parkhead,  Glasgow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Cairns,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  873.  London: 
MacMillan  and  Co.    1877. 

This  is  a  posthumous  publication;  still  it  was  in  great  degree  prepared 
for  the  press  by  its  lamented  author.  We  miss  two  essays  which  there 
are  indications  that  he  intended  to  add;  ^  one  on  the  Resurrection  and  the 
other  on  the  Second  Advent"  The  volume  exhibits  Dr.  Eadie*s  usual 
thoroughness  of  research  and  firmness  of  opinion.  It  is  a  valuable  acces- 
sion to  our  theological  literature. 

The  Bible  fob  Learners.  By  Dr.  H.  Oort,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages,  etc.,  at  Amsterdam,  and  Dr.  J.  Hoolayaas,  Pastor  at  Rot- 
terdam, with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  A.  Kuenan,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Leiden.  Vol.  I.  12mo.  pp.  546.  Introduction ;  The  Generations 
before  Moses;  from  Moses  to  David.  Prepared  by  Dr.  H.  Oort,  Vol  IL 
12mo.  pp.  616.  From  David  to  Josiah ;  from  Josiah  to  the  Supremacy 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  Prepared  by  Dr.  H.  Oort.  Authorized  Translation* 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.     1878. 

The  second  of  these  volumes  contains  forty-three  pages  of  Indexes. 
They  are  well  prepared.  Both  the  volumes  are  translated  by  Philip  W. 
Wicksteed,  M.A.  We  presume  that  they  are  well  translated,  althouo^ 
we  have  not  seen  the  original.  The  exposition  of  the  New  Testament 
by  the  same  editors  is  soon  to  appear.  Without  waiting  for  that  exposi- 
tion, we  remark  that  the  two  volumes  already  published  are  founded  on 
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the  hypothesis  that  there  have  been  no  miraculous,  or  even  supernatural, 
interpositions  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  volumes 
to  prove  the  hypothesis,  but  to  reconcile  the  Bible  with  it.  The  attempt 
at  reconciliation  is  a  failure.  It  shows  that  the  hypothesis  is  not  **  a  good 
working  one."  It  renders  it  necessary  to  torture  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  It  renders  it  impossible  to  account  for  the  history  of  the  Bible,  for 
its  long-continued  success  in  gaining  the  esteem  and  love  of  men.  It 
renders  it  impossible  to  account  for  the  characters  delineated  in  the 
Bible ;  those  great  and  noble  characters, "  the  inventors  of  which  must 
have  been  greater  than  the  heroes.''  On  this  hypothesis  the  character  of 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  must  have  been  formed  by  a  lengthened  series  of 
mistakes  and  delusions.  He  reverenced  the  very  books  which  are  so 
expounded  in  these  volumes  thatj  they  appear  ridiculous.  When  we  read 
these  Dutch  travesties  of  the  Bible,  we  exclaim  again,  **  O  Infidel,  great 
is  thy  faith."  Rare  is  the  credulity  of  men  who  can  believe  that  the  pure 
ethics,  the  magnificent  S3rstem  of  doctrine,  the  majesty  and  sublimity  of 
style  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  germinated  from  such  crude  minds 
as  are  represented  in  these  volumes. 

In  our  days  of  commercial  fraud  and  political  chicanery  we  need  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  men  in  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  patriot  not  to  lessen  the  reverence  of  the  young  for  the  only 
book  which  they  can  regard  as  enforcing  duty  by  the  special  and  express 
sanction  of  heaven.  If  these  volumes  had  contained  a  fair  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  if  they  had  supported  their  hypothesis  by  argu- 
ment, if  they  had  exhibited  the  objections  which  the  wisest  men  in  the 
world  have  brought  against  the  hypothesis,  if  they  had  given  a  scholarly 
exposition  of  the  biblical  text,  their  destructive  influence  would  have  been 
lessened.  They  assume  as  true  what  they  ought  to  prove;  they  make 
an  impression  that  their  exegesis  is  admitted  to  be  accurate  by  scholars 
as  such  ;  their  inference  is  thus  derived  from  a  false  impression,  and  must 
be  deleterious.  When  this  "  Bible  for  young  people  "  has  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  our  Sabbath  Schools  that  the  Yahweh  who  is  **  Israel's  god  "  is 
entirely  different  from  the  God  of  truth,  the  real  God,  then  the  Bible  of 
their  fathers  will  become  to  them  like  Aesop's  Fables  or  the  Arabian 
Night's  Entertainment. 

The  Fitness  of  Christianity  to  Man.    By  F.  D.  Huntington,  S.T.D., 

Bbhop  of  Central  New  York.     12mo.    pp.  127.    New  York:  Thomas 

Whittaker.    1878. 

"  John  Bohlen,  who  died,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
April,  1874,  bequeathed  to  trustees  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  distributed  to  religious  and  charitable  objects  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  well-known  wishes  of  the  testator. 

*<By  a  deed  of  trust,  executed  June  2, 1875,  the  trostees^  under  the 
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will  of  Mr.  BoUen,  transferred  and  paid  over  to  <  the  Bector,  Church 
Wardens,  and  Vestrymen  of  the  Church  of  the  Holj  Trinity,  Philadelphia,' 
in  trust,  a  sum  of  money  for  certain  designated  purposes,  out  of  which  fund 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  set  apart  for  *  The  John  Bohlen 
Lectureship,'  upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions : 

«< « The  money  shall  be  invested  in  good,  substantial,  and  safe  securiti^ 
and  held  in  trust  for  a  fund  to  be  called  the  John  Bohlen  Liectureship, 
and  the  income  shall  be  applied  annually  to  the  payment  of  a  qualified 
person,  whether  clergyman  or  layman,  for  the  delivery  and  publication 
of  at  least  one  hundred  copies  of  two  or  more  lecture  sermons.  These 
lectures  shall  be  delivered  at  such  time  and  place,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  the  persons  nominated  to  appoint  the  lecturer  shall  from  time 
to  time  determine,  giving  at  least  six  months'  notice  to  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  same,  when  the  same  may  conveniently  be  done, 
and  in  no  case  selecting  the  same  person  as  lecturer  a  second  time  within 
a  period  of  five  years.  The  payment  shall  be  made  to  said  lecturer,  after 
the  lectures  have  been  printed  and  received  by  the  trustees,  of  all  the 
income  for  the  year  derived  from  said  fund,  after  defirajring  the  expense 
of  printing  the  lectures  and  the  other  incidental  expenses  attending  the 
same. 

**  *  The  subject  of  such  lectures  shall  be  such  as  is  within  the  terms  set 
forth  in  the  will  of  the  Rev.  John  Bampton  for  the  delivery  of  what  are 
known  as  the  '<  Bampton  Lectures  "  at  Oxford,  or  any  other  subject  dis- 
tinctively connected  with  or  relating  to  the  Christian  religion ' "  (pp.  1,  S). 
Foundations  like  this  are  eminently  useful.  It  is  singular  that  they  are 
not  multiplied  in  our  principal  cities,  as  well  as  at  our  colleges. 

The  first  of  Bishop  Huntington's  four  lectures  is  the  best  in  the  volume. 
Its  aim  is  to  show  that  ^  the  Christian  faith  is  found  to  be  true  by  its 
adaptation  to  mankind."  It  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  passage : 
''  The  Chinese  student  in  the  study  of  Bishop  Boone,  representing  intelli- 
gent humanity  at  its  farthest  modern  remove  from  Christy  speaks  the  irre- 
sistible verdict  of  the  race.  He  was  a  teacher  among  his  Pagan  coun^- 
men,  and  was  taken  into  the  mission  family  to  learn  English  and  translate 
the  Bible  into  the  Celestial  tongue.  For  a  long  time  he  remained  in- 
sensible to  anything  in  the  Scriptures  but  their  literary  beauty.  AbmpUy, 
one  day,  he  rose  from  his  manuscripts,  with  the  New  Testament  open  in 
his  hand,  and,  with  the  rapid  manner  of  one  who  has  been  startled  by  a 
great  discovery,  he  exclaimed,  *  Whoever  made  this  book  made  me.  It 
knows  all  that  is  in  my  heart.  It  tells  me  what  no  one  but  a  God  can 
know  about  me.  Whoever  made  me  made  that  book.'  What  is  true  of 
the  book  is  true  of  him  who  is  its  life.  Whoever  made  you  a  man,  and 
me,  is,  in  Christ,  reconciling  us  to  himself"  (pp.  11,  12). 

In  these  days  of  the  exaltation  of  Buddhism  by  our  popular  wiiten,  it 
is  refireshing  to  read  such  passages  as  the  following :  No  claim  is  set  op 
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that  BuddhiBin  *'  is  a  system  of  historical  realities,  verified  bj  historical 
teste.  The  shadowy  accounts  of  Sakyamani,  in  some  sense  the  founder 
of  Buddhism,  making  him  come  into  the  worid  in  the  form  of  a  white 
elephant,  giving  him  twelve  thousand  names  and  several  successive  births, 
and  enveloping  his  story  in  a  cloud  of  legendary  extravagance,  are  as 
utterly  unlike  the  sweet  and  simple  narratives  of  the  evangelists  as  the 
doctrines  of  annihilation,  atheism,  and  despair  which  form  that  dreary 
theology  are  imlike  the  blessed  teachings  of  the  Saviour's  mercy,  sacrifice, 
and  resurrection. 

**  One  of  the  conceits  of  the  most  recent  rationalism  has  been  to  bring 
the  maxims  and  meditations  of  the  Yedas  and  Zendavesta  into  the  rank 
of  the  spiritual  instructions  of  the  gospeL  Suppose  they  were  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them,  close  akin  to  the  Christian  ethics,  or  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  portions  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  what  have  they  done  t 
What  have  they  done  even  for  the  foul,  cruel,  lazy  populations  that  have 
received  them  ?  They  have  had  those  sottish  communities  to  themselves 
half  a  thousand  years  longer  than  Christianity  has  lived.  Buddha  and 
Kung-fu-tse  have  had  no  rivals  till  the  modem  missionary  preached 
Christ,  and  then  Hindostan  was  pierced  with  arrows  of  light  in  less  than 
ninety  years"  (pp.  26,  27). 

The  second  lecture  is  entitled  Christ  disclosed  to  Men  of  a  False  Be- 
ligious  Culture ;  the  third,  Christ  in  the  Presence  of  Doubt  and  Disbelief; 
the  fourth.  The  Beligion  of  Christ  in  the  Power  of  Action  -^  its  Appeal  to 
the  Human  will.  Throughout  the  volume,  and  particularly  in  the  fourth 
lecture,  are  remarks  fitted  to  lessen  the  respect  of  men  for  scientific  the- 
ology. This  is  the  gravest  fault  of  the  volume.  In  the  Table  of  Contents 
the  titles  of  two  of  the  lectures  are  printed  incorrectly.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  book  is  well  printed  and  well  written.  It  promises  to  be 
useful. 

Ways  of  the  Spirit,  and  other  Essays.    By  Frederic  Henry  Hedge, 
Author  of  "  Reason  in  Religion,"  "  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradi- 
tion," etc.     12mo.    pp.367.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     1877. 
The  Contents  of  this  volume  are :  L  The  Way  of  History ;  IL  The  Way 
of  Beligion;  III.  The  Way  of  Historic  Christianity;  IV.  The  Way  of 
Historic  Atonement ;  V.  The  Natural  History  of  Theism ;  VI.  Critique 
of  Proofe  of  the  Being  of  God ;  VH.  On  the  Origin  of  Things  ;  VIIL 
The  God  of  Religion,  or  the  Human  Grod ;  IX.  Dualism  and  Optimism ; 
X  Pantheism ;  XL  The  Two  Religions ;  XTT.  The  Mythical  Element  in 
the  New  Testament ;  XTTT.  Incarnation  and  Transubstantiation ;  XIV. 
The  Human  SouL    The  style  of  Dr.  Hedge  is  rich,  and  his  thoughts  are 
often  profound.    His  learning  is  extensive,  and  his  writings  deserve  to 
be  studied.    In  the  present  volume  we  are  specially  interested  in  his 
Critique  of  Proofs  of  the  Bemg  of  God  (pp.  144-188).    We  think,  how- 
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ever,  that  he  unduly  depreciates  these  proofs.  His  essay  on  the  Way  of 
Historic  Atonement  (pp.  95-119)  is  a  iair  specimen  of  his  style.  He  is 
fond  of  attaching  an  unusual  sense  to  the  technical  terms  of  theology^  and 
of  discussing  one  subject  when  his  orthodox  readers  had  been  expecting 
another.  He  describes  the  atonement  In  Christ  as  the  reconciliation  of 
the  antitheses  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural ;  the  finite  and 
the  Infinite,  or  God  and  man ;  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual,  or  the 
church  and  the  world ;  the  mortal  and  Uie  immortaL  In  discussing  this 
last  topic  Professor  Hedge  says :  "  That  absolute  life,  that  mighty  solvent 
in  which  flesh  and  spirit  are  resolved,  and  natural  and  supernatural  fused 
in  one,  —  shall  it  not  also  fuse  and  resolve  the  last  and  longest  contra- 
diction of  time,  the  contradiction  of  mortal  and  immortal,  the  here  and  the 
hereafler,  earth  and  heaven,  in  the  local  sense  of  those  terms  ?  '  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  put  under  is  death.'  The  apostle  who  wrote 
thus  had  a  vision  of  a  state  in  which  death  should  be  no  more.  The 
popular  belief  transfers  that  state  from  this  human  earth  to  some  unknown 
region  beyond ;  and  Christians  talk  of  *  going  to  heaven '  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  ancients  talked  of  going  to  the  place  of  departed  souls; 
with  this  exception,  that  the  going  in  the  one  case  is  a  going  up,  in  the 
other,  it  was  a  going  down ;  but  with  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
ancients  —  that  they  had  a  distinct  conception  of  the  whereabouts  of  their 
imaginary  world,  and  the  route  by  which  it  was  reached.  I  see  no  reason 
for  this  translocation ;  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  sphere  of  planetary 
attraction  ceases  with  the  dissolution  of  the  animal  frame ;  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  planet's  hold  of  its  own  is  bounded  by  the  animal  life. 
On  the  contrary,  it  accords  with  reason  to  believe  that  the  soul  —  which 
makes  the  individual,  and  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  accom- 
panying spirit,  which  is  not  individual — is  a  part  of  the  planetary  life, 
and  can  never,  while  that  life  endures,  be  divorced  from  the  s^'stem  to 
which  it  belongs. 

**•  It  may  be  that  the  human  body,  without  the  intervention  of  death, 
will  one  day  become  so  etherealized  as  to  be  impervious  to  death  —  will 
become  death-proof;  that  in  this  way  mortal  will  put  on  immortality. 
However  this  may  be,  I  am  persuaded  that  dying  is  not  migration,  that 
this  earth  is  man's  future  and  eternal  abode,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
human  development  the  time  will  come  when  death  shall  no  longer  oc- 
cupy the  place  it  now  does  in  the  human  economy ;  but,  if  in  any  sense 
it  continues  to  be,  will  be  practically,  as  an  enemy,  put  under.  In  the 
final  and  consummate  atonement,  this  last  antagonism  of  mortal  and 
immortal,  earth  and  heaven,  will  be  atoned.  There  will  be  no  talk  then 
of  *  going  to  heaven,'  as  in  the  gospel  there  is  no  such  word.  We  do  not 
go  to  heaven,  but  heaven  comes  to  us.  They  whose  inner  eye  is  opened 
see  heaven,  and  they  who  see  it  are  in  it,  and  the  air  to  them  is  thick  with 
angels,  like  the  bad^round  of  Raphael's  *  mother  in  glory ' "  (pp.  1 12, 118). 
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Hius  we  often  find  ourselves  engaged  in  a  philosophical  discussion  when 
we  might  hare  been  expecting  an  essay  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
The  discussion  awakens  a  surprise,  and  the  surprise  heightens  our  in- 
terest in  the  discussion.  The  rhetoric  is  successful  when  the  theology  is 
deficient. 

Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket.  By  James  Anthony  Froude, 
M.  A.  1 2mo.  pp.  1^0.  New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Company. 
1878. 

Any  work  by  Mr.  Froude  will  command  readers,  especially  when  the 
subject  is  so  interesting  as  Thomas  Becket,  the  Becket  of  veritable  history, 
and  the  Becket  of  Catholic  tradition.  His  character  will  be  understood 
hereafter  more  thoroughly  than  it  is  at  present 

AuTOBiooRAPHT  OF  THE  Kev.  William  Arnot,  Minister  of  Free 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  of  the  Free  High  Church, 

Edinburgh;  and  Memoir  by  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  A.  Fleming.     12mo. 

pp.  511.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.    1878. 

This  volume  is  not  so  interesting  as  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  or  of 

Norman  McLeod.    Still  it  will  abundantly  repay  perusal.    It  contains 

many  exquisite  passages.    When  Mr.  Arnot  visited  our  country  in  1870 

and  1878  he  did  not  come  as  a  stranger,  for  his  writings  had  introduced 

him  to  our  churches.    His  impressions  of  America  were  highly  favorable 

to  us.    Still  he  saw  our  faults,  and  notices  them  pleasantly. 

Tlie  following  extracts  may  not  be  unacceptable  or  useless.  Describing 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1870,  he  writes  :  "I  forget  whether  I  mentioned  that  I  get  D.D.  here 
universally.  It  comes  in  a  rush,  and  there  is  no  resisting  it  I  get  quite 
used  to  it,  and  never  take  the  least  notice.  Even  those  who  know  the 
fact  are  carried  down  in  the  flood.  Here  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
man  approaching  my  age  and  position  that  is  not  D.D.,  and  so  the  good 
people  cannot  call  me  anything  else  than  Doctor ;  only  the  striplings  here 
are  simply  *  misters.'  I  must  own,  however,  that  the  reading  of  the  lists 
of  committees,  etc.,  by  the  clerk,  becomes  very  ludicrous,  for  every  man 
named  on  any  committee  is  D.D.,  and  the  clerk  laboriously  pronounces 
the  two  sacred  letters  after  each  name.  I  think  from  the  preponderance 
of  the  title  here  it  will,  within  a  generation,  come  to  be  given  to  every 
minister  at  ordination,  which  would  be  a  good  solution  "  (p.  442). 

Again,  describing  his  ride  through  Union  Park,  New  York,  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Christian  Alliance  in  1878,  he  writes :  A  *<  considera* 
ble  menagerie  in  the  comer  of  the  park.  Plenty  of  noble  bears  —  a  sea 
lion,  who  kept  up  a  constant  melancholy  cry  in  his  pond,  where  he  had 
hardly  room  to  turn  his  huge  bulk  —  lions,  as  usual,  wonderfully  quiet 
and  dignified.    How  sublimely  indifferent  the  bmte  is  to  all  the  habbnb 
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of  monkies  and  elephants  and  women  and  children  below.  Several  of 
them  lay  with  their  backs  to  us,  slumberously  looking  with  half  cloeed 
eyes  on  the  setting  sun  through  windows  in  the  back  of  their  cage. 
Another  menagerie  I  visited  with  less  profit  in  the  evening  —  a  reception 
of  all  foreign  men  at  Dr.  Schaff  s.  A  mob,  as  usual,  in  the  midst  of  which 
I  stood  and  bawled  tiU  I  was  out  of  breath,  and  then  sought  a  seat  in  a 
comer.  The  government  schools  should  endow  a  lion's  den  in  every 
village,  and  make  it  incumbent  on  Young  America  ip  stand  half  an  hour 
every  day  in  front  of  the  royal  brute  to  learn  repose  and  dignity.  How 
grand  and  solid  the  mien  of  the  beast  —  how  like  a  mountain ;  how  small 
and  frisky  the  men  —  how  like  a  potash  bottle,  always  going  off!  (p. 
462). 

Mr.  Arnot's  suggestive  style  of  writing  is  well  illustrated  in  a  passage 
taken  from  his  Life  of  fibunilton,  and  appended  as  the  closing  passage  to 
the  present  Memoir:  *'A11  is  not  lost  to  the  world  when  a  good  man 
dies :  his  character  remains  behind  to  enrich  the  community,  as  certainly 
as  the  rich  man's  wealth  remains  behind  to  increase  the  estate  of  his  heir. 
We  watch  with  expectant  interest  the  swelling  of  a  rosebud  in  spring ; 
we  luxuriate  in  the  possession  of  the  full-blown  flower  while  it  lasts,  and 
we  sigh  in  sadness  when  its  glory  departs.  But,  moved  by  a  prophetic 
instinct,  we  gravely  gather  the  shed  leaves  from  the  ground,  and  depont 
them  in  a  place  of  safety ;  and  soon  we  make  the  glad  discovery  that  in 
these  leaves,  even  when  withered,  we  retain  for  enjoyment  the  fragrance 
of  the  rose  in  the  dull  winter  days  that  follow,  when  we  can  no  longer 
look  upon  the  living  flower,  fresh  and  dewy  on  its  living  stem." 
fpp.  494,  495). 

The  United  States  as  a  Nation.    Lectures  on  the  Centennial  ol 

American  Independence,  given  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Florence,  Paris, 

and  London.    By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.    12ma    pp.  S28. 

Boston :  James  B.  Osgood  and  Company.    1877. 

These  Lectures  have  been  favorably  noticed  by  the  German,  French, 

Italian,  and  English  Press.    We  have  been  compelled  to  omit  from  two 

late  Numbers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  a  highly  commendatory  review  of 

the  volume.    The  same  reason  —  want  of  space  —  compels  us  to  omit 

the  review  from  the  present  Number.    We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from 

noticing  the  fact  that  Dr.  Thompson  has  not  only  been  a  voluminous 

writer,  but  still  continues  to  publish  pamphlets  and  books  with  uncommon 

rapidity.    He  is  a  model  of  industry  and  perseverance.     Omr  clerical 

readers  may  be  interested  in  reading  the  titles  of  his  published  volumes 

and  essays.    When  we  remember  that,  before  he  left  the  country,  he  was 

pastor  of  a  large  and  important  church,  and  since  he  took  up  his  abode  in 

Grermany  he  has  been  a  confirmed  invalid,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised 

not  only  at  the  amount,  but  also  the  variety  of  his  publications.    Some  ol 
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these  publications  have  attracted  much  attention  in  Grermany,  and  are 
but  little  known  in  this  country.  Some  of  his  published  papers  were 
originally  read  before  important  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  in 
Europe.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  which 
be  published  before  he  remoTed  to  Grermany : 

Books :  Memoir  of  Timothy  Dwight;  of  David  Hale ;  of  David  T.  Stod- 
dard; of  Samuel  Pitts;  of  Bryant  Gray.  —  The  Sergeant's  Memorial; 
Lectures  to  Young  Men ;  The  Believer's  Refuge ;  The  Holy  Comforter ; 
Egypt  Past  and  Present ;  The  Christian  Graces ;  Love  and  Penalty ;  The 
Theology  of  Christ;  Man  in  Genesis  and  Geology;  Home  Worship. 
(The  last  four  volumes  were  published  in  England). 

Pamphlets :  Christianity  and  Emancipation ;  How  to  Build  a  Nation ; 
Bevolution  against  Free  Government  a  Crime ;  The  Theocratic  Principle; 
The  Moral  Unity  of  the  Race ;  Our  Common  Schools ;  Capital  Punish- 
ment; Paganized  Ecclesiasticism ;  The  Christian  Citizen;  Man's  Com- 
pleteness in  Christ ;  Abraham  Lincoln.  —  In  addition  to  these  pamphlets 
Dr.  Thompson  wrote  a  score  of  Sermons  and  Addresses  during  the  war, 
which  were  published  by  the  Loyal  Publication  Society,  Union  League 
Club,  etc. ;  also  scores  of  Articles  in  the  New  Englander,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
and  especially  in  the  Independent  newspaper,  of  which  he  was  an  editor 
for  thirteen  years. 

Since  his  removal  to  Grermany  in  1872,  he  has  published  the  following 
Books :  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  (both  of 
these  works  are  published  in  both  German  and  English).  The  United 
States  as  a  Nation  (published  in  English ;  to  be  published  in  German). 
He  has  also  published  the  following  Speeches,  Addresses,  Scientific  Papers, 
etc. :  America  as  seen  from  Europe ;  The  Heroic  Age  of  America ;  Lucre- 
tius or  Paul,  or  Materialism  and  Theism ;  A  Talk  with  the  Telephone ; 
Contest  with  Ultramontanism ;  Papalism;  Vaticanism;  Ultramontanism; 
Paparchy  and  Nationality.  Peace  the  Nursery  of  Chivalry ;  The  Armament 
of  Grermany;  Intercourse  of  Christian  and  non- Christian  Peoples;  Trea- 
ties as  Matter  of  International  Laws ;  International  Copyright,  —  printed 
also  in  French  and  German.  Book  Worship ;  Omr  Free  Theology ;  Tribute 
to  Copernicus ;  Tribute  to  Agassiz ;  The  Age  of  Stone ;  The  Question 
of  Races;  Egypt  and  the  Exodus ;  Letter  on  Russia  to  the  Peace  Society; 
Letter  to  Prof.  Weber  on  the  Creed. 

Five  Problems  •of  State  and  Religion.  By  Will  C.  Wood,  A.M., 
Late  Pastor  at  Wenham,  Mass.  12mo.  pp.  S79.  Boston:  Henry 
Hoyt     1877. 

The  five  problems  are:  The  State  and  the  Sabbath;  the  State  and 
Temples  (taxing  God's  house);  the  State  and  the  Church;  the  State 
Schools  and  Religion ;  the  State  Institutions  and  Religion  (chaplaincies, 
etc.).    The  discussion  of  these  five  topics  is  the  firuit  of  Tarioua  reading, 
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and  proves,  what  we  have  known  before,  that  Mr.  Wood  possesses  an 
active,  sprightly,  and  energetic  mind,  which  be  disciplines  by  earnest  and 
diligent  labor. 

Law  for  the  Clergy.  A  Compilation  of  the  Statutes  of  the  States  of 
Ulinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin, 
relating  to  the  Duties  of  the  Clei^gymen  in  the  Solemnization  d  Mar- 
riage, the  Organization  of  Churches  and  Religious  Societies,  and  the 
Protection  of  Religious  Meetings  and  Assemblies ;  with  Notes  and  Prac- 
tical Forms,  embracing  a  Collation  of  the  Common  Law  of  Marriage. 
By  Sanford  A.  Hudson,  C^unsellor-at-Law.  16mo.  pp.  192.  Chicago : 
S.  C.  Griggs  and  Company.  1877. 
This  is  a  valuable  book  not  only  for  the  clergymen  in  the  States  to  which 

it  is  expressly  adapted,  but  also  for  all  clei^gymen  who  need  to  learn  the 

principles  of  the  common  law.    It  contains  an  excellent  index  of  ten 

pages. 

AsPiRATiOKS  OP  THE  WoRLD.    A  Chain  of  Opals.    Collected  with  an 

Introduction,  by  L.  Maria  Child,  Author  of  "  Progress  of  Religions 

Ideas,"  etc.    l6mo.    pp.276.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    1878. 

The  books  to  which  Mrs.  Child  is  most  indebted  for  her  extracts  from 

Asiatic  writings  are  Conway's  "  Sacred  Anthology  ^ ;  Johnson's  "  Oriental 

Religions  " ;  Mills's  "  Life  of  Buddha  " ;  Longfellow's  "  Unity  and  Univei> 

sality  of  the  Religious  Ideas " ;  Higginson's  **  Sympathy  of  Religion "; 

Max  Miiller's  "  Translation  of  the  Dhammapada."    Some  of  the  Extracts 

are  from  "  David,  Hebrew  King,  1055  B.C." ;  "  Hebrew  [Writing]  ascribed 

to  Moses,  date  ancient,  but  uncertain";  <* Euripides,  Grecian,  470  BX." 

Jesus  Christ,  Israelite,  New  Testament;"  "James  Thomson,  Scotch,  1730 

A.C.";  ♦♦Mohammed,  Arabian,  Koran,  609  A.c";  «  Loo-tze,  Chinese,  604 

B.G.,"  and  other  writings  and  authoi^.    Many  of  the  extracts  are  striking. 

An  interesting  Introdnctbn  (49  pages)  is  prefixed  to  the  volnme. 
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ARTICLE    I. 
ISOCRATES. 

BT  PROFESSOR  R.  D.  0.  BOBBINS,  NEWTON  HIGHLANDS,  3IA83. 

(Continiied  from  p.  424.) 

Objections  to  Isocbates  as  Wbiter  aKd  Teacher,  in  his 

OWN  Age. 
The  defamers  of  Isocrates  in  his  own  age  were  of  such  a 
character  that  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  reply  to  them 
until  he  was  quite  advanced  in  life  (eighty-two  years  old), 
and  then  only  because  he  saw  that  the  multitude  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  his  studies  and  instruction  and  the 
manner  of  his  life ;  so  that  he  would  be  placed  in  a  false 
position  not  only  among  his  contemporaries,  but  also  in  the 
estimation  of  succeeding  ages.  He  says :  "  Although  I  have 
known  that  my  manner  of  life  is  the  subject  of  calumny  with 
some  of  the  sophists,  who  accuse  me  of  drawing  up  petty 
pleas  for  the  courts,  just  as  one  might  dare  to  call  Phidias 
who  made  the  statue  of  Minerva  a  mere  puppet-maker,  or 
Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  as  painters  of  sign-boardq,  —  still,  I 
have  not  defended  myself  against  their  petty  slanders,  because 
I  supposed  their  prating  was  without  influence,  and  that  I 
had  made  it  evident  to  all  that  I  had  taken  upon  myself  not 
to  speak  and  write  upon  petty  private  contracts,  but  upon 
subjects  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  that  no  one  else 
except  my  pupils  and  their  imitators  have  ventured  to  handle 
them.  On  account  of  this  my  choice  of  labor,  and  my  study 
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to  consult  for  things  that  make  for  peace,  I  sapposed,  even 
until  quite  an  old  man,  that  I  had  the  good  will  of  all  those 
in  private  life/'  "  But  now,  unexpectedly,  when  near  the  end 

of  life, I  have  found  out  that  some  of  these  are  not  so 

well  disposed  toward  me  as  I  had  hoped.  A  part  of  them 
because  thej  are  quite  ignorant  of  my  course  of  life,  and 
disposed  to  listen  to  those  who  have  anything  to  say  preju- 
dicial to  me  ;  and  others  who,  although  they  know  well  how 
I  pass  my  time,  are  envious,  and  are  of  like  mind  with  the 
sophists,  and  rejoice  that  others  have  an  erroneous  opinion 
concerning  me."  "  I  therefore  cast  about  me  to  see  how  I 
could  best  make  posterity  acquainted  with  the  character  I 
have  established,  the  life  I  lead,  and  the  instructions  I  give  to 
others,  and  not  allow  myself  to  be  misunderstood  in  reference 
to  these  things,  and  remain  at  the  mercy  of*  my  detractors ; 

and  I  concluded  to  write  a  discourse  as  a  picture  of 

my  thoughts  and  actions,  which  should  remain  as  a  memorial 
more  honorable  than  any  statue  of  brass."  ^ 

That  he  did  not  consider  his  course  a  failure,  or  unworthy 
of  the  approbation  of  his  contemporaries,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  that  he  met,  and  his  inability  to  attain  to  his 
aspirations  or  control  adverse  circimistances,  a  passage  in 
a  letter  written  in  his  old  age  shows :  ^^  Although,"  he  says, 
"  I  have  kept  aloof  from  civil  employment  and  from  the 
orator's  stand,  in  default  of  self-confidence  and  voice,  still,  I 
have  not  been  entirely  useless,  or  without  honor  and  influence, 
but  have  been  an  undoubted  counsellor  and  aid  to  those  who . 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  advocacy  of.  your  best 
interests  and  those  of  the  allies,  and  have  had  more  influence 
by  my  writings  in  favor  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  Greeks  than  all  those  who  have  harangued  before  popular 
assemblies.  For  this  you  would  justiy  give  me  your  most 
hearty  thanks."  ^ 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  main  point  of  objection  to  him 
was  the  same  that  was  brought  against  Socrates.  He  says : 
*^  According  to  the  indictment,  my  accuser  seeks  to  bring 

^  Antid.,  H  9*  4*  5*  '  Letter  8th,  to  the  Magittimtes  of  Mitjlene. 
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upon  me  the  suspicion  of  having'  corrupted  the  youths  by 
teaching  them  to  speak  and  to  cany  their  point  in  judicial 
contests  contrary  to  justice."  ^  But  instead  of  making  the 
effort  to  prove  this  accusation,  the  detractor  attempts  to 
bring  envy  and  odium  upon  him  by  an  exaggerated  account 
of  his  popularity  and  influence.  "  He  makes  me  so  great," 
Isocrates  says,  "  as  no  one  either  of  those  employed  in  the 
courts  or  in  the  study  of  rhetoric  has  ever  been,  and  my 
pupils  more  in  number  than  those  of  all  the  teachers  of 
rhetoric*  For  he*  says  that  not  only  private  citizens,  but 
orators  and  generals  and  kings  and  other  rulers  have  been 
my  disciples,^  and  that  I  have  received,  and- am  now  receiving, 
inmiense  treasures  from  them.  In  this  style  he  brings  his 
action,  since  he  supposes  that  by  such  exaggerated  statements 
concerning,  me  and  my  wealth  and  the  number  of  my  dis- 
ciples he  will  excite  a  feeling  of  envy  in  all  who  hear  him, 
and  by  the  action  before  the  court  rouse  your  anger  and 
hatred,  which  feelings  make  the  judges  harsh  in  their  de- 
cisions."* His  most  prominent  argument  in  defence,  in 
addition  to  the  general  course  of  his  life  in  private,  was,  that 
no  one  whom  he  had  injured  had  appeared  to  testify  against 
him,  as  he  would  be  sure  to  do,  in  this  hour  of  his  peril,  if 
any  such  there  were.* 

Whilst,  too,  his  writings  and  his  whole  influence  had  been 
to  urge  his  own  state  to  such  conduct  as  should  conduce  to 
to  her  best  good  and  free  the  other  states  from  present  evils, 
and  such  as  to  show  that  his  desire  was  to  induce  all  the 
citizens  to  aspire  to  the  highest  excellence,  how  could  he 
corrupt  his  disciples?^    The  reputation  obtained  by  his 

^  TittpSeral  fit  9ia$d\X9tw  6  KvHtyopos  &s  ^la^Bttpw  robs  vtofripws  K4ytUf  8<- 
idffKMft  fc  r.X.  —  Antid.,  S  30. 

*  '£7^  wKtlous  (fiaB^rras),  fj  aifivcatrts  ol  ircpl  t^v  ^tXoco^iay  9tarpi6otrrts,  — 
Antid.,  §  16. 

'  Ov  7^^  fi6¥oy  iZi^as  ^fft  fiov  yryttniffBai  iMBnria  &AX&  Mti  ^opas  icai  orpa- 
rriyobs  ical  fiaffi\4as  K<ii  tvpivpovs. — Antid ,  4  30. 

*  TolvTW  Ji  rhv  Tp6wop  xrwotrirai  r^y  Kcentyoptaif,  fiyoifuyos  (k  n^y  &v  fcoroAa- 
(ortdrrai  T9pl  fMv  ica2  rou  t\o6tov  ira2  rod  xXijOous  rmw  itaOrtrmv  ^06vo9  tkitwri  rots 
iueoCowrw  iforotiifftaf,  k.t.X, 

&  See  Antid.,  §  33  sq.  *  See  Antid.,  4  86  sq. 
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writings  also  brought  him  many  pupils,  none  of  whom  would 
have  remained  if  they  had  not  found  him  what  they  expected. 
**  But  now,"  he  adds,  "  although  they  were  so  many,  and  had 
remained  with  me,  some  three,  some  four  years,  still  no  one 
of  them  was  ever  known  to  find  fault  with  me ;  but  at  last, 
when  about  to  return  to  parents  and  friends,  they  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  my  training  that  they  took  their  leave 
with  sorrow  and  tears."  ^ 

He  also  triumphantly  refers  to  those  by  name  who  have  been 
life-long  disciples,  in  proof  that  his  influence  upon  his  pupils 
is  good  rather  than  bad.  "  I  will  bring  forward  those  who 
have  been  my  disciples  from  my  youth  even  until  old  age, 
and  will  name  those  among  you  who  are  my  contemporaries, 
as  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  Among  the  earliest 
of  my  pupils  were  Eunomus  and  Lysithides  and  Callippus, 
and  after  these  were  Onetor,  Anticles,  Philonides,  Philome- 
lus,  and  Charmantides.  These  were  all  honored  by  the  state 
with  golden  crowns,  not  because  they  aspired  to  renown 
abroad,  but  because  they  were  good  men  and  did  great  good 
to  the  state.  Place  me  in  whatever  relation  to  these  men 
that  you  please ;  for  as  far  as  the  present  question  is  con- 
cerned it  will  in  any  case  be  honorable  to  me.  For  if  you 
consider  me  as  their  adviser  and  teacher  you  will  justly  have 
more  regard  for  me  than  for  those  who,  on  account  of  their 
virtuosi,  are  entertained  in  the  Prytaneum  at  public  cost 
For  each  one  of  these  has  made  himself  only  a  good  man  and 
citizen,  but  I  as  many^  as  I  have  before  indicated  to  you."  * 

The  only  other  objection  made  to  him  as  teacher  of  oratory 
was  that  he  himself  was  not  an  orator,  and  his  reply  was, 
according  to  Plutarch,  that  "  the  whetstones  are  not  them- 
selves sharp,  but  yet  are  able  to  sharpen  iron."  ®  He,  too,  was 

^  NGi'  5i  TOiTovTvy  y^trnfi^yvv,  ica2  ray  fi^y  frfi  rpla  r&v  8i  r4Trapa  avyiiof 

rrjB4trrayy  ou^^ls  oi/hlv  ^v^crcrai  rwy  irap*  ifiol  fUftx^diitros,  &XX' o^o»s  l/y^ 

way  T^y  Starpifi^y  &(m  /a€T&  ir6dou  Koi  Bcucp^vy  voitiirBai  t^y  iLwaXXarffiy, — Andd., 
H  87,  88. 

2  Antid.,  §§  94,  95. 

^  Ai  kK6v(u  abfajL  fily  rtfiuy  ov  BvyayrcUf  rhy  8i  ffllhipoy  rtfiifruchy  woiovmy. 
Plutarch's  Vita,  p.  xxx ;  Horace,  too  says :  Ergo  fungar  vice  cotia,  acatam 
'^'Idcr^  r-ioft  forrt^rn  vf\]Qf  cxsnrs  i»^8a  secandi. 
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accustomed  to  say  to  his  friends  that  he  taught  for  a  thousand 
minae,  but  would  gladly  give  ten  thousand  to  any  one  who 
would  teach  him  confidence  and  strength  of  voice.^ 

IsocBATEs'  Love  op  Country. 

A  genuine  love  of  country  is  conspicuous  throughout  the 
writings  of  Isocrates.  The  whole  of  Greece  with  her  Asiatic 
colonies  are  the  object  of  his  regard  and  affection  when  their 
interests  conflict  with  those  of  foreign  nations,  and  especially 
with  those  of  the  Persians.  His  hatred  to  the  latter,  as 
the  oppressors  of  the  Greeks,  appears  in  nearly  all  his 
writings,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  Panegyricus  and  Philippus. 
He  appeals  to  the  example  of  the  earlier  Greeks,  who,  he 
says,  would  not  return  a  favor  for  a  benefit  received  from 
the  Persians,  so  enduring  is  their  anger  toward  them.  "  Our 
ancestors  condemned  many  to  death  on  suspicion  of  favor 
to  the  Medes,  and  even  now,  before  business  is  entered  upon, 
in  our  convocations,  curses  are  imprecated  upon  any  who 
may  be  guilty  of  such  treachery.  The  Eumolpidae,  on 
account  of  their  hatred  of  the  Persians,  made  known  by 
criers  that  all  foreigners  should  be  excluded  from  the  cele- 
^  bration  of  the  mysteries  as  murderers.  Our  dislike  to  them 
is  so  ingrained  that  the  myths  in  which  the  calamities  of  the 
Trojans  and  Persians  appear  are  most  of  all  pleasing  to  us. 
We  recite  in  our  festal  assemblies  triumphal  songs  relating  to 
our  wars  with  the  barbarians,  but  elegies  over  our  conflicts 
with  the  Greeks,  in  our  days  of  sadness.  I  suppose  that  one 
great  charm  of  the  poetry  of  Homer  arises  from  his  eulogies 
of  those  who  fought  against  the  barbarians.  It  is,  too,  on 
this  account  that  our  ancestors  gave  his  art  so  prominent  a 
place  in  musical  contests,  and  in  the  training  of  the  young ; 
BO  that  often  listening  to  those  poems  enmity,  to  the  barba- 
rians would  be  kept  active,  and  admiration  for  those  who 
fought  against  them  may  and  would  enkindle  our  emulation 
for  such  exploits."  ^ 

He  feels  above  all  things  the  indignities  offered  to  Greece 

1  T6\fuaf  irol  # &<^y^ar.  *  Paneg.,  4  157  sq. 
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by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  the  abuses  that  followed  it, 
and  tries  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  throw  off  the  degradation 
of  the  yoke  that  they  had  allowed  to  be  cast  upon  them.  It 
is  now  this  hated  king  of  those  Persians  who  have  so  often 
shown  their  inferiority  to  the  Greeks,  "who  manages  our 
affairs,  and  prescribes  what  each  must  do ;  and  except  that 
he  has  not  established  governors  in  our  towns,  what  has  he 
left  undone  ?  For  is  he  not  the  arbiter  of  war  and  peace, 
and  has  he  not  taken  upon  himself  the  guidance  of  our 
affairs  ?  Do  we  not  make  suit  to  him  as  commander  in  our 
difficulties  with  one  another  ?  Do  we  not  call  him  the  great 
king,  as  if  we  were  captives  ?  \ 

Such  were  his  feelings  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  Greece 
when  her  interests  came  into  conflict  with  foreign  nations. 
But  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  Grecian  states  were  at 
variance  with  each  other,  Athens  called  forth  his  warmest 
and  heartiest  commendations.  "  Our  state,"  he  says,  "  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  ancient,  the  greatest,  and  the 
most  renowned  among  men.  Upon  this  as  a  basis,  still 
greater  honors  have  acqi'ued.  The  land  that  we  inhabit  we 
have  neither  seized  upon  by  violence  nor  acquired  by  occupa- 
tion. Neither  are  we  a  heterogeneous  mass  collected  from 
various  nations,  but  so  noble  and  pure  is  our  origin  that  we 
may  ever,  through  all  time,  have  her  from  whom  we  are 
bom ;'  since  we  are  natives  of  our  own  soil,  and  can  call  our 
country  by  the  names  of  our  most  endeared  objects ;  for  we 
alone  of  all  the  Greeks  can  call  .the  same  our  nurse  and 
native  country  and  mother,"  ^ 

The  benefactions  of  Athens  to  the  rest  of  Greece  is  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Panegyricus,  and  elsewhere  in  his  writings, 
lovingly  and  with  the  greatest  assurance.^  "  These,  he  says, 
we  shall  best  understand  if  we  examine  in  order  from  the 
beginning  the  acts  of  our  state.  For  we  shall  find  that  she 
has  been  in  the  front  rank  in  the  perils  of  war,  and  has  been 

1  Paneg.,  4i  120,  121. 

3  Paneg.  §§  23,  24.    Ljrgiaa  has  this  Bame  declaration. 

*  See  Paneg.,  h  26  aq. 
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the  originator  of  that  civil  code  by  which  we  have,  instead 
of  nomads,  become  the  inhabitants  of  fixed  abodes,  and 
collected  together  in  towns,  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
cultivated  life."  ^  "Through  her  we  have  the  advantages  of 
agriculture,  the  mysteries,^  and  festive  assemblies.  She  has 
acquired  territory,  founded  colonies,  invented  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts,  cultivated  philosophy,  taught  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  language,^  and  inculcated  piety  towards  the  gods ; 
and,  in  fine,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  teach  the  honor  that 
belongs  to  her,  such  benefits  has  she  bestowed  upon  the 
Greeks.  No  one,  indeed,  could  invent  a  recompense  which 
would  be  a  fit  return  for  her  benefactions.* 

His  patriotism  is  conspicuous  in  his  influence  as  teacher. 
It  was  for  his  country  that  he  labored  to  form  tlie  minds  and 
character  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Of  them  he  demanded  no 
pay.  Pecuniary  reward  he  received  from  those  who  came 
from  abroad,  but  he  was  satisfied  if  his  home  pupils  became 
good  and  influential  citizens. 

Isocrates'  invitation  to  Philip  to  make  himself  the  head  of 
united  Greece  in  order  to  enable  them  to  throw  off  the 
dominion  of  Persia,  has  sometimes  been  alleged  as  suggest- 
ing a  suspicion  of  treason.  But  I  can  find  nothing  but  a 
loving  regard  for  Greece  in  it,  although  his  confidence  in 
Philip  proved  to  be  too  implicit.  He  felt  doubtless,  that  the 
aid  of  the  Macedonian  was  the  last  resource  left  to  his 
coxmtry,  and  hoped  that  he  was  appealing  to  a  nature  as 
generous  and  honor-loving  as  his  own.  Thus  Gillies  says : 
"  Even  Demosthenes,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Philip,  though 
at  first  he  exclaimed  against  the  peace  with  this  prince,  yet 
afterwards  published  a  discourse  to  persuade  the  Athenians 
to  observe  it,  though  he  continued  to  inveigh  against  Philip 
in  the  public  assembly  he  was  sensible  that  his  countrymen 
were  unable  to  resist  him  in  the  field.  But  Isocrates,  more 
cautious,  instead  of  irritating  that  powerful  monarch,  endeav- 
ored to  appease  him.  He  attempts  by  insinuation  and 
address  to  deceive  the  man  who  had  so  long  deceived  the 

iPaneg.,i26.  >  Ibid.,  i  28  8q.  *  Ibid,  f  47  sq.         « Ibid.,  i  S3. 
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Greeks.  As  ambition  ^as  the  predominant  passion  in  the 
breast  of  Philip,  Isocrates  offers  to  him  the  idea  of  an  enter- 
prise more  glorious  and  splendid  than  even  the  conquest  of 
Greece.  It  becomes  a  prince  like  you,  he  says,  to  despise 
little  interests  and  inglorious  victories.  You  ought  to  attempt 
an  enterprise  which,  if  succesful,  will  raise  your  renown 
above  thafc  of  all  former  monarchs,  and  which,  though  unfor- 
tunate, will  ensure  you  the  love  and  esteem  of  your  country- 


men 


"1 


It  seems  strange  that  Demosthenes  judged  so  differently 
from  Isocrates  of  the  character  of  Philip,  as  is  shown  by  his 
Philippics,  which  Isocrates  probably  refers  to  as  slanderous  to 
his  Philip.  But,  as  Bauchenstein  ^  says,  Isocrates,  bom  five 
years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  as  a  boy  and  young 
man  seen  Athens  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  been 
familiar  with  the  improvements  which  had  resulted  to  Athens 
from  the*  age  of  Pericles.  This  early  impression  often  burst 
forth  in  his  praises  of  that  age  and  of  the  earlier  democracy. 
But  the  Deceleari  war,  which  began  B.C.  413,  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  he  considered  as  the  turning  point,  after  which  the 
glory  of  Athens  waned,  and  internal  corruption  increased.' 
From  that  time  he  saw  the  wild  rule  of  demagogues,  the  deep 
humiliation  of  Athens,  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  Thirty  and 
its  results,  the  citizen's  war ;  and  soon  after  the  end  of  that, 
relaxation  of  discipline,  idleness,  poverty,  deterioration,  and 
all  the  evils  of  democracy  for  nearly  seventy  years.  How 
could  the  grey-haired  old  man  with  all  these  experiences 
have  the  same  faith  and  hope  as  young  and  strong  Demos- 
thenes, with  his  fewer  years  of  struggle?  Isocrates  felt 
the  insufficiency  of  the  old  worn-out  systems  of  Greece,  but 
he  was  full  of  faith  that  his  people  were  destined  to  a  better 
fate  if  only  the  right  man  should  come,  as  he  certainly  must, 
,  who  would  unite  all  the  states  against  their  old  enemy. 

In  the  Panegyricus  he  had  labored  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation among  the  Greeks,  so  that  they,  by  a  united  effort, 
might  free  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia,  and  give  indepen- 

i  Life  of  Isoc,  p.  183.  >  EinL,  S.  12.  *  On  the  Peace,  f  §  87, 84 
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dence  and  prosperitj  to  the  whole  of  Greece.  But  this  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  discarding  the  Peace  of  Antal- 
cidas,  and  that  had  been  brought  about  so  much  by  Spartan 
influence,  and  in  favor  of  Spartan  supremacy  among  the' 
Greeks,  that  they  were  hard  to  be  persuaded.^  Although  his 
feeling  of  the  superiority  of  Athens  so  pervades  this  oration, 
still  he  contrives  wisely  to  make  all  the  circumstances  con- 
tribute to  rouse  resentment  against  the  barbarians,  that  it 
should  seem  that  it  could  not  fail  of  its  design.  But,  as  is 
well  known,  it  did ;  and  the  Greeks  continued  in  their  in- 
testine broils,  and  wrought  out  their  own, destruction. "^ 

He  next  (866  B.C.)  turned  to  Archidamus  of  Sparta,  a 
descendant  of  the  Heraclidae.  But  the  dissensions  bf  the 
Greeks  still  continued.  Pour  years  after  (362  B.C.)  the  fourth 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  made  by  the  Thebans,  in 
which  Epaminondas  lost  his  life.  Five  years  later  still  the 
Social  war  commenced  between  Athens  and  her  allies,  which 
proved  exhausting  to  the  Grecian  states,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  the  still  more  disastrous  Sacred  war  commenced  between 
Thebes  and  Phocis,  and  lasted  ten  years.  For  a  time,  too, 
Isocrates  placed  some  confidence  in  the  aid  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  and  in  that  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  whose  conquest  of 
the  Persian  king  ended  in  words  only.^  But  when  all  other 
resources  failed,  and  he  saw  his  country  drifting  slowly,  but 
surely  into  absolute  subjection,  he  made  the  effort  which,  to 
one  less  confident  in  the  love  of  the  right  and  honor,  would 
have  seemed  fool-hardy;  but  to  him  it  offered  a  gleam  of 
hope,  whichjhowever,  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  soon  obliterated. 

The  Political  Ethics  op  Isocbates. 

As  a  writer  in  political  ethics  Isocrates  has  perhaps  few, 
if  any,  equals  among  the  ancients ;  and  yet  he  never  wrote 
specifically  on  that  subject.  But  the  practical  bearing  of  his 
writings  in  the  direction  of  state-policy,  and  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  country,  whether  upon  the  side  of  the 

1  Pancg.,  4  18  8q.  *  Gillies's  IntPod.  to  Paneg.,  p.  12. 

*  See  Ranchenstein'B  Einl.,  Reden  des  Isoc,  8. 10,  and  Phil.,  4  119. 
Vol.  XXXV.  No.  140.  76 
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ruler  or  the  subject, — for  he  placed  hunself  in  both  relations, 
-^  cannot  be  questioned.  Dionysius  says :  "  I  suppose  if  any 
one  wishes  not  a  one-sided,  but  a  comprehensive,  knowledge 
'of  state  government  and  policy,  he  should  study  Isocrates 
assiduously."  "  Who,"  he  asks, "  would  not  be  incited  to  a 
love  of  the  state  and  people,  or  to  the  nurture  of  civil  honesty, 
by  reading  the  Panegyricus  ?  For  in  that  whilst  he  com- 
memorates the  virtues  of  their  ancestors  who  liberated 
Greece  from  the  dominion  of  the  barbarians,  he  not  only 
depicts  them  as  brave  warriors,  but  as  men  possessed  of  a 
most  noble  charactjsr,  not  more  coveting  military  and  political 
renown  than  striving  for  a  well-ordered  life ;  desiring  less 
the  things  of  others  than  those  impossible  to  obtain ;  judging 
of  happiness  not  according  to  a  money  standard,  but  by  a 
good  name  and  honorable  deeds ;  and  feeling  that  they  should 
leave  to  their  posterity  great  and  unenvied  wealth  if  they 
bequeathed  them  a  good  reputation  among  the  people."  ^ 

In  respect  to  the  nature  of  government  he  well  says: 
"  Government  is  the  very  soul  of  the  state,  having  the  same 
power  as  the  mind  in  the  body.  For  it  is  that  which  gives 
counsel  concerning  all  things,  devises  and  guards  what  is 
good,  and  wards  off  evil.  It  assimilates  to  itself  laws,  states- 
men, and  citizens,  and  controls  their  action."  *  The  constitu- 
tion of  Athens,  as  devised  by  Solon  and  revised  by  Olisthenes 
(and  interpreted  by  Isocrates),  is, in  its  working,  a  model  for 
all  ages :  "  They  did  not,"  he  says, "  establish  a  polity  which, 
while  it  claimed  for  itself  equity  and  lenity,  was  actually 
oppressive  in  its  application  to  those  who  lived  under  it ;  nor 
one  that  trained  its  subjects  to  consider  democracy  as  license ; 
freedom,  lawlessness;  and  liberty  of  speech,  the  right  to 
utter  calunmious  and  seditious  sentiments ;  and  the  permission 
to  do  all  these  things  as  the  highest  good.  On  the  contrary, 
by  frowning  on  and  punishing  all  such  perverters  of  freedom, 

1  See  Dionjuns,  Vita,  p.  57 ;  also  Panegyricus,  4  76 :  OM  9f!6s  kpyvpwf  rV 
ff68ai^yUv  fxpiwoy,  hW*  oZros  Mmi  wXovror  Ao'^oX^ffroror  mrHt^Bai  mil  xdU.- 
\urrov,  5<ms  rotewra  rvyx^oi  Tpdrroty,  i^  iw  a^6s  tc  fUXXm  /i<Ui0T*  cvSoicifi^ 
(Tffir  fcal  roTs  vaurl  firylffnip  S^Jor  «cara\c(i|rf ir. 

*  Areop..  4  U. 
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it  made  all  of  the  citizens  better  and  wiser.  It  also  trained 
all  to  be  good  citizens  by  teaching  them  to  distinguish  that 
equality  \^hich  treats  all  alike  from  that  which  gives  to  all 
according  to  their  deserts,  rewarding  and  punishing  all  as  each 

deserves OflSces,  also,  were  bestowed  upon  those  alone 

who  were  best  and  best  qualified  for  their  respective  duties, 
with  the  hope  that  private  citizens  would  be  assimilated  to 
their  rulers."  * 

The  mutually  advantageous  relation  of  different  classes  in 
society,  if  accepted  in  theory,  is  not  always  carried  out  in 
practice  and  feeling  in  our  own,  as  it  was  not  in  his,  age. 
"  They  [our  ancestors]  not  only  agreed  in  reference  to  public 
matters,  but  in  private  life  they  respected  each  other's  rights 
as  right-minded  fellow-citizens  should  do.  The  poorer  classes 
were  so  far  from  envying  those  who  had  accumulated  prop- 
erty that  they  cared  for  the  greater  estates  as  their  own, 
because  they  supposed  that  the  prosperity  of  these  was  gain- 
ful to  themselves.  Those  who  had  wealth  did  not  despise 
those  who  were  less  fortunate,  but,  with  the  feeling  that 
their  poverty  was  their  own  disgrace,  they  gladly  ministered 
to  their  necessities.  Some  they  supplied  with  land  at  a 
moderate  rent,  others  they  employed  in  trade,  and  still 
others  were  furnished  with  means  for  pursuing  other  avoca- 
tions. For  they  did  not  fear  either  that  they  should  lose  the 
whole,  or  be  obliged  to  resort  to  harsh  means  for  recovering 
any  part  of  what  was  loaned.  They  felt  as  secure  in  reference 
to  it  as  if  it  were  shut  up  in  their  coffers  at  home.  For 
they  saw  that  those  who  were  made  judges  of  private  transac- 
tions did  not  use  partiality,  but  adhered  strictly  to  the  laws, 

and  felt  greater  indignation  against  the  transgressor 

than  the  injured  party  themselves.  For  those  who  violated 
trusts  injured  the  poor,  rather  than  the  rich.  For  the 
latter,  if  they  intermitted  their  loans,  suffered  small  loss ; 
but  the  former,  if  deprived  of  aid,  would  be  subject  to  ex- 
treme want."  ^ 

That  civil  polity  is  best  of  all,  in  his  estimation,  which 

1  Areop.,  §  SO  sq.  *  Areop.,  §  81  aq. 
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relieves  the  poor  from  want  by  furmshing  the  means  of 
gaining  support  by  labor  and  by  the  benefactions  of  the  rich, 
shields  the  young  from  licentiousness  by  care  in  interesting 
them  in  business  and  study,  saves  magistrates  from  pecula- 
tion by  visiting  transgression  with  merited  punishment,  and 
rescues  the  aged  from  despondent  inaction  by  political  honors 
and  the  due  reverence  of  the  young.^ 

His  leading  precept,  when  he  was  giving  instruction  to 
Demonicus,^  the  son  of  his  friend,  not  only  for  the  guidance 
of  his  youth,  but  of  subsequent  life,  is :  "  First  of  all,  exercise 
piety  toward  the  gods  not  only  by  your  offerings,  but  by 
faithfulness  in  abiding  by  your  oaths.  For  whilst  the  former 
is  an  indication  of  your  pecuniary  ability,  the  latter  is  a  proof 
of  your  soundness  of  character.  Honor  the  deity  at  all  times, 
but  especially  in  connection  with  the  public  sacrifices.  Thus 
you  show  not  only  your  piety  toward  the  gods,  but  your  obe- 
dience to  the  laws."^  His  respect  for  law  was  to  be  not 
merely  eye-service ;  for  he  enjoins  not  only  the  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  written  laws,  but  obedience  to  the  wishes 
and  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  ruler  as  the  most  au- 
thoritative law.*  Neither  does  the  form  of  government  affect 
the  duty  of  obedience.  "  For,"  he  says, "  as  those  living 
under  a  democracy  must  obey  the  will  of  the  many,  so  those 
under  a  king  must  respect  the  authority  of  the  king."  * 

Upon  the  king  he  enjoins,  with  even  more  distinctness, 
piety,  self-culture,  personal  subjection,  a  blameless  life,  and  a 
subservience  of  all  self-interest  to  the  best  good  of  the  governed. 
The  limits  of  one  Review  Article  allow  but  a  meagre  selection 
of  the  noble  precepts  with  which  his  Nicocles  is  filled ,  and  which 
are  also  scattered  through  his  other  writings.  In  general,  he 
says  to  the  king, "  Manage  your  state  as  you  would  your  own 
paternal  household Worship  the  gods  as  enjoined  by 

*  Areop.,  §  55. 

*  Up09i\6ftiffy ifta  rod  re  Tap6yTos  fiiov  avfifiovKla^  i^^weyKMiP  icai  rwv 

liiKKomos  XP^>'<*^  ^apJefytXiAa  icaraXurcu^,  §  44. 

*  Demon.,  §  13. 

*  ^laXvpArarov  iiiinoi  v6yLOV  ijyov  rhy  iKtlrttr  [fi€urt\4«w]  Tp6nr9P,  —  Dem.,  \  56 
^  Demon.,  \  86. 
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your  fathers,  but  consider  that  the  best  sacrifice  and  the 
highest  service  is  to  show  yourself  as  the  best  and  *most 

righteous All  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  office 

of  a  king  to  remedy  defects,  supply  the  wants  of  the  state, 
and  guard  its  prosperity,  and  raise  it  from  a  low  to  a  high 

position It  is  plainly  pot  so  necessary  for  athletes  to 

exercise  the  body  as  for  kings  to  cultivate  the  mind  and 
heart.  .....  They  should  make  special  effort  to  excel  as  much 

in  virtues  as  they  do  in  honors,^  and  not  suppose  that  whilst 
care  and  labor  avail  in  other  matters  they  have  no  influence 

in  the  enlargement  of  their  own  virtue  and  wisdom 

Have  not  less  dominion  over  yourself  than  over  others,  and 
reckon  it  most  kingly  to  be  subject  to  no  passion,  but  to  rule 
your  desires  more  authoritatively  than  your  subjects."  ^ 

More  particularly,  he  says :  "  If  you  find  that  any  prescrip- 
tions or  laws  are  unjust  in  their  bearings,  either  annul  or 
correct  them.  Strive  earnestly  to  originate  the  best  measures ; 
and  if  you  cannot  do  that,  adopt  those  which  others  have 
found  best.  Let  them  be  wholly  just,  useful,  and  homo- 
geneous, and  such  as  will  make  differences  among  citizens 

fewest  and  reconciliations  easiest Perform  the  office 

of  judge,  when  controversies  arise,  with  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality and  consistency,  always  giving  the  same  decision  in 
reference  to  the  same  things."  Again,  he  says :  "  You  will 
best  rule  the  people  if  you  suffer  them  never  to  do  or  suffer 
wrong,  and  are  careful  that  the  best  receive  the  honor, 
whilst  the  other  citizens  experience  no  wrong.  For  these 
are  the  ground-principles  for  the  best  administration  of  the 
government."  ® 

Isocrates'  precepts  for  those  who  occupy  places  of  trust 
and  authority,  if  they  may  seem  commonplace  truisms,  yet 
are  not  always  more  heeded  in  our  own  than  in  his  age : 
"  If  you  are  appointed  to  office,  employ  no  unfaithful  assistant 
in  your  duties,  as  his  delinquencies  will  be  imputed  to  you. 

Go  not  out  of  office  richer,  but  more  honored,  than  when 

you  entered  upon  it ;  for  the  praise  of  the  many  is  better 

1  AdL  Nicoc,  H  n,12.      ^  Ibid.,  \  29.      *  Ibid.,  \  316,  and  cf.  Flataiens,  \  34. 
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than  great  riches Be  not  an  aider  or  abettor  of  any 

wrong-doing;  for  70U  will  have  the  reputation  of  that  to 

which  you  give  your  influence  in  others Exert  yourself 

to  gain  the  ability  to  acquire  wealth  and  power,  but  abstain 
from  grasping  more  than  is  your  due,  so  that  you  may 
seetn  to  desire  justice  not  from  weakness,  but  from  love  of 
the  right."! 

His  exhortations  to  the  leaders  in  society  and  government 
are  adapted  to  times  of  prosperity,  as  well  as  adversity. 
After  enumerating  the  signs  of  wealth  and  power  at  Athens, 
he  says :  "  These  very  things  especially  excite  my  appre- 
hensions, because  I  see  that  those  states  that  feel  most  con- 
fident in  their  prosperity  counsel  most  unwisely,  and  that 
extreme  self-confidence  is  the  precursor  of  the  greatest  peril. 
The  cause  is  obvious  ;  for  unmixed  good  or  ill  is  not  the  lot 
of  man.  Folly  and  license  are  often  the  offspring  of  wealth 
and  power ;  but  poverty  and  lowliness  of  mind  beget  wisdom 
and  moderation.  So  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  ought  to 
strive  to  leave  the  one  or  the  other  [wealth  or  power]  to  our 
posterity."  ^ 

The  feeling  of  Isocrates  was  strong  that  the  only  firm 
basis  of  a  government  was  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
citizens :  '^  Increase  of  virtue  comes  not  from  these  things 
[i.e.  many  and  accurate  laws],  but  from  the  habits  of  daily 
life ;  for  the  many  are  assimilated  in  character  to  the  edu- 
cation that  they  have  received.  The  number  and  accuracy 
of  the  laws  are  a  sign  of  the  imperfections  of  those  governed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  piazzas  covered  with 

edicts,  but  to  have  the  principles  of  justice  in  the  heart. 
Without  these,  the  best  laws  can  be  of  no  avail ;  for  they 
only  who  are  well  educated  are  suflBciently  prepared  to  receive 
them."  8 

"  The  whole  object  of  the  discourse  upon  the  Peace,"  he 
says,  ^^  is  to  show  the  folly  and  madness  of  supposing  that 
mjustice  can  ever  be  advantageous,  and  that  the  retaining 
by  violence  of  territory  belonging  to  others  can  be  otherwise 

1  Demon.,  4  38.  >  Areop.,  §  88.  *  Aerop.,  \  40, 41. 
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than  calamitous."^  His  rebuke  of  those  who  maintain  a 
contrary  sentiment  is  plain  and  pointed :  "  Wretched  soph- 
istry ! "  he  says ;  "  as  if  wealth,  power,  honor  —  in  one  word,  • 
happiness  itself — were  not  the  reward  of  virtue ;  as  if  the 
virtues  of  the  mind  were  not  accompanied  with  every  other 
advantage ;  as  if  such  as  neglect  them  were  not  blind 
to  their  truest  interest ;  and  the  temperate,  the  brave,  and 
the  just  were  not  especially  favored  by  gods  and  men.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  these  alone  obtain  what  is 
truly  useful,  while  the  unjust  become  the  victims  of  gain ; 
and  like  creatures  which  are  caught  with  a  bait,  purchase  an 
accidental  pleasure  at  the  price  of  absolute  destruction.  But 
the  pious  and  just  live  perfectly  secure,  and  eternal  felicity 
lies  open  to  their  view."  *  It  is,  too,  still  more  necessary  for 
states  than  individuals  to  practice  virtue  and  eschew  vice. 
For  a  bad  man  may  die  before  punishment  is  executed,  but 
states,  from  their  undying  nature,  are  subject  to  certain 
vengeance  from  gods  and  men.^ 

The  exhortations  of  Isocrates  at  the  close  of  his  honest 
and  bold  and  patriotic  plea  with  the  Athenians  for  peace,  is 
as  good  a  proof  of  his  love  of  country  and  the  right,  as  the 
soundness  of  his  political  code.  ^^  I  have  this  to  add  as  the 
crowning  idea  of  my  discourse,  to  which  the  whole  has  been 
tending,  and  as  the  test  principle  of  all  political  action,  that 
if  we  would  end  the  calumnies  that  now  are  put  upon  us, 
cease  from  needless  war,  and  secure  for  our  state  a  supre- 
macy both  high  and  enduring,  we,  mindful  of  the  calamities 
that  arise  from  them,  must  discard  all  tyrannical  rule  and 

unjust  authority A  great  deal  might  be  said  upon  this 

topic,  but  the  length  of  this  discourse,  and  my  advancing 
years,  admonish  to  refrain.  But  I  advise  and  entreat  all  who 
are  in  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  life  to  speak  and  write  such 
things  as  may,  avoiding  injury  to  the  others,  incite  the  lead- 
ing states  of  Greece  to  virtue  and  just  dealing,  which  with 

1  Peace,  417. 

s  Peace,  \  81, 8S  (GUlies's  traoilatioii) ;  lee  also  laoc.,  Plataieas,  4  25. 

•Peace,  ♦120. 
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the  prosperity  of  Greece  will  advance  the  interests  of  liberal 
culture.^ 

The  form  of  government  that  he  preferred  for  his  own 
state  was,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  a  democracy,  and  for 
an  oligarchy  be  had  no  tolerance.  "  All  my  discourses,"  he 
says,  "  plainly  show  my  hatred  of  oligarchy  and  every  species 
of  tyranny,  and  my  love  of  equal  rights,  and  a  democracy 

based  on  justice  and  reason Its  superiority  is  shown  in 

the  hi8t<3¥y  of  our  own  ancestors  when  they  lived  under  it, 
and  thereby  became  the  most  distinguished  of  nations,  and 
in  that  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  other  peoples  that  have 
become  most  renowned  and  prosperous.  Even  our  present 
system,  faulty  as  we  all  feel  it  to  be,  is  divine  in  comparison 
with  the  rule  of  the  Thirty."  » 

It  need  not  be  deified  that  the  troubles  and  abuses  of  the 
popular  government  of  his  time  not  only  caused  in  him  long- 
ings for  a  full  re-instatement  of  the  Areopagus,  but  also  sug- 
gested vividly  the  advantages  of  a  monarchy  where  such  a 
ruler  as  Evagoras  or  Nicocles  occupied  the  throne ;  into  the 
latter  of  whose  mouth,  in  the  address  which  he  prepared  for 
him  to  give  to  his  people,  he  puts  them  fully  and  vividly."  * 

Wieland  well  characterizes  the  spirit  and  influence  of  Isoo- 
rates'  writings  in  their  political  bearing.  "Any  one,"  he 
says,  "  familiar  with  his  works  cannot  resist  the  belief  that  it 
was  his  true  zeal,  when  he  for  half,  a  century  used  to  the  full 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  art, 
to  turn  back  the  Atlienians  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  ta  the 
better  ways  of  thought  and  life  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  the  erroneous  and  hurtful  notions  that 
we  are  able  to  build  up  our  own  interests  by  the  oppression 
of  others,  unmistakably  will  accelerate  our  own  ruin ;  that 
justice  in  word  and  deed,  without  which  the  most  powerful 
states  cannot  long  maintain  their  power,  is  indispensable  to 
the  bare  existence  of  the  smaller  states,  and  that  nothing 

1  *Ey  reus  r^s  'EXXAios  iwrpayiais  trvfAficdwti  Kcd  rk  rm9  ^tXooS^mw  ^p^jftara 
iroXh  jSrXrftf  ylyv€a$M. 
«  Areop.,  i  60  sq.  •  Nicocles,  \  14  sq. 
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else  than  a  public  spirit  which  would  animate  all  the  Greek 
states  and  towns,  and  unite  them,  as  it  were,  into  one  great 
family,  could  make  this  state-bond  (which  exists  only  by  its 
concord  and  brotherly  feeling,  without  which  it  would  be  pow- 
erless and  fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  but  with  which  it  is  vigor- 
ous, terrible,  and  every  way  powerful)  secure  from  the  dis- 
grace of  subjection  to  an  Asiatic  despotism,  or  from  the  dan- 
ger of  an  unlooked-for  bondage  to  an  ever-growing  European 
neighbor.  All  his  writings  breathe  forth  these  only  true 
principles  of  state  policy,  which  consists  merely  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  morals  to  the  intercourse  of  com- 
mon life,  and  to  the  carrying  on  of  existence  in  communities ; 
and  in  this  regard  he  seems  to  me  to  have  acted  worthily  of 
his  name,  Isocrates,^  and  to  have  been  among  the  rhetori- 
cians of  his  age  what  Socrates  was  to  .the  sophists  of  his. 
But  his  labors  had  also  in  reference  to  the  great  object  for 
which  he  labored  no  better  result."  * 

In  what  Sekse  did  Isoorates  claim  to  be  a  Philosopheb  ? 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  what  right  Isoc- 
rates  had  to  designate  his  teachings  as  philosophy^  (^^Xoo-o- 
^a),  and  his  pupils  as  students  in  philosophy  (ot  h  <f>i\' 
oao^la  Svrei).  Although  he  shows  some  acquaintance  with 
the  philosophical  terms*  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  yet  he 
plainly  had  no  taste  for,  or  familiarity  with,  their  minute 
speculations  and  dialectic  niceties.  He  had  probably  been  a 
hearer  of  Socrates  in  company  wjth  Plato,  and  they  had,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  highest  appreciation  of  Isocrates'  talents  ; 
but  the  only  ground  of  sympathy  between  them  must  have 
been  the  high-toned  moral  bearing  and  intellectual  culture, 

1  That  is  according  to  the  explanation  of  H.  Wolf. :  icpwrovrra  rh  tffoy,  or 
aequabiliter  temperatom  boni  et  aequi  obsenrantem.  Still  the  other  explana- 
tion :  aeqnalinm  victorem  is  preferable." 

9  Benseler's  Einl.,  to  the  Paneg. 

*  See  Paneg.,  \  IS,  and  Raachenstein*«  Einl.  to  Paneg.,  and  Areop.,  p.  6. 

*  Ranchenstein  cites  the  contrast  between  8^|a  and  4ri<rHifiri,  13.  ^  8,  the  nse 
of  Mat  8.  \  20,  ^^cif  firrt^o6vas  roinmv  tStv  t^t&y,  i.e.  r^f  ffct^potrdtnris  and  r^j 
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BO  prominent  in  them  all.  Some  passages  in  both  Isocrates 
and  Plato  would  seem  to  indicate  opposition  in  sentiment^ 
upon  some  points  between  them,  but  not  of  a  nature  to  juro- 
duce  any  acrimony  or  even  want  of  mutual  regard.* 

Isocrates'  own  words  are  the  best  explanation  of  what  he 
means  by  philosophy.  ^^  It  is  that  which  has  trained  us  to 
right  action,  and  humanized  our  intercourse  with  one 
another,  and  taught  us  to  distinguish  between  ihb  evils  that 
arise  from  imprudence  and  necessity,  and  to  ward  off  jbe 
one  and  bear  nobly  the  other."*  In  Antidosis,  too,  he 
defines  it :  ^^  Since  men  have  not  by  nature  that  knowledge 
which  enables  them  to  determine  what  in  all  cases  is  best  to 
be  done  or  said,  I  suppose  those  are  wise  who  by  their  intel- 
ligent judgment  are  able  best  to  attain  to  the  highest  good ; 
and  philosophers  are  those  who  occupy  themselves  witii  those 
things  which  will  most  easily  and  quickly  give  them  this 
ability  of  right  discrimination."^  Philosophy  in  Isocratee' 
view  is  all  that  culture  of  the  mental  and  moral  powers  that 
enables  men  to  think  out  and  carry  into  practice,  and  espe- 
cially to  express  in  words,  whatever  is  best  fitted  to  the  rela- 
tions of  speaker  and  hearer.^  Thus  Dyonysius  advises  all  of 
those  of  his  own  age  who  wish  to  cultivate  true  philosophy, 
and  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  contemplation  of  virtoe 
merely,  but  desirous  of  its  practice,  and  who  are  not  so  solic- 
itous to  pass  a  quiet  life  as  one  that  will  be  most  useful  to 
the  greatest  number,  to  imitate  the  plan  of  life  that  Isocrates 
laid  down."  ^ 

The  study  of  philosophy  is  with  him  the  study  of  literature 
in  its  best  and  most  extended  sense,  and  philosophers  are 
students  of  literature.  His  ideal  philosopher  would  be  a 
man  of  the  highest  culture  in  morality  and  intellect.  And 
as  his  aim  was  to  give  this  culture,  he  properly  called  his 
school  a  school  of  philosophy,  himself  a  teacher  of  philoso- 
phy, and  his  pupils  students  in  philosophy.    The  best  phi- 

1  See  Note  on  p.  6,  of  Banchensteiii.  *  See  p.  423. 

»  Paneg.,  §  47.  ♦  Antid.,  \  270, 271. 

»  See  Antid.,  4  180  sq.  •  Vita,  p.  57. 
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loBophy  is  that  which  enables  a  man  to  exercise  die  best 
moral  influence.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  philosophy  is 
the  careful  stedy  of  any  subject.  And  the  true  orator 
receives  by  him  the  name  of  philosopher,  because  he  con- 
siders that  careful  and  thorough  training  and  study  are  prime 
requisites  for  the  orator.  Hence,  he  says :  "  Those  who  turn 
the  minds  of  the  youth  simply  to  exert  themselves  to  become 
eloquent,  perform  a  good  work,  but  those  who  labor  to  form 
in  ^em  good  and  intelligent  characters  accomplish  a  far 
higher  end,  in  as  much  as  to  live  well  is  a  far  better  attain- 
ment than  to  speak  well."  ^ 

It  is  well  known  that  Isocrates,  as  well  as  Socrates  and 
Flato,  was  often  ranked  as  a  sophist,  and  made  responsible 
for  their  sentiments,  and  thus  was  not  only  subject  to  calumny 
from  others,  but  was  also  envied  and  hated  by  them.  But 
he  was  careful  to  make  known  how  far  he  was  from  the 
pretension  and  arrogance  of  many  of  them  whom  he  called 
arfekaiav^  ao^urrdf;?  He  characterizes  them,  as  does  also 
Plato,  as  professing  to  know  all  things,  and  as  ready  at  the 
smallest  expense  to  teach  others  all  things,  and  yet  (which 
Isocrates  considers  as  the  most  damning  sin)  not  feeling 
confidence  that  their  teaching  will  turn  out  their  pupils  as 
honest  men,  but  requiring  pledges  of  their  honor  and  honesty 
to  be  deposited  with  others.^  This  same  arrogance  which 
they  exhibit  they  impute  also  to  Isocrates,  which  he  triumph- 
antly discards  by  appealing  to  the  character  and  testimony 
of  his  life-long  pupils. 

Isocrates'  Moral  and  Practical  Teachings. 

The  works  of  Isocrates  abound  in  precepts  of  morality, 
and  rules  for  the  successful  guidance  to  an  honorable  and 

*  See  Demon.,  ^§8,  4.  *0<rpi  itkv  ody  wp^r  robs  iavr&r  ^(\ws  robs  wparpnrrucohs 
X^yovs  avyypd^ovei,  icaXhv  fth>  Ifpyoif  htixnpowriw,  ob  pe^v  Ttpt  71  rh  Kpdrnrrow 
r^s  ^tXoffo^Ua  9ttrrpifi9V9Uf  Bffoi  tk  rois  yforr^poif .  iliriyyouyrai,  fiii  81*  iw  rV 
9€ut6rriTa  tV  ^y  ^ois  \6yois  iune^ffowruf,  &AA*  ^wms  rk  T»y  rpSroy  ffOi}  (nrovdcubi 
w9fvK4pm  Z6^ov<nt  roeoirr^  ^mXAok  iKtitmw  robs  iuto^vras  it^Xoviriy,  Zvw  ol  iikp 
M  xAyvw  lUvw  wapoKaXtnknp  ol  9^  rhr  rp&irop  aJbrmv  hraa^pBovau 

^  See  his  Disconne  against  the  Sophists,  Panath.,  S  14.        "  Sophists,  4  2  sq. 
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useful  life,  some  of  which  have  been  already  quoted.^  His 
picture  of  the  habits  of  the  joung  men  of  former  ages,  to 
which  he  exhorts  those  of  his  own  time  to  return,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  "  The  youth  did  not  then  frequent  the  gaming- 
houses or  the  music-shops,  or  other  places  of  friyolous  amuse- 
ment and  dissipation,  such  as  those  in  which  they  now  pass 
their  time,  but  engaged  in  those  studies  and  pursuits  which 
were  appointed  them,  with  admiration  emulating  those  who 
excelled  in  them.  They  had  such  an  ayersion  to  the  forum 
that  if  they  were  ever  compelled  to  pass  through  it,  they 
showed  their  modesty  and  reserve  by  their  demeanor  in  it. 
Want  of  respect  for  the  aged  they  considered  worse  than  the 
young  men  now-a-days  do  disobedience  to  parents.  No  slave, 
even,  of  good  character,  would  venture  to  eat  or  drink  in  a 
low  tavern,  for  they  were  desirous  of  maintaining  a  reputable 
demeanor,  and  of  avoiding  that  of  a  buffoon.  The  ability  to 
say  sharp  things  and  to  scoff,  which  we  consider  a  mark  of 
genius,  they  supposed  to  be  a  misfortune.'*  ^ 

In  a  discourse  written  when  he  was  eighty-two  he  quotes 
from  his  different  discourses  to  prove  that  all  his  writings 
inculcate  virtue  aud  justice,  whether  they  are  in  disconnected 
moral  precepts,  as  in  Demonicus  and  Nicocles,  or  in  more  con^ 
nected  piece,  such  as  the  Panegyricus,  Panathenaicns.  But  our 
limits  do  not  allow  extended  quotations,  and  indeed  one  would 
hardly  know  where  to  begin,  so  full  are  his  writings  of  precepts 
and  indirect  lessons,  which  inculcate  a  high-toned  morality, 
such  as  are  seldom  found  in  authors  who  precede  the  Christian 
dispensation.  Even  the  much  vaunted  precepts  of  the  Budd- 
hists can  scarcely  be  said  to  equal,  and  certainly  not  excel  them. 

He  inculcates  not  only  upon  subjects,  but  rulers,  to  worship 
the  gods  by  the  prescribed  rites,  but  especially  by  a  strict 
regard  to  the  truth  and  the  literal  observance  of  oaths,  which 
are  to  be  taken  only  when  religion  and  honor  are  at  stake,  and 
never  for  pecuniary  gain.^    Always  show  yourself  such  a 

1  See  p.  435  sq.  '       >  Areop.,  f  48, 49. 

'  See  Demon.,  \  13 ;  Ad.  Nicoc. ;  also  Demon.,  4  ^  •*  ^OpKOP  Ivorrbr  wpoMxi* 
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lover  of  truthfulness  that  your  words  may  be  more  relied  on 
than  the  oaths  of  others.^  Truthfulness  in  all  relations  and 
in  all  places  he  inculcates  with  such  plainness  and  frequency 
as  to  show  tl^at  it  was  not  only  the  basis  of  his  own  charac- 
ter, but  of  the  character  he  would  form  in  others.  He  rec- 
ognizes conscience,  too,  as  a  ground  for  right  action.  "  If 
you  conceal  a  wrong  act  for  the  present  it  will  come  to  light 
at  some  future  time ;  but  even  if  you  succeed  in  keeping  it 
secret  from  others,  you  yourself  will  be  conscious  ofiV^^ 

He  enjoins  upon  his  hearers,  whether  in  the  relation  of 
kindred  or  friends  or  fellow-citizens,  to  judge  of  the  treat- 
ment to  be  extended  to  others  by  the  substantially  Scripture 
rule :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  do  to  you,  do  ye  the 
same  to  them  "  ;  or,  in  other  words,  put  yourselves  in  their 
places,  and  decide  by  what  you  would  then  wish. 

Practical  precepts  for  the  ordinary  life,  day  by  day,  are 
found  abundantly  in  Isocrates'  writings :  "  Decide  slowly,  but 
act  promptly  when  you  have  decided."  *  "  Seek  prosperous 
issues  from  the  gods,  but  wise  counsel  from  yourself."  "  Be 
content  with  tlie  present,  but  seek  better  things  in  the  future."^ 
"  Do  not  so  much  desire  a  great  accumulation  of  good  things 
of  this  life  as  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  them  in  the  present 
time."  "He  who  labors  zealously  to  accumulate  wealth, 
when  he  knows  not  how  to  enjoy  what  he  already  has,  is  like  a 
purchaser  of  a  spirited  horse  which  he  cannot  ride."  *  "  Seek 
that  pleasure  which  is  free  from  the  taint  of  dishonor  as  a  great 
good,  but  count  that  which  is  without  hofaor  as  most  evil."  ^ 
"  See  to  it  that  you  control  all  those  things  by  which  it  is 
base  that  the  mind  should  be  overcome,  such  as  love  of  gain, 
anger,  pleasure,  grief.  This  you  will  do  if  you  consider  that 
to  be  gain  by  which  you  procure  a  better  name,  and  not 
wealth  merely ;  and  if  you  indulge  in  such  anger  towards 
offenders  as  you  would  wish  others  to  exhibit  towards  you 
when  you  offend ;  and  if  you  count  it  base  while  you  rule 
your  servants  to  be  slaves  to  pleasure;  and  in  grief  if  you 

1  Nicoc.,  S  22.  »  Demon.,  §§  16, 17.  »  Ibid.,  §  17  sq. 

«  Demon.,  \  29.  *  Ibid.,  §  27.  •  Ibid.,  f  16. 
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observe  the  calamities  of  others  and  reoollect  that  you  are 
mortal."  1 

Next  to  truthfulness  Isocrates  would  seem  to  value  good 
learning.  ^^  Consider  it,  he  says,  far  better  to  have  laid  up 
much  useful  knowledge  than  great  wealth ;  for  the  latter 
may  quickly  pass  away,  whilst  the  former  is  a  possession  for 
all  time.    Wisdom  alone  of  all  our  acquistions  is  inmiortaL 

Do  not  hesitate  to  make  a  long  journey  to  those  who 

promise  to  teach  you  anything  valuable.  When  merchants 
make  long  sea  voyages  to  increase  their  estates,  is  it  not  base 
that  the  young  should  shrink  from  a  land  journey  for  the 
improvement  of  their  minds  ?  "  ^ 

The  Domestic  and  Pbivatb  Life  of  Isocbates,  and  ms 
Death  and  Burial. 

Of  the  domestic  character  of  Isocrates  little  is  known. 
The  insinuations  of  Plutarch  that  he  was  guilty  of  some 
sensual  indulgence  in  early  life  seems  not  to  have  much 
foundation,  and  is  sufficiently  contradicted,  in  the  absence  of 
proof,  by  his  subsequent  life  and  writings.  His  commenda- 
tions of  a  life  of  purity  and  self-command  are  abundant  and 
explicit.  He  did  not  marry  until  late  in  life,  and  then  to  a 
widow,  by  the  name  of  Plathane,  the  daughter  of  the  orator 
Hippias,  the  youngest  of  whose  three  sons,  Aphareus,  he 
adopted.  This  adopted  son  seems  to  have  profited  by  the 
instruction  of  Isocrates,  and,  in  imitation  of  him,  wrote  ora- 
tions, and  was  also  the  author  of  tragedies,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  a  son  with  faithfulness  and  affection.  When 
Isocrates  was  called  upon  unjustly  to  fit  out  a  trireme,  Apha- 
reus was  able  successfully  to  defend  him.^ 

Perhaps  no  circumstance  of  his  life  is  more  indicative  of 
his  kindly  domestic  character  than  his  letter,  in  extreme  age, 
to  the  Mytilenians,  at  the  request  of  the  children  of  Aphar^is, 
asking  permission  for  their  music  teacher  and  his  relatives 
to  return  from  exile.  ^^  The  children  of  Aphareus^my  grand- 
children, who  have  been  the  pupils  of  Agenor  in  music,  have 

1  Demon.,  i  21.  *  Ibid.,  \  19.  »  Antid.,  f  145. 
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requested  me  to  write  70a  a  letter  asking  jou,  as  jaa  have 
recalled  certain  others  from  banishment,  that  you  will  extend 
your  clemency  to  him  and  his  father  and  brothers.  I  replied 
to  them  that  I  feared  I  should  seem  out  of  my  place  and 
meddlesome  if  I  asked  so  great  a  favor  from  those  with  whom 
I  had  never  before  had  communication  or  acquaintance.  But 
tiiey  were  still  more  importunate.  And  when  they  found 
that  I  did  not  yield  to  their  entreaties  they  showed  themselves 
plainly  displeased  and  grieved.  Seeing  this,  I  at  last  prom- 
ised to  write  and  send  the  letter  to  you."  ^ 

The  meridian  of  the  life  of  Isocrates  would  seem  to  have 
been  almost  cloudless.  Possessed  of  a  healthy  mind  and  a 
body  that  knew  little  or  anything  of  pain  or  disease,  asso- 
ciated with  the  men  of  the  highest  character  and  the  most 
elevated  position,  loved  and  honored  by  the  most  gifted  young 
mto  of  the  age,  many  of  whom  had  been  or  were  his  pupils, 
surrounded  by  every  comfort  which  an  ample  fortune  could 
give,  untramelled  by  public  or  private  business,  nothing  but 
the  varying  fortunes  of  his  beloved  Athens  seemed  to  give 
him  cause  for  anxiety  or  annoyance.  Those  who  from  envy 
and  malice  put  a  wrong  construction  upon  what  he  wrote, 
and  attempted  to  impugn  his  motives,  he  says,  ^^  did  not  move 
him,''  so  certain  was  he  that  his  intentions  and  influence 
were  good. 

But  as  age  advanced  he  became  more  sensitive  to  criticism, 
and  more  solicitous  that  his  name  should  descend  to  posterity 
as  untarnished  as  he  felt  his  life  to  have  been  pure.^  Still  he 
felt  such  confidence  in  his  own  integrity  of  purpose,  and  such 
assurance  that  the  voice  of  posterity  would  sanction  it,  that 
he,  if  indeed  he  could  have  in  any  circumstances,  has  now  no 
disposition  to  have  recourse  to  any  other  than  the  most  high- 
minded  measures  for  defense.  So,  after  quoting  from  several 
of  his  discourses  which  had  been  previously  made  public, 
he  says :  ^^  I  see  that  others,  when  on  trial,  at  the  close  of 
their  defense,  supplicate  and  entreat  you  and  bring  forward 
their  children  and  friends  in  order  to  influence  your  feelings. 
1  Epiflt  to  Myt.,  8.  ^  Panath.  *  Sm  abore. 
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But  I  suppose  that  no  such  thing  is  suited  to  one  of  mj 
age.  And  besides  I  should  blush  for  shame  if  I  used  any 
other  means  of  defense  than  my  previous  writings,  which  I 
have  just  recited  to  you.  For  I  am  confident  that  I  have 
spoken  in  them  with  such  reverent  regard  and  honesty,  both 
with  reference  to  our  country  and  ancestors,  but  especially 
in  reference  to  the  gods,  that  if  any  human  affairs  committed 
to  their  care  receive  their  attention,  I  suppose  no  one  of  these 
which  now  concern  me  will  escape  their  notice.  I  therefore 
do  not  stand  in  dread  of  your  decisions  concerning  me,  but 
have  the  confident  belief  and  hope  that  my  life  will  come  to 
its  close,  whenever  it  shall  be  best,  making  this  proof  that  I 
have  lived  in  past  time,  until  this  day,  as  those  should  live 
who  reverence  the  gods  and  are  loved  by  them."  ^ 

When  Isocrates  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  elaborate  discourse  in  praise  of  Athens,  the  almost 
unbroken  tenor  of  his  laborious  life  was  interrupted  by  an 
attack  of  disease  with  which  he  struggled  for  three  years.  His 
own  account  of  it  and  its  attendant  circumstances  can  hardly 
fail  of  interest  to  the  student  of  his  works.  '^  I  wish,"  he 
says,  '^  to  say  a  word  upon  what  befell  me  when  I  was  writing 
this  discourse,  which  I  began  at  the  advanced  age  specified 
in  the  beginning.  When  it  was  half  written  I  was  attacked 
by  a  disease  which,  although  delicacy  forbids  me  to  name  it,' 
frequently  ends  the  life  not  only  of  the  old,  but  also  of  those 
in  the  vigor  of  life,  in  three  or  four  days.  With  this  I  strug- 
gled continually  for  three  years,  suffering  daily  so  much,  that 
not  only  those  who  were  with  me,  but  those  who  heard  about 
it  from  them,  admired  me  for  my  powers  of  endurance  more 
than  for  those  things  which  had  called  forth  their  praise  in 
former  days."  ^ 

In  the  following  quotation  from  the  same  discourse  we 
have  the  outlines  of  a  picture  of  the  closing  labors  of  the 

1  Antid.,  \  331,  322. 

*  Coray  says :  Meint  er  etwa  den  Darcbfall  (DiarrboS)  eine  bei  den  Alieo 
Behr  geffthrlicb  Erankheit 
»  Panath.,  §  266  sq. 
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veteran  scholar,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  such  as 
Cicero  praised  in  his  treatise  on  old  age.  Isocrates  says: 
"  When  I  was  thus  exhausted  by  disease  and  worn  with 
age,  some  of  those  who  frequented  my  house,  and  had 
often  read  that  part  of  my  discourse  that  was  written,  urged 
and  entreated  me  that  I  would  not  leave  it  half  written,  nor 
even  incomplete,  but  that  I  would  devote  myself  at  short 
intervals  [i.e.  as  my  strength  would  allow]  to  its  completion. 
They  did  this  not  as  a  mere  ceremonious  attention  to  me, 
but  with  the  highest  encomiums  of  what  was  written,  and 
saying  things  which  if  they  had  been  heard  by  those  who 
were  not  familiar  with  or  attached  to  me,  must  have  seemed 
to  have  been  the  most  arrant  flattery ;  and,  if  I  had  listened 
to  them,  I  should  have  shown  myself  in  the  last  stages  of 
senile  folly.  I  thus  yielded  to  them ;  incurring,  perhaps,  this 
reproach  from  some,  when  I  wanted  but  three  years  of  being 

an  hundred, and  was  so  enfeebled  that  anybody  else 

would  not  only  not  apply  himself  to  writing,  but  would  not  feel 
able  to  listen  to  a  discourse  written  and  read  by  another.'*  ^ 
The  battle  which  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece  and  made 
it  little  more  than  a  dependency  upon  the  king  of  Macedon, 
was  fought  at  Ghaeronea  in  Boeotia,  and  the  news  was  not 
long  in  reaching  Athens.  The  consternation  that  shone  in 
every  face  and  filled  every  heart,  was  too  much  for  the  pat- 
riot of  almost  a  hundred  years  to  endure.  He  had  labored 
long  with  his  fellow-citizens,  admonished,  entreated,  advised 
them,  with  the  hope  that  something  of  the  vigor  and  honesty 
of  the  age  of  Solon  and  his  successors  might  again  return. 
He  had  endeavored  to  kindle  in  the  breast  of  Philip  a  glow 
of  the  nobility  that  he  hoped  was  latent  in  his  blood  that  had 
flowed  down  to  him  from  a  Greek  fountain,  and  sentiments 
of  a  noble  and  generous  ambition  to  be,  by  the  aid  of  the 
united  Greeks,  the  conqueror  of  the  Persian  despot.  But  all 
had  failed.  His  life-work  was  blurred  ;  he  might  almost,  at 
the  moment,  feel  that  it  was  obliterated,  and  the  page  on 
which  it  was  inscribed  a  blot.    From  this  time  he  took  no 

■Panath.,  i26S8q. 
Vol.  XXXV.  No.  140.  78 
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food,  and  in  three  or  four  days  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
repeating  the  first  line  of  three  of  the  dramas  of  Euripides : 

Aoro^  4  ircin^icovra  OvyaT4ptay  wan^  — 
n^o^  6  TaiTaXcio9  ds  Ulcraif  fioXur  — 

Isocrates  was  buried,  in  the  midst  of  his  kindred,  near  the 
Gynosarges,  on  a  mound  to  the  left,  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
where  the  school  of  the  Cynics  was  held,  and  where  were 
temples  of  Hercules,  and  other  worthies.  Not  only  his 
father  and  mother  and  aunt,  and  brother  Theodorus,  and  a 
cousin  of  Isocrates,  but  his  wife,  his  adopted  son  Aphareus, 
with  his  children,  were  clustered  about  him.  Six  mural 
tablets  marked  their  graves.  Over  that  of  Isocrates  was  a 
column  thirty  cubits  high,  surmounted  by  a  syren  of  the 
stature  of  seven  feet,  symbolical  of  the  charms  of  his  elo- 
quence. Not  far  off  stood  a  tablet  on  which  were  delineated 
poets  and  his  teachers,  among  whom  was  Oorgias,  with  Iso- 
crates standing  near,  looking  upon  an  astronomical  globe. 

In  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  too,  there  is  a 
brazen  statue  erected  to  him  by  Timotheus  the  son  of  Conon, 
and  pupil  and  life-long  friend  of  Isocrates.*  His  step-son 
Aphareus,  also,  could  not  leave  him  whom  he  had  so  loved 
and  honored  in  life,  without  a  public  token  of  his  regard.  He 
placed  upon  a  colunm  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  a 
brazen  statue  in  his  honor.* 

1  Plutarch's  Vita,  p.  xxvii.  and  Note  (Auger's  edition).  Bj  these  lines  Wolf 
sajs :  "  Isocrates  wi^ed  to  indicate  that  (Greece  was  now  subjected  to  its  fourth 
enslayement  to  a  barbarian  dominion.  The  Maoedoniaas,  as  appears  fiom 
Demosthenes,  were  included  among  barbarians,  although  Philip  waa  considerad 
as  an  Aegean  and  descendant  of  Hercules." 

^  The  inscription  was  as  follows : 

*hroKpdT€vs  tUA  r^r  8c  M^n  Bhus, 

iiwxipovs  Hpyop,  —  Plutarch's  Isoc.,  p. 
*  The  following  was  the  inscription  upon  it : 

*l<roKpdrovs  'A^aptbs  Trarpht  cWwi  t^j^  hi^dBrim 
Ii|rl,  0COVS  T€  ffifimw  ical  yot4mw  iptHiP, 
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ARTICLE    II. 
THE  CONCEPT  OF  GOD  AS  THE  GROUND  OF  PROGRESS. 

BT  BIT.  OBOROB  T.  LADD,  MILWAUKBB,  WIS. 

Any  wise  man,  when  about  to  take  a  journey  through 
remote  and  obscure  regions,  will  be  inclined  diligently  to 
consider  his  preparations,  his  proposed  route,  and  his  desired 
end  in  making  such  a  journey.  To  inquire  as  to  the  ground 
of  the  world's  progress,  is  to  attempt  a  journey  through 
remote  and  obscure  regions  of  thought.  But  the  views  and 
reflections  already  given  to  the  readers  oi  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  will  help  us  to  answer  the  questions.  With  what 
preparation,  by  what  route,  and  with  what  final  purpose  the 
journey  is  imdertaken. 

The  discussion  in  the  number  for  January  1877  led  us  to 
this  conclusion  regarding  the  Origin  of  the  Ooncept  of  €k>d : 
It  is  the  resultant  of  God's  revelation  of  himself  along  many 
lines  of  his  self-revealing  force,  and  within  that  organon  of  the 
self-revelation  which  is  the  entire  human  soul.  The  recep- 
tion of  truth  in  general  does  not  depend  upon  the  quality 
and  activities  of  the  intellect  alone;  its  reception  is  dependent 
upon  symmetrically  cultured  manhood,  rightly  correlated 
action  and  balanced  capabilities  of  man's  different  powers. 
But  in  the  case  of  this  peculiar  and  comprehensive  concept 
that  is  preeminently  true  which  Dr.  Carpenter  avers  of 
certain  departments  of  science :  ^^  Our  conclusions  rest  not 
on  any  one  set  of  experiences,  but  upon  our  unconscious 
co-or^ation  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  our  experience ;  not 
on  the  conclusiveness  of  any  one  train  of  reasoning,  but  on 
the  convergence  of  all  our  lines  of  thought  toward  one 
centre."  In  proof  of  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  concept 
of  Ood,  the  concept  and  the  soul  regarded  as  its  organ  of 
reception  were  compared.    Analysis  was  made  to  show  how 
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the  various  elements  of  the  concept  arise  in  yarious  activities 
of  our  complex  manhood,  and,  under  the  pressure  of  strong 
constitutional  instinct,  desire,  and  bias,  coalesce  in  the  in- 
comparable whole.  Thus  the  whole  soul,  in  all  its  activities 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  volition,  when  these  activities  are 
rightly  correlated  and  symmetrically  cultured,  stands  pledged 
to  the  idea  of  a  self-revealing  God. 

In  a  subsequent  Article  the  attempt  was  made  to  classify, 
set  forth,  and  in  some  slight  degree  soften,  the  stem  diffi- 
culties which  attach  themselves,  as  to  every  concept  worthy 
of  the  name  idea,  so  also  pre-eminently  to  this  pre-eminently 
great  idea  of  God.  Among  these  were  considered  the  onto- 
logical  difficulties,  which  are  such  as  concern  the  objective 
validity  of  the  idea.  The  view  was  maintained  that  the 
prime  and  indestructible  postulates  of  all  human  thought — 
viz.  the  universe  is  thinkable,  and  my  thought  corresponds 
to  the  reality  of  the  thinkable  universe  —  guarantee  the 
objective  validity  of  the  idea  of  God.  The  claim  was  set  up, 
that  with  "  the  fullest  strength  of  conviction  do  we  reach  the 
objective  validity  of  the  concept  of  God  as  the  conclusion  of 
an  indirect  proof,  wh^n  we  consider  Gk>d  as  the  postulate  of 
the  world's  evolution."  "  The  real  being  of  Grod  is  required 
by  thought  to  serve  not  only  as  the  ground  of  all  phenomena, 
but  as  the  ground  for  the  orders  of  phenomena,  and  for  all 
forms  of  human  science  which  deal  with  the  various  orders. 
The  being  of  God  is  the  one  rational  explanation  of  nature, 
history,  art,  and  politics ;  of  the  unfolding  ethical  and  religious 
life  of  man ;  and  of  the  relations  which  maintain  themselves 
amongst  all  these  complex  interests  and  forms  of  growth." 
How  we  do  find  this  idea  of  God  underlying  all  forms  of 
progress,  it  was  promised  should  perhaps  occupy  our  thought 
at  another  time.  To  the  attempt  at  redemption  of  this 
promise  we  are  come  in  the  present  Article. 

And  now  this  brief  review  of  thoughts  already  dwelt  upon 
enables  us  to  answer  the  three  inquiries  just  proposed.  We 
are  setting  out  upon  a  brief  journey  by  thought  around  the 
rational  universe.     We  wish  to  consider  the  phenomena 
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with  a  view  to  discoyer  not  what  they  are  of  themselves,  but 
what  they  teach  as  to  the  being  of  their  common  ground. 
We  start  equipped  with  certain  knowledge,-  fairly  won,  as  to 
the  idea  of  Qod  and  the  reality  corresponding  to  the  idea. 
We  are  ready  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not  true,  as  Tren- 
delenburg declares,  that "  this  unconditioned  which  supports 
the  verity  of  the  whole,  philosophical  abstraction  calls  the 
Absolute,  but  faith,  more  lively,  calls  it  God." 

And  as  to  what  shall  be  the  route  of  our  journey  in 
thought  we  can  now  easily  determine.  The  concept  of  Ood 
is  a  concept  worthy  to  be  called  an  idea.  It  is  fitted  to  take 
up  into  itself,  harmonize,  and  explain  a  vast  aggregate  of 
otherwise  disparate  and  conflicting  phenomena.  The  modem 
conception  of  progress  is  also  one  of  sufficiently  large  pro- 
portions and  promising  construction.  Our  course  of  thought 
will  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  the  latter  must  not  find  in 
the  former  its  only  possible  ground  and  guarantee.  The 
idea  of  progress  must  be  analyzed,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
seen  whether  it  do  not  necessarily  break  up  into  elements, 
every  one  of  which  requires  for  its  rational  explanation  some 
corresponding  element  in  the  idea  of  a  self-revealing  God. 
The  facts  of  progress  must  be  examined,  to  see  whether  they 
do  not  imperatively  demand,  as  their  sole  ground  in  reality, 
that  real  One  whose  reality  is  postulated  in  this  same  idea  of 
Qod.  Moreover,  the  idea  and  facts  of  progress  are  given  to 
us  under  several  different,  btit  correlated  types.  We  shall 
do  well  to  see  whether  we  are  not  warranted  in  saying  that 
each  form  of  science  and  life  shows  its  own  special  progress 
as  somehow  grounded  in  the  same  idea  and  reality  of  God. 

But  what  ends  are  to  be  served  in  following  such  a  course 
of  thought?  We  strive  to  serve  at  least  two.  We  hope 
to  understand  the  idea  and  facts  of  progress  better  after 
attempting  to  understand  them  as  resting  upon  their  ground. 
We  expect,  also,  to  obtain  proof,  additional  to  that  already 
offered,  for  the  validity  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  tvue 
idea  of  God.  We  start  upon  our  journey  already  persuaded 
that  God  is  the  ground  of  the  world's  progress.    We  expect 
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to  reach  its  end  witti  a  clearer  view  of  progress.  We  expect, 
also,  to  derive  a  stronger  proof  of  the  being  and  attribates 
of  God  from  oar  consideration  of  him  as  the  sole  rational 
ground  of  this  progress.  Nor  is  this  a  vicious  circle,  in 
either  definition  or  argument. 

That  profoundest  of  all  historians  of  the  church,  the 
beloved  Neander,  begins  his  great  work  by  placing  in  its 
candlestick  the  idea  in  the  light  of  which  he  will  read  the 
history.  "  Our  knowledge  here,"  says  he,  "  falls  into  a 
necessary  icircle.  To  understand  history  it  is  supposed  that 
we  have  some  understanding  of  that  which  constitutes  its 
working  principle ;  but  it  is  also  history  which  furnishes  us 
the  proper  test  by  which  to  ascertain  whether  its  principle  has 
been  rightly  apprehended."  So  when  "  we  read  the  great 
world-poem  in  the  idea  of  God,"  our  knowledge  falls  into  this 
necessary,  but  legitimate  circle.  For,  as  says  Trendelenburg, 
"Experience  and  idea  demand  each  the  other;  and  the 
greatness  of  the  cognition  lies  in  this,  that  both  are  mutually 
interpenetrating."  ^  The  effort  to  ground  the  idea  and  facts 
of  progress  in  the  idea  and  reality  of  God  brings  us  new 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  old  impression  —  what  a  focus  for 
all  converging  beams  of  light,  what  a  hearth  of  all  diverging 
rays  of  heat,  is  this  same  concept  of  a  self-revealing  Qod ! 
We  claim  the  right  to  use  this  "necessary  circle,"  over 
whose  whole  circumference  "experience  and  idea  demand 
each  other."  One  other  right  we  claim  as  legitimate  and 
necessary  to  our  argument.  This  is  the  right  to  approach 
the  subject  with  that  "  good  faith  "  which,  as  says  a  writer 
on  logic, "  is  the  parent  of  the  grand  truth  of  the  reason 
that  the  world  is  a  systematic  whole, — nay,  that  the  universe 
is  such  a  whole." 

Suppose  that  we  analyze  this  comprehensive  idea  called 
progress,  and  find  that  its  elements  are  all  grounded  in  the 
idea  of  God ;  it  is  still  possible  for  scepticism  to  inquire. 
What  then?  and  to  say.  You  have  resolved  one  idea  inio 
another  without  showing  that  either  corresponds  to  any 

1  Untennchangen,  ii.  p.  494. 
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reality.  To  sceptioism  the  reply  must  be,  that  idea  corres- 
ponds to  reality  in  the  case  of  the  present  ailment,  is  one 
of  the  grandest  and  most  cbnclusiye  applications  of  those 
same  postulates  of  all  observation  and  reasoning,  to  which 
attention  has  already  so  frequently  been  called.  We  postu- 
late that  the  universe  is  thinkable,  and  that  our  thought  cor- 
responds to  the  reidity  of  things,  —  in  this,  as  in  every 
argument.  We  start  out  with  "good  faith"  when  we  go 
forth  to  read  the  great  poem  of  the  universe  in  the  idea  of 
Gk>d.  He  who  is  unsound  in  his  philosophy,  and  at  the 
same  time  logical  in  his  deductions  from  that  philosophy, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  hopelessly  sceptical  concerning  the 
proofs,  cosmological  and  teleological,  which  theology  has  to 
educe.  He  only  who  is  enough  of  a  philosopher  to  avoid  the 
gross  credulity  of  relying  upon  his  intellect  for  the  rejection 
of  intuitions  and  postulates  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
its  work,  is  able  in  appropriate  good  faith  to  start  upon  our 
journey. 

As  truly  as  the  idea  of  progress  is  grounded  in  the  idea 
of  Qod,  so  truly  are  the  facts  of  progress  grounded  in  the 
reality  of  God.  For,  the  orderly  movement  of  the  universe 
forward  toward  a  goal  is  not  merely  the  subjective  scheme 
or  framework  in  which  we,  through  being  deluded,  set  all 
the  varied  phenomena  of  history  and  present  life ;  it  is  a 
great  objective  reality  as  well.  The  self-revelation  of  God 
in  the  universe  involves  both  subjective  process  and  objective 
fact.  It  is  not  made  once  for  all ;  it  is  being  made  through 
all  time ;  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  conceived  as  being,  statical ; 
it  is  dynamical.  So  man  conceives  it ;  so  it  really  is.  That 
is  indeed  true  of  this  all-embracing  divine  institution  of  the 
cosmos,  which  Schmidt  has  declared  true  of  the  believer's 
holy  supper ;  "  divine  institutions  are  not  to  be  conceived  as 
somewhat  once  for  all  time  made  ready."  Legitimate  "  good 
faith "  in  the  postulates  of  all  thinking  and  being  enables 
our  observation  of  phenomena  to  reach  the  conclusions  that 
the  universe  is  really  moving  forward  toward  a  lofty  goal, 
and  that  God  is  the  one  who  gives  the  force,  thought,  and  final 
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purpose  of  its  movement.  The  good  faith  of  the  sound  phi- 
losopher, if  not  the  religious  faith  of  the  theist,  is  needed  to 
reach  these  conclusions. 

The  progress  of  the  universe  is  grounded  in  God.  This 
statement  appears  true  whether  we  consider  the  idea  and 
facts  in  general  of  progress,  or  consider  the  separate  special 
forms  into  which  the  universal  movement  divides  itself. 
The  idea  of  all  progress  is  grounded  in  the  concept  of  God. 
The  sciences  are  grounded  in  the  same  concept.  So  that 
not  only  is  the  modem  conception  of  evolution,  so  far  as  it 
has  proved  itself  true,  to  be  considered  as  a  partial  expres- 
sion to  the  perfected  idea  of  God,  but  also  all  the  sciences, 
which  are  being  so  diligently  cultivated  and  evolved,  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  fragmentary,  but  correlated,  forms  of  ex- 
pression to  the  thought  and  will  of  God. 

We  shall  consider,  then,  first,  the  idea  and  fact  of  progress 
in  general  as  grounded  in  the  idea  and  reality  of  God ;  and 
afterward  illustrate  and  enforce  what  shall  have  been  said,  by 
considering,  second,  the  sciences  as  grounded  in  the  same  idea. 

There  is  no  conceivable  idea  of  progress  which  is  not 
grounded  in  the  idea  of  God,  and  there  is  no  reality  of 
progress  which  is  not  grounded  in  the  reality  of  God.  For 
what  is  this  so  much  discussed  idea  of  progress  ? 

Profound  logicians  and  students  of  the  history  of  thought 
lay  down  the  law  that  all  progress  in  thought  consists  in 
a  continuous  process  of  synthesis,  opposition,  and  new  syn- 
thesis. This  is  the  Hegelian  process  of  absolute  negativity ; 
somewhat  similar  is  Dr.  Newman's  principle  of  the  survival 
of  the  stronger ;  both,  as  Mr.  0.  E.  Appleton  assures  us  are 
"  worthy  of  attentive  and  respectful  consideration.*'  ^  Men 
think  and  affirm ;  they  think  farther  and  deny  their  first 
affirmation;  they  think  still  farther  and,  discovering  the 
^^  soul  of  truth  "  in  both  the  former  affirmation  and  its  denial, 
they  deny  the  denial  in  its  first  form,  and  make  a  new  and 
still  higher  affirmation. 

At  this  point  we  might  press  the  inquiry,  what  one  foroe, 

^  Contemporary  Review  for  Nov.  1876,  p.  946. 
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containing  and  realizing  the  guarantee  of  progress,  pushes 
forward  this  movement  of  human  thought,  this  process  of 
reciprocal  induction  and  deduction,  this  constant  synthesis 
and  negation  and  higher  synthesis  ?  But  for  the  present  we 
drop  the  inquiry,  and  pass  on  to  ask,  what  is  that  special 
form  of  affirmation  which  best  sums  up  the  present  status  of 
human  thought  ?  As  nearly  all  agree,  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  Indeed,  this  law  of  progress  in  thought  is  itself 
a  fragment  of  the  general  doctrine  of  evolution.  In  the  light 
of  this  idea  of  evolution,  the  scientists  and  the  thinkers  of 
the  world  generally  are  trying  to  read  all  the  phenomena 
before  them.  Even  fiction  and  poetry  are  illuminated  with 
rays  from  this  great  synthesis  of  the  present  age.  But  do  the 
idea  of  the  scientists  and  the  idea  of  the  theists  contradict 
each  other?  Or  must  not  rather  the  idea  of  the  former 
receive  its  rational  explanation  and  guarantee  in  the  idea  of 
the  latter? 

Now  it  is  plain  to  theists  that  if,  in  trying  to  read  the 
world-poem  in  the  idea  of  evolution,  we  must,  with  Mr.  Tyn- 
dall,  discern  in  atoms,  "  self-moved "  and  "  self-posited," 
"  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life,"  or,  with 
Mr.  Spencer,  must  declare,  in  despair,  "  the  Power  which 
the  universe  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  inscrutable,"  or,  with 
&lr.  Arnold,  must  see  in  the '^  not- ourselves  which  makes 
for  righteousness"  only  a  blind,  unconscious  drift  or  ten- 
dency ;  then  we  cannot  make  the  idea  of  evolution  coalesce 
in  any  way  with  the  idea  of  a  self-revealing  God.  In  none 
of  these  forms,  however,  is  the  doctrine  of  evolution  proved 
true.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  proved  true,  that  the 
notion  of  evolution  contradicts  the  concept  of  God.  In  so 
far  as  it  is  proved  true,  it  not  only  illustrates  and  proves, 
but  is  also  grounded  in,  the  concept. 

Nor  have  we  to  inquire  whether  that  very  special  and 
restricted  form  of  the  general  doctrine  of  evolution,  which 
Mr.  Darwin  advocates,  is  compatible  with  theism  or  not. 
For  it  is  not  proved  true.^    We  have,  indeed,  the  declaration, 

^  We  wish  to  propose  with  becoming  modesty  a  question  concerning  Darwin- 
"Vol.  XXXV.  No.  140.  79 
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approaching  very  near  to  the  fraud  of  enthnsiasm,  from  Mr. 
Huxley,  that  evolution —  meaning,  I  suppose,  Darwinism  — 
which  was  once  "  a  matter  of  speculation  and  argument,"  has 
now  "  become  a  matter  of  fact  and  history.'*  But  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Mivart,  that  this 
form  of  evolution  is  "  a  puerile  hypothesis,"  and  also  the 
conclusion  which  Dr.  Elam  reaches,  tiiat  it  ^^  has  no  scientific 
basis."  We  have  the  confident  assertion  of  some  scientists ; 
we  have  the  cautious  dissent  or  open  denial  of  others. 
While  Darwinism  is  winning  or  losing  its  way,  theology  is 
not  bound  to  show  its  consistency  with  her  tenet  of  a  per- 
sonal God.  But  theology  is  encouraged  to  find  that  the  very 
things,  known  to  be  true  in  the  general  doctrine  of  evolution, 
are  well  adapted  to  prove  God  as  the  ground  of  all  evolution. 

In  all  the  universe,  so  far  as  it  comes  under  human  re- 
search, there  are  abundant  evidences  of  certain  lines  and 
kinds  of  progress.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  physical 
universe,  the  higher  and  yet  higher  collocation  of  atoms  and 
forces,  tiie  ascending  types,  genera,  and  species  of  animals, 
the  advancing  history  of  the  race  at  large,  and  the  growing 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  tell  us  the  same  wonderful  story. 
They  do  not  tell  of  evolution  without  God,  but  of  that  prog- 
ress which  has  its  explanation  and  ground  in  God. 

And  now  laying  one  side  the  unessentials,  and  as  well  all 
the  unproved  elements,  of  this  great  synthesis  of  modem 

ism  which  we  have  seen  nowhere  Batisfiustorily  handled.  Some  one  of  high 
authority  as  both  physicist  and  mathematician  should  attempt  the  compkste 
treatment  of  this  question.  We  wish  to  see  the  doctrine  of  cluuices  thorougbly 
applied  to  the  phenomena  of  "missing  links"  and  intermediate  forms.  Dar- 
winism profbsses  to  giye  laws  which  apply  to  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
life,  in  the  past  and  in  the  present.  The  record  of  the  phenomena  is  broken. 
Perhaps  in  some  rough  way  the  proportion  which  the  remaining  firagmfisits 
bear  to  the  whole  can  be  estimated.  What  is  the  probability,  antecedent  to 
research,  that  these  remaining  fragments  would  show  no  more  of  the  interme- 
diate forms,  which  at  some  time  of  course  existed,  than  they  actually  do  ?  The 
lack  of  such  forms  is  one  which  Darwinism  sorely  fisels.  What  are  the  chazioes 
that  the  theory  can  be  true  and  yet  feel  this  lack  without  some  other  law  or  laws 
needed  to  account  for  the  very  lack  itself?  In  other  words,  can  it  be  even 
roughly  stated,  tohat  is  the  antecedent  probability  that  there  would  be  so  mamf  missutg 
linkt'i 
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thought,  let  us  examine  it  under  the  title,  Progress  of  the 
CTniverse. 

What  are  the  real  elements  of  this  idea  and  its  correspond- 
ing reality,  called  Progress  of  the  Universe  ? 

One  element  of  the  idea  and  fact  of  progress  is  the  cog- 
nition of  motion.  This  is  the  most  patent  and  superficial 
element.  In  the  world  of  material  things  there  must  be 
movement  of  matter,  in  masses  or  in  atoms,  through  space ; 
there  must  be  new  collocations  of  material  substances,  in 
order  to  any  progress..  Even  the  shallowest,  rankest  mate- 
rialism, even  the  thinnest,  flimsiest  doctrine  of  evolution, 
must  assume  not  only  "  self-posited,"  but "  self-moved"  atoms. 
To  inquire  what  proof  for  any  being  beyond  and  underneath 
itself  would  be  given  in  the  mere  existence,  without  change, 
of  matter,  is  to  go  outside  the  present  inquiry.  The  cosmo- 
logical  argument  which  denies  the  possibility  of  ^^  self-posited 
atoms,"  and  asserts  the  necessity  of  God  as  a  ground  for 
atoms  themselves,  is  surely  not  more  barren  without  union 
with  the  teleological,  than  the  doctrine  of  evolution  when  it 
postulates  matter  without  also  the  motion  of  matter.  Nor 
can  we  speak  of  progress  in  culture,  politics,  or  religion 
without  implying  some  change  in  quality  of  those  beings  in 
whose  varying  culture,  politics,  and  religion  the  progress 
consists.  The  appearance  of  new  qualities  and  activities,  or 
of  new  forms  to  old  qualities  and  activities,  we  also,  by  a 
figure  of  speech,  call  motion. 

Now,  were  the  mind  of  man  constituted  differently,  it  is 
conceivable  that  it  should  receive  without  further  inquiry  the 
fact  of  these  manifold  motions.  But  thus  constituted  it 
could  have  no  sense  of  the  fact  or  doctrine  of  progress,  could 
in  truth  scarcely  be  called  mind  at  all.  In  contemplating 
all  changes,  whether  of  matter  in  space  or  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  mind  in  time,  the  very  nature  of  thought  compels  us 
at  once  to  assert  there  is  some  cause,  at  once  to  inquire. 
What  is  the  cause  ?  "  Self-moved  "  atoms  and  a  "  self-moved  " 
universe  are  an  absurdity  to  all  human  thought.  For  motion 
and  change  of  every  kind,  says  thought,  must  have  a  cause ; 
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some  cause  atheistic  evolution  and  theistic  philosophy  must 
alike  assume  or  prove.  What  we  reach,  however,  claims 
Strauss,^  is  not  the  conception  of  a  cause  of  which  the  cosmos 
is  the  effect,  but  of  a  substance  of  which  individual  cosmical 
phenomena  are  but  the  accidents.  We  reach,  not  a  deity, 
but  a  ^^  self-centred  cosmos,  unchangeable  amidst  the  eternal 
change."  What  is  all  this  but  to  say  that  the  substance  is 
the  cause  of  the  individual  phenomena,  the  self-centred 
cosmos  the  cause  of  all  eternal  change  ?  But  the  idea  of 
substance,  like  that  of  cause,  is  an  ideal  element  of  evolution. 
When  once  an  ideal  element  of  whatever  sort  is  introduced 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  change,  it  is  legitimate  for 
us,  with  Strauss,  to  inquire,  what  and  of  what  sort  it  is. 
This  inquiry  cannot  be  pushed  aside  by  speaking  of  ^^  self- 
moved  atoms  "  and  a  "  self-centred  cosmos."  We  still  have 
the  two  conceptions  on  our  hands :  there  are  the  phenomena 
of  motion,  and  there  is  the  ideal  element  of  their  cause.  To 
divide  the  universe  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  the  self- 
centred  cosmos  and  the  other  the  series  of  phenomena  which 
constitutes  all  eternal  change,  and  then  posit  the  former  as 
the  cause  of  the  latter  under  the  new  relation  of  substance 
and  accidents,  is  to  make  a  more  rash  and  illegitimate  use 
of  the  cosmological  argument  than  theology  has  been  wont 
to  attempt.  ''  Self-moved  atoms  "  are  an  audacious  assump- 
tion ;  so  also  is  a  "  self-centred  cosmos."  For  even  if  the  uni- 
verae  could  be  considered  at  all  thus  statically,  so  to  speak,  in 
adopting  Strauss'  view  and  all  similar  views,  we  should  only 
be  in  reality  admitting  the  same  underlying  cause  in  which 
the  universe  is  grounded,  while  apparently  denying  our  own 
admission  by  an  unphilosophical  substitution  of  the  word 
"  substance  "  for  the  word  "  cause."  And  we  are  sure  that 
the  cause  of  the  universe,  if  by  universe  we  mean  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  finite  substances  and  all  phenomena,  cannot  be 
the  universe  itself,  unless  in  the  universe  we  include  some- 
thing more  than  finite  substance,  and  all  phenomena.  For 
as  Ulrici  has  said,^  ^^a  universe  abiding  in  its  uniformity 

1  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  p.  132.  <  Review  of  Straass,  p.  89. 
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amid  the  eternal  shifting  of  phenomena  is  a  contradiction  in 
the  adjective,  because  that  which  changes  does  not  remain 
uniform" ;  unless,  we  will  add,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  the 
noun,  because  the  same  word  universe  cannot  properly  be 
made  to  stand  both  for  all  the  varied  effects  and  for  the  one 
cause  of  them  all.  To  talk  of  ^'  self-moved  atoms  "  is  also 
but  thinly  to  paste  together  the  two  separate  conceptions  of 
phenomena  of  motion  and  underlying  groimd  or  cause  of 
those  phenomena. 

With  the  cognition  of  motion  and  changes  of  phenomena 
there  necessarily  arises,  then,  the  idea  of  a  ground  of  the 
changes  of  phenomena.  This  idea  of  the  unchanging  cause 
of  all  changes,  of  the  abiding  ground  of  shifting  phenomena, 
is  one  necessary  element  in  the  rational  conception  of  Ood. 
This  idea  of  "  the  conditioning,  in  and  of  itself,  purely  as 
conditioning  "  (Ulrici),  of  the  "  one  ultimate  cause,"  of  the 
ground  of  phenomena,  is  that  which  "  philosophical  abstrac- 
tion calls  the  absolute,  but  faith,  more  lively,  calls  it  God." 
Neither  philosophy  nor  faith  can  escape  the  necessary  idea 
of  the  absolute. 

We  advance,  now,  another  step.  The  universe,  it  has 
already  been  said,  cannot  be  considered  merely  as  a  problem 
in  statics :  the  universe  is  a  problem  in  dynamics.  The 
cause  which  we  see  manifested  in  the  movements  of  matter, 
and  in  the  appearance  of  new  qualities  and  activities  of  living 
and  rational  beings,  must  be  force.  It  is  not  cosmical  sub- 
stance expressing  itself  in  cosmical  accidents,  but  force 
expressing  itself  in  results. 

That  force  is  one  element  in  the  idea  of  evolution  need 
not  be  proved.  It  is  force  alone  that  evolves,  force  that 
causes  the  motions  from  inspection  of  which  we  reason  back 
to  itself.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  this  new  element  which 
the  complex  idea  of  modem  evolution  holds  so  prominently 
before  us  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  like  the  element  of  cause,  one 
element  of  the  same  concept  of  God  ?  We  must  certainly 
say  of  it  that  it  is  an  ideal  element.  It  therefore  flatly 
rebukes  that  ^^  downright  repudiation  of  all  the  ideal  ele- 
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Inents  "  which  atheism  and  materialism  seem  so  anxious  to 
bring  about.  Force,  as  an  ideal  element,  is  not  to  be  got 
out  of  any  mere  inspection  of  material  atoms,  whether  in 
motion  or  at  rest.  Force  is  got  out  of  the  self-conscious  and 
free  personality  of  the  inspectors  themselves,  and  is  put  not 
iniOy  but  behind^  these  atoms  by  the  instinctive  philosophy 
of  the  human  soul.  Instead  of  saying,  My  personality  has 
no  freedom,  because  atoms  have  force,  we  say,  rather,  There 
is  force  behind  the  atoms,  because  my  free  personality  posits 
it  there.  The  admission,  both  intelligent  and  unintentional, 
that  this  element  of  the  idea  of  evolution  is  derived  from 
man's  own  self-conscious  use  of  force  is  not  infrequent,  even 
among  the  advocates  of  modem  evolution.  The  admissions 
in  this  direction  of  Du  Bois  Bejrmond  are  quoted  by  Ulrici 
against  Strauss,  by  Martineau  and  Dr.  Mam  against  Tyn- 
dall.  The  latter  himself  quotes  with  approbation  the  same 
admissions. 

It  seems  that "  it  is  absolutely  and  forever  inconceivable  " 
—  even  for  the  fertile  brain  of  the  modern  scientist — that  a 
number  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  atoms 
should  be  otherwise  than  indifferent  as  to  their  own  position 
and  motion,  past,  present,  or  future."    The  force,  then, 
which  determines  the  position  of   these  indifferent  atoms 
cannot  be  in  any  case  other  ^'  self-moved  atoms,"  but  must 
be  something  unlike  atoms.    To  determine  the  origin  and 
nature  of  this  idea  of  a  force  behind  the  atoms,  we  have  to  go 
to  self-consciousness.    We  might  watch  the  silent  swing  of 
the  celestial  bodies  or  the  minute  and  mysterious  changes  of 
protoplasmic  matter,  to  all  eternity,  and  never  get  beyond 
motion  to  force,  were  it  not  for  the  self-consciousness  of  a 
soul  which  is  itself  forced  to  believe  in  causation,  and  which 
itself  exercises,  and  so  demonstrates  the  existence  of,  force* 
While,  then,  the  physicist  can  only  define  force  superficially, 
as  that  something  which  produces  or  tends  to  produce  motion, 
the  psychologist  looks  within  himself,  and  discovers  straight- 
way what  this  something  is.    It  is  I  who  produce  or  tend  to 
produce  the  motions  of  my  physical  organism ;  and  while 
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the  atoms  are  utterly  indifferent  tbemselyes  to  their  position, 
I,  who  move  them,  am  not  indifferent.  I  find  force  in  me. 
I  find  it  nowhere  else,  except  so  far  as  I  carry  it  over  from 
the  sphere  of  my  self-conscions  being,  and  place  it  behind 
those  phenomena  which  I  know  I  do  not  produce,  those 
motions  for  which  I  know  my  willing  is  not  the  cause. 

It  is  this  truth  which  gives  Schopenhauer  his  ground 
for  affirming  will  to  be  the  reality  of  all  things.  For  since 
we  find  an  unconditioned,  in  the  form  of  our  own  free-will, 
lying  underneath,  and,  in  a  real,  though  limited  way,  giving 
conditions  to  the  phenomena  of  the  self-conscious  life,  there- 
fore do  we  infer  that  the  Unconditioned,  in  the  form  of  Abso- 
lute Will,  underlies  and  gives  conditions  to  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  llie  man  of  low  culture  places  a  will  behind 
each  one  or  each  separate  order  of  the  phenomena.  He  sees 
proof  of  gods  many  and  lords  many  in  the  experiences  of 
life  which  he  has  so  loosely  concatenated,  so  little  harmonized. 
The  superior  culture  of  science  goes  forward  to  the  theory 
of  correlated  forces.  It  thinks  all  the  various  causes  of 
motion  as  various  forms  of  that  one  force  which  utters  itself 
through  them  all.  Having  measured  the  relations  amongst 
certain  of  the  forces  called  physical,  and  having  found  them 
constant,  it  rises  upon  the  wings  of  faith  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  all  so.  It  lays  down,  as  its  great  law  of  forces, 
the  law  of  conservation  and  correlation  of  forces ;  although, 
as  says  Lange,  the  historian  of  materialism,  in  its  ^^  strictest 
and  most  consequent  meaning,  it  is  anything  but  proved  ;  it 
is  only  an  ideal  of  the  reason ;  perhaps,  however,  indispen- 
sable as  a  goal  for  all  empirical  research."  But  this  ^^  ideal 
of  the  reason,"  required  by  the  modem  scientific  doctrine  of 
evolution,  is  the  very  ideal  hailed  by  rational  theology  in  all 
the  ages.  We  are  quite  ready  to  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer  in 
thinking  that  the  force  which  the  universe  manifests  to  us 
is  one.  We  are  also  ready  to  spell  it  with  a  capital.  And 
whereas  he,  under  the  influence  of  the  modem  doctrine  of 
science,  writes  these  many  forces  into  one  word, — "Power," 
—  we,  under  the  influence  of  the  old  doctrine  of  theology. 
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and  in  accordance  not  only  with  the  same  doctrine  of  science, 
but  also  with  the  true  philosophy  of  mind,  write  the  same 
forces  into,  one  word  —  Will.  We  thus  ground  another 
element  of  the  idea  of  evolution  in  the  idea  of  Grod. 

At  this  point  many  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  Per- 
sonal Absolute  begin  to  draw  backward.  To  speak  of  Will, 
instead  of  Power,  is  quite  too  much  for  them.  Spencer  and 
Tyndall  and  Huxley  remain,  we  conclude,  somewhat  behind 
even  this  point.  They  occupy  themselves  with  an  "  inscrutable 
Power,"  or  with  "  self-moved  and  self-posited  atoms,"  or  with 
"  subtile  influences,"  or  with  "  that  mysterious  thing  by  which 
all  this  has  been  accomplished."  We  may  be  certain,  then, 
that  they  will  go  no  farther  on.  The  German  pessimist  comes 
fairly  up  to  this  point,but  refuses  to  take  the  next  step.  Strauss, 
however,  after  reproaching  Schopenhauer  for  his  inconsistency, 
joins  hands  with  Plato  and  Hegel,  and  pushes  boldly  forward. 
This  power,  which  these  other  advocates  of  evolution  are 
willing  to  leave  inscrutable,  Strauss  declares  "  is  by  no  means 
merely  a  rude  power  to  which  we  bow  in  mute  resignation, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  both  order  and  law,  reason  and 
goodness,  to  which  we  surrender  ourselves  in  loving  trust."  ^ 
There  is,  then,  also  thought  manifested  in  evolution,  according 
to  Strauss's  view  of  the  universe.  But  the  admissions  of 
Strauss  are  by  no  means  such  as  the  advocates  of  scientific 
evolution  wish  to  abide  by.  For  who  does  not  see  that  the 
strong  ethical  nature  and  crude  materialism  and  shallow 
philosophy  of  this  author  make  his  attempt  to  account  for 
the  universe  but  an  unmixed  mess  of  pottage,  alike  bittei 
for  all  palates.  Yet  we  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  those 
who  best  understand  the  modern  doctrine  of  scientific  evolution, 
how  they  are  going  to  eliminate  the  element  of  thought  from 
the  idea  and  facts  of  progress.  For  surely  the  movements 
of  these  atoms  and  living  souls  which  make  up  the  universe 
are  such  as  to  involve  very  complicated  relations.  Evolution 
implies  not  force  alone,  but  force  rationally  used  ;  with  what 
amazing  rationality  we  understand  all  the  better,  the  better 
we  understand  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

^  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  p.  164. 
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Place  a  thinking  being  like  man  in  the  midst  of  the  homo- 
geneous cosmic  vapor  with  which  evolution  begins ;  and  on 
the  first  appearance  of  change  in  his  surroundings,  that 
thinking  being  would  postulate  a  cause.  But  let  appearances 
of  changes  continue,  and  so  correlate  themselves  before  him 
as  to  become  orderly  changes,  and  tlien  the  thinking  being 
would  postulate  thought  beside  his  former  postulate  of  a 
cause.  Neither  extension  of  the  time  nor  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  universe  will  relieve  the  mind  from  the  pressure 
of  this  problem  of  universal  thought. 

But,  not  to  go  back  to  cosmic  gas  and  inquire  how  an 
original  or  acquired  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  sixiy- 
three  simples  of  chemistry  could  exist  without  thought,  we 
may  begin  much  nearer  ourselves.  For,  if  we  examine  that 
restricted  form  of  evolution  known  as  Darwinism,  —  which 
surely  has  a  minimum  of  rationality  admitted  into  itself,  — 
how,  nevertheless,  without  implying  thought  as  an  element, 
shall  we  analyze  even  it  ?  The  laws  of  heredity  and  specific 
variation  and  survival  of  the  fittest  —  all  imply  thought. 
They  imply  an  orderly  interaction  of  forces,  a  concatenation 
of  causes,  which  speaks  to  our  reason,  and  speaks  of  a  reason 
not  ourselves. 

Indeed,  we  start  with  thought,  we  use  thought  in  research, 
we  find  thought,  we  come  back  to  thought,  everywhere. 
Were  not  the  universe  cast,  as  to  every  lineament  of  it,  in 
the  mould  of  thought,  we  could  not  speak  of  a  universe  at 
all.  It  is  the  reason  stamped  everywhere  which  makes  men 
reason  back  to  the  universal  Thinker.  It  is  the  cosmos 
which  is  to  blame,  if  blame  there  be,  for  these  so  numerous 
arguments  of  natural  theology.  To  refuse  to  ride  upon 
them  as  "  poor  old  dead  horses  "  is  altogether  to  refuse  to 
go  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  universe.  Upon 
what  shall  we  ride  out  into  the  universe,  if  not  upon  the 
wings  of  the  rational  absolute  ?  The  conception  of  an  orderly 
whole  (jraisonSe)  underlies  all  rational  knowledge,  and 
especially,  therefore,  that  great  conclusion  upon  which  all 
the  modern  forms  of  knowledge  are  supposed  to  bring  to  a 
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focus  their  special  rays  of  light.  Atoms  ^^  self-moved  and 
self-posited  "  require  to  be  supplemented  with  a  something 
else  which  moves  them  and  marshals  them  into  rational 
shapes  and  along  rational  lines  of  direction. 

Shall  we,  however,  place  this  something  else,  as  the  mate- 
rialist places  all  original  position  and  subsequent  motion  of 
atoms,  in  the  atom  itself  ?  This  will  only  be  to  attribute 
co-operative  thought  to  each  atom.  In  consideration  of  that 
love  of  unity  which  dominates  the  modem  idea  of  evolution, 
it  would  seem  scientifically  preferable  to  have  one  Thinking 
Absolute,  rather  than  countless  co-ordinate  blinking  atoms. 
We  need  not,  however,  fall  back  upon  the  absurdity  of 
thinking  atoms.  Science  assures  us  that  it  is  forever  incon- 
ceivable that  these  atoms  should  be  otherwise  than  indif- 
ferent to  their  own  motions.  That  something  else,  then, 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  thought,  must  be  placed  elsewhere 
than  in  the  atoms.    Where  shall  we  place  it  ? 

When  man  builds  his  temple  or  theatre  or  ship,  we  place 
the  thought  which  we  see  rendered  objective  in  temple, 
theatre,  or  ship  within  the  thinking  man.  When  the  bee 
builds  the  cell,  we  are  perhaps  doubtful  whether  we  shall 
place  the  thought  which  becomes  objective  in  the  cell  within 
the  bee  or  not ;  whether,  also,  we  shall  call  the  bee  gifted  with 
thought  or  instinct.  When  we  see  the  crystal  shaping  itself 
mathematically,  and  so  putting  thought  into  objective  expres- 
sion, within  what  or  whom  shall  we  place  the  thought  ihuB 
expressed  ?  And  when  we  press  on  to  inquire  whose  thought 
correlates  bee  to  cell,  and  both  to  the  human  mind,  man  to 
his  edifice,  and  both  to  the  thought  of  his  fellow-man  ;  and 
correlates  all  men  and  all  animals  and  all  crystals  into  one 
grand  progressive  scheme  of  materials,  forces,  and  laws  — 
what  answer  shall  philosophy  bring  back  ?  Shall  she  remain 
dumb?  Shall  she  be  ashamed  at  being  deemed  overmuch 
pious  ?  Can  she  bring  back  a  better  answer  than  to  place 
this  thought  in  one  thinking  being,  and  so  join  thought  to 
will  as  another  element  of  the  idea  of  evolution,  found  by 
analysis  to  have  its  ground  in  the  idea  of  God  ? 
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Thought  is  as  sorely  a  necessary  element  of  progress  as  is 
force ;  for  progress  implies  not  mere  motion,  but  co-ordinated 
and  rational  motion.  In  the  progress  of  the  universe  we 
are  compelled  to  see  thought  giving  conditions  to  the  process 
of  evolution.  Thought  as  an  element  of  the  idea  of  progress 
is  therefore  grounded  in  thought  as  an  element  of  the  idea 
of  Grod ;  for  it  is  just  such  thought  as  gives  conditions  to  all 
this  process  which  we  call  evolution,  that  theology  and  phi- 
losophy know  under  the  name  of  the  Thinking  Absolute,  who 
is  God.  He,  then,  who  talks  of  evolution,  and  recognizes  in 
it  no  Universal  Reason  does  but  overlook  the  very  source 
"from  which  he  derives  the  spark  of  reason  which  he 
misuses." 

And  to  thought  let  us  add  final  purpose,  as  another  ele- 
ment in  regard  to  which  the  idea  of  progress  grounds  itself 
in  the  idea  of  God.  At  this  point  even  the  acconunodating 
Strauss  begs  leave  to  separate  from  us.  And  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, although  he  makes  his  contribution  to  the  great  modern 
idea  of  evolution  under  tiie  term  of  a  "  not-ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness,"  shrinks  back  from  the  personality 
of  final  purpose.  The  German  would  have  us  think  of  a 
universe  which  is  planned  "  not  by  a  Supreme  Reason,  but 
planned  [by  whom  ?]  on  supreme  reason  "  ;  the  Englishman 
would  have  us  think  of  a  blind  drift  or  tendency,  which, 
nevertheless,  makes  for  the  noble  goal  of  righteousness. 
But  is  not  this  only  to  talk  of  the  reality  under  other  and 
misleading  terms?  After  all  explanations  as  to  how  the 
universe  can  be  "  planned  on  reason  "  without  a  rational  final 
purpose,  and  how  a  Power  can  be  said  to  "  make  for  righteous- 
ness," without  the  assmnption  of  a  self-consciously  followed 
goal  —  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  We  still  cannot  see  how 
tliere  can  be  any  evolution,  either  in  idea  or  in  fact,  without 
the  idea  and  the  fact  of  a  goal  and  a  final  purpose.  Should 
this  our  inability  be  charged  to  weakness  or  ignorance,  we 
are  desirous  of  good  company.  We,  therefore,  return  the 
charge  in  words  partly  borrowed  from  Ulrici.^  The  fact  that 

A  Review  of  Straass,  p.  101  f. 
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such  thinkers  do  not  see  their  self-contradiction  in  imposing 
on  blind,  unconscious,  unthinking  necessity,  the  adjustment 
of  a  development  of  a  higher  something  out  of  a  lower,  is  due 
to  the  superficiality  and  lack  of  thought  which  seem  to  cleave 
inevitably  to  every  form  of  materialism.  But  how  shall  we 
apply  such  language  to  Mr.  Arnold  who  has  so  nobly  espoused 
the  cause  of  that  Zeit-Oeist  which  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  Literature  and  Dogma  ?  Only  because  he  will  not  allow 
his  Geist  to  remain  spirit ;  only  because  he  will  try  to  do  with 
blind  unconscious  necessity  the  work  which  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Spirit  of  all  times,  to  the  Personal  Absolute. 

But  Strauss  and  Matthew  Arnold  are  not  scientists.  Will 
not,  then,  some  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  learned  writers 
on  scientific  evolution  tell  us  how  even  the  idea  of  evolution 
can  be  entertained  without  implying  a  final  purpose  and  a 
goal  ?  To  make  merry  over  special  mistakes  of  theologians 
in  inferring  this  or  that  special  purpose,  is  the  easy,  but 
quite  unsatisfactory  reply.  Teleological  instinct  and  work 
may  go  awry,  as  every  other  instinct  and  work,  with  scientists 
as  well  as  theologians.  But  what  sort  of  development  is  that 
which  expresses  no  idea  of  final  purpose  and  moves  forward 
toward  no  goal  7  Evolution,  as  we  have  already  seen,  neo- 
essarily  implies  not  only  motion,  but  orderly  motion,  not 
only  force  and  cause,  but  correlated  forces  and  co-ordinated 
causes.  It  implies,  however,  more  than  this.  It  impli^ 
movement  forward  from  that  which  is  comparatively  crude 
to  that  which  is  comparatively  perfect,  from  the  inferior  to 
that  which  is  regarded  as  better.  For  even  if  we  hold  the 
view  that  each  stage  of  the  process  is  equally  good  in  its 
place,  and  try  to  confine  our  thought  to  the  nature  of  the 
process  itself,  we  have  not  escaped  the  ideas  of  a  goal  and  a 
final  purpose.  The  words  higher  and  lower,  progress  and 
retrogradation,  fit  and  unfit,  will  inevitably  creep  into  any 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  These  words  all 
imply  a  goal  to  be  reached,  a  final  purpose  to  be  attained. 

Let  us  consider  that  questions  after  the  final  purpose  of 
the  whole,  and  of  each  part  of  the  whole,  are  questions  which 
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the  mind  must  keep  asking  until  it  receives  an  answer.  The 
philosophic  instinct  and  habit  of  man  requires  him  to  ask  for 
what,  as  surely  and  persistently  as  he  asks  whence  and  how. 
No  amount  of  mistaking  and  of  rebuffs  for  mistaking  can 
repress  this  inquiry. 

Let  us  consider,  also,  that  the  existence  of  final  purpose  in 
the  universe  is  a  fact  than  which  no  other  is  more  patent  and 
convincing.  It  is  the  fact  implied  in  all  forms  of  research. 
For  whatever  new  views  of  eflScient  causes  may  be  given  us 
by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  they  only  open  mani- 
fold new  and  more  remarkable  relations  of  the  same  ancient 
question :  To  what  final  purpose  do  the  efficient  causes  thus 
combine?  If  the  continuous  adjustment  of  organism  and 
environment  tells  us  how  the  preservation  of  life  is  secured, 
we  have  still  to  ask,  For  what  end  is  the  preservation  of  life 
thus  secured  ?  If  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
proves  itself  true,  we  still  inquire.  Fittest  for  what  ?  And 
if  the  reply  be  made.  Fittest  to  survive,  of  course ;  we  inquire 
again,  Is  it  meant  simply  to  affirm  that  what  survives  does 
survive,  or  rather  that  what  is  adapted  to  survive  does  sur- 
vive ?  If  the  former,  the  great  theory  furnishes  no  informa- 
tion ;  if  the  latter,  the  questions  still  presses  upon  us.  What  is 
meant  by  adapted  ?  For  what  end  is  tiie  existing  adaptation  ? 
For  what  end  the  survival  of  some  rather  than  others  ? 

When,  however,  these  efficient  causes  of  modern  science 
are  regarded  not  simply  as  combining  in  certain  proportions 
to  fashion  certain  fragments  of  being,  but  as  combining  all 
of  them  in  all  their  scope  to  produce  that  total  scheme  of  a 
progressive  imiverse  which  evolution  teaches,  then  the  in- 
quiry into  final  cause  reaches  its  grandest  possible  propor- 
tions. The  doctrine  of  evolution  introduces  us  in  each  of  its 
minutest  problems  to  the  doctrine  of  final  causes ;  but  in  its 
total  compass  it  brings  before  us  that  final  cause  which  domi- 
nates all  the  others,  and  which  furnishes  no  less  than  the  goal 
of  the  universe  itself.  "  The  teleological  proof,"  says  Tren- 
delenburg," shows  the  harmony  of  the  conditioned  through 
the  purpose  which  rules  the  world."    This  purpose  which 
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rules  the  world,  and  which  is  admitted,  though  often  so 
tardily,  by  all  theories  of  evolution,  is  another  element  in 
which  the  great  modem  synthesis  grounds  itself  in  the 
concept  of  God. 

And  having  once  admitted  the  idea  of  a  final  purpose 
which  rules  the  world,  we  are  helped  in  the  effort  to  read  all 
the  steps  of  the  progress  in  the  light  of  their  goal.  The 
various  instances  of  final  cause  which  we  find  in  these  steps 
we  must  account  for  by  placing  them  in  some  being  who  is 
capable  of  acting  as  final  cause.  With  much  of  the  develop- 
ment of  man  we  seem  to  have  no  difficulty.  It  is  man's  final 
purpose  which  makes  him  serve  to  furnish,  not  only  the 
efficient,  but  also  the  final,  cause  of  so  much  of  his  own 
development.  But  when  Gkdvani  discovers  galvanism,  and 
Columbus  discovers  America,  each  without  having  the  end 
attained  in  view,  we  question  further  as  to  whose  final  pur- 
pose is  served  in  such  discoveries.  And  when  we  see  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  instinct,  working  such  wonders,  so  as 
to  spin  the  spider's  web  and  build  the  cell  of  the  bee  and 
paint  the  shell  of  the  mollusk,  we  are  invited  to  put  the  final 
cause  of  all  these  activities  in  the  same  place  of  rest  where 
we  find  the  goal  of  the  universe.  Indeed  the  only  satisfying 
answer  to  teleological  inquiry  in  the  case  of  these  fragments 
of  the  whole  comes  from  considering  them  as  accounted  for 
in  their  relations  as  fragments  to  the  whole.  The  greatest 
uncertainty  attaches  itself  to  the  most  special  of  the  final 
causes  when  we  attempt  to  interpret  them  away  from  the 
light  of  the  plan  of  the  whole. 

We  find,  then,  that  final  causes  ground  themselves  where 
efficient  causes  do,  and  that  the  point  of  imion  for  both  is  in 
the  thought  and  will  of  God. 

And  we  are  warranted  in  going  beyond  the  bare  assertion 
of  the  fact  of  all-prevalent  final  cause  amidst  efficient  causes. 
Says  a  writer  on  logic, "  Wherever  it  exists  the  final  cause  is 
the  real  cause.  In  nature,  in  life,  and  in  history,  this  is  the 
working  power;  this  sums  up  all  parts  of  the  process  in 
itself,  and  the  beginning  finds  its  real  existence  in  the  end 
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or  in  the  process  which  leads  to  the  end."  It  is  the  idea  of 
the  goal  which  dominates  the  entire  view  of  the  journey.  If 
the  end  of  progress,  judged  by  ethical  and  spiritual  stan- 
dardsy  is  a  lofty  one,  then  ethical  and  spiritual  forces  will 
be  paramount  in  the  account  rendered  of  tiie  process.  There 
is  no  element,  then»  in  the  idea  of  development,  upon  which 
theism  seizes  with  more  eagerness,  and  which  it  grounds 
with  more  confidence  in  the  idea  of  God,  than  this  element 
which  is  contributed  by  viewing  the  world  as  a  whole  moving 
forward  to  a  grand  and  lofty  goal. 

After  we  have  once  seen  how  the  idea  of  the  progress  of 
the  imiverse  discloses  itself  as  grounded  in  the  idea  of  a  will 
guided  by  thought  and  final  purpose,  it  is  in  vain  for  the 
advocates  of  evolution  to  try  to  draw  us  back  into  uncertain 
talk  about "  drifts  "  arid  "  tendencies  "  and  "  unconscious  " 
or  "  subtile  influences  '*  and  "  inscrutable  power  "  and  the 
^^  mysterious  something  by  which  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished." We  have  found  the  something  by  which  all  this 
has  been  and  is  accomplished,  in  the  will  and  thought  and 
final  purpose  of  an  absolute  being  not  ourselves. 

It  remains  only  to  ask  whether  the  accepted  idea  of  evolu- 
tion has  any  element  in  it  which  can  answer  the  question, 
What  is  this  dominating  final  purpose  which  the  thought  and 
will  found  in  the  universe  are  carrying  out  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion scientific  evolution  is  nearly  dumb,  —  nearly,  but  not 
quite ;  for  materialistic  scientists,  like  Christians,  walk  largely 
by  faith,  rather  than  by  sight.  They,  too,  feel  "  urged  to 
cross  the  boundary,"  and  lay  down  postulates  as  to  the 
remote  past  and  the  remote  future.  For  after  thinking  man 
has  done  the  utmost  that  lies  in  him  to  put  out  of  sight  the 
ideal  elements  of  his  being,  he  will  stfll  of  necessity  look 
both  before  and  behind.  Looking  both  ways,  the  disciple  of 
evolution  without  Qod  discerns  that  there  has  been  move- 
ment from  what  is  worse  to  what  is  better,  and  believes  that 
this  movement  will  continue  in  time  to  come.  How  such 
discernment  and  belief  are  to  be  justified  when  once  the 
ideal  elements  are  left  out  of  the  problem,  it  is  vain  to  inquire. 
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Without  these,  homogeneous  cosmic  gas  must  be  judged  to 
be  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  perfected  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  movements  of  the  protogenes  of  Haeckel  as  the 
holiness  of  Christ.  Still,  however  illogically,  the  faith  in  a 
progressive  conquest  of  the  world  by  whatever  is  npblest, 
purest,  and  best,  is  apt  to  maintain  its  place  even  in  the  most 
rankly  materialistic  scheme  of  evolution.  Modern  evolution, 
then,  in  the  most  restricted  and  low-lived  form,  is  not  quite 
dumb  as  to  the  goal  of  the  universe. 

But  when  we  take  this  modern  synthesis,  and  examine  by 
it  the  sciences  of  history,  ethics,  aesthetics,  politics,  and 
comparative  religion,  we  hear  voices  more  clear  and  consen- 
taneous. They  speak  to  a  faith  that  is  in  man  before  the 
proofs  of  evolution  come,  and  iiiey  bring  back  from  all  the 
phenomena  new  increments  of  proof  to  the  faith.  Theology 
uses  this  faith  and  accepts  these  proofs  to  make  and  to 
maintain  its  fundamental  thesis,  viz.  that  absolute  goodness 
must  be.  It  says  to  the  other  sciences,  as  you  have  both 
postulated  and  proved  absolute  will,  absolute  thought,  abso- 
lute final  purpose,  so  now  I,  with  your  help,  and  yet  in  no 
servile  dependence  upon  you,  make  and  prove  my  postulate. 
To  be  sure  I  have  diflSculties  with  this  postulate,  just  as  you 
have  with  yours.  But  without  it  I  can  neither  read  the 
universe  nor  satisfy  the  soul  of  man. 

Ultimate  cause,  which  is  absolute  will,  thought,  and  final 
purpose, —  absolute  because  conditioning  all  the  phenomena ; 
perfect  love, — if  only  the  word  be  understood  loftily  and 
comprehensively  enough, —  these  are  the  ideas  of  a  personal 
God  ;  and  in  them  we  find  grounded  all  the  ideal  elements 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  progress  of  the  universe. 

Nor,  to  come  back  to  the  postulate  of  "  good  faith  "  with 
which  we  started  out,  does  this  analysis  lead  us  only  to  an 
ideal  scheme  or  form  of  thought,  according  to  which,  hedged 
in  by  illusions,  man  is  forced  to  construct  the  phantom  of  a 
universe.  We  speak  of  things,  as  well  as  thoughts,  when 
we  speak  of  evolution ;  we  argue  back  not  to  an  idea  simply, 
but  also  to  a  reality,  when  we  ground  evolution  in  Grod. 
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For  the  validity  of  the  argument  and  for  the  objective  reality 
corresponding  to  it^  terms  we  have  pledged  those  same  pos- 
tulates which  accompany  all  human  thought —  the  universe 
is  thinkable,  and  my  thought  corresponds  to  the  reality  of 
things.  All  the  facts  and  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse are  seen,  the  scientists  claim,  in  their  reality  and  true 
connection  when  seen  by  the  synthesis  of  evolution ;  they 
are  seen,  then,  in  their  truest  connection,  in  their  deepest 
reality  of  meaning,  when  seen  as  parts  contributing  to  the 
complete  idea  of  God. 

For  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  some  idea,  some  sys- 
tematizing conception,  is  needed;  such  an  idea  is  that  of 
God.  We  must  ground  the  doctrine  which  offers  itself  as 
the  best  synthesis  of  the  phenomena  in  some  reality ;  such 
a  reality  is  the  Divine  Being.  Progress,  then,  is  not  merely 
human  and  subjective ;  it  is  the  objective  fact  of  universal 
history,  the  divine  law  of  self-revelation.  "  The  unfought  is 
the  unfelt " :  God  makes  himself  felt  by  revealing  himself 
as  in  a  struggle  toward  a  purpose,  as  in  a  race  toward  a  goal. 
These  are  conclusions  from  our  consideration  of  the  idea  of 
progress  as  grounded  in  the  idea  of  God. 

Our  plan  leads  us,  in  the  second  place,  to  enforce  and 
illustrate  what  has  already  been  said,  by  considering  some 
of  the  sciences  as  grounded  in  the  same  idea.  All  the 
sciences  of  man  are  fragmentary,  but  correlated,  forms  of  the 
self-revelation  of  Qod.  In  each  of  them,  when  discovering, 
or  otherwise  receiving  truth,  the  wise  man  is  bound  to  cry 
out,  "  I  read  thy  thoughts,  0  Gk)d.*'  With  each  one  of  them 
we  do  not  doubt  that  thorough  analysis  is  competent  to  show 
how  tlie  elements  of  the  basis  upon  which  each  rests  have  to 
be  considered  as  themselves  resting  upon  the  idea  of  a 
thinking,  willing,  loving  Absolute,  whom  faith  calls  God. 
This  work  of  analysis  belongs  to  those  writers  who  undertake 
to  treat  of  the  philosophy  of  all  the  sciences,  and  of  those 
special  forms  of  philosophic  laws,  ideas,  and  truths  which 
underlie  each  special  science.  Such  analysis  teaches  us  to 
see  in  the  divine  One  not  only  the  "  great  geometer,"  but 
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also  the  great  chemist,  botanist,  biologist,  statesman,  poet,  and 
inspirer  of  morals  and  religion.  All  human  knowledge  and 
all  human  life  are  painted  into  the  great  chiaro-oscuro,  in 
which  blend  the  light  and  shadow  of  that  natural  which  is 
grounded  in  the  supernatural,  of  that  supernatural  which  is 
revealed  in  the  natural.  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  "  ; 
"  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  All  the 
unwitting  wisdom  of  those  who  recognize  not  God  goes  to 
proclaim  these  truths,  and  all  their  attempted  contradiction 
of  these  truths  is  patent  folly. 

To  understand  and  set  forth  this  universal  interpenetrar 
tion  of  being  and  tiiought,  of  natural  and  supernatural,  no 
other  one  is  so  well  fitted  as  he  who  takes  high  rank  both  as 
physicist  and  metaphysician.  To  go  to  tiiose  who  have 
substituted  "  metempyrics "  for  metaphysics,  or  have  re- 
solved the  universe  into  intelligible  phenomena  and  unknow- 
able something  else,  for  the  true  meaning  and  scope  of  even 
their  own  sciences,  is  to  go  sadly  astray.  It  is  to  thinkers  like 
Trendelenburg  and  Lotze  and  Ulrici,  who  find  tiie  absolute 
in  the  phenomena,  and  read  the  phenomena  in  the  light  of 
the  absolute,  that  we  are  to  go  for  the  truest  views  of  even 
the  so-called  physical  sciences.  All  the  forms  of  human 
science  —  the  ologies  of  men  —  exhibit  themselves  as  corre- 
lated phases  in  revelation  of  the  one  Thinker  whose  thought 
expressed  (\6709)  is  the  underlying  basis  of  them  all.  All  the 
sciences,  in  so  far  as  they  are  themselves  progressive,  and 
give  us  knowledge  of  the  various  lines  along  which  the  total 
progress  of  the  universe  has  been  made,  have  their  explana- 
tion in  God,  the  one  patron,  teacher,  and  inspirer  of  human 
thought. 

These  statements  are,  of  course,  quite  the  opposite  of  the 
view  which  many  scientists  are  wont  to  take  of  the  material 
and  mission  of  their  special  sciences.  Their  view,  however, 
is  what  we  have  to  expect  from  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
metaphysics  by  substituting,  under  the  term  science,  a  bad 
for  a  trustworthy  metaphysics.  For  it  is  in  that  basis  of 
their  special  sciences  with  which  metaphysics  deals,  that  tiie 
truth  I  am  advocating  is  clearly  discemable. 
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It  is  the  philoBophy  of  science,  and  it  is  the  philosophical 
elements  of  each  of  the  special  sciences,  which  introduce  ns 
to  the  idea  of  Qod.  The  relation  of  the  special  sciences  to 
each  other  and  to  their  common  ground  is  admirably,  yet 
briefly,  given  by  Trendelenburg  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
Logische  Untersuchungen.  "The  special  sciences  conduct 
beyond  themselves.  In  their  effort  to  attain  self-suflSciency 
they  seek  to  confine  themselves  to  an  independent  domain, 
but  they  are  compelled  once  more  to  open  their  barriers,  be- 
cause it  becomes  evident  that  they  contain  within  themselves 
blind  presuppositions,  unexamined  fundamental  concepts, 

assumed  principles,  unexplained  elements The  sciences 

include  the  thought  of  a  whole  of  which  they  themselves  are 
only  a  part,  and  they  are  desirous  of  forming  themselves 
into  a  unity  of  thought  as  this  whole.  . . .  Out  of  this  neces- 
sary striving  and  counter-striving  springs  philosophy,  which 
. . .  may  be  called  the  science  of  the  idea."  Philosophy 
divides  itseK  into  metaphysics  and  logic,  according  as  the 
universal  object  or  the  universal  method  is  made  the  subject 
of  pliilosophical  research.  But  "  every  science  has  its  own 
metaphysical  problem,  and  it  is  the  business  of  its  metaphys- 
ics to  exhibit  the  particular  connection  of  its  object  (as  a 
special  science)  with  being  as  such."  "  The  metaphysics  of 
mathematics,  the  metaphysics  of  the  sciences  of  nature,  the 
metaphysics  of  ethics,  exhibit  different  sides,  or  different 
ramifications  of  that  one  form  of  reflection  which  is  directed 
to  ultimate  principles."  So  also  "  every  science  contains  a 
special  procedure  through  which  it  brings  its  subject,  and 
finally,  the  ground  of  its  subject,  into  the  possession  of  the 
Boul."  We  can  speak,  therefore,  of  the  "  particular  methods 
of  special  sciences,  of  the  logic  of  mathematics,  the  logic  of 
the  sciences  of  nature,  the  logic  of  jurisprudence." 

From  this  view  of  the  connection  of  the  sciences  with  phi- 
losophy in  its  two  forms  of  metaphysics  and  logic,  we  derive 
the  following  considerations  appropriate  to  our  theme. 

We  see  over  what  ground  the  strife  between  atheistic 
science  and  theology  must  inevitably  be  waged.    So  long  as 
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the  special  sciences  confine  themselves  to  the  phenomena 
which  they  have  fenced  ojff  from  the  universe  of  phenomena, 
no  valid  conflict  with  theology  arises ;  nor  further,  so  long 
as  they  confine  tiiemselves  to  the  inter-relations  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  different  sciences.  But  when  they  undertake 
to  lay  hands  —  as  the  philosophic  impulse  urges  them  to  do 
—  upon  the  problems  of  metaphysics  and  logic  which  underlie 
them  all,  they  find  that  they  have  grasped  at  the  same  object 
with  which  theology  undertakes  to  deal.  The  problem  is,  in 
some  form  or  other,  the  problem  of  the  absolute,  that  is,  of 
the  necessary  ground  which  underlies  the  phenomena ;  the 
object  is  some  side  of  that  many-sided  '' Absolute,  which  faitli 
calls  God." 

In  some  appreciation  of  this  truth  must  we  place  tlie 
effort  of  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  First  Principles  to  reconcile 
science  and  religion  upon  the  basis  of  an  abstract  proposition. 
Upon  that  basis  where  being  and  thought  meet  in  the  neces- 
sary of  both,  the  reconciliation  of  the  sciences  with  theology 
must  indeed  be  found  ;  for  in  the  region  of  that  basis  origi- 
nates the  strife  to  be  reconciled.  No  proposition,  however, 
of  an  "  inscrutable  power  "  can  be  the  desired  reconciliation. 
For  theology  is  bound  by  its  primal  obligation  of  fidelity  to 
its  mission,  to  investigate  and  exhibit  to  thought  the  various 
forms  in  which,  besides  that  of  one  force,  tiie  underlying 
ground  of  the  universe  becomes  scrutable.  The  proposed 
reconciliation  is  an  attempt  to  annihilate  theology. 

We  derive  proof  of  this  truth,  that  the  philosophical  basis 
of  the  sciences  is  also  the  sphere  in  which  theology  is  obliged 
to  move,  from  the  close  relations  in  which  philosophy  and 
religion  have  always  stood.  Tlie  oldest  philosophies  are 
either  avowedly  or  unwittingly  religious  ;  the  thinkers  on  re- 
ligion are  never  able  to  keep  out  of  the  sphere  of  philosophy. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  Comte  ushers  in  his  age  of 
positivism  after  having  banished  both  the  age  theological  and 
the  age  metaphysical.  But  science,  in  the  sense  in  which 
positivism  is  fond  of  using  the  word,  is  about  as  sure  to  be 
always  at  war  with  speculative  theology,  as  avowed  philoso- 
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phy  is  sure  to  be  its  professed  friend.  For,  this  sort  of 
science  begins  by  denying  to  both  philosophy  and  theology  a 
valid  existence  ;  it  then  proceeds  to  substitute  for  such  phi- 
losophy and  theology  as  have  been  tested  and  cultivated  by 
minds  trained  to  their  work,  a  certain  novel  something 
under  the  name  of  science,  which,  however,  is  neither  science, 
philosophy,  nor  theology.  (Jenuine  science,  however,  can 
never  begin  to  seek  about  for  her  own  ground  of  standing, 
her  rights  and  significance,  without  becoming  both  philoso- 
phical and  theological.  With  true  science,  true  theology  can 
have  no  quarrel ;  with  science  falsely  so-called,  and  usurping 
jurisdiction  without  payment  of  the  price  of  possession,  she 
can  have  no  truce.  Were  man  only  a  scientific  animal, — if, 
indeed,  we  can  restrict  the  adjective  enough  to  make  it  com- 
port with  the  noun,  —  the  case  might  be  different.  But  as 
the  case  is,  formal  and  polemical  theology  may  accept  the 
invitation,  or  insulting  demand,  to  withdraw  itself  from  con- 
sidering the  ground  of  necessary  being  and  thought  which 
underlies  the  sciences  ;  theology  true  to  her  mission  —  never. 
Tlieology  will  never  cease  the  attempt  to  be  completely 
rational.  She  will  have  more  to  feed  her  devotees  upon  than 
the  few  crumbs  of  knowledge  floating  about  in  the  thin  soup 
of  sentiment,  which  atheistic  science,  with  disdainful  courtesy, 
hands  over  to  her.  She  will  have  all  that  the  sciences  have, 
and  also  dominate  and  mould  it  all.  In  all  the  widest  pos- 
sible growth  of  the  special  sciences  she  will  be  scientia  scien- 
tiarum  stUL 

This  view  of  the  connection  of  the  sciences  with  philoso- 
phy also  shows  us  what  is  the  legitimate  ground  for  the 
scepticism  of  science.  Each  science  is  bound  by  the  law  of 
its  own  being  to  inquire  not  only  into  the  phenomena  and 
concatenations  of  phenomena  which  constitute  its  own  facts 
and  laws,  and  into  its  own  phenomenal  relations  with  the 
other  sciences,  but  also  to  inquire  into  the  special  metaphys- 
ical ground  and  logical  method  which  belong  to  itself.  In 
making  the  former  inquiry  the  scientist  remains  a  scientist ; 
and  the  inquiry  remains  scientific  inquiry,  in  the  restricted 
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meaning  of  these  words.  In  making  the  latter  inquiry  the 
investigator  ceases  to  be  a  scientist,  and  becomes  a  wonld-be 
philosopher,  and  the  inquiry  becomes  a  philosophical  in- 
quiry. But  when  the  same  investigator  presses  on  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  that  common  aground  which  underlies,  and 
of  that  common  thought  which  gives  method  to,  all  the 
sciences,  he  treads  at  once  upon  tiie  special  domain  of  the 
student  of  philosophy  and  philosophical  theology.  He  is  not 
to  be  warned  off  or  shot  for  poaching.  He  is  to  be  reminded 
that  he  is  now  become  a  professed  philosopher  and  philoso- 
phical theologian.  Sceptical  theology  and  shallow  meta- 
physics from  a  mind  untrained  in  theology  and  metaphysics 
is  not  necessarily  the  highest  form  of  human  knowledge, 
though  it  bear  the  pseudonym  of  science.  Mr.  Tyndall,  this 
side  the  boundary,  is,  doubtless,  a  good  scientist ;  let  him  be 
as  sceptical  as  he  will  in  regard  to  the  subjects  and  method 
of  his  own  science.  But  we  almost  always  have  trouble  with 
Mr.  Tyndall  when  he  "  crosses  the  boundary."  Mr.  Tyndall 
across  the  boundary  is  a  very  indifferent  philosopher  and 
theologian. 

Philosophy,  in  its  two  forms  of  metaphysics  and  logic, 
seeks  out  the  necessary  in  being  and  thought,  and  finds  the 
source  and  explanation  of  this  interpenetration  of  being  and 
thought  in  the  great  idea  of  God.  God  is  the  Personal  Ab- 
solute ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  Absolute,  he  is  the  ground  and 
explanation  of  all  being,  for  such  is  the  very  conception  in- 
troduced by  philosophical  theology  under  the  term  absolute  ; 
inasmuch  as  he  is  also  a  Person,  he  is  the  ground  and  ex- 
planation of  all  thought ;  inasmuch,  finally,  as  he  is  the  Per- 
sonal Absolute,  all  interpenetrating  thought  and  being  find 
in  him  their  common  explanation  and  ground. 

Let  us  consider  in  a  more  special  manner  how  logic,  looked 
upon  as  disclosing  the  method  of  universal  thought,  is 
grounded  in  the  idea  of  God.  Logic  deals  with  that  form  in 
manifestation  of  the  one  Absolute  which  is  given  to  us  in  the 
unity  of  thought.  Neither  a  merely  formal  logic,  —  like  so 
much  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures,  —  nor  the  best 
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work  of  positivism  —  as  for  instance,  the  last  edition  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  —  exhibits  clearly  the  real  grounds  and  process 
of  thought.  Thought,  considered  as  the  weaving  of  syllo- 
gisms, the  correspondence  of  whose  contents  to  the  reality 
of  the  universe  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  the  reality  of 
whose  correspondence  to  the  universe  is  merely  phenomenal, 
does  not  disclose  its  own  foundation.  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  treat  philosophically  such  systems  of  logic.  But 
the  claims  of  realistic  logic  are  of  remote  antiquity  and  well 
sustained.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  six  alleged 
systems  of  Hindoo  logic  all  contain  something  of  both  meta- 
physics and  ethics,  and  all  have  for  their  highest  object  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  existence.  To  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel  the  process  of  thought  and  the  universe  of  real  being 
are  identical. 

For,  logic  postulates  a  universe  which  is  fashioned  in  the 
forms  of  thought,  and  which  therefore,  bears  in  itself  the 
proof  of  thought  in  the  absolute  which  is  its  ground.  Its 
very  existence  is  based  upon  its  good  faith  in  the  universality 
and  unity  of  this  expression  to  the  thought  of  God,  which  is 
made  to  us  in  the  works  of  his  hands.  Logic  does  not  deal 
with  any  of  the  phenomena  merely  as  isolated  phenomena 
afloat  and  groundless  amidst  countless  millions  of  unrelated 
phenomena;  it  deals  with  them  as  really  related,  and  so 
capable  of  being  joined  into  concepts  of  individuals,  genera, 
classes,  and  orders  ;  all  of  which,  in  its  good  faith  it  assumes, 
correspond  to  the  reality  of  things.  It  seeks,  and  finds,  and 
contemplates,  in  the  universe  a  real  unity  of  thought ;  because 
it  goes  forth  in  the  faith  that  this  unity  is  there.  Thus  does 
its  postulate  teach  us  to  discern 

'*  A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  roUs  through  all  things." 

Thus  is  a  universal  reason  expressing  itself  in  the  universal 
order  brought  before  the  soul. 

This  universal  reason  logic  also  reaches  in  its  criticism  of 
the  necessary  forms  of  all  human  thought.    For  it  postulates 
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not  only  a  universe  which  may  be  thought,  but  also  the 
validity  of  human  thought.  Our  reason  is  thus  seen  to  be, 
not  a  somewhat  which  we  have  given  ourselves  or  hold  by 
personal  and  exclusive  ownership,  but  the  image  and  revela- 
tion within  us  of  this  imiversal  reason.  It  is  not  strange 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  to  point  out  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  Kant  and  Aristotie  were  serving  the  same  end  in 
their  categories,  when  the  former  made  "  an  analysis  of  mind 
in  its  unity  "  and  the  latter  "  a  synthesis  of  things  in  their 
multiplicity."  The  analysis  and  the  synthesis  disclose,  the 
one  on  its  subjective  side  and  the  other  on  its  objective  side, 
the  same  process.  A  unity  of  absolute  thought  and  being — 
in  these  elements  of  the  idea  of  God  do  the  twin  sciences  of 
metaphysics  and  logic  ground  themselves. 

Realistic  logic,  however,  helps  us  to  other  ideas  of  the 
reason  than  this  one  of  absolute  truth  and  absolute  thought. 
Absolute  goodness  and  absolute  beauty  are  discovered  to  be 
ideals  revealed  in  all  the  work  of  the  reason.  These  three 
it  unites  in  one  source  of  all  which  is  true  and  beautiful  and 
good,  who  is  the  Absolute  One,  even  our  Father  and  Qod. 

It  will,  doubtless,  seem  not  a  little  fanciful  to  some 
readers,  if  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  categories  of 
the  understanding,  the  formation  of  the  concept  and  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  have  all  of  them  something  to  teach  us 
concerning  their  ground  in  absolute  truth,  beauty,  and  good- 
ness. But  human  thought  is  no  more  stationary  than  the  uni- 
verse of  physical  substances  and  forces.  Human  thought 
moves  forward  toward  a  goal.  There  is  a  great  world-pro- 
cess of  ratiocination,  in  which  mankind  rises  from  synthesis 
to  synthesis  toward  an  ever  fuller  comprehension  of  absolute 
truth.  The  present  theory  of  evolution  is  one  synthesis  in 
this  world-process.  It  is  the  effort  in  thought  of  the  present 
race  of  men  to  see  themselves  and  their  surroundings  as  they 
appear  to  absolute  thought  in  their  movement  forward  toward 
a  goal.  As  one  thinker  in  the  use  of  his  faculties  moves 
forward  in  thought  from  the  individual  to  the  universal,  so 
the  race  in  this  great  process  of  thought. 
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The  proposal  to  account  without  God  for  the  progress  of 
the  race  in  thought  is  a  proposal  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  all 
that  is  most  deep-set  in  the  past.  Grander  by  far,  and  more 
conclusive  than  any  evolution  of  material  organisms  into 
higher  forms  of  life,  is  this  progressive  uplifting  of  the  world 
of  human  thought.  Who  but  the  absolutely  good  and  beau- 
tiful and  true  One  can  be  its  ground  ?  Who  but  God  weaves 
the  various  little  threads  of  thought,  spun  by  the  workmen 
of  the  passing  hour,  into  the  strong  encompassing  web  which 
encloses  and  holds  up  each  advancing  generation  of  thinking 
men  ?  Surely  we  do  need  a  wonderful  Zeit-Geist  to  weave 
this  so  wondrous  web.  We  can  agree  with  Matthew  Arnold 
when  he  writes :  "  Thought  and  science  follow  their  own 
law  of  development, . . .  their  ripeness  and  unripeness,  as  Dr. 
Newman  most  truly  says,  are  not  an  effect  of  our  wishing 
and  resolving ;  rather  do  they  seem  brought  about  by  a  power 
such  as  Goethe  figures  by  the  Zeit-(Jeist  or  Time-Spirit,  and 
St.  Paul  describes  as  a  divine  power  revealing  additions  to 
what  we  possess  already."  Yes,  surely  —  the  process  of 
developing  human  thought  is  the  work  of  the  spirit  of  all 
times,  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  revealing  his  thought  to  and  in 
the  world  of  thinking  souls.  But  is  it  anything  less  absurd 
than  to  talk  of  "  wooden  iron  "  (to  use  the  figure  of  Ulrici), 
when  we  affect  to  deprive  this  Eternal  Spirit  of  all  the  qual- 
ities revealed  in  the  process  of  thought,  —  yes,  of  all  spirit- 
uality itself  ? 

The  process  of  thought  objectified  in  the  universe,  the 
process  of  thought  as  it  goes  on  in  the  various  generations 
and  races  of  thinking  man,  and  the  correspondence  of  the 
two,  constitute  the  chief  contributions  which  realistic  logic 
has  to  make  to  him  who,  in  its  elements  and  truths,  would 
study  the  self-revelation  of  God. 

The  philosophical  elements  —  if  I  may  so  call  them  —  of 
the  idea  of  God  are  those  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  phil- 
osophy, in  its  two  divisions  of  metaphysics  and  logic,  has  its 
ground.  In  this  part  of  our  discussion  the  more  practical 
elements  and  the  elements  of  the  heart  remain  comparatively 
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in  the  background.  Yet  they  are  not  wholly  out  of  sight. 
For,  as  we  have  already  seen,  logic  shows  us  the  uniyersal 
reason,  giving  conditions  and  law  to'  aesthetics  through  the 
idea  of  absolute  beauty,  and  to  ethics  through  the  idea  of 
absolute  goodness.  Philosophical  theology  has  always  been 
wont  to  look  upon  God  as  the  Thinking  Absolute ;  it  always 
needs  to  have  the  emotional  and  practical  elements  of  his 
true  complete  idea  supplied  from  their  own  most  fruitful 
sources.  Left  alone  it  has  always  tended  toward  pantheism. 
Expressions  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Paul  which  consid- 
ered apart  would  be  pantheistic;  nor  is  it  easy  for  any 
thinker  to  drive  his  steeds  of  thought  near  to  the  central 
glory  of  absolute  being  without  incurring  risk  of  a  fall  into 
the  dark  and  bottomless  sea  of  pantheism. 

The  philosophical  study  of  certain  other  sciences  tends  to 
supplement  and  symmetrize  this  otherwise  restricted  idea  of 
God.  Yet  all  philosophical  study  of  theology  has  to  guard 
itself  against  the  excess  of  the  pantheistic  tendency.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  certain  that  the  true  considerations  of  fact 
and  principle  which  pantheism  has  to  present,  must  have 
their  place  in  forming  every  true  and  exalted  conception  of 
God.  And  just  what  is  their  place  it  belongs  to  philosophical 
theology  to  investigate  and  determine.  How  the  philosophy 
of  the  pure  sciences  leads  us  to  the  vision  of  the  Thinking 
Absolute,  we  cannot  now  take  time  in  detail  to  inquire.  In  the 
metaphysics  and  logic  of  mathematics  the  postulates  of  all 
thought  reach  their  highest  certainty  of  expression.  This 
height  of  certainty  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  objects 
of  thought  dealt  with  in  mathematics  admit  of  such  speedy 
and  direct  inspection.  He  who  breaks  faith  with  these 
postulates  will  find  no  proofs  of  the  thought  of  the  Absolute 
Thinker  in  the  certainties  of  mathematics.  He  will  not  feel 
himself  able  to  trace  in  the  theorems  of  geometry  the  thought 
of  the  "great  geometer."  But  he  who  consciously  keeps 
faith  with  the  postulates  will  find  in  all  the  truths  of  mathe- 
matics glimpses,  impressions,  demonstations,  which  will  re- 
veal themselves  as  grounded  in  that  absolute  truth  which  is 
the  thought  of  God. 
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How  the  Bo-called  sciences  of  nature  have  their  ground  in 
God  has  already  been  indicated.  They  all  have  to  deal  with 
that  will  and  thought  and  final  purpose  which  give  the  cause 
and  explanation  of  the  world's  progress.  Of  will,  thought, 
and  final  purpose,  and  so  of  these  elements  in  the  idea  of 
God,  they  can  never  rid  themselves.  In  vain  do  the  scientists 
prepare  their  cosmic  vacuum,  and  then  proceed  with  ex- 
tremest  caution  to  let  into  it  the  one  cosmic  vapor  and  the 
one  or  two  forces  with  which  alone  the  cosmos  is  to  be  built 
up.  Their  work  is  no  sooner  supposed  complete,  than  the 
rush  of  mighty  wings  is  heard  ;  and  into  the  vacuum  force 
their  way,  borne  upon  the  backs  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Pegasi,  a 
troop  of  divine  entities,  called  "  force  "  and  "  ultimate  exist- 
ence "  and  "  ultimate  cause  "  and  "  subtile  influences  "  and 
"goal  of  the  universe,"  —  in  brief,  the  whole  mysterious 
something  by  which  all  this  has  been  accomplished.  Thus 
we  have  gods  many  and  lords  many,  instead  of  the  one  Lord 
God,  who  is  over  all,  in  all,  and  works  through  all. 

The  sciences  of  history,  aesthetics,  and  politics,  have  their 
philosophical  basis  in  the  idea  and  reality  of  God.  How 
absurd  it  is  to  suppose  possible  a  science  of  history  without 
the  work  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  who  weaves  the  web  of  history, 
how  the  history  of  religion  as  it  is  given  to  us  through  the 
researches  of  comparative  theology  reveals  Gtod,  and  how 
fay  the  historic  element  enters  into  the  formation  of  that 
special  type  of  the  idea  of  God  which  is  held  by  each  indi- 
vidual, nation,  and  age ;  we  may,  perhaps,  in  the  future  find 
courage  in  some  measure  to  investigate.  Considerations  like 
these  are  scarcely  to  be  introduced,  as  illustrative  material, 
into  the  present  Article. 

We  conclude  it  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  general 
truth  that  the  ground  of  all  the  sciences  is  the  idea  and 
reality  of  God,  as  this  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
two  special  sciences  of  psychology  and  ethics. 

Psychology  has  its  philosophical  basis  in  the  idea  and 
reality  of  QoA ;  for  God  is  the  Author  and  Inspirer  of  the 
human  soul,  and  in  the  human  soul,  as  his  organ,  he  reveals 
himself. 
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If  psychology  were  simply  one  of  the  sciences  of  nature, 
it  would  still  be  grounded  in  those  elements  of  the  idea  of 
God  in  which,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  all  the  sciences 
have  their  ground.  But  since  it  is  the  science  of  the  rational 
and  free  human  spirit,  it  discloses  other  and  more  strictly 
personal  qualities  and  relations  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  In  the 
case  of  psychology,  as  in  that  of  every  other  science,  it  is  by 
examining  its  philosophical  basis  that  we  discover  how  it  has 
its  groimd  in  the  idea  of  God. 

That  part  which  the  logical  and  metaphysical  faculties  of 
man  bear  in  determining  his  conception  of  God,  has  already 
been  suflSciently  treated,  either  by  suggestion  or  directly,  in 
this  and  the  preceding  Articles.  Man  as  a  philosopher  has 
diflSculties  with  the  concept  of  God ;  as  a  philosopher  he 
finds,  however,  all  progress  and  being  grounded  in  God. 
The  process  of  thought  leads  us  to  the  postulate  of  a  thinking 
being,  who  is  at  once  the  ground  of  the  process  and  of  that 
thinkable  universe  which  supplies  the  process  with  its 
material. 

But  thought  is  not  the  whole  of  man,  and  psychology  is 
not  simply  the  science  of  the  human  soul  as  rational.  Man 
has  feeling,  and  exercises  will ;  psychology  is  also  the  science 
of  the  human  soul  as  possessed  of  appetites,  instincts,  desires, 
and  emotions,  and  as  making  choices.  And  if  psychology 
include,  as  it  should,  the  science  of  the  pneuma,  it  de^U 
with  man  as  possessed,  not  only  of  ideas,  but  also  of  emo- 
tions, which  go  out  toward  and  take  hold  upon  God.  The 
metaphysics  and  logic  of  human  feeling  lead  us  to  the  idea 
of  God. 

The  science  of  human  feeling  can  scarcely  be  said  to  show 
much  development;  perhaps  both  from  the  difficulty  of 
making  inspection  in  this  direction,  and  because  a  sort  of 
unworthy  shamefacedness  in  thinkers  has  created  the  im- 
pression that  human  feeling  is  not  worthy  of  scientific  and 
philosophical  research.  Especially  has  the  study  of  the  re- 
ligious emotions  been  neglected ;  as  though  their  exercise 
without  their  inspection  also  were  enough  for  the  best  growth 
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of  man.  But  we  need  to  know  what  and  of  what  sort  are 
the  so-called  religious  emotions  more  than  we  need  to  find 
a  "  legitimate  satisfaction  "  for  them ;  and  this  latter  need  a 
leading  scientist  has  declared  to  furnish  the  "  problem  of 
problems  of  our  day." 

The  constitutional  forms  and  laws  of  human  feeling  are 
not  self-originated;  they  are  such  as  could  have  been  be- 
stowed only  by  one  who  has  revealed  himself  in  them.  Man 
instinctively  concludes  that  the  movements  of  his  finite  spirit 
in  feeling,  so  far  as  they  are  considered  in  their  necessary 
and  constitutional  features,  tell  him  of  an  Infinite  Spirit  that 
"  rolls  through  all  things." 

In  so  far,  then,  as  psychology  can  furnish  the  required 
harmony  of  principle  which  should  exist  between  the  human 
soul  and  its  surroundings,  and  so  can  show  both  as  answering 
each  to  the  other,  and  together  witnessing  for  God,  it  will 
satisfy  the  demands  of  philosophical  research  into  its  domain. 
That  narrow  mental  science  which  gives  no  adequate  account 
of  the  human  soul,  and  denies  tlie  philosophy  of  psychology 
a  right  to  existence,  has  of  course  no  affinities  with  theology. 
But  the  fuller  and  richer  psychology  which  the  phenomena 
demand,  finds  in  the  necessary  of  the  phenomena  a  proof 
that  the  soul  has  its  ground  in  God. 

Blind  appetite,  instinct,  and  desire  are  of  themselves  in 
man  essentially  what  they  are  in  the  other  animals  —  the 
push  of  force  not  ourselves  toward  a  goal  which  we  but  dimly 
recognize.  The  disorder,  the  chaos,  of  these  different  impacts 
of  outlying  force  through  inward  aptitude  for  its  reception, 
distinguishes  the  human  soid  in  painful  way  from  the  cosmos 
in  which  it  is  set.  But  the  science  of  psychology  introduces 
us  to  suggestions,  if  not  to  the  established  law,  of  an  order 
amidst  this  seeming  chaos :  it  gives  us  glimpses  of  a  goal 
toward  which  the  complex  of  diflFerent  feelings  seems  to 
tend.  It  thus  discloses  in  the  construction  of  the  soul  a 
reason  and  a  final  purpose  not  our  own,  but  belonging  to 
him  who  has  set  us  in  the  midst  of  this  play  of  forces.  And 
when  ethics  comes  to  the  help  of  psychology,  then  both  rise 
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to  the  height  of  finding  their  common  ground  in  that  Eter- 
nal Spirit,  who  not  only  gives,  but  gives  laws  to,  the  human 
spirit. 

Nor  can  psychology  contemplate  man  as  possesed  of  free- 
will without  becoming  ethical  in  its  language  and  conclu- 
sions. Only  when  it  finds  in  the  free  self-hood,  purposing 
to  do  right,  a  power  which  is  fitted  to  give  conditions  and 
law  to  all  the  rest  of  the  soul,  can  psychology  discover  what 
is  the  order  and  final  purpose  of  its  own  subject  of  research. 
Only  by  becoming  ethical  can  it  know  what  is  the  supreme  law 
and  idea  which  enables  it  as  a  science  to  classify  its  phe- 
nomena. There  could  be  no  science  of  psychology  were  not 
man,  like  Ood,  a  moral  being. 

Research  into  the  phenomena  of  the  soid  shows  that  their 
law  of  arrangement  and  control  is  given  to  them  in  the  moral 
faculties.  Only  when  we  touch  conscience  and  duty,  and 
get  down  in  research  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ought,  do  we 
begin  to  be  in  a  position  to  render  a  philosophical  account 
of  the  human  soul.  As  vain  as  to  attempt  to  understand 
the  solar  system  without  gravitation  and  light,  so  vain  is  it 
to  attempt  the  problem  of  the  soul  without  recognizing  the 
underived  and  dominant  nature  of  moral  faculties.  Ethics 
gives  the  key  to  man's  nature  into  the  hands  of  psychology. 
The  law  of  duty  brings  order  out  of  confusion  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  human  feeling  and  willing. 

The  science  of  ethics  is  pre-eminently  fitted  and  obligated 
to  show  us  the  true  idea  of  God.  It  sets  up  the  ideal  stan- 
dard of  the  ought.  With  an  awful  voice  of  warning,  or  a 
plea  of  sweet  persuasiveness,  it  summons  every  thought  and 
feeling  to  rally  in  order  around  its  standard.  Then  there 
breaks  in  upon  the  continuity  of  all  lower  forces  —  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  vital,  intellectual  —  a  startling  new  force,  assert- 
ing with  firm,  kind  majesty,  its  superiority  over  them  all.  A 
new  law  of  order  and  a  new  form  of  cosmos  are  opened  to 
the  view.  What  the  will  and  reason  and  final  purpose  of  the 
absolute  are  to  the  universe,  that  is  the  complex  of  moral 
activities  in  man  to  the  otherwise  unintelligible  phenomena 
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of  his  soul.  No  wonder  that  conscience  is  called  the  voice 
of  God.  There  is  a  supreme  authority  and  objectivity  to  its 
utterances  which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way  than  by 
attributing  .them  to  the  absolute  reason  and  goodness  of  God. 

Among  the  forms  under  which  ethics  reveals  to  man  the 
sacred  rule  of  duty  is  the  obligation  to  love.  With  this  form 
of  the  rule  of  duty,  as  with  all  its  forms,  it  does  and  must 
evince  the  objective  correlate  to  the  rule  of  duty,  which  is 
the  eternal  law  of  right.  Thus  ethics  shows  us  the  face  of 
that  Holy  One,  over  which  the  law  of  evolution  leaves  a  vail, 
though  it  implies  his  presence  when  it  discourses  of  a  move- 
ment from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  goal.  The  highest  of  all  is  holiness,  and  the  goal  of  the 
universe  must  be  found  in  this  highest.  Perfect  love  —  if 
love  mean  the  summing  up  of  all  burning,  but  rational, 
passion  for  what  is  highest  and  best  —  is  given  by  ethics  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  soul,  and  the  supreme  quality  of  its 
Author  as  well. 

And  when  physics,  collocating  and  interpreting  philosophi- 
cally the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  has  introduced  us  to 
the  idea  of  one  will,  working  out  with  absolute  thought  its 
glorious  final  purpose ;  and  psychology  has  introduced  us  to 
a  wonderful  order  inherent  in  all  thought,  feeling,  and  final 
purpose,  viz.  the  order  of  an  absolute  moral  law ;  and  ethics, 
catching  up  the  deliverances  of  psychology,  has  introduced 
us  to  the  idea  of  absolute  holiness,  and  has  referred  that 
holiness  to  him  who  is  absolute  love,  and  whose  love  is  made 
the  goal  of  the  universe ;  then  let  the  three  join  hands  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  whole  sisterhood  of  sciences,  to 
fall  upon  their  faces  before  the  throne  of  the  Infinite  God, 
and  worship,  saying :  **  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive 
glory  and  honor  and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  things, 
and  on  account  of  thy  will  they  were,  and  were  created." 
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ARTICLE    III. 
CHRISTIAN  PERFECTION. 

BT  ALBRBCHT  RITSOHL,  DR.  THBOL.,  AKD  PROP.  THBOL.  IN  THE  UKITBRBITT 
OF  OOTTIirOBir,  PRUBBIA.^ 

[Editor's  Prefatory  Note  —  There  has  abready  appeared  in  a 
British  Review  a  translation  of  this  discourse.  Yet  we  publish  the  follow- 
ing for  various  reasons.  The  importance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
perfection  here  set  forth  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  discoune 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Ritschl  to  embody  for  more  popular  use  the  substance 
of  the  final  results  of  his  work  on  "  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification 
and  Reconciliation.''  The  doctrine  of  atonement  must  be  the  central 
one  in  Christianity,  or  the  religion  of  reconciliation.  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  that  an  accurate  statement  of  those  means  by  which  Christ  sought  to 
give  a  fatal  blow  to  sin  and  sin's  results,  and  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
results  of  Christ's  work,  must  be  of  immense  importance  to  a  Christian 
preacher.  The  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  doctrine  or  statement  will 
grow  fast  on  a  student  as  he  finds  that  just  by  this  doctrine  Christianity  is 
sharply  distinguished  from  heathenism,  or  from  its  sister,  modem  polythe- 
ism, which  believes  that  there  can  be  a  conflict  between  religion  and  so- 
called  science,  an  essential  conflict  between  one  set  of  phenomena  in  the 
world  and  another  set,  and  that  a  reconciliation  is  an  absurdity.  He  wiU 
find  that  the  line  of  distinction  lies  just  here,  too,  firom  another  sister  of 
heathenism,  namely,  religious  formalism,  which  declares  that  reconcilia- 
tion exists  only  between  Grod  and  a  small  group  of  his  creatures ;  those 
namely,  who  perform  certain  mental,  or  even  physical  exercises,  all  being 
excluded  whose  business,  as  ordained  for  them  by  God,  excludes  the 
possibility  of  performing  these  exercises.  For  what  else  is  the  bdief  that 
the  forms  of  religious  observance  and  theological  expression  produced  by 
any  one  age  must  be  the  standard  for  men  in  all  circumstances  ?  What 
else  is  this  than  holding  that  reconciliation  with  God  can  be  had  only  by 
the  holders  of  these  forms  ?  And  what  else  is  this  than  to  say  that  men 
whose  birth  occurred  after  that  standard  age's  philosophical  apparatus 
had  been  superseded  can  have  no  reconciliation  ? 

1  Die  chrisdiche  Vollkommenheit.  Ein  Vortrag  von  Albrecht  RitschL 
Gottingen  :  Vandenhoeck  a.  Ruprecht's  Verlag,  1874.  Published  in  the  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra  with  special  consent  of  Dr.  Ritschl.  Translated  by  £.  CraigmUe. 
Carefully  revised,  and  at  times  explained,  by  Prof.  Archibald  Duff,  Jr.,  MontreaL 
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Again,  just  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  Christianity  sharply 
different  from  the  theory  of  the  Roman  Cathoh'c  clergy.*  For  while  the 
latter  hold  that  only  the  clergy  can  approach  God,  and  the  laity  most  use 
the  cleigy  as  mediators  in  their  interconrse  with  Grod,  the  former  doctrine 
clearly  declares  that  there  is  complete  reconciliation  ready  for  every  man. 
Every  man  may  have,  every  real  Christian  has,  constant,  immediate  inter- 
course with  his  Father. 

Just  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  it  b,  also,  which  the  worldling  passes 
by,  or  tosses  away.  He  will  have  all  pleasure.  Yes ;  but  the  Christian 
too,  has  perfect  pleasure.  The  latter  believes  that  he,  after  whose  plan 
the  world  moves,  loves  him,  and  enjoys  having  him  perfectly  happy; 
that  is,  the  Christian  knows  he  will  be,  he  is  provided  with  perfect  hap- 
piness ;  for  are  not  he  and  God  and  God's  plan  for  the  world/reconciled. 
But  the  worldling  has  no  confidence  in  this,  no  confidence  that  a  due 
regard  to  the  needs  of  all  things  will  allow  a  complete  exercise  of  a 
plan,  whose  complete  exercise  is  sure  to  bring  full  happiness  to  all  con- 
cerned. He  does  not  believe  in  a  reconciliation  between  his  wants  and 
the  plans  of  the  great  Manager.  He  thinks  his  own  happiness  will  only 
be  obtained  by  seizing  on  what  gratifies  him,  even  to  the  utter  disregard 
of  others'  needs.  Their  needs  and 'his  needs  are  irreconcilable,  to  his 
mind.    He  and  the  Creator  are  not  reconcilable. 

It  is  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  that  lays  bare  the  common 
essence  of  worldliness,  of  standard  Roman  Catholicism,  of  formalism  in 
religion,  of  modem  polytheism  in  the  claimants  that  science  conflicts  with 
religion,  in  heathenism  past  and  contemporary. 

What  the  atonement  effects,  what  are  the  results  of  it  in  men  is,  how- 
ever, the  question  where  the  oppositions  above  described  become  sharp. 
Christian  theologians  have  somewhat  neglected  this  question,  while  they 
have  discussed  largely  the  other  question,  how  was  the  atonement  effected. 
We  have  been  too  much  like  the  mediaeval  scholastics ;  too  little  atten- 
tive to  studies  of  practical  points  in  the  care  of  souls.'  The  following 
discourse  is  wisely  aimed.  It  is  a  summary  of  the  author's  treatise  on 
Christian  atonement,  for  practical  use.  It  therefore  sets  forth  what  a 
man  is  who  has  been  reconciled  to  God  through  Jesus.  If  there  be  men 
on  whom  God  now  looks  with  full  pleasure  (for  what  else  does  "  reconciled  " 
mean),  if  there  be  men  whom  God  thus  regards  as  perfect,  let  us  know 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  such  men.    What  is  Christian  perfection  ? 

1  The  doctrine  of  many  of  the  people,  and  of  much  of  the  liturgy,  is  very 
difierent  from  the  standard  doctrine  of  the  clergy,  viz.  that  of  the  Council  of 
Trent 

>  Such  as  this,  What  is  the  nature  of  a  reconciled  man  ?  Just  what  are  the 
peculiar  characteristics  which  he  has  gained  %  What  is  a  man  who  is  right  with 
God,  sufficient  in  his  sight,  perfect  before  Him,  so  far  as  he  can  be  in  the  nature 
of  things? 
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Let  no  one  say  the  word  "  perfection"  would  be  better  reserved  for  a  state 
of  absolute  perfection,  when  a  soul  could  not  in  any  possible  way  be 
further  developed.  For  human  souls  would  be  human  souk  no  longer  had 
they  got  into  such  a  position.  Ritschl  discusses  this  point  well  at  the  close 
of  his  discourse,  pointing  out  that  the  desire  and  capability  of  increase 
are  essential  characteristics  of  the  human  soul.  And  a  doctrine  of  Nir- 
wana,  of  ultimate,  complete  cessation  of  our  humanity  is  no  part  of 
Christianity.  No  ;  the  use  of  *' perfection"  observed  in  this  diBConrse  is 
the  only  possible  one.  A  soul  is  perfect  when  it  is  complete  after  its  kind. 
Although,  also,  at  different  times  that  same  soul  may  be  said  to  have  a 
different  completeness  to  fulfil,  yet  it  may  be  or  become  complete  in  each 
case.  The  faith  of  that  soul  that  God  and  it  are  reconciled  is  faith  that 
at  that  moment  God  is  satisfied  with  its  being  what  it  is.  First,  then,  be 
is  satisfied  with  its  doing  what  it  can  do,  that  is,  with  its  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  service  of  its  vocation.  It  is  confidence,  too,  that  the  feeling 
of  joy,  of  satisfaction,  which  a  man,  honest  to  his  various  duties  has  as  he 
performs  them  is  no  mere  firivolous  affection,  but  is  something  created  by 
God  to  be  the  index  to  the  soul  that  it  is  well  pleasing  to  God.  Again, 
confidence  in  reconciliation  with  God  is  confidence  that  the  soul  is  a  comr 
plete  thing  after  its  kind,  and  therefbre  fit  to  have  a  value  set  upon  it 
It  has  a  value  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  whole  complex  of  things 
and  influences  which  are  included  together  in  one  whole,  and  termed  the 
world.  And  the  confidence  in  reconciliation  also  means  confidence  that 
as  a  spirit  the  soul  is  of  the  same  kind  as  God,  and  its  value,  when  doing 
its  own  work,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  of  more 
importance  to  God  that  that  soul  be  preserved  in  its  integrity  than  that  the 
world,  which  at  times  seems  opposed  to  the  interests  of  that  soul,  should 
gain  the  day  and  overthrow  the  souL  And  the  soul  believes  that  all 
things  are  in  the  control  of  that  one  great  Creator  Spirit,  so  that  there  is 
nowhere  in  the  universe  anything  which  can  ultimately  get  the  better  of 
that  reconciled  souL  The  sin  which  the  soul  had  done,  and  for  which  it 
dreaded  the  Creator,  has  been  covered  up,  put  completely  out  of  mind  by 
God.    He  bids  the  soul  believe  in  his  love,  in  spite  of  the  past  sin. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points  which  are  investigated  in  the  following 
discourse.  We  think  the  treatment  of  the  main  question  involved  is  so 
good,  and  withal  of  such  prime  importance  to  practical  carers  for  souls, 
that  it  is  well  to  republish  the  discourse.  The  previously  published 
English  translation  was  not  enough.  It  was  not  in  a  periodical  which 
would  ensure  for  the  essay  a  wide  reading  in  America.  Again,  we  feel 
modestly  sure  that  the  style  of  that  previous  translation  was  of  that  in- 
volved kind  which  prevents  many  translations  being  read.  We  believe 
that  the  following  translation  avoids  that  evil,  and  presents  Ritschl's 
matter  in  a  purely  English  dress ;  and  more,  presents  it  wiUi  thoroughly 
English  features,  as  if  it  were  a  discourse  by  an  English  or  AmericaD 
thinker. 
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A  word  concerning  Dr.  Ritscbl  himself  is  here  in  place.  We  must 
decidedly  condemn  the  hero-worship  which  exalts  this  or  that  German  as 
ultimate  authority.  For  us,  Germans  are  not  and  cannot  be  ultimate 
authorities.  We  must  base  our  arguments,  not  on  their  names,  nor  on 
any  names,  but  on  rigid  observation  and  deduction.  Grermans  or  other 
investigators  must  be  consulted  only  for  their  opinions.  The  opinions  of 
Ritschl  deserve  record  and  study  because  he  himself  follows  this  method ; 
searching  deeply  and  widely,  reasoning  rigidly.  More,  the  fact  that  he 
does  this  is  widely  recognized  in  his  own  land.  Ritschl  differs  sharply 
from  the  high  Lutheran  way  of  thinking,  widely  also  from  that  of  the 
negative  school,  to  use  a  vague  yet  useful  word,  and  he  differs  widely,  also 
from  the  so-called  mediating  school.  And  yet  his  method  is  acknowl- 
edged by  men  of  all  parties  to  be  the  right  one.  We  may  call  it  the  strictly 
scientific  method.  And  this  method  of  Bitschl's  promises  to  lead  in 
theological  thought,  and  also  to  command  for  theological  thinkers  the 
respect  of  thinkers  in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

It  is  well  to  add  a  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Ritschl's  work  in  general.  Now  Or- 
dinary Professor  in  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Gottingen,  he  was  formerly 
at  Bonn.  He  has  published  a  work  on  ^<  The  Rise  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church,"  second  edition,  thoroughly  newly  constructed,  1857,  discussing 
the  first  three  centuries;  smaller  works  in  pamphlet  form,  **  Concerning 
the  Relation  of  Confessions  to  the  Church,  a  vote  against  the  New 
Lutheran  Doctrines,"  1854;  "De  Ira  Dei,"  1859;  "  On  Schleiermacher's 
Reden  *  tiber  die  Religion,'  "  discussing  the  effect  of  these  as  in  some  re- 
spects evil,  1874;  **  On  Instruction  of  Children  in  Christian  Religion," 
1875,  etc.,  besides  his  recent  great  work.  Dr.  Ritschl  lectures  now  in 
Gottingen,  on  Christian  Dogmatics,  Theological  Ethics,  Comparative 
Investigation  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  different  divisions  of  Christendom, 
Exegesis  of  New  Testament  books.  His  lectures,  along  with  those  of 
Lotze  on  Philosophy,  and  such  teachers  as  De  Lagarde  in  Semitic  Philol- 
ogy, and  Sauppe,  Benfey,  and  others,  have  made  Gottingen,  during  the 
few  years  past,  perhaps,  the  most  important  university  in  the  world.] 

In  raising  the  question  of  Christian  Perfection,  I  am  quite 
conscious  of  striking  a  chord  which  will  sound  strangely  in 
the  ears  of  Protestants.  In  the  Protestant  churches  we  are 
taught  to  abstain,  in  modesty  or  humility,  from  all  claim  to 
any  perfection  of  our  performances  in  practical  life.  The 
public  or  commonly  received  doctrine  teaches  particularly 
that  we  never  become  so  free  from  sinful  impulses  as  to 
perform  all  the  good  works  which  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  that 
in  this  respect  we  always  fall  short  of  our  duty,  we  very 
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defectively  fulfil  the  taak  of  loving  our  neighbor.  If  we 
compare  our  actually  good  works  with  the  moral  law,  we 
shall  always  perceive,  even  in  the  best  cases,  missing  links 
in  the  chain  and  flaws  in  our  intentions,  so  that  we  can  never 
affirm  a  perfection  of  our  moral  accomplishments. 

But  this,  adds  the  conmion  doctrine,  has  this  advantage, 
that  we  are  not  ensnared  in  any  sort  of  self-righteousness  — 
more  especially  we  do  not  become  self-righteous  toward  Grod, 
and,  instead,  we  look  for  our  salvation  to  God  alone,  whose 
power  and  grace  are  more  distinctly  apparent  when  we  bear 
in  mind  our  weakness  and  imperfection.  The  plan  of  re- 
demption through  faith  is  also  commonly  declared  to  imply 
that  perfection  belongs  to  God's  plan,  but  that  the  faith 
which  we  build  thereupon  often  enough  lacks  the  strength 
and  assurance  and  joy  which  rightly  belong  to  such  faith. 
Who,  then,  can  get  beyond  the  cry  of  yon  needy  one: 
"  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief." 

Such  is  the  Protestant  hereditary  doctrinal  declaration  of 
the  imperfection  of  our  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  the  imper- 
fection which  is  inherent  in  our  saving  faith.  How  strange, 
disturbing,  and  confusing  must  the  title  appear  which  I  have 
chosen  —  "Christian  Perfection.*'  I  cannot  allow  this  ap- 
pearance to  remain,  even  until  I  show  presently  that  it  is  a 
false  appearance.  In  order  to  gain  favor  and  attention  for 
my  proof  that  it  is  false,  I  ask  whether  we  do  not  actually 
console  ourselves  with  our  confessions  of  imperfection,  being 
conscious  that  by  such  confessions  we  are  exercising  a  perfect 
humility  ? 

The  straightforward  acknowledgment  of  these  facts  of  our 
inner  and  outer  life  would  amount  to  a  declaration  that  we 
have,  at  all  events,  a  religious  perfection,  which  sort  of  per- 
fection we  must  certainly  include  in  our  discussion,  if  we 
discuss  Christian  perfection  completely. 

Besides,  these  confessions  of  our  imperfections  are  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  the  common  doctjrine  when  that  speaks  of 
perfect  humility  and  the  complete  renunciation  of  all  self- 
righteousness.    We  not  only  feel,  but  we  teach  this.    In  no 
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other  sense  are  our  teachings  to  be  understood.  Were  it  other- 
wise, there  would  be  united  with  the  recognition  of  the  con- 
stant imperfection  of  our  moral  action  the  danger  of  terrifying 
men  from  attempting  any  duty.  It  is  an  inevitable  condition 
of  the  will  that  its  power  is  crippled,  its  exertion  ceases,  and 
its  zeal  is  relaxed  when  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  an 
act  perfect  in  its  kind  is  denied  beforehand,  or  if  there  is  the 
conviction  that  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  goal  is 
worth  exactly  as  much  or  as  little  as  remaining  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  it.  If  we  had  to  judge  the 
effects  and  consequences  of  our  moral  action  only  as  the 
possible  degrees  of  imperfection,  —  if  we  could  not  set  a 
value  on  them  proportioned  to  our  lixness  or  energy,  indif- 
ference or  zeal,  laziness  or  diligence,  our  approach  to  the 
goal  or  our  remaining  at  a  distance  from  it,  —  then  would 
no  man  set  hand  or  purpose  to  work.  The  idea  of  moral 
perfection  as  possible  is  necessary  to  us  in  action  and  in  the 
formation  of  character,  not  only  in  order  to  prove  our  im- 
perfection, but  the  real  value  to  us  of  perfection  lies  in  our 
belief  in  our  destiny  to  reach  it. 

The  condition  of  activity  of  the  will  which  we  have 
described  is  not  merely  a  general  or,  so  to  speak,  a  natural 
truth.  It  was  recognized  by  the  Founder  and  by  the  earliest 
witnesses  x)f  our  religion.  Jesus  designates  the  love  which 
he  prescribes  towards  our  enemies  as  the  perfection  which 
is  like  to  the  perfection  of  (Jod.  James  says  :  "  Let  there 
be  a  perfect  work  united  with  patience  in  suffering."  And 
Paul  writes  to  Corinth  that  he  knows  such  perfect  Christians, 
in  whose  fellowship  he  speaks  the  words  of  wisdom.  But 
he  declares  more  significantly,  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians : 
"  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  mark,  and  am  in  this  respect 
not  yet  perfect ;  but  I  follow  after  it,  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind."  "And  indeed,"  says  he, "  all  we  who  are 
perfect  are  thus  minded,  that  we  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  calling  in  Christ."  Certainly,  the  task  of 
perfection  is  variously  viewed  in  these  expressions.  In  so 
far  as  refers  to  loving  our  enemies,  perfection  is  required  of 
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the  disciples  of  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  the  rule  which  pre- 
vails among  other  men — those  who  stand  outside  the  church. 
But  as  James  and  Paul  use  the  term  there  is  a  distinction 
made  between  different  degrees  of  acquirements  within  the 
church  itself.  The  word  "  perfection  '*  is  used  by  these  two 
writers  even  of  those  who  are  striving  toward  the  mark. 
Whereby  we  are  to  understand  that  the  perfection  meant  is 
not  that  which  is  reached  with  the  last  goal  of  life,  and  the 
completion  of  redemption.  Thus  these  witnesses  confirm 
the  position  assumed  above,  that  the  perfection  of  moral 
purpose  and  performance  must  be  represented  as  attainable, 
even  if  only  an  earnest  and  imremitting  effort  of  the  will  is 
to  be  excited.  But  Paul's  declaration  comes  unexpectedly 
upon  us,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  attain 
to  the  blessed  goal  of  divine  holiness  are  already  worthy  to 
be  called  perfect.  Here  is  a  really  surprising  idea  for  us 
Protestants.  The  surprise  cannot  at  first  be  counterbalanced 
even  by  our  confidence  in  the  apostle.  And  the  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  use,  or  misuse,  which  has  been 
made  through  many  centuries  of  the  distinction  between 
perfect  and  imperfect  Christians. 

By  means  of  this  distinction  it  was  that  monasticism 
appeared  to  be  justified,  and  rose  into  high  estimation.  But 
the  rejection  of  that  form  of  Christianity  is  so  closely  inte^ 
woven  with  the  Reformation  that  abhorrence  of  everything 
connected  with  the  monastic  sort  of  Christian  perfection, 
that  would-be  sort,  runs,  so  to  speak,  in  our  blood.  What 
wonder  is  it  that  we  extend  this  aversion  even  to  the  expres- 
sion which  the  apostle  uses.  Perfection  and  monastic  life 
had  become  synonymous.  But  Paul  certainly  did  not  use  th* 
word  in  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life. 

Monasticism  had  its  root  in  pre-Christian  religions ;  and 
the  expression  "  Christian  perfection  *'  was  not  appropriated 
by  monasticism  without  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  so  that  it  might  agree  with  non-Christian  customs. 
To  follow  this  out  here  woidd  be  too  long  a  digression. 
For  the  better  understanding  of  monasticism,  I  shall  men- 
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tion  just  one  reguktion  which  it  has  appropriated  from 
Christian  ethics.  James  expresses  this  in  the  rule  he  lays 
down,  that  we  should  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the 
world.  This  might  be  understood  to  mean  that  we  should 
withdraw  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  from  intercourse 
with  mankind,  and  that  we  should  especially  avoid  those 
conditions  of  society  which  give  rise  to  the  most  manifest 
temptations,  such  as  the  intercourse  between  Uie  sexes, 
the  struggle  for  riches  and  for  personal  honor.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  the  three  monastic  duties  were  imposed,  viz. 
the  rules  to  abstain  from  marriage  and  family  life,  from 
personal  possession  of  property,  and  from  all  that  self 
guidance  and  independence  which  belong  by  nature  to  every 
man;  moreover,  to  practise  instead  of  this  such  whole- 
hearted obedience  towards  superiors  as  to  regard  any  trans- 
gression of  their  injunctions  as  a  deadly  sin.  In  these  duties 
of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience  was  held  to  consist  that 
heavenly,  angel-like  life  which  was  the  aim  of  Christianity. 
But  it  had  to  be  admitted  that  the  ivhole  of  Christendom 
could  not  be  taken  into  cloisters.  There  was  no  help  for  it 
but  that  the  great  majority  of  Christians,  who  had  to  live  in 
a  state  of  imperfection,  should  try  to  counterbalance  the 
imperfection  of  their  life  in  the  world  by  means  of  periodical 
church  sacraments.  The  whole  structure  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  founded  on  this  gradation  of  perfect  and 
imperfect  Christians ;  so  that  the  former  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  by  dress  and  abode.  And  yet, 
however  much  monasticism  may  differ  from  worldly  life  in 
appearance,  the  world  and  its  temptations  cannot  be  shut 
out  by  cloister  walls  and  exercises  of  church  service.  History 
proves  that,  invariably,  after  a  short  time  the  discipline  of 
monastic  life  relaxes,  and  that  withdrawal  from  regular 
intercourse  with  society  and  flight  from  its  seducing  in- 
fluences lead  to  ruin  of  the  mind  and  paralysis  of  the  mental 
character.  For,  family  life,  the  effort  to  obtain  private 
property,  the  full  enjoyment  of  personal  honor  are  not  merely 
—  are  not  even  necessarily — occasions  to  sin;  they  are 
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rather  the  inevitable  conditions  of  morality  and  the  incite- 
ments to  it.  For  the  family  is  the  school  of  public  spirit, 
property  and  honor  are  the  supports  of  independence,  without 
which  nothing  can  be  contributed  to  the  general  good.  Those 
men  must  be  very  peculiarly  constituted  who  without  these 
conditions  of  life,  and  under  the  restrictions  of  monastic 
discipline,  remain  at  heart  true  and  kindly.  As  a  general 
rule,  men  inside  monastery  walls  do  not  become  more  perfect 
than  they  would  be  in  the  world,  but  less  perfect. 

Now,  how  were  the  Reformers  to  overthrow  the  claims  of 
this  sort  of  Christian  perfection  ?  Does  any  one  suppose 
that  the  mere  assertion  would  suflSce,  that  Christians  can 
never  get  beyond  imperfection  ?  Such  a  mere  denial,  even 
if  it  contain  the  greatest  truth,  is  never  enough  to  annul  a 
positive  preconceived  judgment.  A  controversy  can  never 
be  carried  on  by  a  simple  denial ;  victory  over  an  error  can 
only  be  gained  by  maintaining  the  truth  which  is  opposed  to 
the  error.  The  Reformers  were  induced,  in  consideration 
of  this,  to  recognize  a  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection ;  but 
they  had  to  give  to  the  term  a  different  signification,  so  that 
they  might  annul  that  false  classification  of  Christians  above 
described.  They  had  to  freight  the  expression  "  Christian 
perfection  "  with  such  a  meaning  that  it  could  be  applied  to 
the  every-day  performances  of  all  Christians.  Thus  it  was 
brought  back  from  the  monastic  misapplication  of  Paul's 
definition  to  the  sense  implied  in  our  Lord's  expression. 
Agreeably  with  this,  we  read  in  the  Augsburg  Confession: 
^'  Christian  perfection  consists  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in 
faith  grounded  on  Christ  that  God  is  gracious  to  us,  in  prayer 
to  God  in  the  sure  expectation  of  his  help  in  all  our  under- 
takings in  our  calling,  as  well  as  in  diligence  in  good  works 
in  the  service  of  our  calling.  In  these  things  consists  true 
perfection  and  true  service  of  God,  not  in  celibacy,  in 
begging,  or  in  dirty  clothes."  To  supplement  this  I  shall 
take  a  sentence  from  Luther's  work  on  Monastic  Vows: 
"The  condition  of  perfection  consists  herein,  that  a  man 
should  in  strong  faith  despise  death  and  life,  fame,  and  Uie 
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whole  world,  and  that  he  should  be  serviceable  to  all  in 
ardent  love.  But  scarcely  can  men  be  foimd  who  cling  more 
to  life  and  fame,  who  are  more  devoid  of  faith,  who  shun 
death  with  greater  vehemence,  than  those  who  are  most 
monkish."  Let  me  now  ask  you  to  group  these  thoughts 
a  little  more  systematically  in  your  minds,  and  to  combine 
'  reverence  for  God'  and  *  trust  in  him '  into  the  one  idea  of 
^  humility.'  Substitute  also  ^  faith  in  God  and  submission  to 
his  providence '  for  '  the  expectation  of  God's  help  and  the 
contempt  of  death  and  the  world.'  Add  to  these  supplication 
and  thanks  to  God  in  prayer ;  and  lastly,  faithfulness  to  the 
public  demands  of  morality.  Ohristian  perfection  consists 
in  these  performances,  which  are  the  duty  of  every  man. 
If  gradations  in  the  amount  of  performance  by  different  men 
be  perceived,  we  must  not  for  that  reason  form  classes  of 
men,  some  perfect,  some  imperfect.  These  differences  only 
correspond  to  the  law  of  growth,  that  one  is  nearer  to  the 
end  than  another. 

But  consider,  now,  what  we  may  legitimately  and  usefully 
designate  as  perfection  —  legitimately,  i.e.  in  strict  accordance 
with  Christian  usage  as  that  usage  is  exhibited  in  the  evidence 
above  cited.  Certainly,  in  any  case,  it  must  be  something 
which  is  compatible  with  the  essential  nature  of  man ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  must  be  compatible  with  a  nature  which  is  created, 
limited,  continually  developing  or  growing,  which  is  never 
done  working,  which  never  comes  to  be  equal  to  God.  But  it 
must  be  something  which  can  be  compared  with  that  perfection 
in  God  which  is  manifested  in  goodness  towards  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  Perfection  such  as  our  Lord  Jesus,  the  apostles 
Paul  and  James  prescribe  and  declare  to  be  possible  means 
that  a  Christian  —  each  Christian  —  be  or  become  a  complete 
thing,  after  his  peculiar  kind,  in  the  sphere  of  religious  faith 
and  moral  action.  This  destination  of  each  soul  to  a  com- 
pleteness in  his  kind  is  so  necessarily  bound  up  with  the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  that  Christianity 
cannot  be  fully  understood  and  propagated  if  the  doctrine 
of  Christian  perfection  be  put  under  a  bushel.    For  this 
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doctrine  brings  the  answer  to  the  question  which  has  been 
put  in  all  previous  religions ;  it  lifts  from  the  heart  ilie 
weight  which  is  felt  in  all  religions,  solves  the  contradiction 
in  which  man  by  nature  finds  himself ;  namely,  that  he  is 
but  a  little  fragment  of  the  world,  and  yet  is  also  as  a  spirit 
an  image  of  Gk)d,  that  as  this  latter  he  has  a  value  quite 
different  from  that  of  all  nature  —  with  which  nature,  how- 
ever, he  shares  ilie  fate  of  belonging  to  the  world.  For  what 
else  do  men  strive  after  in  heathen  religions  but  to  fill  up 
what  is  lacking  in  themselves  by  a  fellowship  with  the  divine 
life,  seeking  to  have  fellowship  which  shall  be  effectual  for 
themselves  by  means  of  the  acts  of  divine  worship  ?  [Note, 
also,  the  Roman  Catholic  mass  as  illustration  of  tiiis]. 

This  striving  after  completion  through  God  is  the  universal 
expression  of  the  need  of  having  in  one's  self  such  value  as 
only  a  complete  thing  can  have ;  and  a  man  wants  to  be  sure 
he  has  such  value,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  knowledge 
that  naturally  he  occupies  a  pitiful  place,  being  only  a  frag- 
ment of  the  world.  The  spirit  of  man  seeks  an  assurance 
that  what  is  wanting  in  him  will  be  made  up ;  he  seeks  it  in 
his  conception  of  God,  in  subjection  to  God,  in  service  of 
God,  in  the  feeling  that  Gk>d  is  near.  In  this  sense  religion 
is  a  law  of  the  human  spirit.  But  heathen  religions,  of 
whatsoever  form,  do  not  reach  what  is  desired.  For,  since 
in  all  of  these  relipons  the  idea  of  Gk)d  is  not  clearly  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  world  and  its  parts;  since  the 
belief  in  different  gods  is  intimately  interwoven  with  a  con- 
ception of  nature  as  not  essentially  one  (but  rather  a  complex 
of  essentially  different  parts,  perhaps  discordant  parts,  per- 
haps elements  controlled  and  moved  by  entirely  independent 
principles), — since  these  things  are  so,  therefore,  the  heathen 
idea  of  God  is  itself  too  devoid  of  the  character  of  one  single 
whole,  for  humanity's  yearning  after  a  completion  from  above 
to  be  satisfied  by  that  idea.  But  in  Ohristianity  this  com- 
pletion is  guaranteed  to  us ;  and  thus  Christianity  is  not 
merely  the  perfect  kind  of  religion  as  distinguished  from 
some  other  things  which  are  imperfect  kinds  of  religion,  and 
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yet  are  really  religions ;  but  Christianity  is  itself  the  real 
religion.  Ordinarily  men  seldom  make  clear  to  themselves 
the  fact  that  their  idea  of  what  the  world  is,  what  the  world 
as  a  whole  is,  has  a  solely  religious  origin.  That  the  multi- 
tude of  phenomena  in  the  imiverse,  which  we  can  never  count 
or  completely  investigate,  forms  one  whole ;  forms  such  a 
unity  that  the  law-abiding  interdependence  of  all  the  parts  is 
controlled  by  one  purpose,  —  this  thought  we  obtain  neither 
by  ordinary  experience  nor  by  scientific  investigation.  We 
believe  that  the  world  is  a  whole  in  this  sense.  And  this 
belief  is  not  a  mere  opinion  adopted  at  arbitrary  pleasure, 
which  it  is  possible  to  change  ;  but  we  have  full  confidence 
that  the  world  is  one  whole,  and  in  the  most  important 
affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  most  insignificant  things  of  our  life 
we  regulate  everything  by  this  belief. 

This  conception  of  the  world  and  this  belief  that  the  world 
is  essentially  one  whole  has  its  origin  always  in  a  religious 
tendency  and  a  religious  need,  as  well  when  itself  and  its 
origin  are  to  be  used  in  scientific  discussion  of  the  subject,  as 
at  any  other  time.  This  is  the  case,  even  although  we  be 
unconscious  of  it,  and  so  seek  an  explanation  of  cosmogony 
without  the  thought  of  Ood.^  But  the  clear  and  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  world  as  one  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Chris- 
tian theory  of  the  world.  This  clear  and  distinct  conception 
is  not  the  result  of  the  one  factor  only,  viz.  of  the  belief  in  a 
God  spiritual,  free  as  respects  nature,  and  almighty;  but 
along  with  this  works,  as  another  factor,  the  estimate  which 
Jesus  gave  of  a  human  being,  his  rule,  namely,  of  self-esti- 
mation, that  the  life  of  a  single  man  has  a  higher  value  than 
the  whole  world,  Mid  that  this  is  seen  to  be  true  when  we 
consider  a  life  which  is  regulated  according  to  the  Christian 
standard.  It  profiteth  a  man  nothing  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  life ;  for  nothing,  not  even  the  whole 
world,  is  a  compensation,  an  equivalent  for  it.    But  it  is  to 

1  The  phjsicist's  belief  that  the  same  laws  of  gravitation,  of  chemical  combi- 
nation, of  the  action  of  light,  etc,  hold  good  at  all  points  of  the  nniyene,  no 
matter  whither  he  point  his  telescope  and  spectrom,  is  a  case  of  this  kind.  How 
does  be  know  they  hold  good?  He  belieres  it.  That  belief  has  a  religions 
origin,  strictly  so-called. 
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be  borne  carefully  in  mind  that  this  assertion  must  be  tested 
by  a  case  of  life  within  the  moral  kingdom  of  Qod,  in  the 
service  of  Jesus.  The  place  to  see  that  the  whole  world  is 
of  less  value  than  a  soul  is  the  development  of  that  soul  in 
character  while  it  fulfils  the  almost  more  than  natural  task 
of  religious  faith  and  moral  dealing.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the 
saying  of  Jesus  is  seen  to  be  true,  that  whosoever  will  pre- 
serve his  life, —  as  a  member  of  the  world, —  shall  lose  it ; 
and  whosoever,  —  in  his  service,  —  even  loseth  his  life  shall, 
by  that  very  means,  save  it.^ 

Thus  the  conception  of  the  world  as  one  is  established  on 
two  foundations.  One  is  belief  in  the  one  divine  Creator. 
The  other  is  the  estimate  of  the  spiritual  object  of  our  life  as 
something  of  more  value  than  that  great  complex  unit, 
the  whole  world ;  of  more  value  than  this  combination  of 
manifold  natural  agencies  acting  and  reacting  on  one  another, 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  stand,  but  whose  extent  we  cannot 
know,  and  whose  innumerable,  yet  regular,  modes  of  inter- 
connection we  can  never  fully  comprehend.  This  is  the  only 
complete  view  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  furnished  by  Christi- 
anity. I  must  add  that  those  who  think  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  without  taking  God  into  consideration  at  all,  do  not 
for  all  that  get  free  of  Christianity.  For  in  their  case  the 
belief  in  the  law-abiding  arrangement  of  the  world  rests  on 
an  actual  valuation  of  their  own  spiritual  life  as  something 
better  than  all  the  world  together.^    Those,  then,  who  scorn 

^  Considering  the  mere  physical  possessions,  for  example,  as  of  first  impor- 
tance he  will  lose  his  life.  For  these  are  not  of  more  valne  than  other  physical 
things  in  the  world,  and  so  shall  not  by  any  means  be  preserved.  Onlj  the 
spirit  is  of  more  ralne.  Bnt  the  worldly  man  does  not  care  for  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  lives  in  the  spirit,  like  Christ,  may  lose  his  body,  bat  never 
loses  real  life. 

^  This  is  the  case  with  the  physicist  above  cited.  His  belief  that  the  worid  is 
one  rests  partly  on  belief  that  there  is  one  first  cause,  and  partly  on  a  belief  that 
he  is  of  more  value  than  all  nature.  His  reason  and  its  judgments  are  not  to  be 
set  aside  for  anything  in  all  nature.  More,  he  cannot  believe  that  perhaps  xhewe 
is  in  the  universe  some  cause  altogether  and  essentially  unlike  all  that  he  yet 
knows, which  may  run  counter  to  all  his  calculations  and  overwhelm  him  forever. 
No,  he  is  sure  his  calculations  are  correct,  and  he  acts  on  them.  This  even  the 
fimatical  physiologist  did,  who  professed  that  he  and  an  oyster  were  alike  wortln 
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to  sail  through  life  on  the  bark  of  Christian  philosophy  and 
Christian  self-estimation,  nevertheless  ride  on  a  plank  which 
has  been  borrowed  from  that  bark.  Their  self-consciousness 
implied  in  their  cognition,  their  action,  their  claim  to  any 
peculiar  honor  regulates  itself,  silently,  and  without  their 
noticing  the  fact,  according  to  the  knowledge  which  no  one 
used  or  possessed  before  Christ  came,  viz.  that  the  whole 
world  is  no  equivalent  for  the  spiritual  life  of  a  man. 

Therefore,  since  we  who  are  Christians  each  distinguish 
our  personal  worth  from  that  of  the  whole  world,  it  is  our 
task  as  Christians  to  become  each  in  his  own  kind  a  complete 
whole.  And  this  task  is  possible,  because,  and  only  because, 
by  that  belief  which  we  have  in  God  we  are  made  able  to 
comprehend  the  world  as  a  whole,  even  while  we  cannot 
know  or  imagine  to  ourselves  all  its  parts.  Therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  Christianity  that  it  lay  on  us  the  task  of  perfec- 
tion in  religious  and  moral  life ;  perfection,  namely,  in  the 
sense  which  we  have  justified.  Without  this  practical  cul- 
mination of  the  system  Christianity  would  be  incomplete. 

But  why  does  the  task  of  Christian  perfection  lie  just  in 
those  sorts  of  religious  faith  and  moral  action  which  have 
been  described  above  (p.  6S5)  ?  Let  us  test  them.  The  sim- 
plest to  understand  is,  we  may  say,  faithfulness  to  the  partic- 
ular proper  calling  in  which  each  man  finds  himself  placed. 
We  overlook  entirely  the  necessary  condition  of  a  calling,  if 
the  imperfection  of  our  good  works  in  comparison  with  what 
seems  required  by  the  general  moral  law,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  always  to  be  reckoned  as  guilt,  as 
a  result  of  sin.  And  yet  that  general  law,  as  it  is  often  un- 
derstood, does  necessarily  count  on  our  being  imperfect, 
whether  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  sinners  or  not.  For 
the  general  moral  law  includes,  that  is,  it  lays  on  us  obliga- 
tion to  perform,  good  works  in  every  one  of  all  the  possible 
directions  in  which  there  is  good  work  to  be  performed.    It 

less  parts  of  a  great  machine  which  might  utterly  crash  oat  hoth.  For  he  never 
lat  down  to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  an  oyster,  bat  he  rained  his  own  opinions, 
•o  highly  as  to  print  them  and  deliver  them,  and  to  call  himself  a  teacher  of 
wisdom. 
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follows  that  the  good  works  binding  on  a  man  are  an  infinite 
series ;  and  not  only  so,  but  are  in  each  moment  so  numerous, 
rather  so  innumerable,  that  they  reach  beyond  the  bounds  of 
space.  The  actual  meaning  of  that  ^ena^oZ  moral  law  is,  ap- 
parently, that  every  man  ought  in  every  moment  of  life  to 
accomplish  good  in  every  relation  of  life  which  can  be  counted. 
But  in  the  attempt  to  do  this  a  man  would  be  torn  asunder, 
separated  into  coimtless  fragments,  ruined*  Therefore  the  im- 
perfection with  which  we  charge  ourselves  in  view  of  this  law, 
may  have  nothing  in  common  with  sin.  The  imperfection  we 
fancy  we  have  is  rather  to  be  justly  charged  to  the  faulty 
conception  of  our  duty.  The  task  is  an  impossible  one.  If 
this  fact  is  not  generally  taken  into  account,  the  reason  is 
that  the  true  limits  are  tacitly  drawn.  These  limits  ought 
to  be  publicly  set  forth.  The  matter  must  be  set  right.  We 
do  tacitly  limit  the  obligation  laid  on  us  by  the  general  moral 
law  to  particular  fields  of  action,  namely,  to  the  particular 
callings  in  which  we  cure  to  perform,  not  good  works,  but  a 
connected,  harmonious  life-work ;  and  we  regard  that  life- 
work  as  a  whole,  having  its  particular  value  as  such,  even 
although  we  do  say  that  we  ought  to  perform  more  in  our 
calling  than  we  ever  do  accomplish.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  every  sensible  man  tacitly  lunits  and  adjusts  the  in- 
finite and  impractical  obligation  to  all  good  works  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  But  this  limitation  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  in  our  public  statements  of  Christian  doctrine,  so  that 
we  may  also  limit  our  confession  of  imperfection.  Otherwise, 
the  idea  of  imperfection  tends  to  frighten  men  from  working 
out,  each  in  his  special  calling,  a  connected  result,  or  life- 
work  having  its  own  peculiar  worth,  and  from  becoming  a 
being  complete  after  his  own  kind.  But  is  this  limitation  at 
all  authorized  by  the  principles  of  Christianity?  Has  it 
anything  in  common  therewith  ?  I  might  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  apostle  Paul  has  in  a  sense  sanctified  our  civil 
callings,  by  saying  that  we  are  to  abide  in  those  callings  in 
which  the  Christian  call  has  found  us.  Further,  he  says  no 
one  in  the  Christian  community  shall  claim  support  who  does 
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not  work.  Lastly,  lie  not  only  charges  every  man  to  think 
of  himself  according  as  he  brings  some  work  to  completion, 
but  he  also  judges  himself,  estimates  himself,  by  the  fact  that 
by  the  prosecution  of  his  calling  he  has  accomplished  a  work 
which  will  st$md  the  test  of  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  and 
which  is  the  pledge  of  his  salvation.  Of  course  the  apostle 
might  have  obtained  these  thoughts  in  some  source  outside 
of  Christianity,  and  then  merely  have  incorporated  them 
therewith  to  secure  an  interest  in  them.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
they  spring  directly  out  of  the  Christian  view  of  men's  moral 
relations  to  one  another.  All  those  moral  arrangements, 
which  Christianity  finds  already  existing  among  men  when 
it  comes  to  them,  viz.  family,  position,  nationality,  concern 
only  certain  parts  of  our  spiritual  relationship  to  one  another, 
parts,  namely,  which  are  based  on  natural  relationship. 
And  so  in  these  parts  of  our  spiritual  relationship  we  are 
connected  only  with  portions  of  the  human  race,  not  with 
every  individual.  For  these  two  reasons,  moreover,  the 
natural  basis  of  relationship,  and  the  limited  range  of  the 
same,  the  most  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  one's  own  family, 
one's  own  rank,  one's  own  people  may  be  threaded  through 
and  through  with  egoistic  motives.  But  the  great  task  set 
for  accomplishment  by  ttie  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  law  of 
universal  charity  enjoin  on  us  an  all-comprehending  union  of 
men,  something  above  mere  natural  union.  And  yet  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  of  necessity  give  up  our  family, 
our  rank,  and  our  people,  in  order  to  serve  men  simply  as 
such — our  neighbors,  forsooth,  in  Asia  or  Africa.  We  have 
rather  as  Christians  to  serve  our  relations,  our  fellows  in 
rank,  our  fellow-citizens,  just  as  before,  but  not  now  merely 
because  they  are  imited  to  us  by  that  particular  tie,  but 
because  they  are  the  men  in  the  special  mutual  relationship 
with  us ;  standing  in  the  natural  and  particular  relation  to 
us,  we  prize  and  love  them  as  men.  We  prize  the  whole  of 
mankind,  we  prize  each  part  of  mankind  for  the  special  place 
in  mankind  which  it  is  fitted  to  fill,  therefore  we  prize  these 
particular  members,  these  men  our  relations,  as  the  men 
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who  in  these  places  help  to  make  mankind  complete.  We 
love  them  as  such.  Then,  too,  when  we  do  this,  shall  we 
overcome  the  danger  connected  with  family  spirit,  with  class  ^ 
interest,  and  with  patriotism.  Then  shall  we  be  able  in  all 
cases  to  feel  an  interest  in  every  man  as  such,  however  dis- 
tant, and  to  render  him  our  service.  The  general  can  be 
realized  only  in  the  particular ;  every  genus  in  nature  has 
existence  only  in  its  species.  Thus  the  Christian  rule  of 
morally  right  action  is  this:  that  we  ennoble  all  specific 
relationships  of  natural  attachment  by  our  generic  readiness 
to  love  all  men  as  such,  and  that  we  thus  elevate  these  re- 
lationships above  nature  into  the  rule  of  the  spirit.  There- 
fore as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Christian  law  proclaimed 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  curises  directly  the  obligation 
to  have  a  proper  calling,  and  to  esteem  the  same  as  the 
regular  sphere  of  the  efforts  we  are  to  put  forth  for  the 
general  good.  So  the  obligation  to  work  and  to  persevere 
in  a  regular  calling  which  Paul  preaches  is  explained  at  once 
by  the  final  aim  of  Christianity,  the  all-comprehcQding  broth- 
erhood of  men ;  for  in  the  special  field  of  his  regular  occupa- 
tion, every  man  is  to  work  not  merely  for  his  own  interest, 
but  also  in  the  widest  sense  for  the  interest  of  all. 

Finally,  the  Christian  law  requires  that,  in  addition,  we 
seek  in  faithful  devotion  to  our  individual  proper  callings, 
whether  these  seem  grand  or  small,  to  make  our  lifework  a 
perfect,  a  complete  one.  Now,  that  is  a  whole,  which  having 
many  parts,  has  these  parts  all  subordinated  to  one  conmion 
aim,  and  connected  together  as  members  of  iliat  whole  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  the  particular  assemblage  of  parts.  A  man's 
lifework  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole  if  his  labor  in  his  par- 
ticular calling  is  directed  to  the  common  weal  of  the  human 
race ;  and  it  will  be  proved  to  be  a  whole  if  he  possess  that 
perfectly  justifiable  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  which,  as  Paul 
testifies,  comes  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  life-work.  It 
is  a  universal  experience  that  whoever  undertakes  no  voca- 
tion, not  only  does  nothing  for  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity, but  also  suffers  damage  in  his  moral  character.    It 
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is  an  equally  common  experience  that  he  who  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  his  own  vocation,  but  expects  he  will  accom- 
plish more  by  dabbling  also  in  many  other  sorts  of  work, 
becomes  just  so  much  the  more  incapable  of  fulfilling  his 
own  calling.  Of  course,  in  the  various  relations  of  life  we 
are  obliged,  times  without  number,  to  step  beyond  the  bounds 
of  our  own  callings,  but  in  these  cases  we  follow  the  path  of 
strict  duty,  judging  that  it  is  our  calling  to  follow  in  these 
cases  the  principle  of  general  willingness  to  serve.  But  pub- 
lic opinion  condemns  quite  rightly  a  man's  interference  in 
other  people's  affairs  when  the  man,  judged  by  his  perform- 
ances in  his  own  calling,  has  evidently  not  yet  acquired  the 
ability  to  give  counsel  in  another  province.  Tlierefore,  the 
Augsburg  Oonfession  states  a  valuable  truth  when  it  says 
that  one  part  of  Christian  perfection  is  the  sure  expectation 
of  Gbd's  help  in  all  undertakings  in  our  own  caJMng. 

And  so  our  attention  is  turned  to  a  consideration  of  the 
other  group  of  manifestations  of  Christian  perfection,  namely, 
humility,  trust  in  God's  providence,  patience  under  all  the 
hinderances  and  sufferings  of  life,  and  finally,  prayer.  These 
things  represent  the  possible  religious  perfection,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  perfection  possible  in  work  in  a  calling. 
They  are  so  constituted  that  no  one  can  appear  without 
the  others.  They  are  the  different  manifestations  of  relig- 
ious assurance  of  reconciliation  with  God  through  Christ. 
The  Augsburg  Confession,  as  it  helped  us  above,  gives  also  an 
intimation  of  this  connection  in  the  words,  "  He  who  knows 
that  the  Father  is  gracious  to  him  through  Christ  recognizes 
God  aright,  and  knows  that  God  cares  for  him,  and  he  prays 
to  God."  The  thought  has  been  worked  out  in  exhaustive 
detail  in  Luther's  treatise  on  Christian  freedom.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  sentence  just  quoted  stand  in  such  relation  to 
one  another  that  their  order  may  be  inverted.  Thus  we 
may  say,  that  whosoever  trusts,  in  all  situations  of  life,  that 
God  cares  for  him,  and  therefore  cries  to  God  for  help,  gives 
thereby  evidence  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  grace,  that  he  is 
reconciled  to  God  through  Christ.     Belief  in  God's  provi- 
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dence,  that  is,  that  all  evil,  as  well  as  all  good,  is  ordained 
with  a  well-arranged  design  for  our  education,  is  certainly 
not  an  outgrowth  of  observation  of  the  world,  certainly  not 
a  product  of  science  of  any  kind,  certainly  not  a  fruit  of  the 
so-called  natural  religion.  But  belief  in  that  providence 
is  certainly  produced  by  the  religion  of  reconciliation.  If  a 
soul  accept  and  cleave  to  that  religion,  then  that  soul  will 
certainly  believe  in  that  providence.  Whoever  preaches  the 
reconciliation  will  of  necessity  preach  belief  in  the  provi- 
dence. That  belief  is  the  distinctively  peculiar  test  of  that 
religion.  Ordinary  observation  shows  us  only  that  in  tiie 
world  and  in  our  lot  there  appears  at  one  time  what  has 
a  good  purpose,  but  at  another  what  has  no  good  purpose, 
or  a  bad  one.  Scientific  knowledge  of  the  world  does  not 
bring  us  any  farther.  The  so-called  natural  religion  is  a 
mere  fancy.  There  is  only  positive  religion ;  and  that  which 
theologians  tell  us  is  natural  religion  consists  always  of  con- 
victions of  thoroughly  positive  origin.^  We  have  become 
accustomed  to  them,  and  have  forgotten  their  source.  The 
Reformers  knew  better.  It  is  from  the  special  promise  of 
grace  that  Luther  infers  there  will  be  a  readiness  in  the 
believer  to  submit  to  God's  will  in  all  things,  to  hallow  his 
name,  and  to  follow  (rod's  guidance  in  whatever  way  C^od 
pleases.  These  are  Luther's  words :  "  Trusting  in  his 
promises  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  true,  just,  and  wise  God 
will  guide  and  care  for  all  things  in  the  very  best  way." 
Calvin  says :  "  Whoever  is  firmly  convinced  that  God  is  the 
gracious  and  kind  Father  expects  everything  from  his  good 
pleasure ;  and,  in  assurance  of  salvation,  rises  up  manfully 
against  death  and  the  devil."    And  this  is  only  the  echo  of 

^  For  example,  the  doctrine  that  Qod  is  loTe  is  not  a  prodnct  of  natural  reli- 
gion. It  cannot  be  called  a  fhiit  of  obsenration  or  of  reasoning.  Praj  who  hma 
obserred  all  the  possible  cases  of  God's  work  which  wonld  haTe  to  be  obserred, 
if  obsenration  were  to  be  the  method  of  proof?  Were  I  to  claim  I  had 
obseryed  all  cases  wonld  yon,  could  yon,  test  all  mj  obserrations  ?  No.  I  may 
propose  the  doctrine,  and  yon  may  tmst  it,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  resolt  so  Ikr 
as  yon  go,  and  thus  the  doctrine  is  merely  a  posited  one.  It  has  only  pocitiTe 
origin. 
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the  grand  assurance  which  Paul  speaks  out,  when  he  is 
opposing  the  attempts  to  make  the  community  of  Christians 
split  over  the  question  of  the  authority  of  different  teachers, 
and  when  he  seeks  to  save  them  from  entanglement  in  belief 
in  an  essentially  plural  origin  of  the  world.  Says  he,  "  Let 
no  man  glory  in  men."  Let  no  one  make  men  the  ground 
of  his  confidence  or  the  source  of  his  spiritual  life.  "  For 
all  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas, 
or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things 
to  come ;  all  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's."  "  Even  so  nothing  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God  which  is  manifest  in  Christ,  neither  life  nor  death,  neither 
things  present  nor  things  to  come,  neither  high  nor  low." 
The  poet  of  the  old  covenant  knew  this  also  in  his  measure : 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  question  after  besides  thee.  Should  both  my  flesh 
and  my  heart  fail,  yet  (Jod  is  ever  the  strength  of  my  heart 
and  my  portion.  Near  to  God  do  I  find  my  best  good.  I 
have  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord,  that  I  may  declare  all  thy 
deeds." 

It  is  certain  that  we  are  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
independence,  if  we  consider  only  our  natural  existence  as 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  the  action  and  reaction  of 
all  the  parts  thereof.  We  are  exposed  to  all  possible  restric- 
tions of  our  freedom,  endangered  by  all  possible  evils  of  na- 
ture and  of  human  society.  These  evils  are  innumerable ; 
and  in  their  pressure  against  us  is  seen  the  pressure  of  the 
whole  world  against  us.  Where,  then,  shall  we  rest  our  self- 
assurance,  that  nevertheless  we  are  not  as  a  worm  that 
writhes  ?  Not  on  our  mental  gifts,  for  they  may  deteriorate ; 
nor  on  our  good  intentions,  for  they  may  become  corrupt ; 
nor  yet  on  knowledge  that  if  we  are  crushed  by  the  machine 
of  the  world,  that  cannot  be  helped,  the  crushing  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  for  to  accept  that  is  to  renounce  our  self-assur- 
ance itself  and  our  nobility.  There  is  no  other  way  out  of 
the  diflBculty  for  the  man  who  feels  that  he  is  exalted  al)0ve 
the  world  by  his  likeness  to  God,  than  to  take  that  likeness 
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to  God  in  thorough  earnest.  We  must  give  ourselveB  up  to 
entire  dependence  on  God,  take  refuge  therein,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  constant  dependence  of  our  natural  exist- 
ence, in  order  to  make  ourselves  sure  of  attaining  our  high 
destiny,  sure  that  the  whole  world  is  no  eqaivalent  for  oar 
life ;  that  as  spirits  which  are  persons  each  one  of  us  is  a 
complete  whole,  and  ranks  in  value  above  the  world.  The 
revelation  of  himself  which  God  makes  to  us  in  his  Son 
offers  us  the  assurance  of  this  herein,  that  that  Son  recon- 
ciles us  his  followers  with  God.  That  is,  the  revelation  im- 
presses us  with  the  certainty  that  our  weakness  does  not 
make  us  too  contemptible,  our  dependence  on  the  world, 
which  we  feel  when  we  sin,  does  not  make  us  too  despicable, 
to  trust  God  as  our  Father,  to  come  near  to  him,  to  lean  on 
him  humbly,  and  so  experience  that  to  tliose  who  love  God 
all  things  work  together  for  good. 

Having  then  this  certainty,  we  find  we  have  arising  out  of 
it  a  religious  perfection  ;  that  is,  each  is  able  to  lift  himself 
up  conscious  that  he  is  a  complete  individual ;  yes,  complete 
and  indestructible,  and  set  higher  than  the  world.  The  world 
is  beneath  him.  We  trust  in  Ctod's  help,  protection,  and 
education,  although  we  do  not  distinctly  see  how  and  whither 
our  life  is  being  guided.  "Unsearchable  are  God's  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out."  Even  when  men 
come  to  see  how  events  in  their  lives  have  fitted  together,  as 
they  look  back  on  these  events  in  the  past,  they  can  least  of 
all  boast  that  they  know  exactly  what  part  of  their  way  was 
the  result  of  God's  will,  and  what  the  consequences  of  other 
men's  sin.  But  neither  this  limitation  of  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  past,  nor  the  narrow  bounds  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  future  will  lessen  our  confidence  in  God.  Neither  will 
contradict  our  consciousness  of  our  own  worth,  which  comes 
to  us  simultaneously  with  our  confidence  in  God ;  for  it  is 
not  the  clear  and  exhaustive  perceptions  which  exert  the 
greatest  influence  on  human  conduct.  It  is  rather  the  in- 
definite ideas,  those  which  insinuate  themselves  into  the  feel- 
ings and  the  will,  which  excite  the  emotions,  and  which  work 
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in  us  alongside  of  our  definitely  calculated  purposes,  moving 
us  indeed  mightily,  while  they  seem  to  play  about  the  definite 
threads  of  our  thought  as  an  expression  of  that  secret  rela- 
tionship of  part  to  part  in  our  spiritual  existence  which  we 
ourselves  cannot  penetrate.  We  need  not  expect  to  alter 
this  fact  by  the  steady  exercise  of  our  powers  of  comprehen- 
sion. Indeed,  the  scientific  thinker  needs  above  all  others 
support  from  his  disposition,  his  spiritual  temper,  and  the 
state  of  that  disposition  is  always  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  eflfect  of  these  indefinite  ideas  on  the  feelings  and  will. 
The  scientific  thinker  needs  this  help,  and  can  never  reach  a 
point  in  his  culture  where  he  can  do  without  it,  or  supply  its 
place  by  something  else.  The  spiritual  temper  is  quite  in- 
different to  clear  perceptions  ;  being  thus  indifferent  it  never- 
theless claims  a  control  over  the  feelings  and  the  will,  puts 
them  in  connection  the  one  with  the  other,  and  manifests 
itself  peculiarly  in  the  emotions.  The  disposition,  the  tem- 
per of  mind  is  thus  the  home  where  trust  in  God  may  rule, 
where  humility  may  govern. 

This  religious  virtue,  humility,  may  be  directly  termed  the 
disposition  to  depend  on  God.  There  are,  indeed,  expressed 
by  it  both  a  distinct  purpose  of  submission  to  God  and  also  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  and  bliss ;  but,  although  it  thus  consists 
in  part  of  a  purpose,  yet  the  texture  of  humility  is  so  delicate 
that  the  garment  threatens  to  be  torn  if  we  make  a  stern 
resolve  to  have  it,  or  try  to  prove  its  existence  by  a  process 
of  reflection.  "  Humility,"  says  Christian  Scriver,  "  is  like 
the  eye,  which  sees  everything  except  itself." 

Side  by  side  with  humility,  and  like  it,  stands  the  other 
religious  virtue,  patience.  Patience  is  exercised  towards  the 
world,  as  humility  is  towards  God.  But  they  must  go  hand 
in  hand ;  for  every  religion  produces  a  relation  to  the  world 
corresponding  to  the  doctrine  pi  that  particular  religion  con- 
cerning relationship  to  God.  Thus  patience  means  that,  in 
humble  submission  to  God's  guidance,  we  obtain  freedom 
from  the  mastery  of  the  world  —  of  its  aids,  as  well  as  its 
hinderances.    True,  this  is  the  meaning  of  patience  in  all 
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cases,  even  where  it  occurs  quite  unconnected  with  a  religious 
cause ;  but  its  significance  in  the  Christian  religion  is  that  in 
the  Ohristian's  view  of  the  world  patience  is  the  necessary, 
the  consistent  behavior — consistent  with  the  very  central 
essence  of  Christianity,  flowing  out  of  the  peculiar  principle 
thereof.  There  is  no  reason  why  patience  should  be  held  to 
be  more  severely  tested  by  the  hinderances  and  troubles  of 
life  than  by  life's  good  fortunes.  In  times  of  happiness  it  is 
necessary  to  show  forth  our  freedcHn  by  patience,  so  that 
on  a  change  of  fortune  we  may  not  be  suddenly  overtaken  by 
an  outbreak  of  our  own  impatience.  Such  patience  —  that 
bearing  of  the  soul  which  stands  even  this  severe  test — 
proves  its  connection  with  humility  hereby,  that  it  also  is  not 
to  be  obtained  perforce  by  a  single  decision  of  the  will.  It 
is  a  virtue  that  must  be  gradually  gained,  and  thus,  like 
humility,  it  belongs  to  the  disposition.  Do  we  wish  to  acquire 
patience  ?  Then  we  must  exercise  perfection  in  every  kind 
thereof,  especially  in  the  faithful  fulfilling  of  our  calling. 
To  this  end  prayer,  too,  must  be  exercised.  Melanchthon 
and  Calvin  define  prayer  as  a  direct  consequence  of  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  consisting  in  the  recognition  of  his  provir 
dence,  that  is,  that  he  guides  in  general  and  in  particular 
the  affairs  of  every  man.  Therefore  are  its  contents,  under 
all  circumstances,  thanks  to  God,  praise,  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  favor.  Prayer  is  simply  a  definite  expression  of 
these  three  things,  spoken  aloud  in  order  that  we  may  set  its 
contents  distinctly  before  our  minds,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  join  with  others  therein.  The  request  for  bestowal 
of  good  things  and  for  fulfilment  of  wishes  is  a  merely 
subordinate  part  of  thanks.  Were  it  not  so,  we  could  easily 
fall  into  the  danger  of  making  unrighteous  and  selfish 
requests.  "  In  every  prayer,"  says  Paul, "  let  your  request 
be  made  known  before  God  with  thanksgiving.  Bejoice 
evermore ;  pray  without  ceasing ;  in  everything  give  thanks, 
for  that  is  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus."  By  this 
means  that  prevailing  spirit  of  joy  is  proved  to  be  present  and 
is  maintained  which  we  are  exhorted  by  the  men  of  the  New 
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Testament  to  possess  in  all  circumstances,  even  amid  the 
sufferings  and  distresses  of  life.  Yes,  they  demand  this  of 
US.  But  joy  is  the  feeling  of  completeness.  Joy  could  npt 
be  commended  as  the  steady  companion  of  Christian  life, 
unless  the  Christian  religion  brought  men  to  have  the  value 
of  complete  spiritual  beings,  brought  them  to  be  each  one 
in  his  spiritual  existence  a  complete,  a  perfect  whole,  each 
one  worth  more  than  the  whole  world. 

And  now  we  can  see  how  this  truth  is  reconciled  with  that 
confession  which  comes  so  readily  to  our  lips,  so  much 
more  readily  than  does  the  doctrine  we  have  traced.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  in  our  work  we  always  leave 
something  undone;  we  never  reach  the  limit  of  our  work 
—  the  point  wherp  it  would  be  complete  in  the  sense  that 
we  might  then  fold  our  hands  in  our  bosom.  No,  in  this 
sense  we  are  certainly  never  done,  not  even  when  we  have 
a  justifiable  feeling  of  possessing  a  completeness  in  our 
soul,  of  having  gained  a  character,  of  being  able  to  con- 
tribute a  calling  and  the  work  thereof  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  But  a  thing  that  is  complete  remains  complete 
after  its  kind,  whether  it  be  something  large  or  some- 
thing small.  There  is  within  us,  necessarily,  an  impulse 
to  go  on  obtaining  a  wider  and  ever  wider  sphere  for  our 
influence.  Whoever  prematurely  gives  up  the  effort  to 
obtain  this  will  find  that  he  cannot  remain  sure  of  the 
healthiness,  the  value  of  his  own  peculiar  influence.  This 
impulse  to  an  increase  of  sphere  is  necessary  in  us,  as  well 
as  is  the  possibility  of  rendering  complete  service  in  any  one 
sphere.  With  the  yearning  and  labor  for  the  attainment  of 
that  worth  as  a  complete  soul  must  be  also  united  the  impulse 
to  make  wider  and  greater  that  life-service  which  is  our  perfect 
work.  In  this  respect,  anxiety  over  the  incompleteness  of 
our  fulfilment  of  duty  is  justified.  But  in  such  circumstances 
the  anxiety  affords  exactly  the  necessary  moral  impulse,  and 
does  not  tend  to  frighten  us  and  lame  our  zeal.  Even  so 
shall  our  confidence  in  God,  our  submission  to  his  arrange- 
ments, our  patience  never  be  complete  in  the  sense  that  we 
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do  not  need  ever  to  quicken  them,  to  strengthen  them,  to 
root  them  more  deeply.  And  yet  here,  again,  we  are  only 
considering  difference  in  quantity,  as  it  were,  between  weaker 
and  stronger  confidence  at  a  particular  moment,  between  the 
more  or  less  patience  with  which  we  can  meet  a  particolar 
evil  which  is  attacking  us.  The  true  quality  is  present ;  there 
may  be  more  or  less  quantity  at  different  times.  Although 
these  religious  virtues  are  exercised  only  in  a  limited  measure, 
yet  they  are  in  their  kind  the  tokens  of  reconciliation  with 
Ood  and  the  expression  of  an  endeavor  to  claim  for  one's 
self  value  as  a  complete  spirit  by  rising  above  the  merely 
natural  and  subordinate  powers  of  the  world.  And  then, 
moreover,  confidence  in  God's  help,  humble  submission  to 
his  government,  patience  towards  all  the  hinderances  of  life, 
will  include,  will  bring  in  themselves,  the  possibility  of  the 
increase  and  strengthening  of  these  virtues  and  the  impulse 
thereto.  Even  the  weaker  measure  of  trust  in  God,  even 
the  momentary  wavering  in  the  resolution  to  submit  and  be 
patient,  does  not  lack  the  stamp  of  Christian  perfection,  if 
in  kind  it  can  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  religious  recon- 
ciliation; that  is,  if  the  soul  where  it  exist  do  still  live 
trusting  for  reconciliation  with  God  according  to  the  message 
of  Christ,  and  if  it  be  aiming  to  raise  itself  above  the  ends 
and  control  of  the  world.  Constant  readiness  to  go  forward 
and  grow  richer  in  these  signs  of  Christian  perfection  is, 
indeed,  necessary  in  order  that  one  may  not  go  backward 
and  grow  poorer.  But  only  a  religious  faith  which  is  in 
itself  perfect  will  break  out  in  life's  great  need  into  the 
prayer :  "  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief." 
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ARTICLE    IV. 
DOCTRINE  OF  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JABiES. 

BT  RBT.  BZBA  P.  OOULD,  PBOFB880B  IN  KBWTON  THBOLOGIOAL  8BMINABT. 

This  Epistie  is  practical  and  ethical,  with  only  one  strictly 
doctrinal  passage,  but  that  one  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance. But,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  discussion  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  the  references  to  Christian  doctrine  are  scattered 
through  the  Epistle,  though  not  so  thickly  as  would  be  ex- 
pected from  a  more  speculative  and  discursive  mind.  We 
need  not  be  reminded  at  this  late  day  that  these  references 
to  assumed  doctrinal  belief  are  as  important  and  significant 
as  the  intentional  development  of  doctrine.  And  on  the 
same  principle  such  references  and  implications  in  a  writing 
so  exclusively  ethical  are  specially  interesting. 

Neither  has  the  Epistle  any  general  subject.  It  enforces 
certain  duties  and  practical  aspects  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  give  unity  to  the  discussion.  But  its 
teachings,  disconnected  as  they  are,  all  belong  to  the  one 
subject  of  the  practical  Christian  life.  We  will  take  this, 
then,  as  our  basis,  and  the  first  question  suggested  is  the 
view  of  the  author  in  regard  to  the 

Origin  of  the  Christian  Life. 

By  this  is  meant  the  source  of  the  Christian's  moral  state. 
If  the  other  question  of  the  saved  state,  the  justification  of 
the  believer,  is  treated,  it  will  be  incidentally.  In  fact  the 
question  before  us,  though  it  forms  our  starting-point,  is 
only  incidentally  answered  in  the  Epistle.  On  this  moral 
side,  then,  the  Christian  life  has  its  source  in  regeneration 
(i.  18).  In  this  passage  the  author  of  regeneration  is  said 
to  be  Ood.  That  which  determines  him  to  the  act  is  his  own 
will,  by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand,  from  the  nature 
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of  the  act  itself,  his  independent  will.  The  instrument  which 
he  employs  is  the  word  of  truth.  But  in  what  way  this  in- 
strument is  employed  is  not  stated  here,  any  more  than  in  the 
other  New  Testament  passages  teaching  the  same  thing. 
The  fact  that  the  Christian  life  is  regenerate  is  also  plainly 
implied  in  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  law  as  a  law 
of  liberty  (i.  25 ;  ii.  12).  For  the  iKevdepla  describes  the 
Christian  state  as  one  in  which  the  believer  obeys  the  law  of 
God  out  of  his  own  free  will,  not  with  the  constraint  which 
implies  bondage.  And  James  recognizes,  also,  the  Christian 
philosophy  underlying  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  that  like 
produces  like,  which  of  course  makes  a  change  from  the  old 
sinful  state  essential,  and  at  the  same  time  precludes  its 
self-origination  (iii.  12). 

In  regard  to  the  previous  moral  state  of  the  believer  the 
Epistle  teaches  nothing  directly,  but  the  sinful  character  of 
that  state  is  certainly  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  regeneration. 

The  second  part  of  our  general  subject  is  the 

Nature  of  the  Christian  Moral  State. 

Under  this  head  the  author  teaches  first  that  it  is  a  mixed 
and  not  a  simple  state,  sin  and  holiness  being  mingled  in  it. 
This  is  a  fact  really  underlying  the  entire  Epistle,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  warn  the  readers  against  certain  sins  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  general, 
and  especially  with  the  normal,  character  of  their  lives.  Its 
sinful  side  is  taught  directly  in  the  statement,  i.  14  and  16, 
about  the  origin  of  temptation  in  the  Christian's  own  sinful 
desires ;  in  the  command  to  lay  aside  every  uncleanness  and 
abundance  of  wickedness,  i.  21 ;  in  such  specific  charges  of 
sin  as  ii.  6 ;  iv.  1  sq.,  16 ;  and  the  statement,  iii.  2,  of  the 
sinfulness  in  many  respects  of  all  believers ;  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tongue  as  an  untamed  evil,  iii.  7  8q. ;  and  in  the 
command  to  confess  sins  to  one  another,  v.  16. 

But  second,  in  spite  of  this  admixture  of  sin,  the  predomi- 
nant character  of  the  Christian  life  is  holy.  The  conflict 
between  these  opposing  elements  is  not  on  equal  tenuB. 
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This  is  the  tone  of  the  Epistle  throughout.  The  exhortations 
and  warnings  are  evidently  addressed  to  men  whose  desires 
and  tendencies,  though  often  thwarted,  are  yet  toward  right- 
eousness. 

If  we  seek  more  particular  proof  of  this,  we  shall  find  it, 
first,  in  the.  statement  that  this  life  originates  in  regeneration 
by  (Jod  through  the  word  of  truth,  which  of  course  gives  its 
own  stamp  to  the  life  originated  (i.  18).  And  the  description 
of  the  law  as  a  law  of  liberty,  meaning  that  its  commands 
are  performed  by  the  Christian  freely,  and  not  compulsorily, 
implies  the  same  (i.  25 ;  ii.  12).  Moreover  the  author  teaches 
distinctly  that  faith  which  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the 
Christian,  has  its  proper  fruit  in  works  of  righteousness,  and 
is  proved  living  and  genuine  by  them  (ii.  14  sq.).  And  in 
V.  16,  after  exhorting  his  readers  to  pray  for  each  other,  he 
enforces  it  by  the  general  statement  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man. 

Third,  this  Christian  life  is  progressive,  having  for  its 
goal  the  perfect  fulfilling  of  the  law.  This  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  general  tone  of  the  Epistle,  which  has  for  its  object 
to  secure  in  the  readers  this  more  complete  conformity  to 
Gk)d's  will.  The  author  begins  by  exhorting  them  to  rejoice 
in  temptations,  or  trials,  because  they  contribute  to  this 
result,  the  right  use  of  them  tending  to  perfection  and  com- 
pleteness. And  a  striking  statement  of  tiie  earnestness  with 
which  this  result  is  desired  by  God  is  found  in  iv.  5,  where 
he  is  said  to  desire  the  spirit  which  he  caused  to  dwell  in  us 
to  the  extent  that  he  is  jealous  of  conflicting  claims,  and  the 
writer  therefore  exhorts  Christians  to  repentance  and  humil- 
ity, but  above  all  to  the  expulsion  of  opposing  forces.  That 
is  to  say,  Ood  has  gained  partial  possession  of  the  believer's 
soul,  but  with  this  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  longs  for  complete 
possession. 

In  this  unfolding  of  the  twofold  aspect  of  the  Christian 
life  we  find,  third,  the  author's 
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Doctrine  op  Sin. 

That  is,  a  general  doctrine  of  sin  is  implied  and  developed 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  as  to  the  sin 
of  believers.  We  have,  first,  the  statement  (i.  14  sq.)  that 
sin  has  its  root  in  the  evil  desires  of  the  man,  corresponding 
exactly  to  our  Lord's  teaching  that  it  comes  from  the  heart. 
As  to  external  influence  the  Epistle  teaches  in  reference  to 
a  particular  class  of  sins,  which  may,  however,  be  taken  as 
representing  all,  that  these  evil  desires  are  inflamed  by  hell 
(7€6wa)  (iii.  6).  And  in  accordance  with  the  same  the 
readers  are  warned  to  resist  the  devil  (iv.  7).  The  objects 
on  which  these  desires  fasten,  and  which  therefore  furnish 
the  occasion  to  sin,  are  found  in  the  world,  the  love  of  which 
is  enmity  to  God  (iv.  4  sq.).  And  in  this  statement  we 
find,  too,  the  author's  idea  of  the  nature  of  sin,  that  its 
essence  is  in  love  of  the  world  and  in  hatred  to  God.  For 
this  love  of  the  world  is  in  reality  love  of  evil,  according  to 
the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  world.  In  regard  to  the 
relation  between  sin  and  knowledge  James  states,  in  a  single 
passage,  but  very  distinctly,  the  principle  so  essential  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  sin 
that  it  is  sin  to  him  who  knows  what  is  right,  but  does  not 
do  it  (iv.  17). 

Coming  now  to  the  other  and  predominant  side  of  the 
Christian  life,  we  find,  fourth,  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  as 
to  the 

Nature  op  Christian  Hounbss. 

We  have  seen  that  it  originates  in  regeneration,  effected 
by  €k>d  through  his  word.  The  same  agent  and  instruiiient 
are  shown  to  be  active  in  its  maintenance  and  growth  (i.  16, 
21).  In  vs.  16  God  is  represented  as  the  author  not  of 
temptation,  but  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift;  in  which 
would  be  included  specially  the  helps,  as  opposed  to  tiie  hin- 
derances,  to  holiness.  And  in  vs.  21  the  implanted  word  is 
said  to  be  able  to  save  their  souls,  i.e.  as  the  passage  goes  on 
to  state,  through  obedience.    Tlie  agent  in  implanting  the 
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word  is  evidently,  as  in  vs.  18,  Gk)d.  In  iii.  15  the  wisdom 
that  is  pure,  peaceable,  full  of  good  fruits,  is  from  above. 
And  in  i.  5  the  relation  of  wisdom  to  perfection  is  shown, 
and  also  our  dependence  on  God  for  this  wisdom.  And 
finally,  in  the  passage  on  justification  (ii.  14  sq. ;  see 
especially  vs.  18,  20,  22,  26),  the  underlying  principle  is 
evidently  that  genuine  faith  manifests  itself  in  works — that 
it  is  a  vital  principle  producing  fruits  of  righteousness.  But 
manifestly  faith  has  no  such  power  in  itself,  only  as  the 
medium  through  which  is  conveyed  to  the  soul  the  divine 
grace. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  righteousness,  the  Epistle 
lays  down  the  important  principle  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
sistency between  the  inward  and  the  outward  in  Christian 
character.  This  is  one  of  the  central  thoughts  of  the  Epistle. 
Already,  in  the  opening  verses,  the  Bly^vxo^y  the  double- 
minded  man,  turned  now  this  way  and  now  that  by  conflicting 
desires,  is  represented  as  a  specially  repugnant  type  of  char- 
acter. And  at  the  close  of  the  first  chapter  we  find  the 
well-known  and  beautiful  description  of  the  true  nature  of 
religious  worship  or  service  as  consisting  in  deeds  of  charity 
and  in  personal  purity  of  character.  This  is  contrasted  with 
the  semblance  of  worship,  the  ordinary  outward  form  of 
religious  service.  That  is,  if  we  search  for  the  underlying 
thought,  the  vital  principle  of  worship  is  reverence  toward 
God,  which  finds  outward  expression  generally  in  what  men 
call  worship.  This  may  exist,  however,  without  the  reverence ; 
in  which  case  it  is  a  mere  pretence ;  and  thus  the  reality  of 
the  reverence  which  constitutes  the  true  dfyqcicela  has  to  be 
tested  by  other  things  —  by  love  to  men  and  purity  of  per- 
sonal character.  The  passage  is,  therefore,  a  protest  against 
the  outward  unaccompanied  by  the  inward,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  statement  of  the  outward  conduct  which  does  form  a 
test  of  the  inward  principle.  The  passage  on  the  relation  of 
faith  and  works  (ii.  14  sq.)  has  the  same  key-note.  Works 
are  evidently,  in  the  mind  of  James,  the  legitimate  results 
of  faith,  and  the  only  valid  test  of  its  existence.    And  the 
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reason  that  faith  without  works  does  not  justify  is  the  absence 
of  this  proof  of  the  genaineness  of  the  faith,  which  shows 
it  to  be  a  mere  profession  (see  vs.  14, 18).  Just  so  in  iii. 
13  sq.,  works  are  the  manifestation  of  true  wisdom  and  the 
test  of  its  heavenly  origin  and  character.  In  fact,  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Christian  character  of  the  readers  runs 
through  the  entire  Epistle  ;  and  they  are  therefore  called  on 
to  show  its  proper  fruit  in  their  lives. 

Taking,  then,  this  twofold  aspect  of  the  Christian  state, 
we  find  in  regard  to  the  inward  side  that  it  is  represented  as 
residing  in  the  affections,  and  primarily  in  love  to  Grod. 
There  is  implied  throughout  the  Epistle  the  reference  to 
God  in  all  Christian  action,  and  the  grounding  of  that  action 
on  our  relations  to  him.  It  is  his  law  that  we  are  to  obey, 
his  righteousness  that  we  are  to  fulfil,  a  religious  service 
pure  in  his  eyes  that  we  ai^  to  perform,  his  example  in  our 
treatment  of  the  poor  that  we  are  to  follow,  his  friendship 
that  we  are  to  seek,  his  will  in  regard  to  the  events  of  life  to 
which  we  are  to  submit.  But  when  the  author  wishes  to 
express  that  comprehensive  and  fundamental  quality  which 
makes  men  heirs  of  God's  kingdom,  we  find  that  he  selects 
love  to  (Jod  (ii.  6).  And  in  iv.  4  sq.  he  contrasts  friendship 
with  the  world  and  love  to  God  as  the  fundamental  traits  of 
sin  and  holiness.  In  the  relations  of  the  Christian  to  his 
fellow-men  the  author  lays  down  the  same  great  law  of  love, 
which  he  terms  the  royal  law,  v6fLov  fiaa-tXucSp  :  ^^  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  (ii.  8). 

Besides  this  love  of  God  and  man,  the  two  most  prominent 
inner  traits  of  the  Christian  character  in  the  Epistle  are 
meekness,  or  humility,  and  penitence.  The  recognition  of 
man's  dependence  and  of  man's  sinfulness,  of  his  position  as 
a  creature  and  as  a  sinner,  the  rebuke  of  pride  and  self- 
exaltation,  and  the  inculcation  of  all  the  humbler  and  gent- 
ler virtues,  form  one  of  the  most  distinctive,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  finest,  traits  of  Christianity ;  being  fundamental 
alike  in  its  morality  and  its  doctrine.  And  their  enforcement 
in  this  ethical  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  striking  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  miity  and  coherence  of  the  Christian  system,  and 
of  the  snbtile,  deep  harmony  that  pervades  its  writings. 
Among  other  passages  under  this  head,  see  i.  5,  enjoining 
prayer  for  needed  wisdom ;  iv.  6,  in  which  God  is  represented 
as  resisting  the  proud,  but  giving  grace  to  the  humble ;  iv. 
13,  showing  the  necessity  of  recognizing  our  dependence  on 
God  in  making  our  plans ;  iv.  9, 10  ;  v.  16,  enjoining  peni- 
tence and  confession  of  sins. 

When  we  come,  now,  to  examine  the  outward  side  of  the 
Christian  life,  we  find  the  author's  idea  comprehensively 
stated  as  obedience  to  a  perfect  law  (i.  22  sq.).  All  the  law 
must  be  comprehended ;  for  it  is  a  unit  (ii.  10  sq.).  The 
various  duties  included  need  not  be  mentioned  particularly. 
It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  morality  enjoined  is 
that  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  both  its  spirituality  and 
completeness ;  in  its  commendation  of  humility  and  meek- 
ness ;  in  its  insistence  on  obeying  as  opposed  to  hearing ;  in 
its  statement  of  the  incompatibility  of  loving  and  serving 
both  God  and  the  world;  and  in  its  injunction  against 
swearing.  And  further,  that  the  perfect  law  is  moral,  not 
ceremonial.  To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  said  about  this. 
But  this  silence  is  a  presumption  not  for,  but  against,  the 
inclusion  of  the  ceremonial  law  in  the  vSfio^  riKeu)^  of  James. 
For  its  enforcement  would  make  this  Epistle  isolated  among 
the  New  Testament  writings.  We  leave  out  of  this  discussion 
altogether  the  question  of  inspiitttion  and  of  the  unity  of 
doctrine  among  inspired  men,  and  urge  merely  the  natural 
improbability  of  such  disagreement  as  this  on  other  grounds. 
The  author  would  have  been  in  manifest  opposition,,  for  in- 
stance, to  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision.  For  in  Gal. 
ii.  11  sq.  the  charge  of  Paul  against  Peter  was  not  that  he  did 
not  hold  the  same  opinion  as  himself  in  regard  to  circum- 
cision and  the  other  works  of  the  law,  but  that  he  dissembled 
these  opinions,  and  that  he  himself  followed  Jewish  customs 
not  from  conviction,  but  from  fear  of  the  Jews.  And  the 
argument  against  him  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  he 
himself  lived  idvucm^  Gentile-wise,  but  was  compelling  the 
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Gentiles,  by  his  present  hypocritical  conduct,  to  Judaize. 
And  Paul  includes  Peter  with  himself  as  believing  that  he 
was  to  be  saved  through  faith  alone,  aside  from  all  works 
of  law. 

Furthermore,  there  is  good  proof  that  James  believed 
essentially  the  same.  For  he  was  associated  with  Peter  and 
John  in  giving  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
This  does  not  imply  that  Paul  was  teaching  among  the  Glen- 
tiles,  as  applicable  to  their  particular  case,  a  gospel  of  liberty, 
which,  however,  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  these  representatives  of  the  Jewish  church  allowed 
him  to  go  his  way,  while  they  went  theirs,  each  preaching  a 
gospel  suited  to  his  own  field.  For  the  basis  of  their  fellow- 
ship is  evidently  the  essential  unity  of  their  teaching.  Paul 
does  not  claim  that  he  is  teaching  a  gospel  for  the  Gentiles, 
applicable  to  them  because  tiiey  are  (Gentiles,  nor  would  he 
have  allowed  any  such  claim ;  but  he  claimed  to  preach  a 
universal  gospel,  the  same  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
And  when  he  afterwards  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  James 
and  the  rest  at  Jerusalem,  and  conformed  publicly  to  Jewish 
customs,  he  certainly  did  not  understand  that  such  things 
were  regarded  by  them  as  in  any  way  essential.  If  he  had,  he 
would  have  refused  compliance  with  their  request,  as  he  did 
in  the  case  of  Titus.  Evidently,  the  only  ground  on  which 
Paul  complied  at  all  with  the  ceremonial  conmiands  of  the 
Jewish  law,  as  in  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  was  that  of  na- 
tional custom,  not  of  religious  requirement.  And  in  this  I 
see  nothing  at  all  to  indicate  tliat  he  did  not  occupy  common 
ground  with  the  other  leaders,  including  certainly  Peter  and 
John,  and  probably  James.  Evidently,  then,  there  is  here  a 
strong  presumption  to  overcome  in  order  to  establish  the 
inclusiou  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  law  under  the  vofio^ 
riX€u>9  of  James.  The  silence  of  the  Epistle  on  this  point, 
in  connection  with  the  wide  range  of  its  moral  specificatious 
under  the  law,  greatly  strengthen  this  assumption. 

The  strongest  objection  to  any  such  inclusion  of  the  cere- 
monial commands  under  the  term  law  in  the  Epistle  how* 
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ever,  remains  yet  to  be  noticed.  Obedience  to  this  law,  as  a 
whole)  whatever  is  included  in  it,  is  to  James  of  the  utmost 
importance.  On  obedience  to  it  in  all  its  parts  depends  the 
Christian's  final  salvation.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  perfect 
obedience,  but  obedience  to  a  perfect  law.  We  are  certainly 
here  at  a  very  great  remove  from  the  spiritual  religion  of  the 
New  Testament,  if  a  law  on  which  so  much  depends  is  partly 
ritual.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  makes  the 
author  occupy  the  ground,  not  of  the  Jewish,  but  of  the 
Judaizing  Christians.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  common 
to  him  with  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  and  yet 
he  is  associated  with  Peter  and  John  in  their  relations  to 
Paul,  implying  substantial  doctrinal  accord.  It  is  not  meant, 
however,  that  James  did  not  himself  observe  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  encourage  such  observance  on 
the  part  of  Jewish  Christians ;  but  that  he  considered  this 
essential  as  a  part  of  the  perfect  law  by  which  men  were  to 
be  judged,  or  of  the  works  by  which  man  is  justified,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  believe.  And  yet,  this  is  the  aspect  in 
which  the  law  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Epistle,  and  it  is  as 
a  part  of  this  law  that,  if  at  all,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish 
law  finds  place  in  it. 

The  Motives  op  the  Chbistian  Lifb. 

The  Christian  life  has  been  considered  as  represented  in 
the  Epistle,  with  reference  to  its  origin  and  nature.  The 
only  other  aspect  of  it  presented  is  that  of  its  motives. 
There  are  two  great  classes  of  these  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  one  which  seeks  to  influence  the  Christian  by  the 
consideration  of  what  has  been  done  for  him,  by  gratitude 
and  love,  is  not  developed  in  the  Epistle,  except  in  the  gen- 
eral exhortation  to  love  God.  In  fact,  the  absence  of  all 
direct  reference  to  the  work  of  Christ  in  this  or  any  other 
connection  is  very  noticeable.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
true  that  the  Epistle  presupposes  this  work,  though  its  gen- 
eral subject  does  not  strictly  call  for  any  mention  of  it.  The 
other  great  class  of  motives  drawn  from  the  relation  of  the 
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Christian's  character  and  conduct  to  his  futare  state  is  the 
one  constantly  applied  in  the  Epistle. 

The  two  contrasted  states  of  the  future  world  are  termed 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  life  and  death 
(i.  12 ;  V.  20).  The  state  of  the  righteous  is  also  represented 
as  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  prepared  by  God  for  them 
that  love  him  (ii.  5).  It  is  evident  from  the  passage  itself 
that  the  poverty  mentioned  is  not  the  condition  of  member- 
ship in  that  kingdom,  that  being  the  love  which  characterizes 
those  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  But  the  statement  is  only 
that  God  selects  its  members  out  of  the  poor  rather  than  the 
rich  class,  which  is  substantially  the  teaching  of  Christ  on 
the  same  point.  This  state  is  also  represented  as  a  state  of 
salvation  (i.  21).  These  are  familiar  New  Testament  terms, 
used  evidently  in  their  ordinary  sense,  and  do  not  need  to 
be  dwelt  on  here.  But  the  use  of  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  the  future  state  to  influence  Christian  conduct, 
making  the  former  dependent  on  the  latter  instead  of  on  the 
pure  grace  of  God,  does  require  careful  examination.  The 
author  says  that  it  is  the  man  who  is  tested  and  approved  by 
the  endurance  of  temptation  who  will  receive  the  crown  of 
life  (i.  12).  The  relation  of  this  endurance  to  the  love 
which  is  made  the  condition  of  the  promise  in  the  last  part 
of  the  verse,  is  evidently  that  of  the  test.  The  endurance 
tests  the  genuineness  of  the  love,  for  he  that  loves  Grod 
keeps  his  commandments.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  obedi- 
ence to  this  comprehensive  and  fundamental  law  of  love 
which  entitles  the  recipient  to  eternal  life.  See  also  ii.  5 ;  i. 
21,  22,  where  the  doing  of  the  word  is  said  to  be  essential  to 
salvation  ;  and  ii.  12,  in  which  the  judgment  is  said  to  be  by 
the  law  of  liberty.  Thus  the  Epistle  teaches  certainly  and 
prominently  a  doctrine  of  salvation  by  works. 

But  we  should  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  supposed  that 
this  is  the  only  view  presented.  There  is  indeed  a  gra- 
•cious  side  to  this.  For  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen 
under  another  head,  the  new  nature  which  is  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  good  works  is  the  work  of  God,  and  that 
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too  a  work  of  begetting  out  of  his  own  will.  And  even 
after  this  new  creation  the  works  are  made  dependent  on  his 
gracious  help,  so  that  humility  is  represented  as  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  traits  of  the  Christian  life.  Moreover, 
the  judgment  which  is  to  decide  the  future  state  is  repre- 
sented as  a  merciful  judgment.  Evidently,  then,  we  are  here 
on  different  ground  from  that  of  strict  law.  For  here,  on 
one  side,  representing  man's  need,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  state  of  sin  from  which  the  man  must  be  converted,  and  a 
multitude  of  sins  needing  to  be  covered ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  representing  Gbd's  action  in  this  state  of  things,  with 
regeneration  and  a  judgment  of  mercy. 

But  not  even  now  have  we  exhausted  the  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  in  the  Epistle.  For  in  the  passage  on 
justification  (ii.  14  sq.),  while  the  author  insists  that  faith 
alone  does  not  save  the  man,  it  is  ckjually  clear  that  in  his 
view  neither  do  works  alone  save  him.  It  is  faith  and  works 
which,  in  any  view  of  their  connection,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  salvation  by  works.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  this  faith  —  the  connection  of  the  argument  is  such 
as  to  show  that  it  is  the  same  faith  represented  in  vs.  14  sq. 
as  saving — is  denominated  the  faith  of  (as  an  objective  geni- 
tive) our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Here,  then,  we  have  very  im- 
portant additions  to  the  doctritie  of  salvation  by  works  with 
which  we  started.  Regeneration,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  a 
judgment  of  mercy,  and  faith  in  Josus  Christ  as  one  of  the 
factors  in  justification,  take  us  a  long  way  towards  a  distinc- 
tively Christian  doctrine  of  salvation.  But  the  question  still 
remains,  whether  the  doctrine  of  James  is  in  harmony  with 
the  general  New  Testament  doctrine.  The  clue  that  will  lead 
us  out  of  our  difficulty  as  regards  all  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion, except  the  one  on  justification,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  James,  except  in  that  passage,  is  talking  of  final  salva- 
tion, not  of  present  justification.  The  motive  to  which  he 
appeals  is  the  judgment  and  its  decisions.  And  when  he  rep- 
resents that  as  a  judgment  of  works,  and  bases  salvation  there 
on  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  he  is  simply  stating  the  unir 
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yeraal  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  The  doctrine  of 
Christ  in  the  synoptic  Gk)spels,  see  especially  Matt.  xxv. ;  and 
in  John  (see  v.  29;  and  of  Paul  even,  see  Bom.  ii.  6  sq. ; 
2  Cor.  y.  10)  is  that  of  James,  that  the  final  judgment  is  of 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  are  good  or  evil. 
And  this  is  the  uniform  description  of  the  judgment.  There 
is  nothing  to  conflict  with  these  statements.  Absolutely, 
then,  the  only  peculiarity  of  this  Epistle  in  its  treatment  of 
this  subject  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  doctrine,  which 
is  itself  the  general  New  Testament  view. 

But  when  we  consider  its  teaching,  not  in  regard  to  final 
salvation,  but  to  present  justification,  there  is  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  this  and  New  Testament,  and  especially 
Pauline,  doctrine.  For  James  says,  faith  without  works  does 
not  justify.  Paul  says,  faith,  not  works  ;  faith  without  works 
does  justify.  Now  if  w^  take  these  two  statements  by  them- 
selves, apart  from  their  connection,  they  are  capable  of  this 
explanation :  Paul  may  be  confining  his  attention  to  that  act 
of  the  man  which  justifies,  which  he  affirms  to  be  faith  alone ; 
while  James  may  be  speaking  of  the  inseparable  accompani- 
ments, or  fruits,  of  this  faith,  without  which  it  could  not 
exist,  and  of  course  could  not  justify.  Out  of  these  insepa- 
rable things  Paul  selects  faith  as  that  which  justifies  the 
man,  while  James  asserts  their  inseparability.  The  key  to 
the  whole  difficulty,  on  this  supposition,  is  that  there  is  no 
&ith  without  works,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  two  it  is  the 
faith  that  justifies,  on  the  other.  So  that  faith  without  works 
justifies,  and  faith  without  works  does  not  justify.  Paul, 
affirming  the  one,  protests  against  legalism,  and  James, 
affirming  the  other,  protests  against  antinomianism.  They 
may,  therefore,  as  far  as  these  two  statements  go,  occupy 
common  ground.    But  do  they  thus  agree  ? 

One  thing  is  very  certain :  Paul  sees  and  states  both  sides 
He  does  not  believe  that  faith  can  be  found  alone  without 
works.  The  sixth  and  eighth  chapters  of  Romans  are  as 
strong  a  protest  against  antinomianism  as  anything  in  the 
New  Testament.  His  doctrine  there  is  that  faith  joins  us  to 
not  only  a  justifying,  but  also  a  sanctifying  Saviour.    And 
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the  two  oflSces  being  united  in  the  same  person,  who  is 
appropriated  as  a  whole  in  the  one  act  of  faith,  there  can  be,  in 
Panl's  view,  no  justification  without  sanctification,  and  so  no 
faith  without  works.  The  only  question  is,  whether  James 
takes  this  broad  ground,  or  whether  his  view  is  that  there  is  a 
justifying  power  in  works  themselves,  which  would  certainly 
put  him  in  conflict  with  Paul,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  New 
Testament  generally.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  this, 
however,  we  must  premise  one  thing :  that  what  James  says 
elsewhere  about  the  bearing  of  works  on  our  final  salvation 
must  not  prejudice  this  matter.  For  the  subject  there  treated 
is  a  distinct  one,  and  his  view  of  it  is  the  general  New  Testa- 
ment view  ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  made  part  of  the  argument 
to  show  his  disagreement  with  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
on  this  subject.    For  that  it  could  do  only  if  it  was  peculiar. 

In  considering  the  bearing  of  this  passage  on  justification 
it  is  to  be  noticed,  first,  that  the  author  does  not  consider 
faith  to  be  genuine  without  works.  His  statement  is  guarded 
at  this  point.  The  supposition  with  which  he  starts  is,  that 
a  man  say  that  he  has  faith,  but  have  not  works.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  faith  unaccompanied  by  works  can  save, 
but  whether  a  professed  faith  without  this  accompaniment 
can  save.  He  illustrates  this  by  a  profession  of  good  wiU 
that  does  not  manifest  itself  in  deeds ;  and  says  that  faith 
without  works  is  equally  dead,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say 
that  it  is  unreal;  for  life  is  the  distinctive  quality  of  a 
spiritual  act  or  state  like  faith.  And  he  proceeds  further  to 
state  that  the  true  proof  of  faith  is  works. 

Second,  this  is  the  reason  that  faith  does  not  justify  without 
works,  that  the  faith  is  unreal  in  such  case.  Works  are  not 
shown  to  us  as  an  independent  factor  in  the  work  of  justifi- 
cation. The  only  influence  which  they  are  shown  to  have 
on  the  result  is  not  in  themselves,  but  through  their  bearing 
on  the  faith.  Th^e  reason  that  faith  alone  does  not  justify  is 
not  that  here  is  one  of  the  things  necsft^^ry  to  justification, 
but  not  the  other,  but  that  the  absence  of  works  invalidates 
the  faith,  and  there  is  thus  not  the  one  thing  necessary. 
The  faith  by  itself  is  a  mere  profession,  a  dead  thing.    It  is 
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thus  the  faith  itself,  one  thing,  which  is  perfected  by  tiie 
works,  not  the  sum  of  two  things,  which  is  incomplete  with- 
out either  one  or  the  other.  For  in  Abraham's  offering  of 
Isaac,  the  Scripture  that  is  said  to  be  fulfilled  is,  that  '^  Abra- 
ham believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness." In  itself,  then,  the  absence  of  works  is  not  represented 
as  affecting  the  result,  only  as  it  makes  the  faith  dead,  and 
therefore  inoperative. 

Third,  it  is  evident,  then,  that  in  this  discussion  faith  and 
works  are  not  co-ordinate  things,  but  that  the  works  are 
subordinate  to  the  faith.  Indeed  it  is  not  maintained  by 
those  who  hold  that  there  is  here  a  real  difference  between 
Paul  and  James,  that  these  are  co-ordinate,  a  proposition 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain,  but  that  the  faith  is 
subordinate,  the  works  being  the  real  condition  of  justifica- 
tion. They  hold  that  faith  is  regarded  by  James  as  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  really  justifying  works,  which  is  of  course 
exactly  the  reverse  of  Paul's  position.  According  to  this  one 
teaches  that  faith  justifies,  but  miist  be  accompanied  by  its 
necessary  result,  works ;  while  the  other  teaches  that  works 
justify,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  their  only  sufficient 
cause,  faith.  Whereas  it  seems  evident  that  in  the  passage 
from  James  faith  occupies  no  such  subordinate  position,  but 
is  required  as,  after  all  the  principal  thing,  only  needing  the 
works  to  complete  it  and  give  to  it  life  and  genuineness. 

If  these  positions  can  be  maintained,  and  they  certainly 
seem  tenable,  then  James  holds  the  ordinary  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  only  emphasizing  more  and 
differently  the  necessity  of  the  accompanying  works. 

There  are  only  two  other  things  remaining  to  be  noticed 
in  this  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  this  Epistle,  its  theol<^y 
proper,  and  its  allusion  to  the  second  advent. 

Theology. 

Under  this  head  there  are  only  a  few  things  worthy  of 
special  remark.  First,  that  only  the  Father  and  Son  are 
mentioned.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  the 
Epistle,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  discussion  of  the 
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practical  Christian  life.  Furthermore^  there  is  no  statement 
of  the  relations  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  nor  of  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ;  neither  of  which,  however,  is 
at  all  demanded  by  the  subject.  But  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
as  far  as  it  is  developed,  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  is  imiformly  termed  the  Lord 
(see  i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  v.  7,  9,  14  sq.)  —  a  term  also  applied  to 
God  (see  iii.  9 ;  iv.  10, 15 ;  v.  10, 11).  Christ  is  also  repre- 
sented as  the  Judge  (v.  9)  ;  and  the  healing  of  the  sick  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  are  probably  ascribed  to  him  (v.  15). 
God  is  also  frequently  termed  the  Father ;  and  the  allusions 
to  him  are  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  union  of  justice  and 
mercy  in  the  description  of  his  character. 

The  nrapovala. 

As  regards  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  it  is  used  to  comfort 
the  Christians  in  their  persecutions  (v.  7-12).  It  is  a  time 
when  the  Lord  will  show  his  pity  and  tender  mercy  to  his 
own  (vs.  10,  11)  ;  when  he  will  judge  their  enemies,  but 
also  themselves  (vs.  9).  As  regards  the  time  of  this  event, 
in  whatever  way  we  explain  the  nrapowrla  itself,  that  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  represented  as  near.  'fjyytKe  is  the  verb 
used,  meaning  "  has  come  near  " ;  and  in  accordance  with 
this  is  its  use  as  a  means  of  personal  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  readers.  A  quite  common  explanation  of  the 
references  to  the  irapowrla  in  the  New  Testament  —  that 
they  announce  its  time  as  uncertain,  so  that  it  may  be  ex- 
pected at  any  time  —  is  certainly  inadequate  to  explain  the 
definite  statement  of  its  nearness  in  this  passage. 

But  is  it  certain  that  the  wapovcla  uniformly  denotes  the 
final,  second  coming  of  the  Lord  ?  It  certainly  seems  as  if 
the  defenders  of  such  a  view  of  inspiration  as  would  exclude 
such  a  mistake  as  this  expectation  of  the  nearness  of  the 
wapovcia  must  extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  so  as  to 
include  other  typical  comings  of  the  Lord.  But  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  the  gravest  complications,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  most  diflScult  problem  in  the  whole  range  of  biblical 
study  to  those  who  hold  strict  views  of  inspiration. 
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ARTICLE    V. 
ON  ASSYRIOLOGT,  — A  CRITICISM. 

[with  editorial  note  Aim  JIBPLT.] 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  1877  there  appears  an 
Article  "On  Assyriology,"  which  is  translated  from  the 
German  of  Professor  de  Lagarde,  and  published  in  this 
country  at  his  own  suggestion.  The  author,  we  are  told,  is 
"  one  of  the  leading  Semitic  scholars  of  the  world,  one  whose 
knowledge  of  Syriac  especially,  and  whose  work  in  applying 
to  the  Semitic  family  of  languages  the  same  principles  as 
Grimm  and  others  have  successfully  followed  in  Indo-Euro- 
pean comparative  philology,  has  already  given  rich  promise 
and  rich  fruit."  With  such  ample  qualifications  for  Assyrian 
studies,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  his  active 
co-operation,  instead  of  his  discouragement,  in  construct- 
ing the  foundations  of  cuneiform  science ;  but  the  tendency 
of  the  Article  referred  to,  if  not  also  its  intent,  is  to  discredit 
the  results  of  cuneiform  research,  and  to  create  doubts  re- 
specting their  reliability.  Already  in  Germany,  as  it  appears, 
these  attempts  to  discredit  Assyriology  are  receiving  the 
notice  of  Dr.  E.  Schrader ;  and  we  can  safely  trust  the 
defence  to  his  hands,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  But 
why  should  Professor  de  Lagarde  seek  to  forestall  public 
opinion  in  America,  where  cuneiform  studies  have  so  few 
defenders,  and  need  most  of  all  encouragement,  instead  of 
detraction  ?  Whatever  might  be  the  reply  to  such  an  inquiry, 
there  are  certain  points  in  the  "  review  "  to  which  allusion 
is  made  that  merit  a  particular  notice  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
submit  a  few  remarks  upon  them. 

1st.  Upon  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  successfol 
study  of  the  cuneiform  texts.  This  is  not  the  first  time  it  has 
been  claimed,  or  at  least  strongly  implied,  that  a  thorough  ao- 
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qnaintance  witn  the  entire  circle  of  Semitio  .ongues  is  indis- 
pensable to  success  in  the  treatment  of  these  texts,  doubt 
being  thus  thrown  by  implication  upon  the  results  of  those 
investigators  who  have  not  such  knowledge.  The  simple 
facts  in  relation  to  this  point  may  be  briefly  stated.  For  the 
ordinary  study  of  the  inscriptions,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
essential  facts,  or  to  translate  correctly  the  great  mass  of 
texts,  such  extensive  preparations  are  not  required,  although 
they  would  afford  the  student  some  advantage,  and  would  be, 
of  course,  quite  convenient.  But  for  the  higher  purposes  of 
linguistic  criticism,  and  for  dealing  with  many  difficult  pas- 
sages, the  qualifications  before  stated  would  be  necessary.  It 
would  be  very  much  the  same  with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  Arabic 
texts,  with  the  exceptioa  that  the  Assyrian  has  not  been  so 
thoroughly  studied,  and  thus  the  difficulties  would  oftener 
occur.  I  might  illustrate  here  by  the  legend  of  the  "  Descent 
of  Ishtar  into  Hades."  This  was  at  first  a  more  difficult  text 
to  handle  than  is  usual  to  find ;  and  the  earlier  efforts  at 
rendering  it  were  crude,  and  fully  realized  as  such.  But 
to-day  the  general  sense  is  well  understood,  and  the  recent 
versions  agree  substantially,  except  in  regard  to  certain  very 
dark  passages.  In  so  far,  the  results  are  fully  reliable ;  and 
where  they  are  not  no  pretence  is  made  that  they  are.  But 
this  text  is  exceptional,  as  compared  with  the  majority,  which 
require  no  such  labor  to  translate  them,  and  no  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  cognate  tongues. 

2d.  Upon  the  reading  of  names  of  persons,  places,  etc.  It 
is  to  be  admitted  that  here  are  many  difficulties  and  many 
liabilities  to  error.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  general 
Semitic  scholar,  in  reading  these  names,  would  have  much 
advantage  over  another  student.  The  difficulties  are  not  so 
much  linguistic,  properly  speaking,  as  paleographic  They  are 
mostly  due  to  ideography  and  polyphony.  The  author  of  the 
"  review  "  alluded  to  offers  a  good  illustration,  except  that  he 
has  fallen  into  more  or  less  errors,  thus :  If  the  names  "  Tigris j 
Babylon^  Nabuchodnosar  are  expressed  by  groups  of  signs 
which  at  other  times  are  read  Bartikgar^  SirUirki^  Anapasor 
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dusiSj  then  this  arrangement  must  have  had  a  cause  some- 
where, although  it  seems  to  us,  at  first  sight,  like  the  work 
of  insane  persons."  ^  It  is  eyident  the  writer  of  the  fore- 
going is  not  a  specialist  in  cuneiform  studies ;  for  the 
mistakes  he  makes  no  one  familiar  with  the  texts  would  be 
likely  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  SinHrki  should  be  Dm^ir-ki? 
Then,  again,  the  writer  is  under  the  Impression  that  Difirtir-ki 
is  only  another  reading  of  the  signs  whose  Assyrian  value  is 
Bab4lrki^  or  "  Babylon  " ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Dm- 
tir-ki  is  an  old  mystical  name  of  Babylon,  is  quite  a  different 
word  from  Bab-ilrkij  and  written  with  wholly  different  signs. 
The  Accadian  reading  of  the  signs  BcUhilrki  would  be  Kd-cm- 
rorki ;  but  they  are  never  read  Dintirkiy  between  which  and 
Bab-ilrkiy  therefore,  there  exists  no  polyphony.  The  writer 
has  cited  a  wrong  example.  But  there  does  exist  a  polyph- 
ony between  the  Assyrian  Bab-ilrki  [BBhylon]  and  the  Acca- 
dian Kd-anrTOrki ;  since  these  are  two  readings  of  the  same 
group  of  characters.  That  the  Accadian  is  here  the  primitive 
reading  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  sign  ra  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  Semitic  Bab41rki. 

These  examples  afford  a  curious  instance  of  ideography,  as 
well  as  of  the  utility  of  cuneiform  studies  to  the  biblical 
scholar.  The  element  ki  \&  the  determinative  of  place,  city, 
etc.,  in  each  instance.  Then  Bab-il  means  "gate  of  II," 
Hebrew  El;  and  Kd-cmrra  means  "gate  of  the  god  of  the 
deluge  "  ;  while  Difirtir-ki  is  "  city  of  the  root  of  languages," 
—  as  before  remarked,  an  old  and  mystical  name  of  Baby- 
lon, evidently  referring  to  the  supposed  primitive  unity  of 
languages,  which  was  broken  up  at  the  Tower  of  Babel  (^Bab- 
t/),  the  building  of  which  had  been  undertaken  by  those  who 
had  migrated  directly  from  the  diluvian  mount  in  the  East.  The 
significance  of  changing  the  name  from  the  "  gate  of  the  god 
of  the  deluge  "  to  the  "  gate  of  n,"  or  El,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that,  according  to  Berosus,  the  god  of  the  deluge  was 

1  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  567. 

^  Sintirki  is  a  mistake  in  our  printing.    Prof.  De  Lagarde's  own  paUieation 
reads  Dintirki. — Ed. 
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thought  to  be  M.  The  reference  of  these  names  to  the 
events  recorded  by  Moses  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  author  of  the  "  reyiew  *'  labors  under  an  erroneous 
impression,  likewise,  as  regards  the  name  Tigris^  of  which 
he  assumes  Bar4ig^a/r  as  a  polyphone,  which  is  not  the 
case.  The  signs  Ba/r-tih^cur  never  have  the  phonetic  value 
of  Tigris;  but  the  river  whose  cuneiform  name  is  often 
written  Bar'tig-gar^  \&  known  to  be  the  Tigris^  and  is  thus 
so  called  in  rendering  the  texts.  Thus,  in  this  instance,  also, 
a  wrong  example  is  cited. 

In  the  case  of  the  name  Nabuchodnosar^  the  author  of  the 
"  review "  has  hit  upon  a  proper  illustration  of  polyphony, 
except  that  no  cuneiform  student  would  ever  mistake  Anapor 
zadiisis  for  the  true  reading  of  this  name. .  It  is  written  quite 
diversely  in  the  texts,  but  the  true  reading  is  never  a  matter 
of  diflBculty.  In  any  event,  the  general  Semitic  scholar 
would  have  here  no  advantage  over  another  less  accomplished 
student.  What  is  above  all  necessary  is  a  careful  study  of 
the  texts  themselves,  which  afford  abundant  guidance.  In 
this  name,  the  element  Nabu  is  the  Assyrian  title  of  the  god 
Mercury,  usually  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  divinity, 
the  Accadian  An.  This  element  is  often  written  phonetically 
with  the  two  signs  na  and  bu;  but  as  frequently  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  Accadian  monograms  for  Mercury,  which 
are  the  signs  ak  and  pa.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
phonetics  na  and  bu  direct  what  the  reading  of  ak  or  pa 
should  be,  when  employed  in  writing  this  name.  The  same 
principles  would  guide  us,  in  the  absence  of  other  knowledge, 
to  the  true  reading  of  the  name  Bab-H-kij  or  Babylon,  which 
is  often  written  phonetically  with  the  signs  borbu-lu. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  and  practical  illustrations,  it 
will  be  seen  that  what  is  most  essential  to  reliability  of  re- 
sults is  a  patient  study  of  the  texts  themselves,  which  afford 
sufficient  guidance  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Even  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  various  Semitic  tongues  would  not 
give  one  any  marked  advantage ;  for  the  difficulties  are  not 
so  much  linguistic  as  paleographic.    Nevertheless,  it  cannot 
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be  denied,  nor  has  it  ever  been  questioned,  that  such  a  knowl- 
edge is  absolutely  essential  in  dealing  with  tiie  Assyrian  lan- 
guage itself  5  and  with  many  diflScult  texts.  That  to  which 
objection  is  here  made,  is  the  tendency  to  magnify  the  dif- 
ficulties and  uncertainties  in  cuneiform  researches,  and  to 
over-estimate  the  value  and  necessity  of  general  Semitic 
scholarship  in  such  studies;  especially  to  detract  from  the 
labors  of  those  devoted  to  these  studies.  0.  D.  Milleb. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE   AND  REPLY. 

[We  are  glad  that  Prof,  de  Lagarde's  Article  gained  so  much  attentioii. 
We  are  glad,  too»  that  the  critic  thoroughly  agrees  with  him  in  insisting 
that  for  scientific  study  of  Assyriology  full  Semitic  philological  equipment 
is  indispensable.  Of  course,  such  careful  scientific  study  is  the  only  study 
that  can  be  of  any  service  to  the  careful  scientific  investigators  in  other 
fields.  Especially  is  it  such  accurate  study  only  which  is  of  any  use  to 
theology.  The  fitness  that  a  plea  for  such  care  should  appear  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  evident.  On  Prof,  de  Lagarde*8  informing  us  that 
the  following  confirmatory  Article  by  Prof.  Noldeke  of  Strasburg,  and 
another  Article  by  Noldeke  on  the  subject,  which  we  hope  to  publish,  are 
all  the  reply  he  deems  necessary  to  the  critic,  we  publish  this  Article. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  inform  any  Semitic  schojar  in  America  who 
Prof  Noldeke  is. 

The  importance  of  "  study  of  texts  "  emphasized  by  the  critic  is  not  only 
great,  but  becomes  a  serious  additional  cause  of  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
decipherings,  so  long  as  Smith's  opinion  holds  good,  that  the  texts  must  be 
studied  on  the  slabs  themselves,  day  afler  day,  year  after  year. 

The  following  Article  by  "Prof.  Noldeke  appeared  in  the  Leipziger 
Literarisches  Centralblatt  for  Aug.  12, 1876,  No.  88,  Art  1.  It  was  a  re- 
view of  Prof.  Alfir.  v.  Gutschmid's  **  New  CSontributions  to  the  History  ol 
the  Ancient  Orient.  Assyriology  in  Germany."*] 

In  a  discussion  of  the  latest  edition  of  Duncker's  Ancient 
History,  Gutschmid  had  complained  that  the  book  made  too 
extensive  use  of  the  supposed  results  of  attempts  to  decipher 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  He  had  shown  that  Assyriolo- 
gists  displayed  far  greater  assurance  than  they  could  rightly 
lay  claim  to;  and  he  had  given  a  number  of  instances  in 

1  Prof.  Alfr.  V.  Gutschmid,  Nene  Beitrage  zar  Geschichte  des  alten  Orients. 
Die  Assyriologie  in  Deatschland.  Leipzig,  1876.  Teubner,  pp.  158. 1.  Sva 
4Mk. 
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whioh  their  assertions  were  flatly  contradicted,  either  bj 
known  facts,  or  at  least  by  very  probable  propositions ;  or 
where  they  contained  decided  nonsense.  He  had,  therefore, 
recommended  historians  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  the 
meanwhile  in  regard  to  these  results.  This  censure  on 
Assyriologists  was  expressed  at  times  rather  keenly ;  and  of 
course  was  not  aimed  altogether  at  Schrader,  Duncker's  chief 
authority,  but  certainly,  in  the  main,  at  him.  Schrader  was 
the  first  to  claim  for  Assyriology  in  Germany  the  rank  of  a 
science.  It  was  much  to  be  desired  that  Schrader  should 
restrain  his  sensitiveness,  and  take  a  lesson  from  the  earnest 
counsel  which  this  criticism  contained.  Especially  should 
he  have  seen  what  a  mistake  it  is  to  seize  on  temporary 
expedients  for  overcoming  objections  and  other  difficulties, 
instead  of  acknowledging  that  for  a  time,  at  least,  number- 
less riddles  must  remain  unsolved.  Instead  of  this  he 
published  an  explanation  replying  to  Gutschmid,  whose 
strength  in  his  own  particular  subject  he  must  have  known ; 
and  in  it  —  rather  condescendingly,  as  at  times  he  can  write 
—  he  tried  to  refute  Gutschmid's  objections.  This  explan- 
ation would  have  helped  him  little  in  the  eyes  of  calm  judges, 
even  if  he  had  proved  Gutschmid  wrong  in  one  or  another 
proposition;  for  in  the  main  point  he  could  not  succeed;  that 
is  to  say,  he  could  not  answer  the  charge  of  undue  haste  and 
unmethodical  procedure  in  the  historical  valuation  of  the 
inscriptions. 

Gutschmid  now  felt  himself  obliged  to  substantiate  his 
objections  fully  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  It  is  this  pamphlet 
which  now  lies  before  us.  For  the  sake  of  perfect  clearness 
Gutschmid  has  reprinted  in  full  the  part  in  question  of  his 
criticism  of  Duncker's  book,  as  well  as  Schrader's  reply. 
Of  t^is  reply  there  then  remains  not  one  stone  upon  another. 
The  few  points  respecting  which  Schrader  justifies  himself, 
are  those  on  which  he  was  not  at  all  attacked.  Gutschmid's 
review  is  cutting,  and  often  bitingly  ironical,  but  with  the 
exception  of  one  unfortunate  expression  on  page  fifty-six,  it 
keeps  within  the  limits  of  parliamentary  language.    In  respect 
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of  the  facts  at  issne,  however,  the  opponents  are  crushed.  It 
is  shown,  for  instance,  among  other  things,  how  for  the  sake 
of  their  interpretations,  they  ignore  distinct  facts  of  history, 
of  historical  and  physical  ge<^raphy,  and  zoological  geogra- 
phy, too,  as  well  as  technical  chronology ;  how  they  set  little 
value  on  important  testimony  of  Greek  writers  and  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  how  they  overrate  for  purposes  of  his- 
torical evidence  the  character  of  such  Assyrian  writings  as 
they  themselves  know  to  contain  many  errors. 

The  diflSculty  of  deciphering  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  char- 
acter is  very  great,  as  Gutschmid  here  once  more  shows. 
Present  reviewer  knows  no  other  kind  of  writing  which  can 
even  be  likened  to  it  for  confusion.  Compared  with  it, 
Arabic  texts  without  the  diacritic  points,  or  Pehlevi  books 
are  easy  to  read ;  for  we  know  the  languages  themselves. 
Even  the  riddles  of  the  hieroglyphics  are  nothing  when 
compared  with  Assyrian;  and  by  interpretation  of  these 
hieroglyphics  the  way  has  been  opened  up  for  reading  the 
more  difficult  sorts  of  Egyptian  writing.  But  in  Assyrian 
perhaps  every  character  can  be  read  in  more  than  one  way. 
According  to  Smith,^  one  character  may  have  thirteen,  fifteen, 
even  twenty-seven  different  meanings.  Here  is  a  language, 
in  one  respect  quite  Semitic,  yet  showing  so  many  peculiari- 
ties, even  at  times  seeming  so  utterly  lawless,  that  the 
thpught  rises  again  and  again,  such  a  language  can  never  have 
been  actually  spoken.  In  Assyrian  there  is  certainly  more 
darkness  than  tiie  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  a  few  investi- 
gators can  throw  light  upon  in  a  short  time.  And  the  sylla- 
baries, even  incomplete  as  they  are,  surely  show  us  clearly 
how  many  meanings  everything  may  have,  how  improbable 
it  is  that  texts  of  any  considerable  length  can  be  fully  read, 
and  that  with  certainty  of  correctness.  Compared  with  tjiese 
Assyrian  syllabaries  how  modest  is  the  old  TTzwaresh  glos- 
sary, made  for  initiating  the  disciples  of  the  magi  into  the 
secrets  of  their*  writing,  just  as  the  former  were  probably 
made  for  the  Assyrian  priests'  disciples.  Generations  to 
^  The  Phonetic  Valnes  of  the  Caneifbrm  Cfaaractere.    London,  1871. 
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come  will  value  very  highly  the  work  of  those  who  have 
made  the  first  successful  efforts  in  this  field.  The  faults  and 
mistakes  of  these  investigators  will  then  be  willingly  par- 
doned ;  but  now  we  cannot  so  easily  overlook  them,  while  we 
see  their  direct  consequences  before  us.  Joy  over  what  is 
already  known  has  made  men  forget  too  soon  how  to  estimate 
what  is  not  yet  understood.  Some  dark  points  did  become 
dear,  and  then  there  was  an  inclination  to  assume  that  all 
had  been  dark  where  in  fact  all  had  been  tolerably  clear, 
and  to  call  everything  clear,  where  all  still  lay  in  darkness. 
An  unfortunate  mania  for  hypothesis  became  infectious. 
Witness  the  nonsense  talked  about  the  Cushites  and  Tura- 
nians. What  strange  views  even  the  gifted  Oppert  is  now 
again  bringing  forward  about  a  certain  Phoenician  inscription, 
and  about  the  nationality  of  the  Medes,  on  subjects,  too, 
which  those  who  are  no  Assyriologists  can  easily  examine 
for  themselves.  It  needs  a  strong  effort  to  refrain  from  in- 
justice, and  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  lasting  service 
which  that  decipherer  has  rendered.  Sober  criticism  by 
themselves  of  their  own  work,  recognition  of  the  uncertainty, 
yes,  of  the  great  improbability,  of  many  of  these  results,  is 
to  be  found  among  Assyriologists  too  seldom.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  all  the  qualities  and  knowledge  theoretically  neces- 
sary for  deciphering  can  be  united  in  any  one  man.  But  it 
may  be  fairly  demanded  that  all  Assyriologists  should  have, 
e.g.  a  rather  more  accurate  idea  of  the  history,  the  geography, 
and  the  condition  of  Western  Asia  than  they  commonly  do 
have,  and  that  their  ideas  of  these  things  should  be  gained 
from  the  study  of  the  real  sources  of  information.  It  is  a 
fact  that  Assyriology  has  often  blinded  her  disciples  to  things 
which  they  must  have  known  before.  For  example,  Schrader 
strays  into  a  very  unhistorical  view  as  to  the  greatness  of  the 
j)ower  which  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  at  the  time  of  Uz- 
ziah  ;  and  he  does  this  in  order  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
an  inscription  whose  historical  explanation  is  unquestionably 
a  riddle  at  the  best.  Again,  he  makes  the  king  of  the  great 
empire  of  Assyria  call  the  little  land  of  Judah  an  extensive 
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territory  (K.  A.  T.  90) ;  and  this  moreover,  although  it  is 
easy  to  see  from  the  Persian  text  of  Behistfin  that  Sanherib 
merely  called  Jiidah  a  "  distant "  land,  and  did  so  quite  cor- 
rectly. If  one  who  has  been  a  sober  investigator  learns  to 
distort  thus  relations  with  which  he  is  accurately  acquainted, 
how  can  we  be  sure  that  he  will  measure  correctly  things 
which  are  wholly  in  the  dark,  or  at  least  are  so  to  him. 

The  reviewer  may  here  be  allowed  to  touch  on  a  point  on 
which  Gutschmid  is  purposely  silent.  Two  years  ago,  in  this 
periodical,^  the  reviewer  expressed  in  a  very  mild  form  his 
doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  dUettarUe  philological  treatment 
of  these  texts,  which  have  been  correctly  read,  perhaps,  so 
far  as  the  sound  is  concerned.  Schrader  soon  answered  *  in 
an  Article  which  showed  that  he  had  not  clearly  imderstood 
the  exact  aim  of  the  reviewer's  Article,  and  that  he  had  mis- 
understood several  details  of  it,  in  some  cases  in  an  extraor- 
dinary way.  A  superficial  reader  might  have  really  thought 
that  all  the  reviewer's  objections  were  refuted,  that  some  of 
them  had  been  shown  to  be  purely  crotchety.  Men  who 
really  know  Semitic  languages  think  otherwise.  It  would 
be  easy  to  point  out  in  Schrader's  books  dozens  of  impossible 
etymologies,  and  meanings  which  must  appear  extremely 
forced,  at  least  to  one  who  is  somewhat  at  home  in  the 
Arabic  or  Aramaic  idioms.  Reviewer  finds  in  Schrader  a 
constant  effort  to  translate  as  if  there  were  a  complete  con- 
nection in  sense,  where  for  the  present  no  connected  transla- 
tion is  possible.  As  in  historical  relations,  so  in  language, 
there  is  a  desire  to  know  the  language,  just  as  there  is  a 
desire  to  know  the  historical  facts  more  exactly  than  they 
can  be  known;  and  in  order  to  hide  from  themselves  the  fact 
that  some  things  are  unknown,  some  people  do  not  shrink 
from  the  most  questionable  etymological  tricks,  and  from  the 
use,  in  a  hurried,  careless  way,  of  untrustworthy  dictionaries. 
The  philologist,  like  tiie  historian,  may  use  the  decipherings 
of  Assyriologists  only  with  the  utmost  caution.    The  claim 

1  Leip.  Lit.  Cent.  bUtt  1874,  No.  26.  Jeoa  Lit.  Ztg.  1874,  No.  t7. 
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which  appeared  lately  m  this  paper  ^  —  viz.  that  the  results 
of  Oppert,  Sayce,  and  Schrader  should  be  used  as  quite  good 
material  in  the  scientific  comparative  study  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  —  must  be,  we  think,  rejected. 

Although  Gutschmid's  pamphlet  is  essentially  polemic  and 
negative,  it  contains  also  much  careful,  positive  investigation 
and  many  valuable  results.  We  may  point,  e.g.  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  origin  of  the  Median  empire,  which  is  well 
elucidated  by  the  analogous  rise  of  the  Parthian  empire.  We 
may  point  also  to  the  Excursus  on  the  Assyrian  Eponyms, 
and  to  many  other  parts  of  the  work.  How  rich  are  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  which  are  at  the  command  of  our 
author,  how  correctly  he  handles  the  historical  method,  and 
how  interestingly  he  can  write,  are  well  known  from  his 
former  writings.  Even  historians  and  philologists  who  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  ancient  Orient  will  find  the 
book  very  instructive  on  account  of  the  facts  which  it  com- 
municates, and  especially  on  account  of  its  method,  and  will 
find  it  also  for  the  most  part  highly  attractive  reading. 

A  few  more  details :  We  hold  decidedly,  on  the  strength 
of  varied  and  quite  independent  testimonies,  that  Phul 
was  an  Assyrian  king,  who  ruled  for  a  time  in  Babylon. 
Gutschmid's  conclusion  that  he  was  king  over  a  portion  only 
of  the  country  along  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  has  not 
yet  fully  convinced  us.  The  cultivable  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates  above  Hit  is  so  narrow  that  it  affords  no  terri- 
tory such  as  we  must  ascribe  to  a  ruler  who  interfered  so 
largely  as  Phul  did  in  the  affoirs  of  distant  Palestine.  How- 
ever, in  any  case,  the  condition  of  the  Assyrian-Babylonian 
states  was  at  that  time  very  complicated.  Some  very  skilful 
hypothesis  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  get  rid  of  all  difficulty. 
But  we  must  nevertheless  keep  in  mind  that  the  condition 
of  these  countries  at  the  time,  e.g.  of  the  Bouides  and 
Hamadanites  (10th  Cent,  a.d.)  was  at  least  equally  confused. 

The  view  that  *nh  p  is  a  translation  of  the  Aramaic  Trt  *q 
is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  LXX,  Targum,  and  Peshito 

1  In  1876,  No.  80,  p.  988. 
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do  translate  the  Hebrew  p  in  this  name  by  "  son  "  withoat 
any  hesitation,  and  thus  both  of  the  latter  get  back  to  *Tin  "o. 
Moreover,  the  vw  ^ASip  of  the  LXX  depends  on  the  reading 
with  r  in  Hebrew,  not  on  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  text. 
The  name  of  the  Syrian  bishop  (of  whom  no  one  will  believe 
that  he  was  named  after  the  old  heathen  king)  was  actually 
written  with  d.  This  is  proved  by  the  Greek  orthography 
BapdSoTo<;.^  There  are  thus  quite  decisive  grounds  for 
holding  that  ^"^  p  (with  d)  is  the  right  name,  and  that  its 
bearer  was  different  from  Binidri,  or  as  it  is  to  be  read,  the 
king  of  Imirisu  (Is  it  really  "  Ass's  Tower"  [see  ABK  325]  ? 
That  would  be  a  most  singular  name). 

A  better  geographer  than  the  Assyriologists,  namely, 
Jfiqflt,  confounded  two  places  which  they  confound ;  but  he 
made  the  mistake  exactly  the  converse  of  theirs.  For  he 
confounds  Kamchj  the  place  from  which  the  country  Kopr 
fjLo/YV^  likely  got  its  name  (see  Ibn  Chord.  83 ;  Bel&dh.  184 ; 
and  cf .  Sprenger's  "  Post  and  Travel  Routes  "  106  f .)  with 
Kamdch  (Byz.  Kdficuxo^y  Kdfjbaj(aj   KifMxv)' 

For  philological  reasons  we  cannot  believe  that  we  have 
Iranian  forms  in  the  names  of  the  princes  Kundaspi  and 
Kustaspi  (=  Vind&spa  and  Vfstaspa),  as  Gutschmid  thinks 
we  have.  Besides,  it  is  very  improbable  that  here  in 
Western  Upper  Armenia  there  should  have  lived  pure  Ira- 
nians, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

In  connection  with  the  interesting  legends  of  Moses,  we 
may  remark  that  the  same  occurs  in  the  Persian  heroic 
legend  (see  the  D^&).  Firdaust  locates  it  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  even  the  smearing  with  pitch  is  not  wanting.  Another 
form  of  the  story,  in  Ibn  Athir  (i.  196),  i.e.  Tabari,  locates 
it  on  the  Persian  Kur,  and  at  Persepolis.  Did  the  story 
originate  in  Egypt  or  in  Babylon  ? 

From  Arp&d  to  Samaria  is  not "  very  much  farther  "  than 

from  Arpfid  to  Nineve  (see  p.  118).    As  the  crow  flies  the 

distances  must  be  about  equal ;  and  the  actual  journey  must 

have  required  in  each  case  about  the  same  length  of  time. 

1  Firooop.  Pen.  U.  13. 
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We  (reyiewer)  reckon,  according  to  Arabic  geographers,  that 
to  Mosul  from  Haleb,  which  was  about  three  Gternlan  miles 
from  Arp&d,  was  sixteen  to  seventeen  days  journey ;  and  it 
was  sixteen  days  journey  from  Haleb  to  Samaria.  Any 
shortened  route  through  Mesopotamia  which  is  not  noticed 
by  AraUc  itineraries  cannot  have  been  suitable  for  the  As- 
syrian armies.  Of  course  Gutschmid  is  decidedly  right  in 
saying  that  an  expedition  from  Arpfid  to  Samaria  cannot 
have  been  considered  a  mere  insignificant  side  excursion. 

It  is  not  only  probable,  but  it  is  certain,  that  magupati  is 
the  prototype  of  m6badh.  The  Pehlevi  still  writes  the  ex- 
pression thus,  T^^yo.  As  early  as  the  fourth  century  it  must 
have  been  pronounced  mSpaty  Syriac  efeis. 

Respecting  the  very  correct  opinion  that  the  Assyrians 
were  in  truth  an  unspeakably  abominable  people,  we  may 
note  that  Assyriologists  have  really  thought  so  too.  See, 
e.g.  Maspero's  "  Hist.  anc.  des  peuples  de  Torient,"  p.  283. 
By  passages  like  this  quoted  one  he  makes  up,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  many  serious  faults  of  his  book. 

May  Gutschmid's  book  have  the  effect  of  making  Assyri- 
ologists more  methodical,  less  at  their  ease,  and  more 
self-denying;  but  may  it  also  inspire  those  who  are  not 
Assyriologists  with  a  wholesome  distrust  of  these  deci- 
pherings. Gutschmid  justly  considers  it  a  questionable  pro- 
ceeding that  the  results  of  these  men  should  be  given  to  the 
public,  and  this  by  authority,  too,  as  if  the  investigations 
were  completed  and  closed.  The  wish  to  check  this  authori- 
tative publication,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  has  led  him  to 
enter  into  controversy  which  must  of  necessity  be  aimed  chiefly 
against  Schrader.  If  Gutschmid  attacks  this  Assyriologist 
more  zealously  than  he  attacks  others,  if  he  occasionally 
praises  this  other  man  or  that  for  a  more  correct  judgment 
on  some  question  of  detail,  still,  of  course,  he  by  no  means 
considers  Schrader  to  be  the  weakest  of  them  all.  There  are 
several  other  decipherers  who  would  have  afforded  Gutschmid 
far  more  abundant  material  for  criticism.  Th.  N. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 
SYMMETBY  AND  RHYTHM. 

BT  BBY*  THOMAS  HILL,  D.D^  LL.D.,  FOBMBRLT  PBB8IDKRT  OF  UAXVAMD 
COLLEGE. 

It  is  a  fault,  or  else  an  excellence,  of  human  language  that 
no  word  long  remains  perfectly  unambiguous.  We  at  first 
coin  a  word  to  express  an  idea,  and  presently  either  expand 
its  meaning  to  cover  kindred  ideas,  or  contract  it,  and  restrict 
it  to  a  part  of  its  original  signification.  Even  in  the  mathe- 
matics, where,  if  anywhere,  we  should  find  words  absolutely 
unambiguous,  every  symbol,  every  term,  conveys  more  than 
one  meaning,  according  to  the  connection  of  thought.  The 
words  "  synunetry  "  and  "  rhythm ''  are,  of  course,  no  excep- 
tion to  this  general  law.  Symmetry  primarily,  according  to 
its  etymological  derivation,  refers  simply  to  equality  of 
measure.  But  no  man  can  consider  seriously  his  own  con- 
ception of  symmetry,  without  discovering  that  he  usually 
perceives  in  an  object  which  he  calls  symmetrical  something 
deeper  and  of  more  importance  than  a  mere  equality  of 
dimensions.  Hence  we  come  to  recognize  two  principal 
significations  in  the  word.  The  first  is  a  regularity  of  form 
which  can  be  determined  by  compass  and  rule,  consisting 
merely  in  the  equidistance  of  points  from  some  point,  line,  or 
plane  of  reference.  The  second  meaning  demands,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  equidistance,  —  nay,  even  sometimes  finds,  in 
spite  of  failure  to  conform  to  the  standard  of  rule  and 
compass,  —  a  higher  quality,  akin  to  beauty.  This  second 
meaning  of  symmetry  contains  an  implicit  recognition  *  of 
geometric  law.  In  like  manner,  rhythm  refers  primarily  to 
a  mere  equal  division  of  similarly  recurring  divisions  of  time ; 
but  in  a  higher  sense  asks  that  this  regularly  recurring 
division  of  tune  should  be  such  as  will  produce  agreeable 
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sensations  in  him  who  perceives  it.  Before  we  can  deal 
intelligently  with  our  subject,  we  must  therefore  define 
clearly  our  ideas  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  space  and  time. 
Symmetry  does  not  refer,  in  its  best  sense,  simply  to  material 
things,  but  to  the  space  which  they  occupy.  The  Grecian 
architects  discovered  that  a  perfect  conformity  of  material 
things  to  symmetrical  forms  did  not  suggest  those  sym- 
metrical forms  to  the  beholder  so  distinctly  as  they  were 
suggested  when  the  marble  was  made  to  deviate  slightly, 
according  to  perspective  laws,  from  the  form  which  it  was 
intended  should  be  embodied  in  imagination  by  the  beholder. 
The  attempts  of  civilized  governments  to  secure  uniform 
weights  and  measures,  in  conformity  to  a  single  standard, 
show  us  how  diflBcult,  how  impossible,  to  make  a  material 
substance  exactly  in  conformity  with  an  ideal  measure.  The 
objects  which  we  call  symmetrical  we  call  so  only  because 
they  suggest  to  our  imagination  symmetrical  forms.  Yet 
those  forms  exist  not  only  in  our  imaginations,  but  in  space 
also,  and,  out  of  our  imagination  and  thought,  in  space  only. 
And  by  space  I  mean  that  which  the  ordinary,  common  sense 
view  of  mankind  understands  by  the  term ;  not  that  which 
nodern  philosophers,  or  would-be  philosophers,  mean,  but 
-hat  which  Plato  meant  —  an  incorruptible,  eternal  entity, 
iiaving  no  other  properties  than  its  three  dimensions,  of 
boundless  extent,  and  incapable  of  division  or  separation 
except  through  an  act  of  intuition  or  imagination.  The 
dimensions  of  a  material  thing  arise  from  the  property  in 
matter  of  occupying  space.  The  idea  of  space  in  the  mind 
is  not  innate,  but  arises  from  the  instantaneous  perception 
of  space  by  the  intellect,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  percep- 
tion by  the  senses  of  a  body  occupying  space. 

Space,  being  infinite  in  extent,  and  indivisible  except  in 
imagination,  is  handled  by  the  human  reason  only  through  the 
means  of  negations ;  that  is  to  say,  the  boundaries  of  its  di- 
visions themselves  occupy  no  space;  they  are  positive  to 
thought,  but  negative,  or  rather  zero,  in  regard  to  space.  The 
first  of  these  zeros  is  a  surface ;  the  second  is  a  line ;  the  third 
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and  most  complete  zero  is  a  point.  A  point  is  an  abeolnte 
negation  of  dimensions,  but  is  located,  or  has  position,  in 
space.  It  is  one  of  those  contradictions  in  which  the  human 
mind  finds  itself  involved,  whenever  it  attempts  to  fatiiom 
the  depths  of  its  own  thought,  that  we  shonld  thus  speak  of 
the  position  in  space  of  that  which  does  not  occupy  space. 
An  equal  inability  is  felt  by  the  mind  in  attempting  to  locate 
a  single  point  in  space  without  referring  to  another  point, 
or,  indeed,  to  locate  any  body  in  space  without  referring  to 
other  bodies.  We  pass  from  points  to  lines  in  one  of  two 
methods,  both  inconceivable,  and  yet  both  necessary,  in 
geometrical  reasoning.  We  may  define  a  line  to  be  a  series  of 
points  infinitely  near  together,  but  in  which  each  is  contiguous 
only  to  two  others,  and  they  on  its  opposite  sides.  The  in- 
conceivability of  this  conception  lies  in  the  point's  having 
no  dimensions ;  so  that  however  nearly  contiguous  two 
points  may  be  there  is  room  for  an  infinity  of  points  between 
them,  and  however  infinite  the  number  of  points  may  be, 
since  they  have  no  dimensions,  they  cannot  make  length  to 
a  line. 

The  other  mode  of  obtaining  a  line  from  a  point  is 
Newton's.  It  defines  a  line  to  be  the  path  of  a  point  moving 
in  space ;  and  its  inconceivability  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  point 
has  been  defined  to  be  a  mere  position  in  space,  which  cannot 
be  moved,  although  the  attention  may  be  transferred  to  other 
points. 

We  obtain  the  idea  of  a  surface,  in  like  manner,  from  a 
point,  in  two  distinct  ways.  A  surface  may  be  defined  as  a 
series  of  points  contiguous  to  each  other,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  occupy  no  space,  and  yet,  at  each 
point,  a  series  of  points  shall  extend  in  every  direction  which 
is  at  right  angles  to  a  certain  line  passing  through  the  chosen 
point.  Or  a  surface  may  be  defined  as  tiie  path  of  a  moving 
line,  when  the  points  in  that  line  are  not,  by  the  motion  of 
the  line,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  contiguous  points  in 
the  line.  These  modes  of  generating  a  surface  have  in  tiiem 
the  same  elements  of  inconceivability  as  the  modes  of  gene- 
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rating  a  line.  A  solid  is  simply  a  portion  of  space  inclosed 
bj  a  surface ;  and  inasmuch  as  space  is  homogeneous,  the 
geometrical  properties  of  a  solid  are  discussed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  surface  which  incloses  it. 

The  human  mind  has  no  interest  in  the  discussion  of 
points,  lines,  and  surfaces,  unless  tliey  conform  to  law, — 
unless  they  are  obedient,  as  it  were,  to  the  mind.  This 
figurative  expression,  obedience  to  law,  may  be  best  ex- 
plained, perhaps,  by  Newton's  conception  of  a  line  being 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  point;  although  it  may  be 
justified,  also,  in  the  other  way  of  looking  at  the  composition 
of  lines  and  surfaces.  When  a  line,  for  example,  consists 
of  a  series  of  mutually  contiguous  points  so  arranged  that 
the  position  of  each  and  every  one  may  be  defined  by  defining 
the  position  of  any  one,  then  we  evidently  may  say  that  all 
these  points  are  subject  to  one  and  the  same  condition  of 
position.  It  is  not  a  harsh  figure  to  speak  of  them  as  obe- 
dient to  that  act  of  thought  which  defines  the  conditions  of 
their  position.  K,  now,  we  conceive,  in  Newton's  fashion, 
a  point  as  running  through  such  a  line,  we  may  say  that  the 
point  everjTwhere  moves  in  obedience  to  one  law  —  the  law 
which  defines  what  its  position  shall  be  at  each  part  of  its 
path.  When  we  remember  that  a  line  extends  only  in  one 
direction,  and  is  absolutely  without  dimensions  in  the  other 
directions,  we  see  that  this  law  which  governs  the  motion  of 
a  point  is  exceedingly  strict ;  it  permits  motion  in  the  line 
with  perfect  freedom,  but  absolutely  forbids  any  motion 
whatever  out  of  the  line.  Both  of  these  methods  of  explaining 
or  justifying  the  figurative  expression  "  obedience  to  law  " 
may  be  applied  to  surfaces,  as  well  as  lines.  A  surface  is  a 
series  of  contiguous  points,  so  arranged  that  we  may,  through 
any  one  of  them,  draw  a  straight  line  which  shall  be  at  right 
angles  to  all  lines  joining  that  point  to  contiguous  points  of 
the  surface.  That  surface  may  be  said  to  conform  to  law 
when  each  point  in  it  is  subject  to  one  and  the  same  condition 
of  position  ;  so  that  a  point  or  a  line  moving  in  that  surface 
may  be  considered  as  obeying  in  its  motion  always  one  and 
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the  same  law,  namely,  the  law  or  expression  of  thought 
whi'^h  defines  its  conditions  of  position.  And  the  law  of 
surfaces  is  equally  strict  with  the  law  of  lines ;  the  moving 
point  is  perfectly  free  to  move  in  the  surface,  and  absolutely 
forbidden  to  leave  it. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  conditions  of  position 
must  of  necessity  be  intellectual  conditions,  since  the  parts 
of  space  have  no  property  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  mental  act.  We 
may  express  these  conditions  by  language  of  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  accuracy  and  strictness,  or  we  may  represent  them 
by  diagrams,  drawings,  or  models.  Thus  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  is  a  familiar  term,  suflSciently  understood  by  every 
educated  person ;  and  its  law  may  be  expressed  in  various 
forms  of  ordinary  language,  or  by  geometric  definition,  or  by 
equations  of  analytical  geometry,  or  by  a  drawing  or  figure  suflS- 
ciently accurate  to  suggest  the  exact  idea.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  no  circle  made  by  human  art  of  a  material  substance 
can  be  absolutely  accurate,  although  in  the  best  mathematical 
instruments  an  exceedingly  close  approximation  is  obtained. 
But  the  conception  of  a  perfect  circle  is  very  readily  awakened 
in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  by  a  diagram  or  drawing  very 
far  from  exact  accuracy.  Many  other  figures  which  have 
been  investigated,  and  expressed  in  the  technical  language 
of  geometry  and  algebra,  are  also  familiar  to  the  minds 
of  all  educated  persons;  and  a  very  precise  idea  of  them 
is  readily  conveyed  either  by  the  forms  of  ordinary  lan- 
guage, or  by  drawings  which  give  only  an  approximate 
expression  of  their  laws.  There  are  also  many  beautiful 
figures,  familiar  to  our  eyes,  which  have  not  been  analyzed, 
described,  or  defined  in  technical  language,  but  which  we 
instinctively  feel  must  be  capable  of  such  expression  under 
some  future,  or  at  least  conceivable,  increase  of  mathematical 
skill.  Thus  the  varying  forms  of  crystals  distinctly  sug- 
gested to  every  student  the  faith  that  they  were  subject  to 
law,  for  a  long  period  before  the  law  was  actually  discovered 
and  expressed  in  the  modem  systems  of  crystallography. 
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Thus,  also,  the  botanists  had  perceived  that  the  leaves  of 
plants  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of  symmetry  around  the  stem 
long  before  Peirce  showed  that  they  obeyed  the  simple  law 
of  division  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

Symmetry  in  its  higher  meaning  implies  this  obedience  to 
law.  The  symmetical  form  is  that  which  not  only  has  equal 
dimensions  in  sundry  directions,  but  that  which  is  inclosed 
in  lines,  or  surfaces  obedient  to  law.  This  distinction  be- 
tween the  better  idea  of  symmetry  and  the  inferior,  has  not 
been  clearly  made  by  many  writers ;  but  its  reality  has  been 
felt,  I  suspect,  by  every  student  of  nature  or  of  art.  A 
waving  line  made  by  equal  arcs  of  circles,  turning  alternately 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  having  common  tangents  at 
their  points  of  junction,  is  symmetrical  in  the  lower  sense ; 
but  it  suggests,  to  every  eye  keenly  appreciating  beauty, 
a  more  beautiful  line,  the  elastic  curve,  which  obeys  every- 
where a  single  law,  and  does  not,  like  the  alternating  arcs 
of  circles,  change  its  law  when  it  changes  its  direction  of 
curvature. 

The  sense  of  beauty  is  awakened  by  the  embodiment  of  a 
simple  law  giving  rise  to  a  varied  outline ;  and  the  degree 
of  beauty  felt  by  a  cultivated  beholder  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  law,  and  also  to  the  variety,  or  com- 
plexity, of  its  manifestations.  Another  element  enters  into 
the  formation  of  beauty,  an  element  which  makes  a  transition 
to  the  idea  of  rhythm.  When  in  the  consideration  of  sym- 
metry we  take  Newton's  notion  of  fluents  and  fluxions,  and 
consider  surfaces  and  lines  generated  by  motion,  we  leave 
the  consideration  of  pure  space,  and  introduce  the  idea  of 
time  also.  The  motion  of  a  point,  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
speed,  through  a  line  obedient  to  law,  must,  must  of  necessity, 
be  governed  by  rhythm,  as  well  as  by  symmetry.  In  this 
conception  of  rhythm,  the  idea  of  number  is  much  more 
prominent  than  in  the  conception  of  symmetry  alone.  By 
the  definition  of  beauty  which  we  have  just  given,  both 
rhythm  and  symmetry  should  be  more  beautiful  in  propor- 
tion to  the  simplicity  of  the  numerical  ratios  entering  into 
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them,  and  to  the  multiplicity  of  their  combinations.  Thus 
the  law  of  phyllotaxis  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  embodies 
only  the  three  smallest  prime  numbers,  two,  three,  and  five, 
but  embodies  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  unnumbered 
forms  of  manifestation. 

The  beauty  of  proportion  has  been  conceded  by  architects 
and  by  painters,  although  it  has  not  been  clearly  defined  by 
them.  In  Hay's  analysis  of  Grecian  architecture  he  shows 
that  beauty  of  proportion  probably  consists  in  the  numerical 
ratio  of  angles  to  a  right  angle.  The  angles  whose  propor- 
tion constitutes  the  beauty  need  not  be  distinctly  marked  by 
lines,  but  must  be  strongly  suggested  to  the  imagination. 
Thus  to  take  the  simplest  case,  a  rectangle  is  of  fine  propor- 
tion, when  a  diagonal  would  divide  the  right  angle  in  the 
proportion  of  prime  numbers  smaller  than  ten.  I  have 
myself  subjected  this  supposed  law  of  Hay  to  independent 
experiment.  Making  a  rectangle  variable  in  its  proportions, 
I  have  asked  persons  of  good  taste,  ignorant  of  my  design, 
and  never  having  heard  of  Hay's  law,  to  arrest  my  alteration 
of  proportions  in  the  rectangle  at  the  instant  when  tiiey 
deemed  them  most  beautiful,  and  I  have  found  that,  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  they  stopped  the  movement 
of  my  hand  at  precisely  the  point  where  an  imagined  diagonal 
divided  the  right  angle  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two,  else 
in  that  of  two  to  three.  Such  experiments  tried  upon  a 
great  variety  of  persons,  both  adult  friends  and  pupils  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  have  demonstrated  to  me  the  fact  that 
the  eye  of  persons  having  a  taste  for  drawing  and  architecture, 
recognizes  unconsciously,  if  I  may  use  so  paradoxical  an  ex- 
pression, the  existence  of  numerical  harmony  in  the  magni- 
tude of  suggested  angles.  A  similar  and  still  more  extensive 
series  of  experiments  which  I  have  made  in  public  schools, 
and  in  private  circles,  has  convinced  me  that  the  child  of 
civilized  parents,  to  .say  the  least,  recognizes  in  music  Hot 
only  that  numerical  harmony  which  is  found  in  the  rhythmical 
movement  of  a  composition,  but  also  that  hidden  numerical 
harmony  and  proportion  of  ratios  which  lies  concealed  in 
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the  nature  of  musical  tones,  melodies,  and  progressions. 
Arrangements  having  been  made  by  which  the  members  of  a 
large  school  should  write  down  independently  of  each  other, 
their  impressions  of  the  aesthetic  meaning  of  a  piece  of 
music,  heard  by  them  for  the  first  time,  I  have  found  that 
tliree  quarters  of  tlie  pupils  were  in  substantial  agreement 
concerning  the  precise  shade  of  feeling  which  the  music  con- 
veyed, and  which  I  knew  it  was  intended  by  the  composer 
to  convey. 

Scientific  men  no  less  than  artists  have  an  implicit  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  law  and  harmony  in  the  external 
world.  The  history  of  progress  in  every  science  bears  witness 
to  this  fact.  Observers  of  nature  have  never  been  content 
with  the  mere  observance  of  the  facts  of  nature,  but  have 
always  sought  to  group  those  facts  together,  and  link  them 
to  each  other,  by  intellectual  bonds.  Moreover  from  the  ear- 
liest period  there  has  been  manifested,  in  the  history  of  scien- 
tific progress,  an  invincible  faith  among  scientific  men  that 
the  facts  of  nature  are  capable  of  being  arranged  in  con-> 
f  ormity  with  intellectual  laws ;  laws  of  geometry  and  algebra. 
Nor  has  this  faith  proved  deceptive.  In  many  cases  centuries 
of  observation  and  of  patient  study  have  been  requisite  in 
order  to  discover  those  relations  in  external  things  them- 
selves, which  correspond  with  or  conform  to  symmetrical 
laws  in  space,  or  rhythmical  movements  in  time ;  but  when- 
ever science  has  risen  above  empirical  formulae  to  rational, 
scientific  formulae,  the  victory  has  been  accomplished.  The 
origin  of  this  conformity  of  external  nature  to  the  intellectual 
laws  of  space  and  time  has  not  always  been  inquired  into  by 
the  scientific  mind ;  that  is  not  a  scientific  problem.  The 
scientific  instinct  prompts  man  to  seek  the  law,  and  may  lead 
him  to  a  successful  search,  without  even  suggesting  to  him 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  law.  This  latter  question  is 
suggested  by  a  different,  a  metaphysical  or  religious  instinct; 
and  may  be  wisely  and  successfully  pursued  by  one  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry  is  but 
slight.    Mq  possible  extension  of  the  results  of  the  iuvesti- 
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gation  of  external  phenomena  can  affect  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  those  phenomena ;  it  may  affect  the  question  in 
what  manner,  in  what  order,  the  phenomena  have  arisen,  but 
it  cannot  go  back  to  the  origin  itself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  man  confines  himself  exclusively  to 
his  speciality ;  whatever  a  man  may  devote  himself  to,  as  a 
profession,  he  has  also  some  general  culture,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  the  general  questions  which  interest  mankind. 
Indeed  the  interdependence  of  all  branches  of  human  knowl- 
edge makes  it  usually  true  that  a  man  cannot  become  a 
successful  student  of  a  special  department  unless  he  lays 
a  broad  foundation,  in  a  general  knowledge  of  matters  of 
human  interest.  The  structure  of  scientific  attainment  is 
most  secure,  and  can  be  raised  to  its  loftiest  height,  only 
when  its  foundations  are  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  the  student's  mind  will  permit.  From 
this  fact,  that  no  man  can  be,  even  if  he  try,  a  pure  specialist; 
and  from  the  fact  that  a  general  culture  is  requisite  in  order 
to  give  the  highest  success  in  special  pursuits;  it  follows 
that  scientific  men  must  speculate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
upon  theological  subjects ;  that  men  devoted  to  the  natural 
sciences  must  have  some  knowledge  of  pure  mathematics ;  and 
that  theologians  and  mathematicians  must  peer  into  the 
laboratories  of  the  physicist  and  the  biologist,  with  liveliest 
interest.  Men  are  not  to  be  reproved  for  thus  going  "  beyond 
their  last " ;  they  are  not  to  be  discouraged  from  thinking, 
and  even  speaking,  upon  subjects  which  lie  out  of  their  spe- 
cial sphere ;  only  provided,  that  they  retain  a  proper  humil- 
ity, and  do  not  attempt  to  decide  dogmatically  upon  questions, 
to  which  other  men  have  given  much  more  attention  ;  with 
perhaps  an  equal  or  superior  native  ability  to  understand. 
But  let  it  be  recollected  that  the  man  of  physical  science  is 
just  as  liable  to  misconceive  and  misunderstand  a  theological 
question,  as  a  theologian  to  misconceive  facts  of  natural 
science.  The  psychologist,  mathematician,  and  theologian 
require  no  laboratory,  they  are  unable  in  general  to  put  their 
hypotheses  to  physical  tests ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
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investigations  of  the  geometer  and  the  metaphysician,  and  of 
the  divine,  require  no  intellect  and  no  special  training. 
W.  R.  Hamilton's  Quaternions,  and  W.  Hamilton's  posthu- 
mous lectures,  make  as  real  a  demand  upon  the  reader,  for 
intellectual  power  and  intellectual  training,  as  can  be  made 
by  any  writing  of  Helmholtz  or  Darwin.  The  effect  of  true 
culture  ever  must  be  to  remove  self-conceit,  as  well  as  to  give 
confidence  in  the  results  of  learning.  The  effect  of  a  liberal 
education  ought  certainly  to  be  a  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of 
respect  for  all  intellectual  workers  in  whatever  field. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  natural  law,  there 
have  been  mistakes  by  both  great  parties  for  whom  these 
questions  have  most  interest.  The  metaphysician  and  the 
theologian  have  frequently  shrunk  from  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  supremacy  and  universality  of  law,  as  though  such  a 
view  would  destroy  human  freedom,  and  make  the  world,  as 
they  express  it,  a  mechanical,  brazen  universe.  In  the  Duke 
of  Argyll's  "  Reign  of  Law "  he  shows  the  fallacy  of  this 
judgment,  and  illustrates,  in  a  varied  and  beautiful  manner, 
how  the  presence  of  intellect  may  be  made  even  more  mani- 
fest in  a  universe  governed  by  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  scientific  students  have  misconceived  the  theological 
position  that  all  the  universe  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
God,  thinking  that  position  inconsistent  with  the  universality 
and  invariability  of  law  in  the  universe.  The  theologian 
admits  no  such  incompatibility ;  since  he  regards  the  will  of 
G6A  as  a  power  guided  by  absolutely  infinite  wisdom — a 
wisdom  which  foresees  from  eternity  the  best  possible  mode 
of  action  in  all  the  absolutely  infinite  variety  of  cases  which 
can  arise.  Indeed,  the  theologian  claims  that  it  is  from  his 
science  that  the  idea  of  law  in  the  universe  can  alone  be 
legitimately  deduced.  Historically,  it  is,  I  believe,  true  that 
the  earliest  statements  of  the  universality  of  law  are  found 
in  connection  with  religious  thought.  To  one  whose  mind 
has  grasped  the  conception  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite 
Deity,  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  the  whole  universe  is 
but  the  expression  of  a  single  thought,  producing  an  infinite 
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variety  of  detail,  but  also  possessing  a  perfect  rmity.  In  this 
theological  form  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces  and 
of  the  consequent  inter-dependence  of  all  sciences,  was 
familiar  to  metaphysical  and  theological  writers  long  before 
its  tardy  confirmation,  or  partial  confirmation,  by  the  indno- 
tion  of  physicists.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  the  popnlar 
modern  school  of  Darwinians  are  in  reality  wandering  far 
from  this  faith  in  the  universality  and  invariability  of  law, 
to  which  they  will  be  brought  back,  if  brought  at  all,  only  by 
a  closer  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  postulates  of  science. 

The  natural  sciences  have,  like  the  mathematics,  their 
postulates ;  and  among  them  is  that  of  the  invariability  of 
law.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  also  require  the  postulate  of 
the  universality  of  law.  In  the  introduction  to  his  "  Leben 
Jesu,"  Strauss  endeavors  to  demonstrate  botii  postulates  by 
an  appeal  to  a  still  higher  axiom  —  the  infinity  of  God.  Qoi 
being  infinite,  he  says,  can  act  only  simultaneously  through- 
out all  space,  and  synchronously  throughout  the  past  and 
future  eternities ;  that  is  to  say,  he  can  act  only  by  uni- 
versal and  invariable  law.  The  objection  to  this  demonstra- 
tion of  Strauss  lies  in  the  form  of  necessity  whidi  he  gives 
to  his  conclusion.  By  thus  denying  the  ability  of  the  Divine 
Being  to  act  in  any  other  than  certain  ways,  he  limits  and 
destroys  the- very  infinity  from  which  he  professes  to  draw 
his  conclusion.  But  when  we  assign  to  the  infinite  Being 
the  attributes  of  infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  even 
by  Spinoza's  pantheism  we  are  compelled  to  do,  we  are 
ready  to  admit  the  conclusion  of  Strauss,  with  a  limitation ; 
the  Divine  Being  will  act  by  universal  and  invariable  laws  in 
every  instance  in  which  it  is  possible  for  such  laws  to  accom- 
plish the  best  ends.  We  cannot  retain  our  intellectual 
clearness  and  unity  of  thought,  if  we  admit  that  even  infinite 
power  can  make  finite  contradictories  both  true.  This  is  not 
putting  a  limitation  upon  infinite  power,  but  simply  assert- 
ing, although  in  a  negative  form,  that  Qod^a  wisdom  also  is 
infinite. 

Before  proceeding  to  show  in  what  manner  tt»  philosopby 
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of  Erasmus  and  Charles  Darwin  denies  the  universality  and 
invariability  of  law,  it  may  be  better  to  expand  a  little  more 
fully  our  definitions  of  law.  I  have  already  said  that  a 
geometric  law  expresses  the  position  of  eaoh  one  of  an  infinite 
number  of  points  by  defining  the  position  of  one  point ;  in 
other  words,  that  a  series  of  points  is  said  to  be  obedient  to 
law  when  each  one  of  the  points  is  subject  to  one  and  the 
same  mental  condition  of  position.  These  mental  conditions 
of  position  are  always  capable  of  algebraic  or  geometrical 
statement.  In  these  statements  of  the  condition  of  position 
two  kinds  of  quantity  are  introduced  —  constants  and  va- 
riables. The  variables  express  the  relation  of  the  position 
of  a  point  to  some  fixed  point,  line,  or  plane ;  the  constants 
express  the  manner  in  which  the  variables  are  connected  in 
the  law.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  changes  in  the 
variables  produce  no  change  in  the  law,  but  simply  take  us 
from  one  point  to  another  of  a  line,  or  surface,  which  obeys 
the  law ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  changes  in  the  constants 
make  a  change  in  the  law  itself.  The  magnitude  of  a  change 
made  by  this  change  of  the  constants  depends  very  much 
upon  the  nature  of  the  law ;  for  example,  to  change  the 
constants  in  an  ellipse  changes  the  figure  from  a  circle  to  a 
longer  oval,  or  even  to  a  parabola  or  hyperbola ;  while  if  we 
take  a  new  form  of  the  law  of  a  parabola,  we  can  no  longer 
make  it  revert  into  an  ellipse,  but  may,  by  the  change  of  a 
single  constant  in  it,  alter  it  into  a  catenary,  or  into  an  elastic 
curve.  The  mathematicians  have  devised  means  of  tracing 
all  the  possible  variations  of  a  law  which  cannot  ordinarily 
be  made  by  changes  in  the  constants.  If  the  number  of  con- 
stants is  small,  the  number  of  changes  is  confined  to  a  small 
number  of  cycles  which  may  be  thoroughly  investigated.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  constants  is  more  than 
three,  the  number  of  variations  in  the  law  becomes  much 
greater,  and  may  be  practically  unlimited.  For  example,  in 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe  each  planet  was  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  upon  the  end  of  an  arm  rotating  about 
the  end  of  a  second  arm,  which  in  its  turn  rotated  about  the 
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end  of  a  third,  and  so  on.  By  varying  the  length  of  these 
arms  and  the  Velocity  of  their  rotations,  the  planet  can  be 
carried  in  any  orbit  in  which  observation  shows  that  it  is 
moving.  This  Hipparchian  device  of  successive  deferents 
had  been  anticipated,  by  many  thousand  years,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  himian  arm,  in  which  the  humerus  is  a  deferent 
rotating  about  the  shoulder,  the  ulna  rotates  at  the  end  of 
the  humerus,  and  the  metacarpal  and  phalangeal  bones  give, 
finally,  to  the  fingers*  end,  the  ability  to  move  in  any  curve 
whatever.  Thus  to  the  human  fingers  is  given  absolute 
liberty  of  motion,  yet  in  obedience  to  this  epicyclic  law, 
which  ties  them  to  the  socket  of  the  shoulder.  But  the 
instinctive  faith  of  the  scientific  man  always  leads  him  to 
expect  in  the  laws  of  nature,  by  which  tlie  movements 
of  the  physical  universe  are  governed,  a  much  greater  sim- 
plicity. The  expectation  has  sometimes  been,  as  I  have 
already  said,  long  cherished  before  it  was  fulfilled.  The 
careful  observations  of  Chaldean  astronomy  were  not  satis- 
fied by  the  discovery  of  the  law,  until  Kepler,  more  than 
thirty  centuries  afterward,  justified  the  labors  and  faith  of 
those  ancient  astronomers.  In  this  case,  not  only  were  the 
observations  made  many  centuries  beforehand,  but  the  law 
itself,  of  the  ellipse,  had  been  prepared  by  the  labors  of  the 
Greek  geometers  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  before  it 
was  discovered  that  it  governed  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  and  thus  a  law  involving  two  constants  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  epicycles  involving  twelve  or  fifteen.  The 
history  of  science  does  not  contain  many  so  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  long  interval  which  may  elapse  between  the 
physical  observations  and  the  interpretation  of  them  by  the 
mathematician ;  but  it  contains  innumerable  examples  of 
cases  in  which  observers  had  almost  despaired  of  tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  law,  or  had  thought  that  the  law  if  discovered 
must  be  exceedingly  complex,  and  then  were  surprised  and 
rewarded  for  their  patience  by  suddenly  finding  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  law  governing  all  the  intricate  phenomena. 
We  have,  therefore,  not  only  in  the  simple,  ineradicable 
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scientific  instinct,  which  looks  for  law  and  order  in  the  suc- 
cession of  physical  phenomena,  but  also  in  an  induction  from 
the  history  of  numerous  scientific  discoveries,  a  basis  for  our 
belief  that  in  every  series  of  phenomena  a  patient  investiga- 
tion will  finally  reveal  a  simple  law.  If  in  our  day  we  repeat 
the  Hipparchian  and  Ptolemaic  experiment,  making  a  com- 
plicated hypothesis,  involving  numerous  constants,  to  explain 
a  group  of  phenomena,  —  if  we  do  this  for  any  other  purpose 
than  a  mere  convenient  mnemonic  by  which  to  bind  the  facts 
together,  we  are  not  only  disregarding  the  scientific  instinct, 
but  also  the  warnings  of  the  history  of  science. 

But  the  scheme  of  evolution  proposed  by  Erasmus  Darwin, 
and  made  popular  by  the  immense  learning  and  agreeable 
style  of  Charles  Darwin,  seems  to  me  to  be  precisely  of  this 
character  ;  it  is  a  virtual  denial  of  the  existence  of  law  in  a 
department  in  which  the  whole  intellectual  history  of  science 
would  lead  us  most  surely  to  expect  the  presence  of  law. 
The  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  one  organic  form  out  of 
another  has  in  itself  an  antecedent  probability.  It  is,  as 
Erasmus  Darwin  has  said,  more  consonant  with  our  ideas 
of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  made  a  universe  capable  of  self-evolution. 
It  evidently  requires  a  higher  power  to  create  a  plant  or 
an  animal  capable  of  continuing  its  kind  by  reproduction, 
than  to  build  the  most  ingenious  machine  incapable  of  mul- 
tiplying itself.  In  like  manner,  it  would  seem  to  us  a  higher 
product  of  divine  skill  to  find  an  animal  capable  not  only  of 
reproducing  its  kind,  but  of  giving  birth  to  new  kinds,  capable, 
again,  of  increasing  and  improving  the  nature  of  their  de- 
scendants. Dr.  Darwin  expresses  this  probability  by  saying 
that  it  requires  a  higher  infinity  to  create  a  cause  of  causes 
than  to  create  a  cause  of  effects.  But  we  are  not  to  build 
our  theory  of  the  universe  upon  a  priori  conceptions  alone  ; 
we  are  carefully  to  observe  the  facts  of  nature.  When  we  do 
reason  from  first  principles,  and  from  our  conceptions  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  we  are  carefully  to  test  all  our  processes 
not  only  by  the  laws  of  logic,  but  by  a  comparison  of  their 
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results  with  the  facts  of  the  external  world.  I  have  heard 
one  of  the  finest  living  mathematicians  argue  with  faultless 
logic  for  half  an  hour  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
solar  tides  are  greater  than  the  lunar.  Nothing  but  the 
inconsistence  of  this  result  with  the  notorious  facts  of  ob- 
servation led  him  to  review  his  mathematical  calculations,  and 
to  discover  its  error,  singularly  enough,  in  the  very  first 
axiom  which  he  assumed  in  the  beginning.  The  doctrine  of 
evolution  assumes  the  possibility  of  evolution ;  and  certainly 
this  assumption  cannot  be  considered  as  axiomatic.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  evolution  which  I  regard  as 
being  in  conflict  with  the  universality  of  law ;  it  is  only  the 
form  of  that  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Darwins.  The  oflfen- 
siveness  of  the  form  does  not  appear  so  distinctly  in  the 
writings  of  the  grandfather ;  it  is  the  grandson  who  sets 
forth  its  marked  opposition  both  to  teleology  and  morphology. 
The  doctrine  of  teleology  I  have  defended  in  this  journal,  and 
do  not  propose  to  touch  upon  it  at  the  present  time ;  it  is 
from  the  morphological  side  alone  that  I  wish  to  show  the 
improbability,  if  evolution  has  taken  place  in  the  organic  life 
of  the  globe,  of  its  having  taken  place  through  the  variations 
of  species  and  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 

The  form  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter,  if  it  consist  of 
atoms,  as  is  now  usually  assumed,  may  be  wholly  unknown. 
But  the  molecules  of  almost  all  substances  known  to  us  are 
evidently  of  regular  form.  The  chemist  and  physicist  sup- 
pose that  even  those  elements  which  seem  in  our  present 
knowledge  amorphous  in  their  molecular  constitution,  may, 
under  some  future  torture  of  experiment,  reveal  themselves 
in  crystalline  form.  The  minute  molecular  motions  which 
produce  what  we  call  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter  are 
all  rhythmical  in  their  character ;  the  molecules,  therefore, 
obey  law  in  time  and  in  space ;  hence  they  probably  obey  law 
in  their  dimensions.  The  atomic  weights  of  elements  are  not 
manifestly  governed  by  law;  and  yet  Professor  Pliny  E. 
Chase  has  shown  from  spectroscopic  analysis,  the  probability 
that  they  are  arranged  in  laws  of  harmonic  proportion. 
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Certainly,  the  conrbinations  of  molecule  with  molecule  are 
governed  by  simple  numerical  ratios.  The  cosmic  masses  of 
matter,  it  is  well  known,  are  obedient,  in  their  larger  motions, 
to  law ;  and  even  the  form  of  the  apparently  irregular  up- 
heavals of  the  crust  of  our  earth  is  shown,  by  Peirce's  acute 
observation  on  the  direction  of  long  coast  lines  and  long 
mountain  ranges,  to  have  been  controlled  by  the  crystalline 
formation  of  rocks.  When  we  come  to  examine  organic 
matter  the  same  symmetry  and  rhythm  become  even  more 
apparent.  The  organic  world  is  a  system  of  time-keepers ; 
each  creature  has  periodic  functions  ;  it  responds  to  the  revo- 
lution and  rotation  of  the  earth  and  of  the  planets.  And 
this  periodicity  is  even  more  marked  in  the  higher  than 
in  the  lower  organizations.  The  movements  of  organic 
bodies  are  rhythmical;  their  forms  also  are  symmetrical. 
The  form  of  a  plant  or  of  an  animal  is  governed  by  geometric 
law,  as  really  as  is  the  form  of  a  crystal ;  the  force  which 
regulates  the  growth  even  exhibits  strong  symptoms  of 
polarity  such  as  is  manifested  in  the  molecular  movements 
of  unorganized  matter.  But  there  is  a  much  higher  symmetry 
in  the  plant  and  animal  than  in  the  crystal ;  new  constants 
seem  to  be  introduced  into  the  law  of  its  formation,  which 
also  by  their  variation  give  a  still  greater  freedom  of  arrange- 
ment to  the  expression  of  law.  In  the  highest  plants  and 
animals  this  symmetry  of  form  and  rhythm  of  movement 
give  us  our  most  perfect  realization  of  the  idea  of  beauty. 
The  human  imagination  has  never  been  able  to  exceed  in  its 
ideals  of  beauty  the  forms  which  are  suggested  and  almost 
perfectly  realized  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  of  the  highest 
plants  and  animals. 

The  laws  of  symmetry  and  rhythm  which  govern  the  inor- 
ganic world  were  not  revealed  to  the  human  intellect  until 
after  many  centuries  of  patient  observation  and  laborious 
comparison.  Nor  have  they  yet  been  fully  laid  open  to  the 
gaze  of  science.  Physical  investigations  are  pushed  with 
more  fervor  to-day  than  ever  before,  and  are  yielding  daily 
richer  returns  to  the  explorer.    The  laws  which  govern  the 
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form  of  organic  beings  will  probably  require  even  more 
assiduous  observation  and  more  laborious  comparison;  but 
they  must  finally  be  revealed  to  the  patient  student.  But 
the  complete  expression  of  law  requires  algebraical  and  geo- 
metrical language;  and  the  students  of  organic  being  can 
never  attain  complete  success,  until  they  have  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  mathematician.  Thus  the  botanists  had 
given  a  very  imperfect  representation  of  the  law  of  phyllo- 
taxis  until,  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  Peirce  showed  that  it 
was  the  law  of  extreme  and  mean  ratio ;  then  Chaimcey 
Wright  proved  that  this  ratio  gave  the  most  equal  distribu- 
tion of  leaves  about  the  stem ;  and  Dr.  Hilgard  ingeniously 
connected  it  with  a  law  of  development  of  cells.  Zoology 
had  made  many  attempts  at  the  classification  of  animals, 
and  Agassiz  had  shown  that  the  most  varying  schools  in  that 
science  attained  substantially  similar  results ;  but  Peirce,  in 
his  lectures  on  analytical  morphology,  has  alone  given  a 
foundation  of  mathematical  certainty  to  any  part  of  their 
scheme,  by  showing  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  earliest 
embryo  requires  it  by  mechanical  principles  to  take  substan- 
tially one  of  four  forms,  by  a  mechanical  necessity  as  im- 
perious as  the  true  form  of  an  arch  to  enable  it  to  sustain  its 
own  weight. 

Since  law  thus  pervades  the  world,  from  the  molecule  up 
to  the  highest  organized  being,  it  is  an  induction  of  the 
highest  probability  that  4aw  governs  the  classification  of 
plants  and  animals  —  that  Peirce's  reduction  of  Ouvier's  four 
branches  to  mechanical  conditions  of  equilibrium  is  but  the 
precursor  of  geometrical  and  algebraical  generalizations 
which  shall  hereafter  give  to  classes,  orders,  families,  and 
genera  the  like  clear,  sharp  definition.  This,  evidently,  has 
been  the  strong,  though  vaguely  defined,  faith  of  most  of  the 
zealous  students  of  the  classificatory  sciences  in  all  ages  of 
the  world.  They  have  with  one  voice  condemned  those  who 
laid  out  an  a  priori  system,  and  endeavored  to  arrange  the 
facts  of  nature  under  it.  They  have  evidently  believed  that 
in  their  classification  of  plants  and  animals  they  were  de- 
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scribing  external  facts.  Whewell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductiye  Sciences,  supposes  ideal  types  of  species  to  be 
described,  and  the  individuals  to  be  assigned  to  the  type 
which  they  most  neariy  resemble.  Of  course,  this  is  prac- 
tically the  mode  in  which  plants  and  animals  are  classified  ; 
but  in  the  mind  of  the  botanist  and  zoologist  there  had  gene- 
rally been  a  hidden  feeling  that  the  creatures  themselves  are 
as  distinct  as  the  ideal  types ;  indeed,  the  idea  of  the  type  is 
but  derived  from  the  creature. 

But  under  Charles  Darwin's  teaching  all  this  is  rapidly 
being  changed.  The  naturalist  begins  to  doubt  whether 
there  are  any  lines  of  demarcation  in  nature  other  than  have 
been  produced  by  the  dropping  out,  by  the  annihilation,  of  a 
part  of  a  series.  He  says  that  if  we  give  him  specimens 
enough  of  two  or  three  closely  allied  species  he  can  so  arrange 
them  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  us  to  decide  where  one 
species  ends  and  another  begins.  The  like  ambiguity  is 
idfirmed  with  regard  to  genera  and  higher  divisions.  I  grant 
the  fact ;  but  I  deny  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  groups  in  nature.  Much  more  emphatically 
would  I  deny  that  the  fact  points  to  a  gradual  evolution  of 
one  form  from  the  other.  I  grant  the  fact  only  for  the  sake 
of  argument ;  for  I  believe  that  it  is  not  strictly  a  fact.  I 
I  think  that  an  eye  quick  to  detect  botanical  and  zoological 
characteristics  needs  only  a  little  more  patient  training  to 
enable  it  to  distinguish  between  specimens  most  closely 
resembling  each  other.  There  are  many  differences  dis- 
tinguishable to  our  senses  which  we  nevertheless  cannot 
describe  with  any  sharp  definition  by  words.  Thus  the  dif- 
ference between  the  apple  and  the  pear,  between  the  plum 
and  the  cherry,  between  the  acorn  and  the  chestnut  is 
apparent  to  our  senses,  but  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  inex- 
pressible in  any  terms  of  botanical  science. 

The  complementary  truth  also  holds,  that  the  intellect 
can  sometimes  very  clearly  distinguish  things  indistinguish- 
able by  sense.  Thus  the  elastic  curve  has,  at  the  extremities 
of  its  series  of  variations,  a  straight  line  and  a  circle ;  and 
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these  straight  lines  and  circles  are  indistinguishable  to  the 
eye,  and  even  to  the  imagination,  from  the  straight  line  and 
circle  which  we  can  produce  by  varying  the  eccentricity  of 
an  ellipse.  Yet  reason,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  geometer 
transcends  even  imagination,  shows  that  the  two  circles  are 
entirely  different,  and  also  the  two  straight  lines  —  that  they 
cannot  be  considered  alike,  except  by  a  process  which  would 
confound  all  intellectual  distinctions,  and  destroy  the  possi- 
bih'ty  of  science.  The  ellipse  and  the  elastic  curve  belong  to 
genera  very  far  removed  from  each  other  —  much  farther 
than  the  oak  from  the  chestnut ;  yet  each  in  its  variations 
may  reach  the  form  of  a  circle. 

The  observer  unacquainted  with  mathematics  might  think 
that  the  ellipse  could  pass  through  the  form  of  a  circle  into 
an  elastic  curve,  and  vice  versa;  but  he  cannot  induce  the 
geometer  to  consider  it  possible.  When  the  forms  of  the 
oak  and  of  the  chestnut  are  as  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
botanist  as  two  thousand  years  of  labor  have  rendered  the 
forms  of  the  ellipse  and  the  elastic  curve  understood  by  the 
geometer,  the  botanist  will  probably  be  able  to  make  a  clear 
statement  of  the  difference  between  them,  and  will  wonder 
that  they  were  ever  thought  indistinguishable. 

I  look  upon  both  questions  as  problems  in  geometry. 
The  classification  of  plants  and  animals  proceeds  fundamen- 
tally upon  differences  of  form  or  shape,  and  takes  questions 
of  magnitude,  color,  longevity,  temperament,  chemical  nature, 
physiological  peculiarities,  only  into  secondary  consideration. 
But  every  question  of  classification  of  forms  is  a  geometrical 
question,  and  is  to  be  decided  by  geometrical  canons.  The 
botanist  and  zoologist  may  rebel,  but  they  will  rebel  in  vain. 
The  numbers  of  Pythagoras  and  the  axioms  of  Euclid  are 
inexorable.  The  fates  themselves  cannot  violate  the  laws 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  much  less  can  fluttering  theo- 
ristfl,  however  large  their  balloon,  break  through  those 
adamantine  bars.  The  erratic  genius  of  DeMaillet  and  of 
the  Darwins  has  built  a  plausible  and  ingenious  theory,  which, 
if  I  understand  them,  proposes  to  give  up  the  problem  of 
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classification  as  unreal  and  impossible.  According  to  this 
theory,  when  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  there  is  but  one 
kind  of  matter,  which  remains  tolerably  stable  in  its  proper- 
ties, but  is  subject  to  a  very  gradual  change.  When  some 
portion  of  it  has  changed  into  a  condition  in  which  it  chances 
to  be  stable  and  useful,  the  change  is  partially  arrested. 
Thus  out  of  the  one  element,  some  sixty  have  been  formed. 
As  these  encounter  and  mix  they  form  passive  compounds, 
indefinitely  various.  Those  which  chance  to  have  a  more 
stable  constitution  remain,  and  we  get  minerals.  But,  in  the 
muddy  turmoil  of  the  elements,  a  very  peculiar  compound, 
curiously  unstable,  was  once  formed,  which  has  proved  mar- 
vellously stable  in  its  instability.  This  was  a  living  germ. 
It  multiplied ;  it  took  various  forms ;  it  became  a  plant ;  it 
became  an  animal ;  it  developed  the  senses,  perfectly  in  the 
animal,  imperfectly  in  the  plant ;  it  developed  sex,  perfectly 
in  the  animal,  imperfectly  in  the  plant ;  it  finally  developed 
consciousness,  intellect,  conscience  in  man.  All  this  was 
done  by  insensible  gradations,  so  that  if  we  could  only  have 
the  complete  line  of  generations,  from  Caucasian  man  back 
to  the  minute  microscopic  germ  which  first  appeared  on  the 
planet  there  would  be  no  break  anywhere.  Englishmen  a 
thousand  years  ago  were  very  much  what  they  now  are ;  ten 
thousand  years  ago  they  were  not  sensibly  inferior  to  their 
present  condition ;  a  hundred  thousand  years  there  might 
possibly  have  been  a  slight  inferiority  in  their  physical 
powers ;  a  million  years  ago  they  were  still  men,  much  higher 
than  any  present  existing  ape.  Thus  the  change  is  very 
slow,  and  the  time  when  the  present  species  of  animals  began 
must  be  millions  of  years  ago.  The  time  since  life  began  on 
the  planet  must  at  this  rate  be  uncounted  myriads  of  millions 
of  ages.  But,  said  I  to  an  earnest  Darwinian,  the  physicists 
are  not  inclined  to  allow  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
years  since  the  earth  was  red  hot  over  its  whole  surface. 
''So  much  the  worse  for  the  physicists,"  replied  he.  Such 
is  the  confidence  of  this  school  that  their  non-solution  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  of  classification. 
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I  call  it  a  non-eolution,  because  it  denies  the  existence  of 
any  order  or  plan  in  the  variations  of  oi^anic  structare.  Evo- 
lution says  that  the  development  of  the  plan  of  the  organic 
kingdoms  was  accomplished  under  the  pressure  and  stim- 
ulus of  the  inorganic  surroundings  of  the  creatures.  But 
Darwinism,  affirming  the  development  to  have  been  by  insen- 
sible gradations,  denies,  in  effect,  the  existence  of  a  plan. 
The  appearance  of  a  plan  arises  in  their  view  simply  from 
the  gaps  making  apparent  divisions  between  species  where 
there  are  none.  Classification  is  in  their  eyes  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  human  convenience  ;  it  is  applied  to  the  organic  king- 
doms in  the  same  way  in  which  the  modem  physicist  applies 
the  epicydoidal  curves  of  Hipparchus  to  the  curves  of  tem- 
perature, or  barometric  pressure.  Whatever  be  our  judgment 
concerning  the  reality  of  evolution,  it  seems  to  me  in  every 
way  improbable  that  evolution  has  taken  place,  or  is  taking 
place,  in  any  lawless  or  haphazard  fashion  ;  making  all  the 
labors  of  classification  as  empty  of  intellectual  meaning  as 
though  they  had  been  expended  upon  the  forms  of  flying 
clouds,  or  the  disposition  of  the  settlings  in  cups  of  tea.  The 
tone  of  the  whole  Darwinian  literature  is  that  of  a  retreat ; 
it  virtually  calls  upon  the  botanist  and  zoologist  to  give  up 
any  further  attempt  upon  the  problem  of  classification; 
declaring  the  fortress  in  which  the  secret  is  intrenched  to  be 
invulnerable. 

Agassiz's  Essay  on  Classification,  and  his  Methods  of  Study 
are,  on  the  contrary,  trumpet-calls  to  a  forward  movement, 
and  awaken  enthusiastic  hope  and  firm  resolve  in  the  heroes 
who  lead  them.  They  call  on  the  naturalists  to  press  for- 
ward in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  army  has  been  mov- 
ing since  the  days  of  Aristotle.  Agassiz  shows  that,  from 
the  earliest  Greek  to  the  latest  French  and  Oerman  efforts, 
there  has  been  a  virtual  agreement  among  all  students  conr 
ceming  the  main  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom;  this 
agreement  has,  in  regard  to  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
extended  even  to  the  details  of  species  and  genera.  This 
substantial  agreement  in  the  boundaries  between  the  divis- 
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ions,  he  thinks,  argues  the  possibility  of  a  future  agreement 
as  to  the  intellectual  grounds  for  placing  the  boundaries  as 
they  are;  and  he  proceeds  to  indicate  the  character  of 
those  grounds  as  they  appear  to  him.  Agassiz  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  thi^  work ;  not  only  by  his  marvellous  knowledge 
of  details,  in  which  he  was  the  peer  of  Darwin,  but  by  his 
breadth  of  philosophical  views,  in  which  he  was  far  superior, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  any  of  his  noted  contemporaries.  In  the 
university  he  had  passed,  with  honor,  a  searching  examina- 
tion on  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  learned  from  Plato's  un- 
translated writings;  and  this  had  qualified  him  for  these 
higher  walks  of  his  own  specialty.  Deficient  in  sharpness  of 
self-conscious  psychological  observation,  he  was  pre-eminent 
in  quickness  and  accuracy  of  external  sense ;  and  pre-eminent 
in  the  rapidity,  breadth,  and  soundness  of  his  generalizations 
from  external  observation. 

His  principles,  in  the  form  laid  down  in  the  Essay  on 
Classification,  may  not  stand  the  test  of  a  careful  comparison 
with  facts,  but  they  will,  at  some  day,  be  slightly  modified 
and  reannounced  by  some  grateful  student;  and  will  then 
stand  the  test.  For  their  final  vindication  they  will  require  a 
mathematical  enunciation.  This  has  been  the  destiny  of  other 
physical  sciences ;  and  the  analogy  of  the  physical  sciences 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  must  be  the  goal  of  biology  also. 
The  vagueness  of  arbitrary  variation  and  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  a  poetical  dream;  it  must  give  way  to  the  intellectual, 
scientific  sternness  of  invariable  law  bounded  by  invariable 
conditions.  As  the  four  primitive  forms  of  the  embryo  flow 
from  necessary  mechanical  conditions,  inflexible  as  the  law 
of  equilibrium  in  arches,  so  the  classes,  the  orders,  families, 
and  genera  are  doubtless  formed  by  the  operation  of  sharply 
defined  conditions,  —  sharply  defined  in  nature,  although  not 
yet  defined  in  human  thought. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  the 
inductive  sciences;  and  such  the  instinctive  faith  of  the 
most  truly  scientific  and  courageous  naturalists  and  mathe- 
maticians.   The  geometer  will  not  willingly  relinquish  the 
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hope  of  great  triumphs  in  the  future ;  when  the  new  methods 
of  the  nineteenth  century  shall  be  as  faithfully  applied  to  the 
problems  of  organic  form,  as  the  methods  of  the  seventeenth 
have  been  to  those  of  inorganic  matter.  K  the  naturalists 
retreat  at  the  sound  of  the  Darwinian  bugle,  and  the  trumpet 
of  Agassiz  fails  to  rally  them,  the  mathematicians  will  press 
forward  and  win  tlie  field. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  to  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  that,  with  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  the  Creator, 
to  re-enforce  geometric  and  scientific  instinct,  it  becomes  still 
more  evident  that  the  rhythm  and  symmetry  of  the  organic 
kingdoms  is  not  the  result  of  accidental  arrests  and  erasures 
in  the  remains  of  an  insensibly  slow  variation.  I  have  heard 
a  deluded  girl  drum  upon  the  piano,  infatuated  with  the  belief 
that  she  was  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  Beethoven ; 
but  in  that  monotonous  succession  of  the  simplest  chords 
there  was  no  rhythm  in  the  higher  sense ;  nothing  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  any  but  the  feeblest  intellect,  and  the  most 
uncultivated  taste.  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  heard  an  in- 
differently trained  orchestra  play,  I  knew  not  what,  except 
as  the  sounds  themselves  told  me,  and  I  instantly  recognized 
the  work  as  the  work  of  a  great  mind  and  a  noble  heart. 
The  rhythm  and  harmony  of  the  organic  world  reveal  the 
power,  the  wisdom,  the  love,  of  an  infinite  (Jod.  Even  the 
system  of  Darwin,  if  it  can  be  called  a  system,  admits,  by  its 
doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  fact  that  each 
creature  is,  in  general,  fittest  for  the  place  it  occupies ;  and 
only  endeavors,  with  strange  inconsistence,  to  show  here 
and  there  a  maladaptation.  It  is  in  poor  taste,  and  less 
wisdom;  it  is  worse  than  it  would  be  for  some  sciolist  in 
music  to  attempt  to  show  that  Bach's  music  did  not  come 
from  a  master  mind,  because  here  and  there  a  passing  note  is 
introduced  in  a  melody  without  connection  with  the  funda- 
mental harmony.  It  is  better  for  the  young  student  in  music 
to  assume  in  all  his  studies  that  Bach  was  a  profound  master, 
and  that  his  works  are  the  best  models  for  harmonic  effects. 
And  so  long  as  man  is  less  than  the  universe  in  which  he 
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dwells  be  may  safely  assume  that  all  is  well  and  wisely  put ; 
and  that  it  is  his  wisest  and  best  course  of  study  to  seek 
everywhere,  in  every  department  of  nature,  not  for  discords 
and  maladaptions,  but  for  harmonies,  correlations,  adapta- 
tions. The  universe  is  the  sum  of  all  symmetries,  and  con- 
tains all  geometries,  architectures,  sculptures,  and  pictorial 
arts.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  rhythms,  melodic  or  harmonic,  and 
contains  all  algebra,  poetry,  music,  and  dance.  The  divine 
Word  which  created  it  is  wisdom  and  love,  and  manifests 
wisdom  and  love  in  every  syllable  and  tone  in  which  it 
utters  itself ;  not  least  in  the  wondrous  series  of  the  forms 
of  plants  and  animals,  swaying  in  the  responsive  rhythm  of 
growth  and  decay,  sleep  and  activity,  generation  and  succes- 
sion, to  the  periodic  march  of  the  planets,  the  moon,  and 
the  sun. 
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ARTICLE    VII. 

THE  CONTROVERSY  AMONG  THE  PROTESTANT  MISSION- 
ARIES ON  THE  PROPER  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  WORDS 
GOD  AND  SPIRIT  INTO  CHINESE. 

BT  8.  WBLL8  WILLIAMS,  LLJ>.,  PBOFS8SOB  OF  THB  0HINB8B  LAITOUAOB  AMD 
LITBBATUBB  UT  TAXB  OOLLBGB. 

The  following  list  enumerates  the  principal  pamphlets  and  articles  on 
this  discQssion  which  have  been  written  by  Protestants : 
An  Essay  on  the  proper  rendering  of  the  words  Elohim  and  Theo»  into  the 

Chinese  Language.     By  William  J.  Boone,  D.D.    pp.  69.     Canton. 

1848. 
Defense  of  an  Essay  on  the  proper  rendering,  etc.    By  WHliam  J.  Boone, 

D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop,    pp.  169.     Canton.     1850. 
Remarks  on  the  best  Term  for  G^  in  Chinese;  also  on  the  proper  Basis  of 

Comproniise  on  this  subject    By  Rev.  L.  B.  Peet  of  Fuhchau.    pp.  31. 

Canton.     1852. 
Shin  vs,  Shangti.    A  review  of  the  Controversy  and  Statement  of  the  Evi- 
dence, etc    By  a  Life  Member  of  the  Bible  Society  [Rev.  Jacob  Tom- 

lin,  of  the  L.  M.  S.  Mission  at  Malacca],    pp.  20.    London.     1854. 
Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Victoria  on  the  Chinese  Version  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures,  to  T.  W.  Meller,  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 

Society,    pp.  26.    Hongkong.     1851. 
Report  on  the  Chinese  Version,  presented  to  and  adopted  by  the  Directors 

of  the  American  Bible  Society.     Signed  by  S.  H.  Turner  and  R.  S. 

Storrs,  Jr.    pp.4.    New  York-    1850. 
The  Term  Question ;  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Term  in  Chinese  which  most 

nearly  represents  Elohim  and  Theos^  etc    By  W.  A  Russell,  D  J).,  Mis- 
sionary Bishop,    pp.  47.     Shanghai.     1877. 
The  Chinese  Term  for  God.    A  letter  to  the  Protestant  Missionaries  of 

China.     By  J.  S.  Burdon,  Bishop  of  Victoria,    pp.  17     Hongkong. 

1877.  —  Another  was  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  above  are  the  leading  pamphlets  in  favor  of  Shin  as  the  translatiop 
of  Elohim,  Besides  them,  the  Chinese  Repository,  Missionary  Recorder, 
and  China  Review,  periodicals  printed  at  Canton,  Shanghai,  and  Hong- 
kong during  the  last  thirty  years,  contain  other  articles  on  both  sides. 
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The  following  list  contains  the  leading  pamphlets  in  favor  of  Shangti  as 

the  proper  word  for  God  in  Clhinese. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  proper  Mode  of  rendering  the  word  Grod  into  the 

Chinese  Language.  By  W.  H.  Medhurst  pp.  1 70.  Shanghai.  1 848. 
Letter  to  the  Protestant  Missionaries  laboring  in  China  (proposing  the 

transfer  of  Aloah  as  a  rendering  of  Elohim  and  Theas).    By  W.  H. 

Medhurst,  and  Bve  others,    pp.  22.    Shanghai.    1850. 
On  the  true  Meaning  of  the  word  Shin  as  exhibited  in  the  Imperial  The- 
saurus.   By  W.  H.  Medhurst    pp.  88.     1850. 
Inquiry  into  the  proper  Mode  of  translating  Ruach  and  Pneuma  into 

Chinese.    By  W.  H.  Medhurst    pp.  76.    1861. 
Dissertation  on  the  Theology  of  the  Chinese,  etc    By  W.  H.  Medhurst 

pp.  280.    Shanghai.    1847. 
An  Inquiry  as  to  the  proper  Mode  of  rendering  the  word  God  into 

Chinese,  etc.    By  Sir  Geoige  T.  Staunton,  BarU    pp.  67.     London. 

1849. 
Argument  for  Shangti  as  the  proper  Rendering  of  Elohim  and  Thea8  into 

Uie  Chinese  Language.  By  J.  Legge,  D.D.  pp.  73.  Hongkong.  1850. 
Letters  on  the  Bendering  of  the  name  (jod  in  Chinese.    By  James  Legge, 

D.D.    Hongkong.    1850. 
Koticms  of  the  Chinese  concerning  Grod  and  Spirits,  etc    By  James 

Legge,  D.D.    pp.  166.    Hongkong.     1862i 
Thoughts  on  the  Term  proper  for  Translating  Elohim  and  Theas  in  Chinese 

By  a  Missionary  [£.  Doty].    Chinese  Bepository,  VoL  xix.    1850. 
The  Question  of  Terms  simplified,  etc.    By  Bey.  John  Chalmers,  pp.  128. 

Canton.     1876. 
Teachings  of  Experience  in  the  use  of  Terms  for  Qod  at  Foochow.    By 

Rev.  C.  Hartwell.    pp.  11.    1877. 
Who  Is  God  in  China,  Shin  or  Shangti  ?    By  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan  of  Baliol 

College,  Oxford,    pp.  310.    London.    1866. 

The  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  among  the  Prot- 
estant missionaries  in  China,  respecting  the  most  suitable 
words  in  the  Chinese  language  to  translate  the  Scriptural 
terms  for  God^  god^  and  spirit^  has  probably  attracted  the 
notice  of  those  persons  in  this  country  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  missions  among  that  people.  It  is  in  many 
respects  a  most  important  discussion,  and  well  deserves 
careful  inquiry  by  those  who  like  to  know  the  details  and 
results  of  the  mission  work  in  that  empire.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  full  account  has  been  published  for  the  information 
of  such  persons  in  this  country,  and  a  summary  of  the  leading 
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arguments  used  by  the  advocates  of  the  various  terms  pro- 
posed may  interest  them.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  by  any  one 
conversant  with  the  objects  and  character  of  the  pious  and 
learned  men  now  engaged  in  proselyting  efforts  among  the 
Chinese,  that  they  would  adopt  any  terms  to  express  such 
fundamental  ideas  as  God  and  spirit  without  most  careful 
examination  of  their  meanings ;  and  the  fact  that  China  is 
the  only  country  where  a  controversy  on  the  choice  has  ever 
arisen,  indicates  some  peculiarly  difficult  features  in  that 
language  or  people. 

It  has  now  been  going  on  for  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  it  has  grown  more  marked  and  divisive  in  its  results, 
instead  of  drawing  the  parties  together  to  agree  upon  those 
terms  which  might  be  deemed  suitable.  The  matter  has 
also  been  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  great  Bible 
Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  their 
Directors  have  indirectly  been  drawn  into  the  discussion  by 
being  asked  to  furnish  the  funds  to  print  and  circulate  ver- 
sions with  different  terms.  Bibles  and  Testaments,  with  re- 
ligious books  in  vast  numbers  and  variety,  have  been  dissemi- 
nated in  which  the  words  elohim  and  ruach^  theos  and  pneuma 
(^god  and  spirtf)^  are  rendered  by  the  same  word  in  Chinese, 
which  must  therefore  be  understood  in  different  senses  by 
their  readers  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  writers.  Some 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  native  readers,  who  compare  these 
books,  must  arise  as  to  the  Being  or  Beings  who  are  really 
meant  by  their  several  authors.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
this  untoward  result  could  have  been  avoided,  nor  what  con- 
sequences may  yet  flow  from  it,  for  there  is  no  present 
prospect  of  any  change  in  the  usage  of  the  two  parties. 

The  discussion  has  its  origin  partly  in  the  nature  of  the 
language  of  the  Chinese,  but  really  more  in  their  pantheistic 
cosmogony.  This  is  of  course  very  vague,  but  their  most  acute 
philosophers  suppose  the  existence  of  two  necessary  or 
eternal  principles  called  li  and  ki  (fate  and  substance),  which 
by  their  intro-action  evolved  the  material  universe  in  accord- 
ance with  the  operation  of  the  indwelling  shin  in  the  &'.    They 
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invest  these  causes  with  life,  or  make  life  flow  from  them, 
and  then  use  the  powers,  beings,  and  laws  thus  set  in  motion 
to  explain  whatever  exists  and  acts.  The  examination  of 
this  cosmogony  in  connection  with  this  discussion  has  already 
brought  out  much  knowledge  respecting  the  religious  notions 
of  the  Chinese,  which  is  most  valuable  to  every  student  in- 
terested in  the  searches  mankind  have  made  to  find  out  God. 

When  Ricci  and  other  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  began 
to  teach  Christianity,  they  soon  perceived  the  diflBculty  of 
finding  fit  terms  in  the  Chinese  language  for  their  new  ideas. 
Their  disputes  were  carried  on  for  nearly  a  century,  with  no 
prospect  of  even  then  reaching  an  amicable  solution,  when 
the  main  points  were  settled  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Clement  XI. 
in  1715,  which  was  the  sixth  that  had  emanated  from  the 
holy  see.  This  ordered  all  the  missionaries  in  China  to 
avoid  the  use  of  Shangti^  and  designate  the  word  God  (Jtheos) 
by  the  phrase  Tien-chu^  or  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  Spirit 
(^pneuma)  by  the  word  shin.  The  controversy  thus  closed 
has  not  been  re-opened,  and  that  usage  has  since  obtained  a 
great  currency  by  their  books  and  teachings.  Abb^  Hue  has 
given  a  summary  of  the  whole  matter  in  his  History  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China,  and  the  numerous  records  of  their  leading 
arguments  can  be  profitably  consulted  by  those  who  are  desir- 
ous of  seeing  what  those  erudite  men,  Ricci,  Longobardi,Vis- 
delou,  Navarette,  Morales,  etc.,  said  in  behalf  of  their  opinions, 
and  comparing  them  with  recent  utterances.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  party  of  Ricci,  which  argued  for  Sha/ngU 
as  being  the  best  word  for  Gorf,  also  advocated,  or  would 
allow,  the  worship  of  ancestors  and  of  Confucius,  which  was 
condemned  in  the  same  Bull. 

Their  discussions  were  peremptorily  closed  by  an  authority 
that  Protestants  cannot  acknowledge  for  their  guidance. 
This  mode  of  settlement  tends  to  weaken  the  weight  which 
might  otherwise  be  given  to  arguments  brought  forward  on 
both  sides,  if  those  arguments  had  settled  it.  No  reasons 
were  given  by  the  Pope  as  having  influenced  his  decision. 
Du  Halde  says, "  That  the  dispute  between  the  two  orders 
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of  missionaries  (Jesuits  and  Dominicans)  was  rather  per- 
sonal than  religious ;  all  Europe  was  soon  overflowed  with  a 
deluge  of  writings,  which  let  the  worid  see  that  it  was  not 
so  much  the  Chinese  ceremonies  as  the  persons  of  those 
Fathers  that  were  struck  at."  But  Du  Halde  himself  was  a 
Jesuit.  Their  controversy  toward  the  last  assumed  a  little 
different  phase  from  the  present  one;  for,  while  one  side 
advocated  Skangti^  the  other  urged  Tien  or  Ti&nrchu  as  the 
most  suitable  term  for  the  true  God ;  but  neither  of  them 
doubted  as  to  shin  being  a  suitable  word  for  spirit^  or  pro- 
posed it  as  a  translation  of  elohim  and  theos.  Most  of  them 
seem  never  to  have  perceived  the  necessity  of  using  two 
generic  native  words  to  denote  god  and  spirit  in  order  to 
render  those  two  ideas  as  clear  and  distinct  in  the  Chinese 
language  as  they  were  in  the  Scriptures  and  all  European 
languages.  It  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered,  that  in 
our  search  through  Chinese  literature  for  two  words  to  ex- 
press these  ideas,  it  is  idle  to  expect  to  find  them  already 
in  it,  since  no  pagan  nation  can  have  the  knowledge  of  what 
Revelation  alone  teaches  on  these  points,  and  learn  that  the 
real  beings  designated  God  and  spirits  are  entirely  distinct 
When  translating  from  the  Chinese  language  we  can  inter- 
change the  words  god  and  spirit  to  express  our  own  notions 
of  what  they  mean,  without  doing  any  violence  to  their  con- 
ceptions. We  can  say,  for  instance,  the  God  of  fire^  and 
the  spirit  of  a  dead  mcm^  in  doing  which  we  are  partly  trans- 
ferring our  own  distinctions  to  their  writings,  by  rendering 
one  word  in  Chinese  with  two  in  English.  This  is  necessary, 
perhaps,  to  convey  the  clearest  expression  of  the  native  idea 
in  its  foreign  dress ;  but  the  liability  to  imbibe  the  impression 
that  the  same  distinction  exists  in  the  native  language  must 
be  apparent  to  every  one.  This,  of  course,  more  or  less 
inheres  in  all  words  brought  from  one  language  to  another, 
and  those  in  the  poor  and  inaccurate  tongue  will  always  get 
a  new  growth  and  strength  by  the  definite  ideas  transferred 
into  them  from  the  other ;  but  we  need  much  care  in  estimat- 
ing their  original  value^  when  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
those  who  use  them  are  to  be  discussed. 
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Before  stating  the  leading  arguments  adduced  in  the 
present  discussion,  it  is  proper  to  indicate  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  Chinese  language  in  defining  the 
terms  in  question,  and  solving  some  of  their  applications  as 
demanded  by  the  Scriptures.  One  is  the  fixedness  of  the 
characters.  No  word  in  Chinese  imdergoes  any  change  to 
^represent  its  use  as  a  verb,  noun,  or  adjective ;  to  indicate 
it&  position  in  the  nommative,  genitive,  or  accu^tive  cases ; 
or  to  show  its  number,  gender,  or  tense.  They  are  all,  like 
our  ten  digits,  unalterable.  The  difficulties  arising  in  common 
life  from  the  want  of  a  singular  and  plural  are  partly  obviated 
in  many  ways,  such  as  stating  the  actual  number,  involving 
it  in  the  context,  or  if  not  very  important,  letting  the  hearer 
or  reader  guess  it.  When  the  object  is  to  express  visible 
things,  number  can  be  easily  denoted  if  necessary  ;  but  when 
spiritual,  unseen,  metaphysical,  or  imaginative  terms  are 
wanted,  or  are  to  be  defined,  this  vagueness  presents  a  real 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  or  conveying  accurate 
ideas.  The  Chinese  themselves  do  not,  of  course,  perceive 
it  in  its  full  extent,  until  they  learn  other  languages  ;  but  its 
existence  illustrates  how  loose  their  modes  of  thought  are  in 
comparison  with  those  who  use  Greek  or  German. 

One  result  of  tliis  feature  is  that  the  people  think  and 
speak  loosely.  Unless  limited  in  some  way,  their  common 
appellative  and  generic  nouns,  as  man,  house^  ship,  convey  to 
most  minds  rather  a  plural  idea ;  and  this  is  even  more  the 
case  with  invisible  things  like  god,  demon,  fairy.  All  this 
increases  our  difficulty  in  ascertaining  exactly  what  they 
mean,  and  also  in  conveying  the  precise  idea  which  we  wish 
to  teach  to  them.  Bishop  Boone  remarked,  when  speaking 
of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  diffuse  style 
desirable  to  be  adopted  to  render  its  teachings  easily  under- 
stood, "  I  have  known  instances,  in  my  own  efforts  to  make 
translations  with  the  aid  of  Chinese  teachers,  of  their  insist- 
ing on  the  non-necessity  of  inserting  words,  which  they 
declared  no  one  could  fail  to  supply ;  when  the  very  parties 
themselves  having  forgotten,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 
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what  word  was  to  be  supplied,  have  made  blundering  work 
in  the  attempt  to  explain  what  they  themselves  had  written." 

The  disregard  of  gender  is  indicated  more  by  the  want  of 
separate  terms  to  distinguish  sex  than  by  the  impossibility 
of  modifying  the  characters  to  show  it.  Particular  words  to 
denote  mare^  cow,  hen^  doe^  and  a  few  other  similar  terms 
exist ;  but  the  common  usage  is  to  add  kung  or  mu,  nan  or 
nil,  mau  or  pin,  to  the  generic  noun  in  order  to  describe  the 
sex.  Thus,  pin  yang  means  ewe  ;  hi  kung,  a  cock ;  and  even 
niijinj  2l  female  man  is  the  most  usual  phrase  for  a  woman. 
There  are  many  deities  in  China  whose  sex  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly decided  from  anything  attributed  to  them. 

This  vagueness  in  number  and  gender  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  definition  and  discussion  of  the  proper  words 
for  god  and  spirit.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  how  the  con- 
stant rendering  by  one  party  of  shin  as  god,  and  by  the  other 
as  spirUj  has  gradually  led  each  to  forget,  in  some  measure, 
the  native  uses  for  both  those  foreign  words.  They  seem  to 
have  overlooked  their  loose  application  by  the  Chinese,  from 
having  given  them  their  own  more  definite  and  accurate  ideas 
of  god  or  spirit,  according  as  they  have  translated  them. 

The  Protestant  literature  of  the  Term  Question,  as  this 
discussion  is  commonly  called  in  China,  has  already  attained 
considerable  dimensions.  The  debate  has  turned  chiefly  on 
the  points  whether  Shangti,  Tienrchu,  or  Shin  shall  be  used 
to  denote  the  true  God.  One  party  maintains  that  God 
should  be  denoted  by  one  of  the  first  two,  and  the  third  term 
be  solely  applied  to  spirit.  A  second  party  proposes  to 
-denote  Elohim  or  God  by  shin,  and  express  nmch  or  spirit 
by  the  word  ling.  A  third  party  wishes  to  use  one  or  other  of 
the  first  two  terms  for  God,  shin  for  gods  (false  gods),  and 
ling  for  spirit.  Other  terms  have  been  less  used  and  advo- 
cated to  designate  God.  Among  these,  lY,  a  Ruler  ;  TieniU 
Heavenly  Ruler ;  Tienrshin,  Heavenly  God ;  8hang-chu^  Su- 
preme Lord  ;  and  Ta-ti,  Great  Ruler,  are  the  most  common. 
Other  phrases  and  combinations,  like  THenrfu,  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther ;  Ohinrshin,  True  God ;    Shin-diu,  Divine  Lord ;   Turn- 
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hwangy  Heavenly  Autocrat,  all  more  or  less  indicating  their 
foreign  origin,  have  come  into  partial  use  among  missionaries 
according  to  their  peculiar  views.  They  are  all,  however, 
intended  as  the  special  designation  for  the  true  God,  and  not 
applicable,  like  the  words  elohim  and  theos^  to  all  objects 
of  worship,  true  as  well  as  false.  They  are  all,  in  fact, 
descriptive  or  proper  names,  not  generic  nor  common  terms 
such  as  is  needed,  and  are  like  Jehovah,  Aloha,  Jesus,  Messiah, 
Paraclete,  etc.,  in  their  application.  In  vindication  of  these 
differing  views  many  writers  have  come  forward  to  explain 
and  uphold  the  use  of  their  chosen  terms.  On  the  side  oi 
Shanffti  and  shirty  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Medhurst,  Rev.  James 
Legge,  D.D.,  Rev.  John  Chalmers,  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff, 
and  Rev.  Elihu  Doty  in  China,  with  Sir  George  T.  Staunton, 
and  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan  in  England,  have  apparently  exhausted 
the  topic  by  their  researches  and  arguments.  On  the  side 
of  shin  and  linffy  Bishop  Boone,  Rev.  Thomas  McClatchie, 
Bishop  Russell,  Rev.  L.  B.  Peet,  Rev.  A.  P.  Happer,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  M.  S.  Culbertson,  D.D.,  have  written.  Their  two 
standpoints  have  been  nearly  diametrical.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  those  on  the  first  side  have  endeavored  to 
find  the  name  or  deity  which  will  come  nearest  in  the  Chi- 
nese conception  to  the  true  God,  and  through  that  name  lead 
them  up  to  him  as  the  only  object  of  worship ;  while  their 
opponents  have  sought  for  the  word  for  gods  (theoi)  in 
Chinese  which  includes  them  all,  and  can  be  made  most 
effectual  in  teaching  Chinese  idolaters  that  there  is  only  one 
God  demanding  their  worship  and  obedience,  and  thus  over- 
throwing their  polytheism. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  state  succinctly  the  main  arguments 
used  for  each  word,  and  the  objections  urged  against  each, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  conditions  of  the  controversy  may  be 
clearly  understood.  When  it  began  in  1846,  the  advocates 
for  &ianffti  and  shin  were  mostly  from  among  the  British 
and  German  missionaries,  and  those  in  favor  of  shin  and 
linff  were  nearly  all  of  them  Americans,  and  somewhat  in 
the  majority.    In  the  interval  of  thirty  years  the  usage  of 
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Shangti  and  shin  has  extended,  and  the  proportion  of  British 
and  German  missionaries  has  greatly  increased  over  the 
Americans.  This,  however,  has  not  materially  influenced 
the  views  of  individuals ;  though  a  few  instances  are  known 
where  persons  have  found  it  so  uncomfortable  to  preach  shin 
and  ZiTSg-,  where  their  brethren  used  Shangti  and  shin^  that 
they  have  left  the  station  or  mission.  At  every  leading 
missionary  station  in  China  both  sets  of  words  have  been  in 
constant  use  at  the  various  chapels  opened  by  men  of  different 
societies ;  and  the  converts  have  usuaJly  followed  the  teachings 
of  their  pastors. 

In  support  of  his  argument  in  favor  of  Shangti  Dr.  Med- 
hurst  ^  quotes  from  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Kanghi,  re- 
specting ti^  as  follows,  which  I  condense  a  little :  *^  Ti  means  a 
judge,  and  is  the  designation  of  one  who  rules  over  the  empire ; 
he  who  in  virtue  is  united  to  heaven ;  a  sovereign ;  formerly 
ti  Yao  [the  sovereign  Yao]  was  intelligent,  perspicacious, 
accomplished,  and  thoughtful,  while  his  glory  covered  the 
empire.  Ti  is  one  of  the  names  of  Heaven,  and  the  reason 
why  Heaven  is  called  Ti  is  because  ti  means  to  judge.  This 
application  of  the  word  signifies  that  Heaven  is  widely  ex- 
tended over  all,  without  any  private  feeling,  forgetting  the 
difference  between  self  and  others;  his  justice  and  equity 
pervade  to  the  utmost  distance,  in  everything  judging  and 
discriminating  accurately,  Therefore  Heaven  is  called  Ti. 
The  five  ti  (early  rulers  of  China)  in  their  right  principles 
assimilated  to  Uiis  standard,  being  able  also  to  judge  and 
discern,  and  therefore  this  name  could  be  applied  to  them.'' 
The  lexicon  then  says,  Shangti  means  Heaven,  or  the  Di- 
vinity, which  Dr.  Medhurst  explains  as  being  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese.  ELanghi  further  tells 
us,  '^  The  five  ti  are  the  names  of  shin^  or  certain  spiritual 
beings  distinct  from  the  Supreme." 

Dr.  Medhurst  opens  lus  argument  for  ti  with  the  following 
remarks,  with  which,  I  think,  most  of  those  on  his  side  of 
the  question  agree  as  expressing  their  own  views  on  tiie  plaoe 
held  by  the  term  Shangti  in  Chinese  writings : 

^  Inquiiy,  pp.  5,  6. 
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"  Here  it  may  be  premised  that  after  the  most  studious 
research  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  one  term  that 
fully  answers  to  the  words  elohim  and  theos  as  used  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  In  one  important  particular  the  Chinese 
ideas  respecting  God  fall  short  of  the  truth ;  for  they  do  not 
appear  to  ascribe  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  to  any 
one  being.  The  Supreme  in  their  estimation  is  variously 
designated  as  Tien^  Ti^  or  Shangti^  to  whom  they  attribute 
the  production  and  superintendence  of  all  things.  We  do 
not  find  that  they  predicate  of  himself  existence ;  nor  do  we 
remember  that  anywhere  they  expressly  describe  him  as 
existing  from  eternity.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
nowhere  meet  with  a  single  passage  which  speaks  of  the 
origin  of  2Y,  nor  of  his  deriving  his  existence  from  any 
other.     On  the  other  hand,  all  things  are  said  to  come  from 

him,  as  children  are  said  to  spring  from  their  parents 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  use  the  word  ti  in 
the  same  way  in  which  Western  writers  use  the  word  "  God  " 
—  that  they  ascribe  to  Ti  such  attributes  as  were  usually 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  Being  by  the  pagans  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  therefore  conclude  that  by  Ti  the  Chinese  mean 
the  Supreme  God,  as  far  as  they  are  acquainted  with  him. 
They  also  use  this  word  when  speaking  of  inferior  spiritual 
beings  who  have  some  superintendence  over  different  parts 
of  the  universe,  and  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Confucian- 
ists,  were  entitled  to  religious  worship ;  while  it  is  applied 
by  both  Taoist  and  Budhist  writers  to  beings  whom  they 
consider  as  gods.  The  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  ti  is 
descriptive  of  a  class  of  beings,  beginning  with  the  highest 
and  passing  down  to  inferior  divinities,  and  is  therefore 
generic  for  god  in  Chinese."^ 

Dr.  Medhurst  then  proceeds,  by  quotations  from  the 
ancient  books  and  their  commentators  to  show,  under  several 
heads, — ^I.  That  to  Ti  are  ascribed  the  production  and  forma- 
tion of  all  things,  and  the  conferring  of  a  virtuous  nature  on 
mankind ;  11.  That  Ti  or  Shcmgti  is  synonymous  with  Tien 

1  Inquiry,  pp.  4-6. 
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or  Heaven ;  III.  That  he  is  called  the  Lord  or  Governor  of 
heaven ;  IV.  That  divine  decrees  Qien  ming)  are  ascribed 
to  him ;  V.  That  a  superintending  providence  is  ascribed  to 
him;  VI.  That  divine  acts  and  attributes  are  ascribed  to 
him ;  VII.  That  sacrifices  and  worship  of  the  highest  kind 
are  paid  to  him,  as  well  as  other  beings  called  ti ;  VEIL  That 
shin  is  viewed  as  an  adjunct  of,  or  something  belonging  to, 
Ti  or  Sha/ngtiy  when  the  principal  sacrifice  is  offered ;  and 
IX.  That  these  terms  are  used  for  others  beside  the  Supreme. 
Under  this  head  he  explains  the  description  given  ^^  by  the 
Taoists  of  the  five  2Y,  and  a  variety  of  others,  great  and  small, 
who  must  all  be  considered  in  the  light  of  Grods,  according  to 
their  creed  "  ;  and  also  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Bud- 
hists,  '^  who  use  ti  in  the  sense  of  a  divine,  spiritual  being." 

Dr.  Medhurst  has  given,  with  each  head,  many  extracts 
from  native  authors  in  proof  of  these  theses,  most  valuable 
in  themselves  as  illustrating  their  religious  notions,  but 
beyond  our  space  to  quote.  They  are  concluded  by  a  list  of 
twenty-six  Ti  and  Sha/ng^i  who  are  worshipped  by  Confu- 
cianists  and  Taoists,  of  whom  there  are  only  six  specially 
designated  as  ShanffHy  the  rest  being  termed  Ti  (Rulers), 
Ta  Ti  (Great  Rulers),  or  Shing  Ti  (Holy  Rulers),  all  indi- 
cating their  high  position  in  the  Chinese  pantheon.  These 
six  are  called  the  Shomgti  of  the  Expansive  Heavens,  of  the 
Imperial  Heavens,  of  the  Original  Heavens,  and  of  the  Sombre 
Heavens,  the  Perfect  Imperial  Sha/ngd^  and  Shangti  without 
any  epithet.  The  first  two  are  regarded  as  sjmonymous  with 
the  last,  and  are  worshipped  in  the  state  religion. 

From  this  application  of  both  these  terms  to  a  variety  of 
gods,  Dr.  Medhurst  proceeds  to  argue  that  ti  is  necessarily 
a  generic  term  for  god^  and  though  it  also  means  ruler  and 
heaven^  and  should  be  so  translated  in  general,  its  meaning  as  a 
relative  noun,  limiting  its  application  to  ruler  as  the  converse 
of  ruled,  does  not  prevent  it  being  used  as  the  generic  term 
to  translate  elohim.  He  shows,  from  the  attributes  ascribed 
to  ti  under  the  above  nine  heads,  that  the  relation  of  ruler  is 
too  limited  to  answer  the  requirements  of  his  powers  and 
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position.  These  involve  moulding  and  forming  things^  pro- 
ducing and  completing  things,  leading  and  influencing  men's 
minds,  conferring  a  virtuous  nature  on  mankind  which  results 
in  sincere  and  reverential  thoughts,  and  lastly,  knowing  all 
things,  controlling  the  heart,  and  seeing  its  feelings  more 
clearly  than  in  the  brightest  mirror,  —  all  of  which  prove 
him  to  be  God.  Further,  the  fact  that  ti  is  applied  to  other 
beings  of  a  lower  grade  who  are  worshipped  by  the  Chinese, 
like  the  shin  and  the  sien  (spirits  and  immortals)  strengthens 
its  use  as  a  generic  word  for  g'od  and  godSj  like  theos  and 
theoi. 

He  also  disposes  of  the  objections  against  using  Ti  for 
God  drawn  from  its  modern  use  in  the  term  hwangii  for 
emperor,  first  adopted  B.C.  225  by  Tsin  Chi  Hwangti ;  and 
if  the  previous  uses  and  meanings  of  the  word  are  admissible 
in  Christian  books,  this  arrogant  use  by  human  sovereigns  is 
no  serious  drawback  to  higher  and  divine  ascriptions  in 
Christian  worship.  The  same  thing  was  known  in  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  Rome,  and  their  monarchs  were  more  arrogant 
than  the  emperors  of  China. 

On  this  resemblance  he  very  well  observes,  "  That  it  pre- 
vailed in  both  nations,  and  as  the  practice  and  all  the  super- 
stitions connected  with  it  gave  way  in  Rome  before  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  may  we 
not  hope  that  the  same  results  will  follow  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  in  China  in  these  latter  days  ?  The  apostles, 
when  they  began  to  preach,  found  human  rulers  deified  and 
regularly  sacrificed  to  after  their  death,  and  the  divine  name 
frequently  prefixed  to  that  of  human  beings  before  and  after 
their  decease ;  but  they  did  not  object  to  use  the  word  theos 
as  generic  for  God,  notwitlistanding  it  was  prostituted  to 
such  purposes."  In  time,  as  the  truth  was  accepted,  all  this 
blasphemous  use  of  theos  among  the  Romans  ceased ;  and  so 
Dr.  Medhurst  concludes  that  the  blasphemous  use  of  ti  for 
gods  and  men  will  cease  in  China,  if  it  be  used  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  to  denote  all  gods,  both  true  and  false.  He  goes 
on  to  show  how  its  historical  use  by  Chinese  writers  during 
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two  thousand  years  to  designate  deceased  emperors  will 
practically  prove  no  impediment  to  its  more  accurate  and 
elevated  designation  of  the  true  God,  any  more  than  it  has 
in  Roman  literature.  If  his  premise  has  been  proven,  these 
deductions  can  easily  be  accepted ;  and  there  will  be  no 
confusion  between  H  when  applied  to  God  and  when  applied 
to  deceased  emperors;  nor  would  inquiring  readers  make 
any  mistake  as  to  the  intent  of  the  first  commandment,  ex- 
cluding, worship  of,  or  allowing  divinity  to,  other  beings  than 
the  true  Ti  or  true  God. 

Dr.  Medhurst  then  takes  up  the  objections  to  ii  on  account 
of  dominion  being  the  leading  idea  involved  in  the  word,  and 
endeavors  to  prove  that  divinity  and  virtue  are  also  neces- 
sary ingredients  in  the  Chinese  conceptions  of  Shang'Hj  and 
a  fortiori  are  not  found  at  all  in  shin  —  a  word  that  does  not 
express  the  nature  or  attributes  of  God  in  any  way.  He 
devotes  nearly  one  half  of  his  essay  to  the  examination  of 
this  much  disputed  word,  to  prove  that  it  means  spirit  alone, 
and  can  never  be  made  to  mean  anything  higher  than  that 
among  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  attempt  to  force  it  to  mean 
God  will  only  result  in  confusion  and  failure.  In  conclus^'on, 
he  compares  ti  and  shin  as  follows : 

^'  We  have  thus  seen  that  shin  means  spirit ;  that  as  snch 
it  corresponds  to  the  human  mind  and  soul,  and  is  applied 
to  the  various  invisible  intelligences  who  are  supposed  to 
have  charge  over  different  parts  of  the  universe,  in  which 
sense  of  a  spiritual  intelligence  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Chinese  is  called  a  shin.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  more  adapted  to  represent  our  word  "  God  "  than  is  the 
term  "  spirit "  in  any  language ;  while  the  argument  for 
employing  the  generic  term  for  divinities  does  not  apply 
here,  inasmuch  as  shin  is  not  generic  for  gods  but  spirits. 
To  use  it  for  God,  therefore,  would  be  subversive  of  the 
genius  and  structure  of  the  language,  and  render  the  books 
written  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Chinese  vague  and 
unintelligible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ti  has  been  shown 
by  many  examples,  to  have  moulded  the  frame  of  nature  and 
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conferred  the  virtuous  principle  on  mankind.  Ti  is  synony- 
mous with  Heaven  in  the  sense  of  the  Divinity,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  Heaven ;  Ti  acts  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  and  disposes  of  monarchs  at  his  pleasure ;  the 
highest  act  of  worship  is  paid  to  Ti.  The  word  is  also  used 
in  the  plural,  as  referring  to  a  variety  of  invisible  beings 
honored  with  religious  worship ;  and  the  divinities  of  the 
Taoists  and  Budhists  are  frequently  called  Ti.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  we  are  warranted  by  the  Chinese  lexi- 
cographers and  the  ustis  loquendi  of  the  classical  writers,  in 
proposing  H  and  not  shin  to  be  used  generically  for  god  in 
the  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures."  ^ 

In  the  desire,  if  possible,  to  secure  unanimity  among 
Protestant  missionaries  in  regard  to  a  term  fit  to  be  selected 
for  Godj  Dr.  Medhurst  devotes  the  rest  of  his  inquiry  to 
advocating  the  adoption  of  the  sjmonyme  Tien-ii  instead  of 
Shcmgti.  He  says,  "  We  are  willing  to  suggest  a  cognate, 
but  still  more  definite  term  [than  t%\ ,  and  to  recommend  the 
use  of  tien-ti  generically  for  god.^^  This  proposal  is  forti- 
fied by  several  quotations  from  Chinese  writers,  all  tending 
to  show  its  identity  with  Shangti.  Its  general  use  by  Taoists 
in  the  sense  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  for  a  class  of  beings 
who  are  treated  by  them  with  divine  honors,  ranging  from 
the  gods  of  the  thirty-two  heavens  down  to  inferior  tienrti 
who  rank  with  genii  and  immortals,  is  adduced  and  regarded 
as  proof  enough  that  this  compound  term,  meaning  heavenly- 
ruler^  can  be  and  is  used  as  a  generic  term.  He  also  brings 
forward  some  quotations  from  Dr.  Morrison's  writings  where 
it  had  been  used  for  the  true  God,  to  show  its  fitness  to  desig- 
nate the  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity.  For  instance,  in  one 
place  Dr.  Morrison  describes  them  as  Tien-ti  shin  Fu,  Tien- 
ti  shin  Tsz\2JidL  Tien-H  shin  Fung;  literally, Heavenly  Ruler 
divine  Father,  Heavenly  Ruler  divine  Son,  and  Heavenly 
Ruler  divine  Wind.  This  term  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Medhurst 
as  one  which  "  no  Chinese,  by  any  possibility  would  misun- 
derstand," when  used  generically  for  God;  but  it  never 

1  Inquiry,  p.  168. 
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seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  how  this  proposal  to  invest  a 
word  of  his  own  selection  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  generic 
word  for  a  new  idea  completely  neutralized  all  he  had  written 
for  the  other,  and  left  this  one  unsupported  by  his  arguments 
for  that.  The  two  cannot  be  interchanged  in  all  positions 
in  this  manner ;  and  the  fact  still  remains  that  objects  of  wor- 
ship are  never  called  tiy  Tien-Hj  or  Shangti^  but  are  called  shin. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  this  place,  that  no  response  ever 
followed  this  proposal  of  Dr.  Medhurst  to  adopt  Tien4i  as  the 
generic  word  for  God,  or  even  Ti  alone.  In  fact  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  decide  from  the  Inquiry  whether  he  intended 
Sliangti  or  Tien-ti  as  the  best  word  for  God,  and  ti  alone  to 
designate  all,  both  true  and  false  gods ;  or  whether  he  re- 
garded the  latter  as  the  best  word  for  elohim  and  theoSy  and 
the  others  as  most  proper  to  denote  the  name  Jehovah  or 
God.  However,  neither  of  them  was  ever  adopted ;  being 
relative  terms,  they  were  too  much  like  fu  and  chu  (^father 
and  lord)  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  case. 

Rev.  E.  Doty  upheld  Dr.  Medhurst's  view  in  an  article 
written  soon  after,  in  which  he  compares  the  uses  of  shin  and 
ti  as  generic  terms  for  god  and  godSy  and  shows  their  simi- 
larity to  daimon  and  theos  among  the  Greeks.  He  also  illus- 
trates how  easy  it  is  to  misunderstand,  in  such  discussions, 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  used,  when  he  remarks  at  the  close, 
"  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  being  worshipped  by 
the  Chinese  is  by  them  regarded  as  a  divine  being."  To  the 
general  reader  of  many  of  these  essays,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  was  much  confusion  on  both  sides  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  terms,  and  discrepancy  as  to  the  objects  in  Tiew. 

Two  years  after  (Jan.  1850),  finding  that  the  two  terms 
did  not  meet  with  acceptance  as  a  compromise.  Dr.  Medhurst 
and  his  five  colleagues  at  Shanghai  proposed  to  transfer  the 
word  Aloha  as  the  name  for  Gody  in  imitation  of  the  usage 
of  the  Nestorians  of  early  times.  The  chief  arguments  in 
support  of  this  course  were,  that  Aloah  is  sanctioned  by 
Scriptural  usage  ;  that  it  freed  both  parties  from  all  mixture 
with  Chinese  superstition ;  that  no  philological  difficulties 
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lay  in  the  way  ;  and  that  soon  they  would  create  for  them- 
selves a  ustis  loquendi  with  the  explanation  of  the  new  term 
given  by  all  missionaries  using  it.  This  proposal  met  with 
no  favor  from  any  one.  It  really  introduced  a  new  foreign 
Qod  by  the  name  of  Aloah,  which  could  not  be  successfully 
used  to  counteract  polytheism,  and  even  the  Mohammedans 
had  been  obliged  to  drop  the  word  in  their  books  ;  Allah  has 
never  obtained  general  circulation.  It  needed  as  much  ex- 
planation to  exhibit  the  truths  of  monotheism  by  it  as  the 
native  terms  tiy  shiny  Tien-ti^  and  Sha/nffti.  Its  advocates 
soon  dropped  it,  and  no  books  were  ever  published  in  Chinese 
wherein  it  was  used.  Perhaps  more  weight  would  have 
attended  their  arguments  if  the  language  itself  was  not  so 
inapt  in  assimilating  all  foreign  words  ;  but  there  really  was 
no  need  of  a  foreign  term,  as  the  language  had  words  to 
choose  from.  If  a  foreign  term  could  have  found  currency, 
too,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  have 
suggested  some  such  mode  of  settling  their  disputes,  —  a 
mode  which  has  been  attempted  by  the  Russian  missionaries 
in  their  versions  by  transliterating  the  word  theos  as  tS-wvrSz\ 
But  this  solution  presents  the  same  di£Sculty,  and  is  inferior 
to  Ahha  from  its  novelty. 

The  "  Inquiry  "  of  Dr.  Medhurst  was  published  soon  after 
the  essay  of  Dr.  Boone,  but  was  probably  written  before  its 
appearance.  Both  of  these  authors  aimed  at  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  way,  viz.,  to  find  a  word  in  Chinese  corresponding 
to  elohim  and  theos^  which  could  be  used  as  a  generic  appel- 
lation, as  Grod,  god,  and  gods  are  in  English.  Dr.  Medhurst 
proposed  ti  as  tlie  common  noun,  and  ShcmgH  or  Tien-H  as 
the  peculiar  term  to  denote  the  true  God  alone.  Dr.  Boone 
wrote  in  behalf  of  the  word  shin  for  god,  and  argued  that  it 
would  gradually,  in  spite  of  its  present  vague  and  pantheistic 
uses  among  the  Chinese,  come  to  stand  for  the  true  God, 
whom  -they  would  come  to  know  through  revelation,  just  as 
the  words  god  and  deiis  had  been  elevated  in  English  and 
Latin  as  Christianity  had  been  gradually  accepted  by  those 
who  spoke  them 
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Following  generally  the  same  line  of  argument  that  Dr. 
Medhurst  had  done,  but  taking  up  the  points  of  Bishop  Boone's 
essay  seriatim,  Dr.  Legge  of  Hongkong,  in  1850,  issued  his 
"  Argument "  for  Shangti  as  the  only  proper  rendering  of 
elohim  and  theos  in  the  Chinese  language.  In  this  he  went 
much  farther  than  Dr.  Medhurst.  He  "rejoiced  to  ac- 
knowledge in  the  Shangti  of  the  Chinese  classics  and  the 
Shangti  of  the  Chinese  people  him  who  is  God  over  all, 
blessed  for  ever There  is  at  least  one  Protestant  mis- 
sionary who  does  not  admit  that  the  Chinese  do  not  know 
the  true  God."  In  this  argument  he  logically  maintained, 
therefore,  that  elohim  is  not  interchangeable  with  Jehovah, 
and  "  God  cannot  be  rendered  in  Chinese  by  giving  the 
characters  used  to  represent  [the  sound]  Jehovah."  He 
also  argued  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  Jehovah  should  be 
known  with  all  his  attributes  in  order  to  the  existence  of  a 
term  in  Chinese  which  may  mean  the  same  as  the  wordg-arf 
means  in  English,  This  main  proposition  was  ably  discussed 
in  the  Argument,  and  further  advocated  and  illustrated  in 
two  subsequent  pamphlets,  called  "  Letters  on  rendering  the 
Name  God  in  the  Chinese  Language,"  and  "  Notions  of  the 
Chinese  concerning  Gods  and  Spirits."  These  three  essays 
contain  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  his  postulate 
that  Shangti  is  the  name  by  which  the  Chinese  know  God ; 
and  all  that  Christian  missionaries  have  to  do,  therefore,  is 
to  divest  the  name  of  its  idolatrous  associations  by  leading 
its  worshippers  to  the  revelation  wherein  Gtod  makes  himself 
known.  If  anybody  could  prove  that  this  was  the  truth, 
and  the  right  way  to  make  it  known  in  all  its  fulness,  cer- 
tainly Dr.  Legge  has  done  it;  and  his  writings  have  been 
the  refuge  and  armory  of  those  who  have  been  called  on  to 
defend  their  use  of  Shangti  for  elohim. 

Just  about  the  time  that  the  previous  essays  were  published, 
the  celebrated  John  Bowring,  then  British  Consul  at  Canton, 
made  a  short  review  of  the  points  at  issue  between  their 
writers,  showing  that  they  were  searching  in  the  Chinese 
language  for  what  had  never  been  there,  and  would  never 
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be  found,  and  therefore  must  be  supplied.  As  a  solution,  he 
proposed  to  adopt  the  Greek  letter  6  as  the  symbol  for  Theos 
or  God,  by  which  his  nature  was  to  be  taught  the  Chinese. 
He  refers  to  the  universal  use  of  Allah  in  all  Mohammedan 
countries  in  support  of  his  proposal ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  he  did  not  advocate  the  use  of  it  in  Chinese, 
instead  of  an  arbitrary  symbol,  having  no  sotmd.  It  found 
no  advocates,  and  would,  in  fact,  never  have  been  made  if 
its  author  had  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  of  mission  work  among  the  people.  Dr.  Boone 
shows  that  he  had  confused  an  idea  (viz.  the  true  God) 
which  was  not  in  the  language  with  a  being  (viz.  a  god) 
which  was  there ;  and  then  asks  the  question, "  Could  Dr. 
Bowring  kneel  down,  and  pray  to  6, '  0  6,  have  mercy  upon 
me ! '  I  surely  could  not."  Moreover,  Dr.  Bowring  forgot 
to  ask  himself,  ^^  How  can  I  best  teach  the  Chinese  the  name 
and  attributes  of  6,  so  that  they  shall  learn  who  God  is  ?  " 
The  proposal  of  course  fell  to  the  ground ;  for  it  was  both 
absurd  and  impracticable. 

Far  otherwise  was  the  drift  and  results  of  a  discussion  on 
the  subject  by  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  who  wrote  his  "  Inquiry  " 
at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Medhurst  in  advocating 
Shangtiy  ^'because  it  had  been  employed  in  Chinese  from 
time  immemorial  in  a  sense  more  nearly  approaching  to  that 
which  we  attach  to  the  word  "  God ''  than  any  other  which 
at  present  exists  in  the  language  of  the  country."  His  search 
after  the  right  term  ended  in  approving  Shar^tij  and  the 
directors  henceforth  adopted  the  conclusions  of  so  good  a 
Chinese  scholar  and  candid  polemic;  though  they  did  not 
withhold  aid  from  those  missionaries  who  preferred  other  terms. 

Another  suggestion  may  be  here  mentioned.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  T.  W.  Meller,  Editorial  Secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  want  of  any  indication  of  number  in  the  word 
shin;  for  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  its  reception 
in  a  monotheistic  sense  was  how  to  limit  it  to  one  being  in 
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common  usage.  This  was  to  use  shin  for  gods,  aud  Pirshin 
or  Shang'Shin  for  God,  the  God,  or  Supreme  God,  who 
alone  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  man.  The  philological  difr 
culties  to  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  phrases  were,  how- 
ever, so  apparent  and  so  numerous  that  both  sides  were 
obliged  to  decline  them  as  a  solution  of  their  controversy. 

Dr.  Smith,  Bishop  of  Victoria,  about  the  same  time  proposed 
the  term  Tierirshin  as  a  compromise,  urging  that  as  Skangti 
had  been  called  the  shin  of  heaven  by  Chinese  writers,  it 
could  be  made  an  acceptable  term  to  all  after  a  full  trial, 
and  had  already  obtained  some  currency  in  Morrison's 
writings.  But  though  it  had  no  idolatrous  associations,  it 
was  felt  to  be  less  fitted  for  denoting  God  than  Tien^hUj 
and  the  proposal  met  no  response. 

It  will  suffice,  now,  to  indicate  briefly  the  main  points  of 
Dr.  Legge's  argument  to  prove  that  Sha/ngti  is  the  name  of 
the  true  God  among  the  Chinese,  and  therefore  that  it  is  the 
only  term  proper  to  translate  god^  ehhimy  and  theos  in  all 
their  uses.  In  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  closely 
printed  pages  of  his  three  pamphlets,  there  is  much  research 
aud  learning.  It  is  mostly  extraneous  to  his  main  thesis, 
however,  and  I  need  only  mention  the  leading  proofs  of  that 
as  he  gives  them.  His  first  premise  is  thstgod  is  a  relative, 
and  not  a  generic,  term,  and  everywhere  and  essentially  sig- 
nifies a  ruler,  a  lord ;  its  correlate  is  creature,  and  he  quotes 
the  high  authority  of  Newton  to  prove  "  that  it  is  the  do- 
minion of  a  spiritual  being  that  constitutes  (Jod."  The 
second  is,  that  the  application  of  Elohim  or  €k)d  to  what  we 
call  false  gods  or  idols,  or  to  any  other  being  or  thing  than 
the  Supreme  Being,  is  a  misuse  of  it.  Taking  Shangti  as 
the  relative  term  in  Chinese  for  gody  he  would  join  it  to 
Jehovah  when  necessary  to  designate  the  God  of  the  Bible ; 
for,  he  adds,  "  as  God  is  not  a  generic  term,  and  shin  is  a 
generic  term,  therefore  shin  is  not  a  proper  translation  of 
God."  Tliis  naturally  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  many 
meanings  of  the  word  shin^  of  which  he  mentions  the  six 
quoted  from  Dr.  Medhurst,  classing  them  as  he  would  the 
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species  of  a  genus  in  natural  history :  1st,  a  Supreme  Being 
or  beings,  who  must  be  considered  divine ;  2d,  invisible  in- 
telligences supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  various  departments 
of  nature ;  8d,  souls  of  men,  both  living  and  dead  ;  4th, 
mischievous  sprites,  elves,  and  apparitions;  5th,  temper, 
disposition,  vigor  of  intellect ;  6th,  certain  energies  of  nature, 
which  contract  and  expand  to  produce  its  phenomena.  From 
these  various  significations.  Dr.  Legge  argues  that  it  is 
mere  play  to  contend  for  any  other  translation  but  spirit  / 
for  if  it  really  mean  g'od  in  any  case,  then  it  always  means 
g'orf."  Many  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  this  point,  in  which 
one  of  the  initial  difficulties  of  the  whole  subject  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  transfusion  of  our  own  ideas  about  god, 
spirits,  intelligences,  energies,  etc.,  into  the  Ohinese  language, 
for  Dr.  Legge  translates  the  word  shin  by  all  of  them.  Our 
ideas  are  definite,  but  theirs  are  so  vague  that  this  word 
melts  away  into  meaning  everything  and  nothing,  as  soon  as 
we  bring  it  to  our  more  accurate  tests.  He  then  goes  on  to 
argue  that  ti  is  an  appellative  term,  and  quotes  its  accepted 
definition  in  Chinese  dictionaries  to  support  his  position.  It 
is, "  Ti  is  the  appellation  of  one  who  judges  the  world  or 
rules  over  the  nations,  an  epithet  of  honor  applied  to  one 
who  rules  as  a  lord."  He  then  fairly  asks :  "  Is  not  Jehovah 
the  governor  among  the  nations?  He  is  indeed  King  of 
kings ;  his  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory ;  to 
him,  therefore,  may  Ti  be  applied  with  the  utmost  propriety 
as  an  appellative  name."  Taking  the  two  together  as  con* 
elusive  of  the  application  in  this  sense  to  God,  he  adds: 
"  We  want  now  a  term  in  Chinese  which  shall  express  the 
relation  of  supreme  authority  inhering  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
We  have  it  in  their  oldest  and  latest  books,  in  their  every- 
day language.  It  is  the  term  Shangti,  Separate  its  con- 
stituent characters,  and  we  shall  translate  them  Supreme 
Ruler ;  but  they  carry  home  through  the  eye  and  ear  one 
complex  idea  to  the  mind,  the  same  with  that  in  the  Greek 
word  pantocrcUor,  the  same  with  that  in  The  Supreme,  the 
same  with  that  in  God." 
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In  the  quotations  given  from  the  Chinese  classical  and 
other  books,  he  translates  this  word  by  God,  as  if  there  were 
no  doubt  that  their  writers  knew  him  who  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  Objections  are  brought  against  the  use  of 
ti  or  tieTtrti  as  its  proper  rendering,  the  principal  of  which 
are  that  ti  is  too  vague;  "it  denotes  a  ruler,  perhaps  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  perhaps  some  other;  while  tienrti  denotes 
heavenly  ruler,  and  this  is  not  the  idea  conveyed  by  God. 
We  know  that  he  has  his  throne  in  the  heavens ;  but  it  is 
not  that  fact  of  which  the  term  awakens  recognition,  but  that 
his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.  It  is  only  as  tien-ti  is  under- 
stood to  be  another  name  for  Shangti  that  it  comes  to  have 
the  signification  of  God."  If  this  postulate  has  been  proved 
by  Dr.  Legge,  certainly  it  ought  to  be  used  by  everybody 
teaching  the  Bible  among  the  Chinese. 

He  then  brings  his  argument  to  a  close  by  denying  that 
Shangti  is  a  proper  name,  as  had  been  again  and  again  as- 
serted. The  sentence  Shangti  tien  chi  shin  yS  is  therefore 
translated  "  Shangti  is  the  spirit  of  heaven,  i.e.  the  spirit  that 
possesses  this  supreme  power.  Heaven  does  not  mean  the 
chief  God  of  the  Chinese,  but  the  supreme  ruling  Power, 
known  and  acknowledged  in  China  and  everywhere  else ;  the 
word  being  also  used  in  every  nation  by  metonymy  for  God." 
To  translate  the  sentence  "  Shangti  is  the  God  of  Heaven  " 
as  Dr.  Boone  does,  is  therefore  described  as  "  wonderful  and 
erroneous."  In  support  of  this,  he  challenges  any  one  who 
asserts  that  Shangti  is  a  proper  name,  like  Jupiter,  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  birth,  life,  kingdom,  name,  and  death  of 
Shangti;  but  the  "  first  sentence  has  yet  to  be  discovered  in 
Chinese  writings  which  speaks  of  the  birth,  life,  or  death  of 
S/iangti.  Of  his  name  and  reign  we  read,  but  to  the  effect 
that  his  name  signifies  the  character  of  his  dominion  that 
ruleth  over  all." 

Confident  in  his  premises,  proofs,  and  deductions,  Dr. 
Legge  concludes:  "Let  us  translate  elohim  and  theos  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures  by  ShamgH;  if  it  should  seem  to  lead 
us  to  strange  results,  we  may  not,  on  that  account,  presume 
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to  reject  it.  We  may  trust  truth;  it  can  never  lead  us 
wrong."  In  elucidation  of  this  application,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  "  sacred  writers  had  no  option  of  their  own  when 
they  gave  the  name  theos  to  false  gods  as  well  as  the  true. 
They  found  the  name  so  applied  by  men ;  it  was  not  they 
who  deified  the  objects  of  heathen  worship ;  and  the  design 
of  all  the  instructions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  rebuke  and 

abolish  the  practice Nothing  can  be  plainer  to  my 

mind  than  that  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  viii.  5, 6)  dealt  with  theos 
as  a  relative  term,  having  its  proper  signification,  and  ex- 
pressing a  relation  of  which  one  party  could  only  be  the 
Supreme  Being,  from  whom,  therefore,  it  could  never  be 
diverted,  excepting  by  the  depravity  of  man,  and  a  falsehood 
imposed  by  them  upon  themselves.  Jehovah  says :  ^  There 
is  no  God  [i.e.  no  Supreme  Ruler]  beside  me.' " 

The  reason  why  good  and  wise  men  have  shrunk  from  fol- 
lowing their  course,  and  calling  other  beings  than  Jehovah 
as  elohim  and  theoi,  is,  he  thinks,  found  in  the  fact ''  that  the 
Chinese  have  not  called  the  numerous  objects  of  their  wor- 
ship by  the  term  they  have  for  God.  They  have  not  deified 
them."  They  have  only  done  it  in  the  three  Taoist  idols  and 
the  five  Tt,  which  are  among  those  previously  enimierated 
by  Dr.  Medhurst.    "  The  crowd  of  beings  worshipped  by  the 

Chinese  are  not  gods,  neither  are  they  called  gods 

Who  says  that  they  a^e  gods  ?  The  time  is  coming  when  the 
Chinese  will  fulfil  the  prophecy  in  Jer.  xvi.  19, 20,  *  0  Lord, 
the  Gentiles  shall  come  unto  thee  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  shall  say.  Surely  our  fathers  have  inherited  lies,  vanity, 
and  things  wherein  there  is  no  profit.  Shall  a  man  make  gods 
unto  himself,  and  they  are  no  gods  ? '  Again,  Who  says  they 
are  caUed  gods  ?  They  are  called  shin^  and  shin  only  sig- 
nifies spirit  or  spirits.  It  cannot  be  permitted  that  in  any 
document  pretending  to  accuracy  it  can  ever  be  translated  in 

any  other  way It  is  an  inaamissible  definition  of  god 

to  say  that  the  term  means  an  object  of  religious  worship; 
the  ideas  of  god  and  worship  are  so  closely  associated  in  the 
mind  that  men,  looking  merely  at  the  outside  of  things,  can 
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hardly  help  speaking  of  the  beings  worshipped  by  a  heathen 
people  as  the  gods  of  that  people,  and  such  an  application  of 
tiie  term  is  generally  assented  to  without  diflSculty."  In 
saying  this,  Dr.  Legge  evidently  forgot  Johnson's  definition, 
which  he  quotes  approvingly  at  the  outset :  "  God,  the  Su- 
preme Being ;  a  false  god,  an  idol ;  any  person  or  thing 
deified,  or  too  much  honored."  Those  who  use  the  English 
language  will  still  adhere  to  this  definition  of  the  word  God^ 
and  no  doubt  call  idolaters  polytheists,  and  not  polypneumar 
tists,  and  will  include  the  Chinese  among  them. 

Speaking  of  the  application  of  the  first  commandment  to 
this  use,  Dr.  Legge  defines  it  as  forbidding  polytheism  prop- 
erly so  called,  i.e.  the  worship  of  mcmy  gods  ;  and  so  far  as 
the  Chinese  have  worshipped  many  Shangti,  so  far  do  they 
come  within  the  direct  sweep  of  this  commandment.  The 
second  commandment  forbids  what  he  would  call  polytheism 
improperly  so-called  —  bowing  down  to  or  serving  beings 
who  may  not  be  called  by  the  name  of  gods.  ^^  So  far  as  the 
Chinese  have  been  guilty  of  worshipping  any  other  beings  than 
Shatigtiy  whom  henceforth  they  will  know  as  Jehovah  ShcMgHj 
so  far  do  they  come  within  the  sweep  of  this  commandment" 
He  concludes  his  proofs  and  arguments  in  the  "  Notions,"  by 
bringing  forward  six  objections  against  TietirchUy  two  of  which 
are  founded  on  its  use  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  ^'  thinks 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  Protestants  to  be  able  by  the  use  of  a 
different  name  for  God,  to  discriminate  their  teaching  of 
Christianity  from  that  of  Popery.  K  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  kept  by  the  proper  word  for  God,  it  would  be  absurd  in 
us  to  use  an  improper  word,  that  we  might  avoid  being  con- 
founded with  them.  They  have  given  up  the  natural  word, 
and  adopted  a  word  which  is  only  a  synonyme."  It  seems  to 
me  that  Dr.  Legge  had  almost  forgotten  that  Christian 
nations  worship  the  same  God  when  he  wrote  this. 

Dr.  Boone  expanded  his  Essay  in  favor  of  shin  into  a 
"  Defence,"  published  the  same  year  as  the  above  "Argu- 
ment," and  of  Dr.  Legge's  Six  Letters  in  further  explanation 
of  the  question.    The  latter  entered  the  arena  again  two 
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years  after  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Notions  of  the  Chinese 
concerning  God  and  Spirits/'  in  which  he  developed  and  illus- 
trated the  former  thesis,  and  replied  fuUy  to  Bishop  Boone's 
"  Defense ; "  he  also  offered  new  quotations  to  prove  that 
the  early  Chinese  were  monotheists,  and  by  inference  not 
idolaters,  seeing  that  they  worshipped  the  true  Gk)d  under  the 
nataie  of  Shcmgti,  He  admitted  that  in  the  course  of  ages 
this  worship  had  fallen  away  from  its  purity,  and  the  atheis- 
tical philosophers  of  the  Sung  dynasty  in  the  eleventh  century 
had  ^^  endeavored  to  explain  the  creation  and  operations  of  the 
universe  without  the  intervention  of  a  personal,  independent, 
spiritual  being,  the  Creator  and  Governor,  —  in  other  words, 
without  the  intervention  of  God."  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
this  is  the  case  to  a  great  degree,  and  that  their  acute  specu- 
lations, and  subtile  conclusions  upon  subjects  beyond  their 
knowledge,  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  Chinese 
mind.  These  atheistical  teachers  are,  however,  looked  upon 
by  Dr.  Legge  as  were  the  false  teachers  in  Christianity,  like 
heresiarchs  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  who  overlaid 
and  perverted  the  simple  ordinances  and  truths  of  revelation 
without  destroying  tiieir  vitality  or  origin.  The  present 
state  religion  practised  at  Peking  follows  in  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  its  features  the  ancient  ritual,  and  the  emperors 
sacrifice  to  heaven,  to  the  earth,  to  ancestors,  etc.,  as  in  the 
Chau  dynasty.  Several  extracts  are  given  from  the  statutes 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  (a.d.  1530),  quoting  the  prayers  and 
songs  used  in  the  solstitial  worship,  which  are  remarkably 
pure  and  elevated  in  sentiment.  Dr.  Legge  reviews  and 
extols  them,  and  claims  in  conclusion  that  the  denunciation 
in  Jeremiah,  ^^  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these 
heavens,"  can  have  no  application  in  China,  for  Shcmgti  can- 
not be  among  them.  "  The  Christian  world  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying,  This  God  is  our  Gtod." 

I  do  not  find  any  new  arguments  in  support  of  what  is 
maintained  in  these  extracts,  which  can  sensibly  strengthen 
Dr.  Legge's  postulate,  that  Shangii  is  simply  a  Chinese  desig- 
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nation  of  the  true  God,  and  aa  such  ought  to  be  developed 
to  that  people  from  the  Bible  into  hia  full  character  and 
attributes.  Since  the  "Argument"  and  "Notions"  were 
written,  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  has  worked  at  his  careful 
translations  of  the  ancient  classical  books,  of  which  seven 
out  of  the  nine  are  published.  In  them  he  renders  li  and 
Skamgti  by  the  word  Gody  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
their  identity,  and  gives  his  readers  the  impression  that  Yao 
and  Shun,  Ghing  Tang,  W&n-wang  and  Wu-wang^  with  all 
those  early  monarchs  and  their  subjects,  were  as  cognizant  of 
him  as  were  their  contemporaries,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
Samuel  and  David,  though  not  taught  as  clearly^  nc»r  knowing 
as  much  of  his  character. 

As  a  last  utterance  on  this  head,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
refer  to  a  recent  letter  from  him  on  "  Confucianism  in  Bela- 
tion  to  Christianity,"  dated  March  1877,  read  at  the  late 
missionary  conference.  In  it  he  expresses  his  conclusions 
even  more  strongly  as  to  the  theism  of  the  classics,  ^leak- 
ing of  the  high  position  given  to  3Y  in  those  books^  he  says 
to  his  brethren,  "  In  order  to  bring  our  Chinese  readers  and 
hearers  to  think  as  we  do  about  Ood,  missionaries  must  8up> 
plement  largely  the  statements  in  the  Confucian  books  about 
him, — more  largely,  indeed,  than  in  dealing  with  the  Jews 
we  have  to  supplement  the  testimony  concerning  him  in  the 

Old  Testament It  is  matter  for  rejoicing  that  we  have 

not  to  clear  away  from  the  Chinese  books  a  multitude  of  pas- 
sages that  would  present  Ti  to  the  mind  as  a  Being  other 
than  powerful  and  supreme,  righteous,  holy,  and  loving.  If 
there  be  any  such  passages  they  have  eluded  my  observation ; 
whereas  the  passages  that  sustain  what  I  have  said  are  so 
numerous  and  striking  that  I  may  well  be  excused  from  adr 
ducing  any  of  them  to  the  members  of  this  conference." 

In  this  paper  he  admits  that  these  writings  do  not  take  us 
back  to  a  time  when  the  religion  of  China  was  pure  mono- 
theism ;  but  their  notices  indicate  sacrifices  and  worship  to 
the  six  honored  ones,  the  hills  and  rivers,  and  the  host  d 
spirits,  at  the  very  first  mention  of  Skamgti^  when  a  corrupt 
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adinixtnre  of  other  beings  went  along  with  his  worship. 
Such  is  probably  the  truth  about  the  matter;  but  when 
was  that  time  ?  What  grounds  are  there  for  concluding 
that  it  was  after  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese  race  ?  Before 
asking  us  to  take  such  a  novel  thing  for  truth,  as  that  a  great 
nation  knew  and  worshipped  .God  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and  yet  no  one  ever  recognized  it  in  its  fulness  of  meaning 
until  the  present  day,  we  may  well  ask  for  far  clearer  proof 
than  these  deductions  carry  with  them,  much  as  some  would 
like  to  believe  them. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Legge  in  the  sense  he  quotes  it,  when  he 
says,  referring  to  the  remark  in  Mencius  :  "  That  Heaven 
also  made  for  the  people  instructors,  who,  as  well  as  the 
rulers,  should  be  assisting  to  Ood."  I  fully  accept  this  say- 
ing, and  "  believe  that  Confucius,  not  to  specify  others,  was 
raised  up  by  God  for  the  instruction  of  the  Chinese  people. 
That  Confucius's  system  of  teaching  was  not  complete  is  only 
in  harmony  with  the  divine  plan  in  the  communication  of 
trutii  to  mankind, ....  and  need  not  interfere  with  our  ad- 
mitting that  those  men  were  specially  helped  by  God,  that  he 
might  keep  up  some  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  way  of 
duty  among  the  millions  of  our  race." 

These  summaries  of  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Medhurst  and 
Dr.  Legge  in  behalf  of  ShmigU,  Ti^  and  Tienti,  as  the  proper 
words  to  render  elohim  and  theos,  show  all  their  important 
points.  I  turn  now  to  exhibit  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  bring  forward  the  reasons  which  have  induced  so  many 
Protestant  missionaries  in  China  to  reject  the  notion  that 
Shcmgti  is  the  ancient  Chinese  name  for  Jehovah,  and  is  not 
a  suitable  word  to  render  elohim  and  theos,  K  it  never 
did  denote  the  true  (Jod,  however  near  this  highest  deity  of 
tiie  Chinese  came  to  him,  the  distance  between  them  was  and 
is  infinite,  and  the  character  of  Jehovah  must  be  taught  alone 
from  the  Bible,  without  supplementing  from  that  book  the 
deficiencies  of  their  classics.  I  myself,  used  the  name 
ShcmgH  for  ten  years,  and  then  reluctantly  dropped  it  alto- 
gether, chiefly  because  of  its  identification  with  the  idols  and 
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gods  around  me,  daily  worshipped 'by  the  people  of  Canton. 
Every  year,  too,  the  street  placards  calling  them  to  remem- 
ber Sfia/ngti  pao-tafiyle.  the  precious  birthday  of  Skangtij  and 
celebrate  it  by  plays,  led  many  to  infer  that  that  was  the 
Sha/ngti  whom  I  meant  as  the  Father  of  Jesus.  It  mattered 
little  to  them  what  the  classics  said  of  the  Shangti  of  Yao  and 
Shun, 

Many  persons  had  begun  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  this 
question  in  1844,  and  a  few  articles  had  appeared  in  the 
"  Chinese  Repository ; "  but  it  was  not  till  the  Committee  of 
Delegates  met  at  Shanghai  in  June  1847,  and  its  members 
found  themselves  differing  in  views  on  these  vital  points 
that  they  resorted  to  the  press.  The  two  essays  of  Bishop 
Boone  written  in  support  of  shm  as  the  rendering  of  elohim 
and  theoSj  contain  nearly  all  the  reasons  that  have  ever  been 
adduced  for  that  view. 

He  states  at  the  outset  that  the  main  object  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  is  to  teach  monotheism  to  the  Chinese  poly- 
theists.  "  They  do  not  know  the  true  (Jod,  or  any  being  who 
may  truly  and  properly  be  called  Gk)d;  therefore,  the  highest 
being  known  to  them  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  chief  god 
of  a  pantheon,  and  not  as  the  being  whom  we  call  God.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  we  can  only  choose  between  l^e 
name  of  the  chief  God  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  name  by 
which  the  whole  class  of  gods  is  known  in  their  language.  It 
is  derogatory  to  Jehovah  to  call  him  by  the  proper  name  or 
distinctive  title  of  any  false  god ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  use 
the  name  of  the  chief  Gbd  of  the  Chinese  to  render  elohim 
and  iheos^  and  must,  according  to  this  alternative,  use -the 

generic  name  of  the  Chinese  gods ; its  use  is  absolutely 

necessary  to  forbid  the  reigning  polytheism.  This  generic 
name  is  shm;  therefore,  we  must  use  this  word,  malgri  all 
objections,  to  render  elohim  and  theos  into  Chinese." 

Bishop  Boone  goes  on  to  show  that  he  agrees  with  Dr. 
Medhurst  in  believing  that  the  Chinese  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  but  that  they  differ  in  the  object  of  their 
search  for  the  properest  word  to  express  it — one  by  the 
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general  term  for  gods  or  all  objects  of  worship ;  the  other, 
"  by  a  name  which  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinese 
the  same  idea  which  was  conveyed  to  a  Greek  by  the  word 
theos;  if  the  same  be  likewise  that  by  which  the  whole  class 
of  worshipped  beings  is  known  in  the  language,  so  much  the 
better."  In  this  also  agree  other  writers,  who  are  shown  to 
have  missed  the  end  in  view  by  not  seeking  for  the  name  of 
the  Being  who  can,  from  the  attributes  ascribed  to  him,  be 
regarded  as  the  true  God,  but  have  sought  for  a  name  which 
came  nearest  to  the  biblical  account  of  him.  It  is  necessary, 
absolutely,  to  have  him  invested  with  some  attributes  peculiar 
to  God  before  we  can  admit  that  Sha/ngti^  Ti,  TierUiy  or  Tien 
designate  him.  If  one  of  these  terms  does  so,  they  all  do, 
or  can  be  made  to'^  do ;  for  they  are  used  interchangeably  by 
Chinese  writers.  These  attributes  are  given  by  Knapp  as 
follows  :  "  God  is  the  most  perfect  Being,  and  is  the  cause 
of  all  other  being."  Cudworth  says :  "  The  true  and  genuine 
idea  of  God  in  general  is  this  —  a  perfect,  conscious,  under- 
standing Being  (or  mind),  existing  of  itself  from  eternity, 
and  the  cause  of  all  other  things."  Anything  short  of  this 
requirement  prevents  all  acceptance  of  the  Being  spoken  of 
as  being  the  true  God,  or  having  ever  been  worshipped  as 
such  by  men  ignorant  of  this  attribute. 

Bishop  Boone  then  proceeds  to  show  that  Shangti  cannot 
be  deemed  to  answer  to  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  for 
the  following  reasons  :  1.  No  Chinese  writer  has  been  found 
who  distinctiy  states  his  self-existence  from  eternity.  Dr. 
Medhurst  admits  that  he  has  never  found  such  a  passage, 
but  adds  that  we  nowhere  meet  with  a  single  passage  which 
speaks  of  his  origin.  Yet  self-existence  from  eternity  being 
an  essential  attribute  of  God,  the  inference  that  Shangti  is 
self-existent  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  silence  of  native 
authors,  while  he  is  not  mentioned  by  their  philosophers 
among  eternally-existing  principles.  2.  The  Chinese  do  not 
regard  heaven  and  earth  as  eternal,  but  made  in  time,  and 
Shangti  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  them.  The  eternally 
existing  principles  are  li  and  Id.    "  The  first  is  without  form 
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or  trace;  it  cannot  make  or  do  anything;  the  second  can 
settle  and  collect  together,  make  and  do.*'  The  Book  of 
Changes  is  the  most  ancient  book  in  Chinese  literature,  and 
its  teachings,  as  expounded  by  Chu  Hi  (a.d.  1150),  are  re- 
regarded  as  giving  their  true  meaning. 

It  is  a  just  inference,  therefore,  against  Skcmgti  being 
God  (propriS}  that  these  principles,  with  the  Tai4cih  or 
Great  Extreme,  and  the  dual  Powers  t/in  and  yanff,  were  all 
evolved  into  and  by  each  other,  until  all  things  were  made. 
Meanwhile  he  stood  quietly  by,  and  let  them  grind  on  until 
heaven  and  earth,  the  universe,  was  made,  or  else  he  did 
not  exist  Either  is  fatal  to  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  truly 
God.  He  then  concludes, — after  remarking  that  this  omission 
to  connect  Shangii  with  the  evolution  of  the  kosmbs  is  best 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  these  writers  so  identified 
him  with  heaven  and  earth  that  it  would  be  like  making  a 
being  the  cause  of  itself  to  ascribe  their  creation  to  him, — by 
asking  the  question,  "  If  Shcmgti  is  neither  self-existent  nor 
eternal,  nor  the  maker  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  what 
then  is  asserted  of  him  on  which  his  claim  to  be  considered 
as  truly  and  properly  God  is  founded  ?  I  cannot  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  traditional  knowledge  of  God  among  a 
people  who  had  forgotten  the  fundamental  fact  that  God  was 
their  Creator — at  least,  their  Maker  and  that  of  the  world 
they  live  in."  The  clearest  proof  is  necessary,  at  least  on 
this  prime  point ;  for  a  mistake  is  most  fataL  "  If  there  is 
a  single  doubt  that  the  Shcmgti  of  the  Chinese  people  is  Je- 
hovah,—  not  merely  the  most  like  Jehovah  of  any  of  the 
Chinese  gods,  —  and  we  proceed  to  worship  him,  we  are 
guilty  of  spiritual  adultery." 

Bishop  Boone  objects  to  the  phrase  Shangti  as  the  ren- 
dering for  ehhim  and  theos^  because  they  are  not,  and  God 
is  not,  relative,  but  absolute  terms.  Bishop  Russell,  in  his 
Term  Question,  designates  them,  quoting  Whately's  Elements 
of  Logic,  as  absolute  terms  —  "  terms  which  denote  an  object 
considered  as  a  whole,  and  without  reference  to  anything  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  or  to  any  other  part  distinguished  from  it. 
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As  regards  elohim  and  theos^  properly  speaking,  they 

are  simply  absolute  terms,  as  there  is  but  one  Ood ;  but  in 
view  of  poljrtheism  and  ttieir  u$i^  loqtiendi  in  the  Bible,  they 
are  also  absolute-generio  terms."  It  is  impossible  to  substi- 
tute for  them  a  relative  or  relative-common  term,  one  "  which 
denotes  an  object  considered  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  viewed  in 
reference  to  the  whole,  or  to  another  part  of  a  more  complex 
object  of  thought.  Man  is  not  only  an  absolute  term,  it  is 
also  a  generic  one,  including  the  human  race;  ^nd father ^ 
son^  ruler ^  etc.,  are  not  only  relative  terms,  they  are  also 
common  ones,  embracing  all  who  stand  in  these  relationships.'' 

Bishop  Boone  completely  answers  the  postulate  that  Ood 
is  a  relative  term,  although  Dr.  Legge  adhered  to  his  opinion 
in  the  Notions.  That  opinion,  however,  was  necessary  to 
uphold  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  relative  terms  ti  or 
Shangti  as  a  translation  of  Ood ;  and  one  must  infer  that 
his  zeal  for  his  favorite  terms  blinded  him  to  its  weakness. 
Bishop  Boone  satisfactorily  proves  the  nature  of  this  word 
as  an  absolute  term,  which  consequently  neutralizes  the  pro- 
priety of  the  relative  terms  ti  and  Shangti  to  translate  the 
absolute-generic  terms  elohim  and  theos.  The  same  logic, 
consequently,  applies,  d  fortiori j  tliat  Shangti  on  that  ground 
has  designated  the  true  Ood,  from  the  earliest  notices,  when 
Shun  worshipped  him  in  connection  with  the  five  rt,  hills, 
rivers,  and  ancestors,  down  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Legge  admits  that  the  expression  Shcmgti  tien  chi 
shin,  which  Bishop  Boone  renders  "  Shangti  is  the  God  of 
Heaven,"  offers  some  diflSculty  as  to  its  meaning.  "  He  ex- 
plains it,  ^^  That  by  tien  is  not  meant  the  chief  God  of  the 
Chinese,  but  the  Supreme  Ruling  Power,  known  and  ac- 
knowledged in  China  and  everjrwhere  else ;  the  word  being 
also  used  in  every  nation  by  metonymy  for  God.  S/ia/ngti  is 
the  spirit  of  Heaven  thus  imderstood,  i.e.  the  spirit  that  pos- 
sesses this  supreme  power.  The  terms  Sliangti  declare  that 
possession,  and  express  the  meaning  of  God,  unadulterated, 
without  diminution,  and  without  increase." 

The  bishop  thus  answers  this  singular  explanation :  "  It 
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is  only  when  we  come  to  those  explanations  in  which  shin  is 
used  that  the  diyinity  of  Tien  becomes  possible^  and  in  these 
explanations  Sliangti  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  shin. 
If  he  be  a  separate,  independent  being  ruling  over  heaven,  a 
god,  Shangti  is  this  god ;  if  he  be  the  soul  of  the  compound 
being  tien^  Sha/nffHy  according  to  one  explanation,  is  this 
soul ;  if  he  be  merely  the  divine  or  spiritual  energies  of  2Cen, 
8/ianffH  is  the  title  by  which  it  pleases  pantheists  to  designate 
these  energies.  As  long  as  Shangii  is  defined  to  be  the 
shin  of  Heaven,  the  phrase  Supreme  Ruler  must  stand  or 
fall  with  the  meaning  we  attach  to  shin.^^ 

It  is  an  inevitable  conclusion,  too,  that  Bhangti  is  a  proper 
name,  and  cannot  be  made  a  generic  one,  although  there  are 
many  gods  so  named.  They  are  like  Jupiter  tonans,  Jupiter 
pluvius,  Jupiter  Stygius,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as  so 
many  proper  names.  The  names  Jehovah-jireh,  Jehovah- 
tsidkenu,  Jehovah-tsabaoth,  etc.,  are  similar  in  this  respect; 
and  similar  analogies  can  be  drawn  from  the  Budhist, 
Brahminical,  and  Syrian  systems  of  mythology.  The  proofs 
brought  from  the  classics  and  other  books  in  Chinese  litera- 
ture in  support  of  the  statement  that  Shcmgti  is  the  name  of 
an  individual  being  are  so  definite,  so  numerous,  and  so  per- 
tinent that  one  is  surprised  that  any  other  view  was  ever 
taken  by  anybody  who  has  read  them ;  or  that  Dr.  Medhurst 
should  think  that  to  quote  the  titles  of  seven  or  eight  forms 
or  impersonations  of  Shangti  helps  to  diminish  the  personal 
character  of  the  name.  He  only  proves  that  it  is  the  title 
common  to  the  chief  gods  of  the  two  native  sects.  On  the 
other  hand,  shin  is  the  only  word  in  the  language  by  which 
all  gods  or  idols  are  called ;  and  when  a  native  writes  the 
characters  king  shin  on  the  lantern  hung  at  night  before  his 
door,  it  matters  nothing  to  the  real  nature  of  his  feelings 
whether  we  translate  them  "  Reverence  the  gods,"  or, "  Rev- 
erence the  spirits."  But  it  does  materially  affect  our  ideas  of 
his  feelings  which  of  the  two  renderings  we  take. 

The  common  people  in  China  never  venture  to  worship 
S/uL/iffti  under  that  name  alone  ;  for  that  is  the  prerogative 
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of  the  emperor.  They  are  limited  to  the  two  or  three  chief 
gods  of  the  TaoistSy  which  have  for  ages  been  called  Shangti 
alone  in  common  usage.  The  state  religion  is  regarded  with 
awe  and  fear  by  them  as  a  peculiar  institution  and  ritual 
belonging  to  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  among  men,  who  alone  is  qualified  to  offer  sacri- 
fices on  the  altar  of  Heaven  at  Peking.  For  a  subject  to 
offer  prayer  and  sacrifice  to  ^angti  at  the  winter  solstice  is 
tantamount  to  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion  by  invading 
the  functions  of  the  One  Man  who  sits  on  the  dragon  throne. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  worship  of  Gk)d  by  the  Taiping 
rebels  under  the  name  Sha/ngti,  which  they  adopted  from 
Christian  books,  caused  them  to  be  suspected  from  the  first, 
as  aiming  at  the  throne. 

The  people  have  therefore  worshipped  the  HUetirtien 
Shangtiy  that  is,  the  Supreme  Buler  of  the  Sombre  Heavens, 
and  the  Yuhrhwang'  Shangti^  or  Perfect  Imperial  Sha/ngii; 
and  these  two  deities  are  found  all  over  the  land  in  innu- 
merable temples.  The  advocates  of  the  Shoff^ti  of  the  classics 
being  the  true  God,  of  course  maintain  that  this  perversion 
of  that  ancient  name  by  dumb  idols  is  like  the  perversion  or 
appropriation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  by  the  Israelites 
when  Jeroboam  set  up  the  calves,  and  called  his  subjects  to 
adore  ^^  the  elohim  which  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt "  ;  or  like  the  ceremonies  and  superstitions  which  in 
the  Soman  and  Oreek  churches  overlay  the  simple  worship 
required  in  the  Testament.  It  is  their  part  to  furnish  some 
kind  of  proof  from  the  Chinese  classics  or  philosophers,  like 
that  which  those  who  denounce  the  worship  of  the  calves, 
or  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  find  in  the  Scriptures  for  the 
Ood  of  heaven  and  earth,  before  they  can  expect  that  Shangti 
will  be  accepted  as  such. 

That  the  common  people  understand  wrongly  when  asked 
to  worship  Shangti^  and  believe  that  YuMiwcmg  Shangti  is 
meant  by  missionaries  who  preach  from  the  Bible,  has  been 
often  asserted  and  denied  in  China  by  advocates  of  the 
several  terms.    My  own  belief  is  that  the  people  do  confound 
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the  two,  and  I  am  sure  that  CTen  the  risk  of  such  confusion 
is  a  strong  reason  for  avoiding  the  term.  A  very  intelligent 
scholar  in  Peking,  who  assisted  Mr.  Bums  in  translating  the 
Psalms,  and  was  familiar  with  the  whole  discussion  among 
foreigners,  said  that  literary  men  in  the  countrj  would  always 
gather  that  Sha/ngti  meant  YuMiwamg  ShangH^  for  he  was 
the  only  one  they  could  worship.  A  British  consul,  T.  T. 
Meadows,  who  was  acquainted  with  it,  was  once  walking  widi 
me  in  Oanton,  and  looking  up  to  the  sign-board  over  a  little 
hovel  of  a  shrine  which  read  S/urngti  ku  Miao  (the  old  Tem- 
ple of  Shangti),  said :  ^^  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  how  any  mis- 
sionary can  use  that  word  to  preach  the  name  of  God." 
Bishop  Boone  mentions  instances  where  the  misunderstand- 
ing led  to  sad  results ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  con- 
stantly occurs  among  the  most  intelligent  Chinese,  as  well  as 
the  uneducated. 

Another  objection  to  Sha/ngti  is  that  it  is  a  compound,  as 
well  as  a  relative  term,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  designate 
a  single  idea  such  as  Ood  is.  Bishop  Boone  urges  this  with 
great  force,  and  justly  concludes  that  neither  the  relative  ti 
nor  the  double  title  Supreme  Ruler  meets  tiie  requirements 
of  the  case.  The  application  of  the  word  shin  to  denote 
objects  of  worship  is  proven  to  include  even  the  four  or  five 
Sha/ngti  which  Dr.  Legge  acknowledges  are  false  gods ;  and 
therefore,  he  proves  rather  too  much  when  he  tries  to  show 
that  the  Chinese  do  not  worship  gods  but  spirits.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  pursue  this  argument  into  its 
details,  and  adduce  the  examples  which  are  quoted  in  illus- 
tration of  the  use  of  this  word  for  everything  that  is  worship- 
ped, or  the  explanation  which  Bishop  Boone  gives  of  the  ap- 
plication of  shin  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  and  the  human 
soul.  It  is  this  pantheistic  use  which  has  proved  a  stumb- 
ling-block to  many  missionaries.  They  say,  we  need  a  more 
definite  word  than  one  which  includes  the  heavens  and  earth, 
gods,  spirits,  ancestral  manes,  demons,  and  souls  in  its  com- 
prehensive application ;  and  by  using  ShangH  we  will  lead 
the  people  up  higher  to  the  true  God. 
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On  this  point  Bishop  Boone  maj  be  quoted :  ^^  That  the 
manes  of  a  deceased  ancestor,  when  regarded  as  an  object  of 
worship  should  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  the  Chinese 
Olympian  deities,  so  far  as  this  is  done  by  their  all  being 
called  shiny  should  not  surprise  us  when  we  remember  the 
hero-gods  of  Greece,  and  the  dii  lares  et  penates  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  That  heroism  was  the  idol  of  ancient  Greece  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  Hercules  was  ranked  among  the  theoi  after 
death.  If  we  remember  that  the  whole  ethical  system  of  the 
Chinese  turns,  not  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  Tien  (Heaven), 
Ti  (Earth),  or  any  other  god,  but  on  filial  piety;  we  shall 
have  as  little  cause  to  wonder  at  the  Chinese  deification  of  a 
deceased  ancestor  as  at  the  Greek  deification  of  a  hero ;  find 
as  little  cause  for  surprise  in  the  fact  that  HaVrtsih  (the  an- 
cestor of  the  house  of  Chan)  is  classed  with  Shangti^  among 
the  shin  sacrificed  to  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  drought,  as 
that  the  Greeks  called  Zeus  and  Hercules  each  a  theos. 
Elohim  being  a  name  alike  common  to  the  true  and  false 
gods,  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  this  word  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  is  to  forbid  polytheism.  It  is,  indeed,  by 
its  appellative  character,  and  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  it 
to  forbid  polytheism,  that  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the 
word  Jehovahj  and  this  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  keep  in  mind.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  false 
worship  to  which  the  Chinese  are  most  attached  is  that  of 
their  deceased  ancestors.  Should  we  not  then  rejoice  rather 
than  otherwise,  that  the  word  by  which  we  must  render 
elohim^  although  it  specially  designates  the  Olympian  gods, 
yet  by  Chinese  usage  ready  to  our  hand,  has  had  its  meaning 
so  extended  as  to  make  the  blow  aimed  at  objects  of  false 
worship  equally  fatal  to  deceased  ancestors  and  the  terrestrial 
kij  as  to  the  celestial  gods  themselves."  ^ 

Another  objection  exists  to  this  use  of  Sha/ngti^  which  is 
hardly  touched  on  by  Bishop  Boone,  and  for  some  reason  not 
even  referred  to  by  Dr.  Legge.    It  is  the  decided  character 

^  See  ibr  fturther  remarks  in  ^ii  senae,  Dean  Stanley'f  Jewish  Charcfa,  Sect. 
1.,  latter  part. 
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he  bears  as  the  male  principle  of  nature.  If  this  be  not  so 
clearly  stated  in  the  ancient  classics  as  it  was  worked  out  by 
Chu  Hi  and  his  school,  that  silence  cannot  be  adduced  as  a 
proof  that  it  did  not  obtain  then,  for  the  germ  of  it  exists  in 
the  Book  of  Changes.  The  Bishop  says,  when  comparing 
Jupiter  and  Shangtiy  ^^Tien  is  a  perfect  puzzle  ;  impassible, 
impersonal,  guilty  of  no  gallantries,  and  always  faithful  to  Ti^ 
with  whom  he  begat  all  things.  In  the  Chinese  cosmogony, 
to  denote  this  matrimonial  relation,  Tien  (heaven)  is  called 
yamg  (male),  and  Ti  (earth)  yiw  (female)." 

At  Peking,  where  the  state  worship  is  conducted  with  great 
solemnity  at  the  solstices  and  equinoxes  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  city,  to  TIfen,  Ti^  Jih,  and  Yueh  (Heaven,  Earth,  Sim, 
Moon),  this  parity  of  respect  is  fully  understood.  There  is 
abundant  proof  that  Heaven  and  Earth  (^ShanffH  or  High 
Heaven,  and  Haurti  or  Empress  Earth),  are  regarded  as  the 
generators  of  all  things,  among  which  are  Hao4sihj  the  an- 
cestors of  the  emperors,  as  well  as  wan-umh  or  the  myriads 
of  things.  The  Bwang-ti  or  imperial  rulers  of  China,  though 
inferior  to  ShangH  the  Supreme  Buler,  and  Hau-H  the  Em- 
press Earth,  are  yet  alone  honorable  enough  to  worship 
them.  The  action  of  the  dual  powers  yin  and  yang^  light 
and  darkness,  is  made  the  consequence  of  the  soul  of  the 
ya/ngy  which  is  shin  or  god^  acting  on  the  yin^  which  is  the 
demon,  and  this  double  soul  becomes  the  great  Father  and 
Mother  of  all  things.  This  system  of  cosmogony  has  been 
worked  out  by  Canon  McClatchie  of  Shanghai  in  a  full  man- 
ner, and  very  strikingly  resembles  that  set  forth  by  the  Greek 
philosophers,  and  goes  far  to  destroy  all  sense  of  the  first 
cause  as  a  personal  being  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  literati. 
It  is  hard  to  suppose,  however,  that  if  the  true  Ood  had  been 
known  to  King  WSn  and  Duke  Chau,  B.C.  1000,  that  all 
traces  of  his  being  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe 
and  self-existent  God  would  have  perished  from  among  the 
Chinese.  This  seems  more  improbable  than  that  he  is  to  be 
recognized  in  the  ShcMgti  of  those  ancient  days,  mixed  up  as 
his  worship  was  even  then  with  ancestors,  hills,  and  rivers. 
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In  Peking,  where  the  Tien  tcm  and  Ti  tan^  the  altars  to 
Heaven  and  Earth,  are  laid  out  in  all  their  magnitude  on 
the  south  and  on  the  north  of  the  imperial  palace,  they  are 
fully  understood  to  be  of  equal  divine  powers,  complementary 
to  each  other  as  much  as  Zeus  and  Hera  were  among  the 
Greeks,  or  Baal  and  Astarte  among  the  Syrians.  If  Dr. 
Legge  felt  called  upon  when  he  ascended  the  altar  of  Heaven 
in  Peking  to  take  off  his  shoes  because  Gk)d  was  worshipped 
there  by  the  emperor,  it  seems  as  if  he  ought  also  to  have 
ascended  the*altar  to  Earth  in  the  same  sense.  Great  cause 
of  gratitude  have  the  Chinese  that  they  have  been  preserved 
by  God  from  the  depths  of  pollution  and  murder  which  came 
upon  those  western  Asiatics  through  their  worship  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  their  consequent  destruction  by  the 
righteous  Judge  of  man,  for  the  reasons  which  he  has  given 
us  in  Lev.  xviii.  24-80. 

In  dealing  with  the  polytheism  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  not 
altogether  so  much  the  ancient  notions  contained  in  their 
classics  that  are  to  be  combatted  and  supplanted,  however,  as 
the  thoughts  and  practices  of  the  people  now  waiting  for  the 
gospel.  To  send  them  back  to  Yao  and  Shun  for  a  God 
whom  they  are  prevented  by  law  and  habit  from  worshipping, 
and  who  has  been  already  explained  by  their  own  ancient 
philosophers  as  the  active  exhibition  of  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, requires  on  the  one  hand  the  clearest  proofs  that  their 
Gk)d  is  in  truth  the  eternal  Grod,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  present  Shangti  will  be  understood  in  any  other  sense 
than  as  he  now  is.  Dr.  Legge  himself  allows,  when  referring 
to  a  comparison  instituted  between  Jupiter  and  Shaugti,  "  If 
we  had  nothing  in  Greek  about  Jupiter  but  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Hjrmn  of  Cleanthes,  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
Stoics  generally,  we  should  acknowledge  that  Jupiter  was 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  God,"  i.e.  (as  I  infer  from  the  con- 
text) Jehovah.  Yet  Jupiter  and  Zeus  were  never  regarded 
by  the  Jews,  or  the  Apostles,  or  the  Christians,  as  having 
been  at  any  time  used  by  anybody  as  names  applied  to  or  desig- 
nating the  true  God.     When  Paul  was  at  Lystra  he  had  the 
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opportunity  to  preach  the  b^g  and  attributes  of  God  through 
Jupiter,  whose  temple  and  priest  were  before  him,  but  he 
called  him  a  vanity.    And  so  is  SlumgH. 

Another  objection  to  using  tins  name  for  the  true  God  is 
the  example  of  those  who  have  taught  his  existence.  The 
Nestorians  lived  among  the  Chinese  for  about  eight  centuries, 
but  hitherto  nothing  has  been  discovered  of  their  writings, 
except  the  tablet  nearly  eleven  centuries  old,  now  at  Si-ngan, 
in  which  God  is  called  Aloho^  and  described  by  the  phrase 
yuen  chin  ChUj  or  eternal  true  Lord.  His  attributes  are  well 
epitomized  in  that  inscription,  and  they  were  thus  made 
known  to  the  literati  of  China,  and  sanctioned  by  imperial 
assent,  more  than  two  centuries  before  Chu  Hi  and  his  school 
developed  their  notions  of  cosmogony  and  the  ShanffH  of  the 
classics.  Yet  the  ^^  atheistic  philosophers,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  never  saw  any  connection  between  Aloho 
and  the  beings  they  described,  nor  did  the  Nestorians  venture 
to  call  on  Shangti  as  their  Aloho.  It  certainly  could  not 
have  been  from  ignorance  of  the  question  which  we  are  now 
discussing. 

Not  long  after  came  the  Moslems,  in  the  strength  of  their 
iconoclastic  theism,  and  they  rejected  both  ShcMgti  and  2V, 
as  terms  for  Allahj  but  adopted  chu  or  lord,  often  making  it 
chin  Chuy  or  true  Lord.  It  may  be  that  they  took  both  ex- 
pressions from  the  Nestorians.  In  a  compend  of  their  tenets, 
published  in  this  century,  we  have  failed  to  find  a  sentence 
which  intimates  that  they  regarded  the  Lord  whom  they 
worshipped  as  having  ever  been  known  to  the  Chinese  as 
Shangti^  nor  did  its  author  seem  to  doubt  but  that  the  term 
chu  would  be  understood  to  denote  God  alone.  Shim  is  ap- 
plied only  to  spirits  and  angels,  for  the  Moslems  could  have 
no  discussion  like  the  one  now  before  us. 

The  colony  of  Jews  in  Honan  also  knew  the  true  God.  The 
date  of  their  entry  into  China  is  given  by  themselves  about 
the  Christian  era,  but  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 
They  made  known  their  tenets,  and  practised  their  ritiud 
among  themselves,  and  probably  kept  up  a  knowledge  of  He- 
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brew  for  many  generations.  No  digest  of  tbeir  doctrines  has 
been  found  larger  than  the  inscriptions  on  two  tablets  copied 
in  1850  in  their  synagogue  at  Kaifung.  One  is  dated  in  1489, 
and  commemorates  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of  Truth 
and  Purity;  the  other  records  the  rebuilding  of  the  Syna- 
gogue in  1511.  In  both  God  is  referred  to  and  described  as 
Too  or  Beason,  and  invested  with  many  of  the  attributes  of 
Jehovah ;  but  both  show  a  grievous  ignorance  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  a  falling  away  from  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament 
teachings.  In  some  of  their  inscriptions  the  term  Hao  Tien^ 
or  Expansive  Heaven,  is  used  for  God,  and  Tien  alone  in  the 
same  sense ;  but  nowhere  have  they,  by  any  phrase,  inti- 
mated tiiat  they  regarded  Shcmgti  as  the  Chinese  term  for 
the  God  of  their  fathers.  If  they  were  cognizant  of  all  the 
literature  now  referred  to  by  its  advocates  to  prove  that  such 
is  the  case,  it  is  strange  that  none  of  them  ever  maintained 
this  fundamental  truth.  To  argue,  as  Br.  Legge  does,  from 
the  use  of  Hao  Tien  being  a  aynonyme  of  Shangti  in  the 
classics,  that  the  Jews  were  in  favor  of  it,  or  of  ti^  as  the  best 
rendering  of  elohim^  if  they  ever  translated  tlie  Bible,  is  to 
beg  the  whole  question  on  very  weak  and  small  proof. 

The  results  of  the  long  discussions  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  on  this  point  ended  in  entirely  rejecting  Shofiffti  as 
the  rendering  for  elohim  and  theos^  and  taking  the  phrase 
Tien-^hu  in  preference  to  Ti  and  Tienti.  If  the  missionaries 
of  the  Greek  church  at  Peking  ever  had  any  controversy  on 
the  matter,  it  ended  in  their  fully  agreeing  with  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  no  one  who  knows  them  can  doubt  their  full 
ability  to  decide  the  question  on  its  own  merits.  The  weight 
of  the  evidence  from  all  these  sources  as  to-  its  impropriety 
is  surely  entitled  to  consideration  by  the  small  body  of  Pro- 
testant missionaries  who  advocate  it,  —  both  those  who  agree 
with  Dr.  Legge,  and  those  who  uee  it  as  expressing  the  highest 
conception  known  to  the  Chinese  of  the  divine  Being. 

There  is  another  view  which  is  also  worth  their  notice.  If 
Baal,  which  only  meant  Lord,  and  ZeuSy  which  was  another 
form  of  TheoSy  had  been  upheld  by  the  prophets  and  apostles 
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as  admissible  STnonymes  of  Jehovah  among  the  early  and  later 
Jews,  would  not  the  double  use  have  worked  much  confusion 
in  the  literatures  coming  down  to  us  from  antiquity  ?  To 
thus  use  both  the  absolute-generic  and  the  proper  names  of 
the  true  God  in  connection  with  those  false  ones,  would  have 
almost  neutralized  all  those  declarations  which  speak  of 
Jehovah's  jealousy  lest  his  glory  should  by  any  means  be 
given  to  another.  If,  for  instance;  the  pagan  and  Christian 
literature  in  the  Oreek  tongue,  before  Justinian's  time,  had 
come  down  to  us  with  Zeus  as  one  name  for  the  chief  God  in 
both,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  theism  of  reve- 
lation to  have  ever  been  distinctly  taught  ?  The  names  as 
well  as  the  teachings  of  polytheism  must  be  discarded,  be- 
cause those  names  were  polluted  in  the  sight  of  the  jealous 
Gk>d.  So  I  think  must  be  the  result  wherever  Sha/ngH  in 
Chinese  Christian  and  profane  literature  denotes  the  chief 
Gk)d  in  both.  The  recondite  connection  of  the  worship  of 
Skcmgti  with  that  of  the  imperial  ancestprs  on  the  altar  of 
Heaven  as  guardian  gods  of  the  dynasty,  would  also  tend  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  idolatry  now  seen  in  the  adoration 
paid  in  the  family  to  departed  ancestors ;  for  if  the  emperor 
adored  the  true  Gk)d  and  his  deified  predecessors  as  Shangii^ 
why  might  not  every  Christian  adore  his  own  private  lares 
too  ?    The  logic  would  be  inevitable.^ 

1  In  relation  to  this  blending  of  personages  in  the  imperial  worship, — a  point 
on  which  it  is  not  easj  to  reach  a  definite  condasion,  — Iqaote  a  paragraph 
from  Visdelon,  one  of  the  eminent  Catholic  missionaries  whose  researches  into 
Chinese  religion  were  extonsiye,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  it :  "  Besides 
the  common  honors  rendered  to  the  five  Shangti,  former  dvnasties  have  honored 
bj  a  peculiar  superstition  that  one  of  the  fire  from  whom  the  reigning  djnastj 
helietes  itself  to  have  proceeded.  For  the  Chinese  think  that  the  vicissitudes 
of  empires  depend  on  the  fixed  revolution  of  the  five  elements  successively  from 
one  another.  They  call  this  period  a  calendar^  because  the  changes  of  empires 
depend  as  much  on  this  period  as  the  conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  planets 
depend  on  their  proper  movement.  They  say  that  when  the  rule  of  a  new  ele- 
ment approaches,  the  Shangti  which  presides  over  it  begets  a  man  worthy  of  the 
empire,  and  helps  him  to  attain  it  This  is  why  all  the  d}'Da8ty  founded  by  this 
man  gives,  as  recognition,  to  this  Shnngti  the  name  of  Kan-Mng  Ti,  meaning 
the  Shangti  who,  by  a  secret  sympathy,  had  begotten  the  founder  of  the  dynaaty; 
and  .under  thb  designation  as  long  as  the  dynasty  endures,  this  Shangti  enjoys 
vCertain  |>ecnliar  honors,  until  he  gives  place  to  another.'' 
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But  even  if  the  ancient  Sha/nffti  could  be  proved  to  denote 
the  true  God,  its  use  among  the  people  is  so  completely  that 
of  the  proper  name  of  one  Being,  that  an  absolute  term  is  still 
just  as  much  needed  as  god  is  in  English  to  combat  polythe- 
ism. It  is  freely  admitted  by  those  who  can  find  no  other 
term  for  this  purpose,  and  are  quite  ready  to  admit  its  in- 
definiteness,  that  sMn  is  a  word  of  far  wider  application  in 
Chinese  than  eloMniy  theoSy  detis,  or  grnl  are  in  their  respec- 
tive languages  ;  that  the  want  of  a  singular  and  plural  form 
increases  the  diflBculty  of  distinguishing  the  true  from  a 
false  god ;  that  its  pantheistic  senses  are  more  common  than 
its  religious  uses,  and  this  vagueness  makes  the  native  mind 
slow  to  perceive  the  central  truth  of  the  Scriptures  that  there 
can  in  fact  be  but  one  shin;  that  liriff  has  less  personality 
than  shin ;  that  it  is  liable  frequently  to  be  misunderstood  for 
other  words  of  the  same  sound ;  that  it  means  a  spirit  just  as 
much  and  oftener  than  it  does  a  god^  that  is,  its  properest 
English  translation  is  oftener  spirit  than  god;  and  lastly, 
that  no  Budha  is  ever  called  a  shin^  but  always  a  Fuh^  and 
looked  upon  as  belonging  to  an  entirely  distinct  order  of 
beings.  All  these  points  and  difficulties  are  freely  admitted, 
for  if  they  were  not  real  difficulties,  there  never  would  have 
been  any  discussion  about  this  Term  Question.  Still,  it  is 
maintained  that  in  order  to  teach  the  Bible  distinction  be- 
tween God  and  spirits  as  real  invisible  beings,  two  generic 
terms  are  indispensable.  If  polytheism  had  never  existed, 
God  would  have  reigned  alone  in  the  mind  of  man  as  the 
I  AM,  who  was  to  be  worshipped  by  all  his  rational  crea- 
tures ;  but  gods  many  and  lords  many  have  invaded  his 
throne,  and  must  be  cast  down  by  the  truth.  One  mode  of 
enforcing  this  truth  is  by  using  the  same  word  which  is  used 
for  himself.  This  is  the  usual  rule  in  translating  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  in  which  one  word  means  all  of  them.  Even  in 
our  own  English  Christian  tongue  there  seems  to  have  been 
once  a  similar  difficulty;  for  instead  of  searching  in  the 
native  language  for  two  words,  the  first  missionaries  intro- 
duced the  Latin  spiritus  for  the  new  idea  they  were  teaching, 
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and  soon  naturalized  it.  In  Chinese  Ghristian  literature,  the 
word  shin  must  gradually  become  limited  in  its  application, 
as  the  people  learn  bow  the  Bible  describes  the  infinite  dis- 
tance between  ihe  one  true  and  all  ether  gods  adored  among 
mankind.  As  the  word  god  has  gradually  risen  with  the 
acceptance  of  revelation  by  Hbe  English-speaking  nations  to 
stand  for  Ood,  so  will  shin  come  to  be  restricted  to  its  proper 
use  among  the  Chinese. 

Those  who  advocate  the  use  of  shin  for  spirit  in  the  bibli- 
cal sense,  as  against  its  use  ioTgod,  seem  to  expect  that  that 
signification  is  going  to  make  it  more  definite  to  the  Chinese, 
and. restrict  its  appUeation  to  real  spirits.  Our  distinctions 
will  only  come  gradually  into  their  minds.  We  may  define 
^ing  S/iin  as  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  native  more  probably 
takes  it  to  mean  Holy  Gods,  as  he  does  Qiin  Shin  for  True 
Spirits  instead  of  True  Ood,  until  he  learns  the  new  senses. 
But  shin  has  essentially  a  religious  i^ea,  and  will  naturally 
still  be  applied  to  all  objects  of  worship,  ije.gods;  while 
another  word  is  wanted  for  spirits  which  has  not  so  peculiarly 
the  sense  of  fear  in  it.  The  word  shin  would  be  most  proper 
for  spirit^  if  the  language  furnished  another  one  suitable  for 
god^  so  that  the  Scriptural  distinction  between  the  two  could 
be  taught,  — r  a  distinction  already  remarked,  utterly  unknown 
to  this  or  any  heathen  people. 

One  lamentable  result  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
the  confusion  introduced  into  the  Christian  literature  by  the 
use  of  shin  in  these  two  senses  by  the  two  parties.  The 
terms  Shivg  Shin  and  Shir^  Ling  do  probably  indicate  the' 
name  for  the  Holy  Ghost  with  a  certain  degree  of  clearness ; 
but  in  tlie  hundreds  of  cases  where  no  adjective  is  used  the 
confusion  remains.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches,  whidi  allow  reverence  to  saints  and  canon- 
ized men  whose  images  and  pictures  garnish  their  churches, 
maintain  that  shin  should  stand  for  spirit;  for  then  they  can 
allow  the  converts  to  pay  homage  to  them.  But  will  these 
converts  ever  be  taught  the  sin  of  idolatry,  and  that  God  is 
"not  to  be  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  he 
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needeth  anjrthing,'*  when  the  second  commandment  is  omit- 
ted from  their  ten,  and  they  are  allowed  to  worship  ancestors 
and  saints  together  ?  In  Macao,  Chinese  carvers  sell  images 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Crucifix,  St.  Antonio,  etc.,  on  one  side  of 
their  shops  ;  and  images  of  Kwanyin,  Ma-tati-pu,  etc.,  on  the 
other  side,  according  as  their  Portuguese  oi*  Chinese  cus- 
tomers ask  for  them.  All  are  called  by  the  same  term,  and 
every  detail  of  worship  goes  by  the  same  name,  and  has  done 
so  in  that  city  for  the  last  two  centuries.  It  seems,  in  fact, 
to  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  elevate  the  Chinese  ideas  about 
invisible  beings, imtil  their  generic  name  for  all  of  them  is 
confined  to  the  only  living  and  true  God  as  the  only  proper 
object  of  worship.  Even  the  term  shinfu  (spiritual  father), 
by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  called  by  their  con- 
verts, has  the  effect  to  keep  the  word  at  its  heathen  level. 

It  also  has  a  tendency  to  blink  the  personality  and  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  apply  shin^  the  appellative  of  all  gods 
and  spirits  to  him,  and  call  God  by  a  descriptive  name  like 
Shcmgii^  Tientij  or  Tienchu,  without  having  another  word  for 
gods  which  will  include  him  in  it,  and  can  be  used  to  teach 
that  he  is  the  only  one  in  reality.  It  is  affirmed  that  shin  is 
too  low,  too  wide  a  term  to  apply  to  Jehovah,  and  therefore 
Sliangii  should  be  used ;  because,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  says, ''  it 
is  the  word  we  find  in  the  language  for  the  Highest.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  nor  the  Theos  of  the 
Ghreeks,  nor  the  God  of  English  Christians ;  and  it  is  not, 
either,  the  Jove  of  the  Ronians,  the  Baal  of  the  Canaanites, 
or  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  red  Indians ;  but  it  is  the  word 
corresponding  to  God  in  Chinese  as  near  as  we  could  wish 
or  expect.  Take  it,  and  be  thankful ;  or  if  not,  find  another.'* 
However,  in  saying  this,  Mr,  Chalmers  seetfis  to  forget  that 
if  Sliangii  be  not  really  and  truly  God,  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Jews,  he  is  teaching  adversely  t6  the  compaand  given  to  those 
Jews  by  Jehovah,  through  Joshua  before  he  died  (Josh,  xxiii. 
7),  to  ^^  make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  their  gods,  nor 
cause  to  swear  by  them,  neither  serve  them,  nor  bow  your- 
selves unto  them.''    Is  not  this  comniand  surely  as  obliga- 
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tory  on  the  Protestant  missionarj  in  Ohina  as  it  was  on 
Joshua  ? 

Are  we  to  infer  tliat  shin  is  good  enough  for  spirit,  and 
Sfiinff  Shin  for  Holy  Spirit,  but  it  will  not  do  for  Holy  God  ? 
This  very  point  was  brought  out  so  prominently  in  a  conver- 
sation I  had  with  an  educated  man,  who  had  been  taught 
enough  to  be  employed  as  an  expounder  of  the  word,  that  I 
made  other  inquiries,  and  found  that  he  had  accepted  the 
conclusion  that  Shifig  Shin  was  a  synonyme  for  Shamgti; 
though  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  such  confusion 
remains  long  in  the  minds  of  converts.  He  was  not  unlike 
those  converts  whom  Paul  met  at  Ephesus,  who  told  him 
that  they  '^  had  not  so  much  as  heard  that  there  was  a  Holy 
Ohost."  As  the  term  shin  includes  Dr.  Legge's  Shangti^ 
and  Mr.  Ghalmer's  Highest,  and  Dr.  Medhurst's  Tienti,  will 
not  a  native  naturally  conclude  that  by  Shing  Shin  is  meant 
this  God  without  compare,  and  confound  god  and  spirit  just 
as  much  as  he  does  now  ? 

That  the  words  shin  and  ling  can  gradually  come  to  be 
accepted  in  the  distinct  senses  which  are  taught  by  many 
missionaries,  is  now  exhibited  in  so  many  native  churches  in 
China,  that  no  arguments  or  examples  are  needed  beyond 
them  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  and  feasible.  Shangti  is 
never  mentioned  among  them  as  the  name  for  God,  and 
thousands  of  them  regard  that  term  as  the  name  of  a  false 
god.  I  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  thousands  of  converts  regard 
ShcmgH  as  the  God  of  the  Bible ;  for  the  study  of  that  book 
wonderfully  enlightens  the  mind,  and  the  Spirit  comes  with 
power  to  set  forth  his  truth,  and  quicken  the  conscience  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins.  Great  care  needs  to  be  taken,  how- 
ever, that  such  are  not  baptized  into  the  name  of  their  own 
ShanffH. 

If  more  evidence  be  needed  that  the  word  shin  will  fully 
teach  monotheism,  the  usages  of  both  it  and  Hnff  in  Japan 
confirm  this  view.  The  Japanese  also  have  their  Highest, 
called  Amorterasu  oho-mikamiy  or  the  Heaven-illuminating 
Goddess,  who,  like  every  god  below  her  in  their  mythology 
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is  called  a  kami  or  shiUy  just  as  they  are  in  China. 
The  Japanese  have  no  Shangtij  nor  such  reverential  ideas 
about  his  worship  and  patronage  of  the  empire,  nor  is 
state  worship  confined  to  their  emperor;  and  therefore 
no  argument  can  be  adduced  from  their  ritual  and  litera- 
ture to  uphold  the  views  advanced  in  China.  They  know 
perfectly  the  meaning  of  Chinese  characters ;  for  they  have 
used  them  since  they  had  any  books,  and  they  can  have  made 
no  mistake  in  using  these  two  in  the  Christian  senses  of  god 
and  spirit.  Happily,  the  growing  church  in  Japan  has  been 
spared  this  unhappy  controversy  now  struggling  to  a  settle- 
ment in  China. 

While  the  discussion  has  continued  now  since  1846,  the 
number  of  converts  in  that  empire  has.  gone  on  increasing  to 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Those  at- 
tached to  the  latter,  I  am  confident,  have  the  vaguest  ideas 
respecting  the  Trinity.  They  worship  God  (^Tienchu)^  the 
Lord  of  heaven,  and  are  allowed  to  pay  homage  to  the  shin; 
but  without  more  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  which  is  little 
taught  or  distributed  by  Catholics  anywhere  in  China,  how 
is  it  possible  for  these  uneducated  neophytes  to  feel  their 
need  of  a  holy,  sanctifying,  eternal  Shin^  different  from 
Tienchu^  to  come  into  their  hearts  to  change  them?  The 
oflSces  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  conversion  are  not  much  taught 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  anywhere  in  the  world ;  but 
in  China  it  is  harder  for  its  members  to  understand  them,  and 
pray  for  his  aid  and  power  in  leading  them  into  all  truth. 

The  assertion  that  Shcmgti  denotes  the  true  God,  as  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Legge,  is  not  now  held  by  all  who  use  it  for 
God  ;  but  that  assumption  is  really  the  only  safe  argument 
to  urge  in  its  behalf,  when  proving  or  defending  its  use  in 
that  manner.  There  can  be  no  alternative  in  this  view, 
according  to  Paul  in  1  Cor.  x.  20 ;  for  he  there  asserts  that 
"the  things  which  the  Gtentiles  sacrifice  they  sacrifice  to 
devils,  and  not  to  God."  It  is  the  safest  way,  surely,  not  to 
use  a  term  which  has  been  rejected  by  so  many  independent 
parties,  and  to  which  so  many  doubts  and  dangers  attadi ; 
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while  even  if  there  were  no  doubts,  its  use  as  a  proper  name 
makes  it  just  as  necessary  in  Chinese  to  have  an  absolute 
term  for  gods,  and  another  for  spirits,  to  teach  their  dis- 
tinctions. Because  Shcmgii  himself  is  called  Tienchu  in  a 
few  cases,  no  one  would  try  to  prove  that  they  are  ever  con- 
founded by  the  people,  or  that  the  emperor  is  ever  said  to 
worship  2\enchuj  although  these  terms  were  employed  long 
before  the  Catholics  entered  China.  It  is  surely  no  objection 
to  the  last  term  that  they  use  it  for  God ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  already  attained  so  wide  a  use  for  the  name  of  him 
whom  we  all  adore,  that  it  has  this  well-known  definition 
among  the  people  as  a  good  argument  in  its  favor.  It  is 
conceded  by  some  that  Eliangti  would  not  be  an  improper 
appellation  for  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe,  if  it  was 
a  new  term,  and  not  already  imbedded  in  idolatry,  error,  and 
falsehood  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  However,  there  would 
even  then  be  some  fear  of  its  conflicting  with  the  term 
Hwangti  used  to  denote  the  emperor.  If  sbin  and  ling  be 
accepted  by  all  parties,  not  only  will  Jehovah  be  gradually 
known  as  the  proper  name  of  Shin  as  God,  but  other  descrip- 
tive terms,  as  Tieivfu  (Heavenly  Father),  Shang-chu  (Su- 
preme Lord),  Jien-ti  chvrUai  (Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth), 
Chin  Shin  (True  God)  will  also  come  into  use  as  descriptive 
'names.    The  first  is  already  widely  used  by  all  parties. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the  character  of  this  discus- 
sion, that  it  has  given  rise  to  any  serious  alienation  among 
the  advocates  of  the  various  terms.  It  has  been  confined  to 
the  Protestants,  and  they  have  carried  on  their  work  of  evan- 
gelizing without  coming  into,  contact  very  pointedly  on  these 
topics.  They  have  used  different  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
with  their  own  terms  in  them,  and  their  church  membera 
have,  in  most  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  adopted  their 
teachings.  Few  of  these  neophytes  ai*e  able  to  understand 
the  points  of  difference  among  the  missionaries  on  subjects 
involving  so  much  acquaintance  with  other  languages  and 
times.  And  over  and  above  all,  the  name  and  work  of  YSsu 
kivrshi  Chu  (Jesus,  the  world's  saving  Lord)  joins  all  in  a 
common  hope  and  faith. 
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While  it  is  melancholy  to  estimate  the  weakness  which 
the  controversy  has  broiight  upon  the  united  efforts  of  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  no  one  doubts  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
blessed  his  word  to  the  salvation  of  many  using  whatever 
terms  have  been  taught  them.  Yet  every  worker  in  the  field, 
every  contributor  in  the  church  abroad, 'must  desire  that 
the  question  be  settled ;  and  this  desire  increases  as  infant 
churches  rapidly  spring  up  in  various  parts  of  the  empu'e. 
Yet  it  will  never  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  aright.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  o^nions  now  maintained  are  to  be 
harmonised  by  any  compromise,  while  between  their  extremes 
are  to  be  found  many  diversities  of  views  and  practice. 
Though  the  recent  Missionary  Conference  at  Shangliai  brought 
together  men  of  all  shades,  and  they  felt  that  a  public  dis- 
cussion might  more  likely  estrange  than  harmonize  them, 
their  private  interchange  of  experience  was  free,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  had  a  good  effect.  The  results  during 
the  last  thirty  years  were  before  them,  and  the-  desire  must 
have  arisen  to  seek  for  unanimity  on  the  questions  involved. 

Bishop  Russell  at  Ningpo  epitomizes  the  importance  of  the 
matter  in  these  few  sentences :  ^>  The  term  which  represents 
elohim  and  theos  in  any  langui^e  is  that  term  upon  which 
must  be  based,  and  around  which  must  be  grouped,  all  cor- 
rect ideas,  all  systematic  teaching,  and  all  scriptural  truth 
touching  the  nature  and  attributes  of  him  '  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.'  Hence  the  unspeakable  im- 
portance of  having  the  right  term,  and  of  not  making  a  mis- 
take in  a  matter  which  might  involve  in  error,  on  the  gravest  of 
all  subjects,  the  present  and  future  generations  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  (3hina.  It-appears,  too,  from  the  undeniable  fact 
that  no  other  question  connected  with  the  mission  work  has 
been ,  and  still  is,  the  cause  of  so  much  division  and  estrangement 
amongst  its  members ;  and  unless  it  is  settled  in  some  satisfac- 
tory way  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  imhappy  con- 
dition of  things  will  be  perpetuated,  and  probably  even  aggra- 
vated, as  time  goes  on.  Moreover,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  this 
question,  if  left  unsettled,  willmake  it  impossible  to  have  either 
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a  common  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  a  common  Christian 
literature  of  any  kind,  and  thus  preclude  all  practical,  hearty 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  differ.  And  more  serious 
still,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs 
will  sooner  or  later  be  imported  into  the  native  churches  and 
their  members,  and  produce  there  consequences  yet  more 
disastrous." 

It  has  been  my  careful  endeavor,  in  this  paper,  to  state 
all  the  objections  and  arguments  for  each  term  in  the 
clearest  manner,  and  as  often  as  I  could  in  the  words  of 
their  writers.  The  literature  of  the  subject  has  now  grown 
very  large,  and  includes  a  great  amount  of  illustrations  and 
facts  not  essential  to  understanding  its  real  nature.  In 
condensing  the  writings  I  have  examined,  I  may  have  omitted 
some  things  their  authors  deemed  important ;  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  no  material  argument  has  been  neglected.  Though 
my  own  convictions  are  strong  in  favor  of  shin  and  ling'  as 
the  most  fit  words  for  god  and  spirit^  1  do  not  now  write  for 
persons  in  China,  but  chiefly  for  the  intelligent  readers  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  for  others  in  this  country,  who  may 
wish  to  know  the  merits  of  this  discussion. 
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ARTICLE   VIII. 
NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONa 

Eternal  Hope.  Five  Sennons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1877,  By  the  Bev.  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D., 
F.RS^  Canon  of  Westminster,  etc.  pp.  225.  New  York :  E.  P.  Datton 
and  Co.    1878. 

The  existence  of  this  volume  is  the  result  of  literary  insolence.  It  is  in 
may  respects  an  unsatisfactory  book,  but  to  no  one  more  so  than  to  its 
author.  He  would  have  withheld  it  from  publication  had  he  not  been 
compelled  to  issue  it  in  self-defence  against  a  style  of  literary  persecution 
too  conmion  in  these  days,  and  regarded  as  indicative  of  *<  enterprise,"  but 
really  the  height  of  injustice.  A  sensitive  man  cannot  better  be  dragooned 
into  premature  publication  than  by  meagerly  or  inconrectly  reporting  his 
words,  and  then  holding  him  responsible  for  opinions  he  never  expressed. 
The  book  must  be  read  with  these  thoughts  in  mind. 

The  sermons,  judged  as  sermons,  differ  widely  from  the  standard  of  New 
England  pulpit  oratory,  but  are  written  in  Dr.  Farrar's  eloquent  style, 
and  display  wide  reading  and  strong  conviction.  The  second  sermon 
on :  Is  Life  worth  Jiving  ?  seems  to  us  to  have  committed  the  fault  of 
having  set  forth  the  wrong  view  more  fully  and  more  forcibly  than  die 
right.  The  preacher  thus  becomes  unintentionally  and  nnconsciously  an 
advocate  of  error.  More  distinct  divisions  and  more  complete  separation 
of  the  arguments  in  the  third  sermon  would  increase  its  clearness  without 
impairing  its  popular  character.  The  course  of  the  argument  is  somewhat 
tangled,  and  so  the  impression  left  is  general  rather  than  definite,  and  the 
effect  b  to  confound  rather  than  convince.  Hie  fifth  seems  to  us  by  far 
the  best  of  the  series,  as  an  eloquent  and  extremely  impressive  appeal  to 
men  to  better  their  ways. 

Dr.  Fairar's  doctrinal  position  is  not  that  of  Universalism,  Le.  the  oinn- 
ion  that  all  men  will  ultimately  be  saved ;  nor  that  of  Annihilationism; 
nor  does  he  beUeve  in  the  Romish  doctrine  of  pulsatory.  Of  what  he 
calls  the  common  view  he  rejects  (p.  xxiii),  (1)  the  material  torments ; 
(2)  the  supposition  that  it  is  necessarily  of  endless  duration  to  all  who 
incur  it ;  (8)  the  opinion  that  it  is  incurred  by  the  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind ;  (4)  that  it  is  a  do(»n  passed  irreversibly  at  the  moment  of  death 
upon  aU  who  die  in  a  state  of  sin.  His  own  view  may  be  stated  thus :  he 
acknowledges  that  the  saints,  whose  immediate  salvation  is  sure,  are  few 
(p.  101)  ;  he  acknowledges  the  future  punishment  of  aU  others,  even  of 
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those  who  have  apparently  lived  upright  before  the  world  (pp.  109,  112); 
and  cannot  positively  declare  that  all  wUi  be  finally  saved ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, some  of  those  who  are  properly  called  reprobates  upon  earth  (p.  102); 
but  he  believes  in  eternal  hope,  —  that  it  will  always  be  possible  for  man 
to  return  to  God  and  be  forgiven ;  that  the  ministrations  of  the  Spirit  will 
always  be  directed  to  that  end ;  and  he  hopes  that  they  will  all  actually 
return  at  last 

In  many  of  these  views  we  sympathize  with  Dr.  Farrar,  though  we  do 
not  coincide  with  him  tn  theiia.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  punishment 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  inward  action  of  remorse,  and  the  outward  tokens 
of  God's  displeasure  with  us,  and  abhorrence  of  us  as  sinners,  will  consti- 
tute its  chief  elements.  Yet  it  seems  like  dogmatism  to  say  that  there  will 
be  nothing  cbrrespondhig  to  fiiie.  The  lanj^uage  of  Scripture  means  some- 
thing, though  we  may  not  know  exactly  what  And  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  there  are  some  argmnents'in  fbvOr  of  the*  practice  of  thOM 
preachers,  who  thinking  that  the  biblical  language-  was  more  likely  than 
their  own  to  make  a  correct  knpression,  have  employed  it  in  their  seimons. 
Jonathan  Edwards  (of  whom  Dr.  Farrar's  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently 
extensive)  used  such  language,  and  yet  in  his  ^'Nature  of  Virtue,''  and 
other  works,  he  makes  it  evident  that  hSs  view  of  punieSiment-in  hell  was 
not  the  gross  view.  We  reject  also  with  Dr«  Fstrrar  the  notion  that  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind  are  to  be  lost. '  We  do  not  bdieve  that  the  vast 
majority  of  men  (for  among  men  we  include  infants^  to-day  are  lost*  and 
we  look  forward  to  a  millennium  of  the  triumph  of  the  gospel,  when  the 
overwhelming  maj^mty,  if  not  the  complete  number,  of  men  wiH  be  Chris- 
tians. Other  Opinions  t&ay  be  the  "  60mmon  "^  view,  but  they  do  not 
form  such  a  constituent  part  of  the  doctrine  tliat  without  them  it  must  be 
given  up. 

The  great  original  fualt  of  Dr.  Faitar  seems  to  lie  in  lus  mimhiderstsnd- 
ing  and  consequent  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  probation.  With  him 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  probation,  i.e.  a  period  when  man  is  upon  trial, 
and  at  the  close  d*  which  his  state  is  fixed.  But  how  can  he  iescape  the 
impression  of  the  6eriptuk*cfs  upon  this  pmnt  ?  We  do  not  refer  to  specific 
texts,  but  to  the  repeated  exhortations  to  immediate  repentance ;  to  the 
foct  that  this  worid  was  selected  as  the-  theatre  of  Christ's  sufferings ;  to 
the  fact  that  punishment  of  some  s^  certainly  awaits  the  unrepoitant  at 
death ;  and  to  the  fact  that  no  agencies  adapted  to  produce  repentance 
are  promised  in  another  world.  But  whether  the  present  is  or  is  not  a 
state  of  probation,  certainly  Dr.  Farrar'iB  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  that 
term  may  be  criticised  as  being  arbitrary  and  mechanical.  Dr.  Farrar 
does  not  deny  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  final  permanence  of 
character  (p.  xvi).  Final  permanence  will  have  arrived  at  some  definite 
point  in  every  individual  case.  That  point  may  come  before  death,  and 
therefore  a  generous  view  of  |Hx>bation,  such  as  is  most  consistent  with  the 
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mercy  of  God,  requires  us  to  believe  that  it  does  c<wie  before  death,  and 
that  €rod  neyer  lets  a  man  die  till  it  is  evident  that  his  character  is  per- 
manently fixed,  i^  that  he  never  would  repent,  if  his  probation  were  to  be 
extended  to  all  eternity.  It  is  a  strong  confinnatioQ  of  tlus  view  that  we 
see  in  actual  life  many  cases  of  n^en  who  give  every  evidence  of  having 
already  settled  their  eternal  destiny,  and  whopi  God  is  sparing  longer  than 
there  is  any  rational  ground  for  hope  in  their  case.  It  seems  arbitrary 
and  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  assume,  as  the  Canon  does,  that  if  there  be 
a  probation  we  must  acknowledge  that  some  have  not  had  a  ^  fair  chance." 
Again^the  conditions  of  forgiveness,  are  not  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
heathen  who  have  nev^  heard  of  Christ  to  be  accepted  and  fcngiven  through 
the  merits  of  auunt^nown  Christ.  -  They  are  not  mechanical  conditions, 
and  do  not  require  confession  in  any  particular  form,  or  with  reference  to 
any  particular  person,  any  more  than  in  any  particular  language.  If  it  is 
possible  that  the  heathen  should  be  sorry  for  their  sins  and  turn  to  God| 
and  that  they  should  be  in  such  a  moral  attitude  that  their  first  act  upon 
entering  the  unseen  world  would  be  to  recognize  Christ  and  prostrate 
themselves  before  him,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  saved,  for  they  have 
all  the  elements  of  repentance.  And  so  we  believe  that  many  will  be 
saved  who  have  never  been  in  our  churches,  or  heard  the  gospel  Dr. 
Farrar  condemns  those  who  **  admit  the  validity  pf  repentance  as  purely 
hasty  and  superficial  V  (p.  xlviii),  and  we  would  no  n^ore  encourage  the 
representations  of  these  men  than  he  would.  But  repentance  is  turning 
away  from  sin  to  God,  and  it  is  therefore  not  inconsistent  with  a  sound 
and  thorough  theology  to  say  that  when  a  man  does  not  know  much  about 
God,  if  he  turns  to  all  he  does  know,  he  who  looketh  upon  the  hectrt,  and 
is  worshipped  in  spirit,  will  receive  him,  and  forgive  him.  So  even  some 
of  those  who  have  cursed  the  Christ  of  the  church,  simply  because  they 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  him» — for  over  the  eyes  of  many  has  such  a  mist 
of  prejudice  been  drawn  by  other  handa  than  their  own,  that  in  the  midst 
of  Christendom  they  are  as  ignorant  of  Christ  as  the  heathen, — but  who 
have  turned  towards  every  idea  of  lovelinesBt  and  towards  Grod  as  they 
knew  him,  in  faith  and  repentance,  will  be  saved  in  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God,  and  saved  through  the  very  Christ  they  were  thought  to  have 
rejected.  And  though  there  be  f^  probaticm,  it  may  be  that  some  wiU 
come  from  the  slums  of  London  and  iNew  York,  as  well  as  ^  firom  the  eaot 
and  westjitnd  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob.''  These 
views  seem  to  us  not  only  consistent  with,  but  involved  in,  the  true  idea 
of  a  probation  upon  earth. 

When  we  look  at  Dr.  Farrar's  positive  ai^guments  in  favor  of  his  view, 
they  seem  to  us  exceedmgly  unsatisfactory.  The  Scriptural  argument  is 
weak  and  contains  materials  for  its  own  refutation.  Nothing  new  seems 
to  have  been ,  added  to  the  discussion  of  the  word  alumo^,  and  the  argu<» 
ments  are  the  same  that  have  long  been  before  the  American  public.   The 
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great  argament  from  the  Scriptures  upon  this  qnestioii  is  derived  from 
the  impression  they  conrey  to  a  candid  reader.  Hiis  is  Dr.  Farrar's  chief 
snpport,  and  forms  the  staple  of  his  sermons.  Bnt  does  Dr.  Farrar  gain 
the  same  impression  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  great  majority  of  pioos 
readers  in  all  ages  hare  gained  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  he  docs;  nor 
do  his  quotations  from  the  Fathers  convince  us.  The  impression  which 
the  Scriptures  naturally  make  is  illustrat^  by  the  words  of  whose  mis- 
translation Dr*  Farrar  compluns.  The  original  meaning  of  the  English 
words  "  hell"  and  "  damn,"  was  precisely  that  of  the  Greek  words  for  which 
they  stand.  Their  present  meaning  is  widely  different,  but  from  what  did 
the  change  arise?  It  arose  from  the  connotation  imposed  upon  these 
words  by  the  impression  the  Scriptures  made  upon  the  popular  mind. 
The  present  meaning  of  these  words  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  cannot  be  removed  by  any  mechanical  process.  Change  the 
words,  and  in  a  few  years  "judge  "  will  have  in  the  Bible  the  same  force 
as  *'  damn  "  has  at  present.  In  fact  the  words  were  not  mistranslated,  but 
the  connotation  of  which  Dr.  Farrar  complains  has  come  upon  them  since, 
and  that  through  the  Scriptures.  This  proves  what  the  general  impres- 
sion of  Scripture  upon  the  mind  is,  and  shows  how  far  Dr.  Farrar  has 
gone  astray. 

The  philosophical  argument  is  equally  unsatisfactory  to  us.  It  is 
derived  principally  from  the  love  of  God.  This  Dr.  Farrar  believes  will 
lead  Grod  always  to  labor  for  the  recovery  of  sinning  creatures,  and  will 
have  such  a  tendency  to  produce  the  final  union  of  idl  things  in  harmony 
with  the  divine  head  that  it  may  excite  eternal  hope.  This  seems  to  us 
an  extremely  loose  argument  A  similar  aigument  would  prove  the  non- 
existence of  evil  equally  well.  God's  love  of  his  creatures  is  so  great  it 
might  be  said,  that  he  will  never  suffer  men  to  fall  into  sin,  and  its  conse- 
quent misery.  The  futility  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  takes 
into  consideration  no  other  force  than  simple  love,  and  foists  that  possi- 
bly there  are  other  principles  controlling  God's  action  with  which  we  are 
imperfectly  acquainted.  Such  an  argument,  as  well  as  Dr.  Farrar's  con- 
ception of  punishment  and  of  the  attitude  of  God  towards  sinners  in  a 
fbture  world,  seems  to  us  to  contradict  the  idea  of  God's  justice.  All 
punishment  is  thought  by  Dr.  Farrar  to  be  corrective,  i.e.  to  be  chastise- 
ment, and  God  in  his  relation  to  sinners  in  another  world  to  have  no  refer- 
ence to  any  other  being,  or  beings,  than  the  sinners  themselves.  Now  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  are  governmental  relations  of  God  to  his  creatures, 
and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice.  New  England  theology  does 
not  hold  to  a  mechanical  justice,  for  it  teaches  that  the  impulses  of  God's 
justice  are  never  satisfied  except  under  the  control  of  his  love.  But  love 
sometimes  calls  for  the  exercise  of  retributive  justice  and  shuts  out  mercy. 
It  does  on  earth  (p.  104),  and  it  does  in  heaven.  Justice  caDs  for  God's 
expression  of  his  disapproval  of  sin,  and  if  he  does  not  express  it,  and  turn 
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away  in  abhorrence  from  the  sinner,  Le.  does  not  punish  him,  in  distinc- 
tion from  chastizing  him,  it  seems  to  ns  that  he  violates  justice,  shows  that 
he  has  no  loye  for  the  good,  and  therefore  that  he  is  not  good,  and  there- 
fore is  not  God. 

Dr.  Farrar  seems  to  ns  to  have  failed  in  affording  real  or  permanent 
relief  from  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  He  leayes  the  possibility  of  the 
eternal  punishment  of  some  uncontradicted.  But  if  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  many  is  inconsistent  with  God's  loye,  so  is  the  eternal  punishment 
of  one.  We  are  dealing  with  a  perfect  befaig.  Archbishop  Whately 
well  showed  the  Utility  of  such  efforts  to  relieve  the  difficulty  as  these  in 
his  remark  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  change  one  atcnn  as  a  whole  mountain 
of  lead  to  silver.  It  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  a  perfect  being  to 
punish  eternally  one  sinner  as  one  million  sinners.  Even  Universalism 
gives  no  real  relief,  for  the  difficulty  lies  farther  back,  where  one  whom 
Dr.  Farrar  quotes  puts  it,  when  he  says :  ^  I  see  not  one  ray  to  disclose 
to  me  the  reason  why  sin  came  into  the  world,  why  the  earth  is  strewed 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  why  man  must  suffer  to  all  eternity." 
The  difficulty  Is  in  the  existence  of  evil.  Albert  Barnes  received  and 
taught  the  New  England  theology.  That  theology  feels  this  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  standing  with  uncovered  head  before  God  confesses  our  inability 
to  explain  it,  but  leaves  it  to  the  explanation  of  a  purer  and  loftier  world, 
with  a  full  confidence  that  if  God's  reasons  are  hidden^  they  are  yet  wise. 

p.  H.  p. 

Theological  Lectubes  on  Subjects  connected  with  Natural  Theology, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  the  Canon  and  Inspiration  of  Scripture.  By 
the  late  William  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Church 
History, New  College, Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.625.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers.    1878. 

Dr.  Cunningham  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  indomitable  wilL  His 
style  of  writing,  although  diffuse,  and  redundant  of  emphasis,  is  yet 
vigorous.  The  present  lectures  are  interesting,  as  they  give  a  specimen 
of  the  theological  methods  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Free  church  of 
Scotland  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence — the  methods  which  pre- 
vailed  in  that  church  five  and  thirty  years  ago.  We  select  only  one  topic, 
the  treatment  of  which  gives  a  &ir  view  of  Dr.  Cunningham's  general 
habit  of  reasoning. 

Our  readers  weH  know  that  he  advocated  the  theory  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion. He  sometimes  speaks  of  "  complete  and  plenary  inspiration,'*  some- 
times of*'  plenary  or  verbal  inspiration,''  and  sometimes  of*'  plenary  verbal 
inspiration."  He  says :  *<  We  think  that  in  fairness  the  word  '  plenary ' 
should  be  reserved  for  the  view  which  asserts  the  entire  verbal  inspiration  " 
(p.  845).  According  to  this  nomenclature,  the  divines  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  verbal^  do  not  believe  in  the  full,  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
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This  nomenclAtore  is,  of  oonrse,  a  wiaa  strategic  measure  for  Dr.  Can- 
ningham.  He  means  by  ^  verbal  inspiration  **  the  idea  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  net  merely  suggested  the  tmth  to  the  sacred  writers,  but  also 
*<  suggested  to  them  the  words  in  which  the  matter  he  conmluiiieated  to 
them  was  to  be  coaTeyed "  (p.  846).  •  ^  The  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Scripture  implies  in  general  diat  the  words  of  Scripture  were  "suggested 
or  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  matter, 
and  this  not  only  in  some  portions  of  Scripture,  but  through  the  whole  ^ 
(p.  849). '  These  aseerttons,  however,  are  somewhat  modified  by  others, 
as,  for  example :  *^  In  one  sense  or  respect,  the  Scripture  is  wholly  the 
word  of  God ;  and— in  another  sense  or  respect,  though  just  as  truly  and 
really,  it  is  wholly  the  word  of  man  "  (p.  858).  Statements  like  this  are 
repeated  in  various  forms :  "  Any  doctrine  short  of  that  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  this  position,  and  necessarily  implies  that  the 
Bible  is  partly  the  word  of  God  and  partly  the  word  of  man,  but  is  in  no 
sense  wholly  the  word  of  either"  (p.  8 70);  ^  Every  portion  of  God's  word 
is  also  in  some  sense  man's  word,  as  it  has  all  passed  through  some  man's 
mind,  and  been  brought  in  some  way  into  contact  with  his  faculties,  and 
with  his  faculties  in  exercise  "  (p.  874).        , 

Dr.  Cunningham  insists  that  his  theory  has  no  respect  to  the  mode  of 
inspiration  ;  that  it  relates  merely  to  the  fact  of  it;  still,  he  insists  that 
inspiration  **  respects  primarily  and  priaoipally  not  the  authors,  but  the 
books  " ;  we  cannot  avoid  certain  difficulties  *'  except  by  unequivocally 
asserting  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  verbal  inspiration  of  the  books  "  (p. 
856).  Here  Dr.  Cunningham  differs  from  many  divines  who  suppose  that 
the  writers  were  divinely  inspired,  and  in  this  sense  their  writings  were ; 
the  inspiration  affected  the  writers  primarily,  and  ihe  writings  secondarily. 
The  question  whether  the  writers  or  the  writings  ^  primarily  and  princi- 
pally "  were  inspired  involves  a  question  of  mode,  as  well  as  of  fact 

Dr.  Cunningham  |^e^  his  main  reliance  on  two  passages,  as  proving 
that  the  whole  Bible  waa  inspired  ^*  plenarily  and  verbally."  One  of  his 
proof-texts  is  2  Tim.  iiu  16.  Notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of 
able  critics,  he  sees  *^  no  ground  whatever  for  doubting,"  and  is  "  firmly 
persuaded  "  that  this  passage  »  an  assertion  not  that  ^  every  Scripture 
inspired  by  God  is  also  profitaUe,''  etc^but  tiiat  *<  all  Scripture  is  inspired^ 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,'*  ete.  The  word  Mmmxrroi  means  "  God 
breathed."  *'  It  is  not  the  authors  of  the  books  of  Scripture  that  are  here 
spoken  of,  but  the  books  themselves."  These  bool»***  were  breathed  or 
inspired  by  God,  that  is,  they  were  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
just  as  man's  words  are  produced  by  him,  through  his  breathing,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  organs  of  speech.  The  Scripture  here 
spoken  of,  and  referred  to  the  inspiration  of  God  as  its  cause,  consists 
wholly  of  words.  The  words  wholly  make  or  constitute  it  The  Scripture 
iu  a  vermin  N»nf  e  is  words,  and  nothing  but  words,  and  therefore  cverj-- 
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thing  predicated  of  the  Scripture,  naturally  and  obviously  must  be  held  to 
apply  to  the  words  which  compose  it"  (p.  861).  "  It  was  the  Scripture, 
and  not  the  contents  or  substance  of  it,  not  the  truths  or  sentiments  con- 
veyed by  it,  or  the  facts  narrrated,  but  the  Scripture,  that  was  divinely 
inspired ;  and  what  distinct  meaning  can  we  attach  to  this  statement, 
unless  we  admit  that  the  Scripture  as  it  stands,  composed  wholly  of  words, 
the  words  which  make  it  up,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  agency  or  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit "  (pp.  861,  862). 

The  other  proof-text  on  which  Dr.  Cunningham  relies  for  the  complete 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  1  Cor.  ii.  18.  Here  Paul  asserts  that 
his  "  instructions  were  communicated  not  in  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth  "  (p.  866).  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham supposes  that  the  force  of  this  proof-text  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  put  upon  a  level  with  the  writings  of 
the  Old.  Both  the  Testaments  are  said  to  be  written  in  the  words  which  God 
teaches.  In  2  Tim.  iii.  14-16  Paul  says:  **  Continue  thou  in  the  things 
which  thou  hast  learned,  and  hadt  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou 
hast  learned  them,  and  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  etc.  Here  Dr.  Cunningham  says :  "  There  are  here  two 
grounds  on  which  Paul  requires  of  Timothy  to  adhere  with  unshaken 
confidence  to  the  doctrines  which  he  had  been  taught — the  first  was, 
that  he  had  been  taught  them  by  Paul  himself,  *  knowing  of  whom  thou 
hast  learned  them  ' ;  and  the  second  was,  that  they  were  all  based  upon 
and  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  had  been 
all  given  by  inspiration  of  Grod.  And  of  course  the  only  ground  on  which 
he  could  have  been  justified  in  thus  putting  the  authority  of  his  own  in- 
structions upon  a  level  with  those  of  the  Old  Testfunent  was,  that  his 
discourses  were  to  be  traced  to  the  same  inspiring  agency  as  they  were, 
i.e.  both  as  to  the  words  and  the  ideas  they  proceeded  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  their  source  and  author  "  (p.  866).  Dr.  Cunningham  does  not 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  best  manuscripts,  instead  of  the  reading  €iSu>s 
irapa  rtVo?  I^Ot^,  give  the  reading  tlSiai  vapa  rivtav  ifjMjSt^  ;  the  plural 
rivmv  referring,  probably,  not  to  Paul,  but  to  the  mother  Jjois  and  grand- 
mother Eunice,  mentioned  in  I.  5. 

Dr.  Cunningham  is  valiant  in  answering  various  objections  against  his 
theory.  Thus  "  Paul  sometimes  dl^overs  a  doubt  and  a  change  of  pur- 
pose as  to  the  time  of  hb  joumeyings,"  etc  (Dr.  Hill) ;  but  Paul  was 
verbally  inspired  to  express  his  doubt  and  change  of  purpose  (pp.  880, 
881).  He  spake  as  a  fool  when  he  boasted ;  but  he  was  verbally  inspired 
to  state  that  he  thus  spake  (pp.  882,  888).  The  evangelists  differ  from 
each  other  in  repeating  the  same  discourse  or  sentence  of  our  Lord ;  but 
the  Spirit  accommodated  himself  to  the  faculties  of  the  inspired  men,  and 
in  this  accommodation  **  left  room  for  whatever  diversity  in  their  narra- 
tives was  consistent  with  their  veracity  and  accm*acy  "  (p.  884).  The 
Vol.  XXXV.  No.  140.  99 
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verbal  dififerences  found  in  uninspired  witnesses  are  deemed  a  sign  of  Uieir 
truthfulness.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  such  yerbal  differences  "  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  resolved  to  use  the  in- 
strumentality of  men's  faculties  in  this  matter,  and  to  use  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  works  produced  contain  plain  internal  evidences  of 
their  integrity  and  veracity  as  men?"  (p.  887).  The  author  of  one 
Gospel  may  have  quoted  from  a  previously  written  document ;  in  directing 
him  to  quote  from  it  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  him  to  use  the  words  of  it. 
In  1  Cor.  vii.  12,  the  words  "I  speak,  not  the  Lord,"  were  suggested  or 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  commonly  objected  to  the  doctrine  of 
verbal  inspiration  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  cite  the 
Old  Testament  in  its  exact  translation,  but  cite  it  in  the  translation  of 
the  Seventy,  even  when  this  translation  is  inaccurate.  Dr.  Cunningham, 
however,  founds  an  argument  for  verbal  inspiration  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  New  Testament  quotes  from  the  Old.  He  refers  to  those  pas- 
sages **  in  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  manifestly  base  an  argument  upon 
the  precise  words  employed  in  the  quotations  they  adduced  from  the  Old 
Testament.  This  we  find  they  did  in  many  cases,  and  this  affords  a  proof 
that  they  reckoned  the  Old  Testament  verbally  inspired"  (p.  869). 

There  are  some  objections  against  his  theory  which  Dr.  Cunningham 
does  not  answer  in  a  very  positive  way.  He  admits  that "  Christ  unques- 
tionably promised  to  his  apostles  verbal  inspiration  when  they  should  be 
brought  before  kings  and  rulers  "  (p.  865).  He  would  of  course  admit 
that  the  promise  made  to  the  original  disciples  extended  to  the  apostle 
Paul.  Paul,  then,  had  the  promise  of  verbal  inspiration  when  he  was 
brought  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  But  Dr.  Cunningham  says: 
"  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  commentators  as  to  the 
^warrantableness  and  the  innocency  of  Paul's  conduct  recorded  in  Acts 
xxiii.  6, 7 ;  some  holding  that  it  lay  within  the  limits  of  legitimate  prudence 
and  dexterity,  and  others  that  it  did  not,  but  partook  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  an  equivocal  artifice.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is 
not  affected  by  these  doubts  or  difficulties  about  some  of  the  actions  of 
good  men  recorded  there,  and  neither  is  it  affected  by  similar  doubts  or 
difficulties  in  regard  to  some  of  their  sayings  or  speeches,  which  are  also 
recorded  without  any  very  certain  intimation  being  in  all  cases  given  to 
us  as  to  whether  the  sayings  and  speeches  were  themselves  suggested  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  all  respects  accordant  with  Goii's  will "  (p.  851). 
See  also  the  remarks  on  the  speech  of  Stephen  (pp.  851,  352). 

From  the  same  Publishing  House  which  has  sent  forth  the  volume  just 
noticed,  are  coming  annually,  or  even  monthly,  various  works  which  are 
of  great  value.  Some  of  these,  not  hitherto  noticed  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  are  Beauty'for  Ashes  ;  by  Alexander  Dickson.  12mo.  pp.435. — 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Calvin. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.     Translated  by  William  L.  K. 
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Gates.  Vol.  viL  pp.  576,  and  vol.  viiL  12ino.  pp.  464.  This  eighth 
volume  completes  the  entire  work,  and  contains  a  General  Index  of  ninety- 
four  pages.  In  the  Appendix  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  Indulgence  issued  by 
Pope  Leo  X,  the  sale  of  which  by  Tetzel  in  1517  was  the  occasion  of 
Luther's  famous  ninety-five  Theses  affixed  to  the  Church  door  of  Witten- 
berg. —  Bernardino  Ochino,  of  Sienna  :  A  Contribution  towards  the 
History  of  the  Reformation.  By  Karl  Bonrath.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Helen  Zimmem.  With  an  Introductory  Preface  by  William 
Arthur,  AM.  8vo.  pp.  804.  This  volume  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
history  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
M.A.,  Late  Rector  of  Eversley  and  Canon  of  Westminster.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Harrison,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Brighton.  12mo.  pp.  410. 
New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.  1878. 
Several  of  these  sermons  are  remarkable  specimens  of  extemporaneous 
writing.  They  are  interesting,  as  they  probably  illustrate  the  habitual 
style  of  Mr.  Kingsley  in  the  pulpit.  They  prove  that  he  was  not  a  logi- 
cian, nor  a  theologian,  nor  a  Biblical  exegete;  yet  that  he  was  a  man  of 
excellent  sense,  wide  observation,  a  fine  command  of  his  mother  tongue ; 
a  master  of  terse,  vigorous  English ;  a  philanthropic,  benevolent  Christian. 
His  sermons  are  remarkable  for  their  bold,  unqualified  statements.  At 
this  day  we  are  not  accustomed  to  hear,  from  the  pulpit,  that  ^  God  the 
mighty  Maker  died  " ;  but  we  find  in  the  Canon's  sermons  many  expres- 
sions like  the  following :  *^  God,  who  said  *  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,'  is  the  very  same  being,  the  very  same 
God,  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate." 
"  The  Lord  Christ  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  cmcified  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  is  the  Maker,  the  Master,  the  Ruler  of  this  world  —  of  all 
worlds"  (p.  61).  "Thou  hast  not  copied  God,  thy  God,  who  died  that 
thou  mightest  live  "  (p.  63).  "  On  this  day  God  agonized  for  man  "  (p.  90, 
Sermon  on  Good  Friday). 

Perhaps  these  sermons  owed  their  popular  influence,  in  some  degree,  to 
their  rapid  flow  of  thought  and  their  freedom  from  prolonged  explanations 
and  intricate  definitions.  Their  author  uses  an  English  word,  sometimes 
in  one  sense,  and  sometimes  in  another,  without  stopping  to  explain  which. 
He  relies  on  his  context  for  the  explanation  of  his  meaning.  If  he  were 
a  theological  controversialist  he  would  be  accused  of  contradicting  himself 
on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Take,  for  one  among  several  examples,  his 
remarks  on  the  punitive  character  of  our  earthly  afflictions.  In  his  ser- 
mon on  **  Sins  of  Parents  visited  "  he  writes :  "  We  are  tempted  at  times 
to  say, '  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge.'  That  is,  we  are  punished  not  for  what  we  have  done  wrong, 
but  for  what  our  fathers  did  wrong.     One'hian  says,  ray  forefathers  squan- 
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dered  their  monej,  and  I  am  panished  by  being  poor "  (p.  288).  **  But, 
some  of  you  may  say,  is  it  not  so  after  all  ?  Is  it  not  true  ?  Is  not  God 
harder  on  some  than  on  others  ?  Does  not  God  punish  men  every  day 
for  their  father's  sins  ?  Does  he  not  say  in  the  second  commandment  that 
he  will  do  so,  and  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,"  etc.,  etc.  (p.  240).  In  another  sermon  the 
author  says:  The  laws  of  nature  "punish  us"  (p.  177).  "There  are 
those  who  will  hear  such  words  with  a  smile,  even  with  a  sneer,  and  say, 
such  wholesale  judgments  of  God,  even  granting  that  there  are  such 
things,  are,  after  all,  very  rare :  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  whole  class,  a 
whole  system  of  society,  is  punished  in  mass ;  and  why,  then,  need  we 
trouble  ourselves  about  so  remote  a  probabijity  ?  Then  know  this :  that 
as  surely  as  Grod  sometimes  punishes  wholesale,  so  surely  is  he  always 
punishing  in  detaiL  By  that  infinite  concatenation  of  moral  causes  and 
effects,  which  makes  the  whole  world  one  mass  of  special  providences, 
every  sin  of  ours  will  punish  itself,  and  probably  punish  itself  in  kind** 
(pp.  409,  840). 

In  other  passages  Mr.  Eingsley  denies  that  the  pains  of  this  life  are 
punishments.  Thus  he  writes :  "  Blessed  news,  that  chastisement  is  not 
punishment,  but  the  education  of  a  Father''  (p.  182).  **  I  have  seen  it, 
thank  God.  How  some  of  the  purest  and  noblest  women,  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  right-minded  men,  will  spring  ttom  families,  will  be 
reared  in  households,  where  everything  was  against  them,  where  there  was 
everything  to  make  them  profligate,  false,  reckless — in  a  word,  bad  — 
except  the  grace  of  God,  which  was  trying  to  make  them  good,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them  good  —  and  how,  though  they  have  felt  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  parents'  sin  upon  them  in  many  ways  dming  their  whole 
life,  yet  that  has  been  to  them  not  a  mere  punishment,  but  a  chastisement, 
a  purifying  medicine,  a  cross  to  be  borne,  which  only  stirred  them  up  to 
greater  watchfulness  against  sin,  to  greater  earnestness  in  educating  their 
children,  to  greater  activity  and  energy  in  doing  right,  and  giving  their 
children  the  advantages  which  they  had  not  themselves"  (pp.  241,  242). 
"  Now  even  if  you  suffer  somewhat  in  this  life  for  your  sins,  that  suffering 
is  not  punishment,  but  wholesome  chastisement,  as  when  a  father  chas- 
tens the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth  "  (p.  246). 

Messrs  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Company,  the  publishers  of  Kingsley's 
Sermons,  are  continuing  to  do  an  admirable  work  for  our  churches  in 
continuing  to  issue  the  theological  series  of  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 
Among  these  works  are  the  first  volume  of  Meyer's  Cohmrntabt  on  thk 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthianb,  and  the  first  volume  of  his  Commbntabt 
OK  THE  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  —  The  Symbolic  Pabables  of 
THE  Church,  the  Wobld,  and  the  Aittichbist  ;  being  the  Separate 
Predictions  of  the  Apocalypse,  viewed  in  their  Relation  to  the  General 
Truths  of  Scripture.     12mo.    pp.  801.  —  Theism*  being  the  Baird  Lee- 
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ture  for  1876.  By  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  in 
Europe,  etc.  12mo.  pp.  482.— ^Thb  Training  of  the  Twelve;  or 
Passages  out  of  the  Grospels  exhibiting  the  Twelve  Disciples  of  Jesus  under 
Discipline  for  the  Apostleship.  Second  edition,  revised  and  improved,  by 
Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Professsor  of  Theology,  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow.  8vo.  pp.539. — A  Chronological  and  Geographi- 
cal Introduction  to  the  Life  op  Christ  By  Ch.  Ed.  Caspari. 
From  the  Original  German  Work,  revised  by  the  author.  Translated, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  Afaurice  J.  Evans,  B.  A.,  with  Map  of  the  Scene 
of  our  Lord's  Labors,  and  Plan  of  Jerusalem.    8vo.    pp.  818. 

Philochristus.    Memoirs  of  a  Disciple  of  the  Lord.    12mo.    pp.  412. 

Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     1878. 

The  design  of  this  book  indicates  considerable  genius ;  the  execution 
of  it  not  so  much.  If  the  details  of  it  had  equalled  the  main  plan,  the 
volume  would  have  attained  a  wide  circulation. 

Philochristus  writes  as  a  contemporary,  companion,  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  and  aims  to  explain  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  in  a  rationalistic 
way.  In  this  way  he  describes  several  of  the  works  which  the  Evangelists 
represent  as  miraculous.  Christ  fed  the  five  thousand  and  the  four  thou- 
sand with  the  "bread  of  life"  (pp.  206,  207).  The  devils,  whose  name 
was  L^on,  and  who  possessed  the  *'man,  lank  and  lean,  coming  out  fi*om 
the  rocks  "  at  Gadara, "  declared  that  they  were  swine,  and  three  thousand 
in  number"  (pp.  132,  134).  Not  all  the  versions  in  the  book  are  so  un- 
skilful as  these.  There  are  found  in  it  some  ingenious  turns  of  thought, 
and  some  fine  points  of  style.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  narrative  lacks 
plausibility.  There  are  doubtless  cases  of  '*  false  vision  "  in  the  world ; 
but  there  is  no  case  of  so  many  persons  uniting  in  the  same  false  vision  as, 
according  to  Philochristus,  united  in  seeing  the  Saviour  after  his  cruci- 
fixion. A  narrative  of  one  event  may  be  probable,  when  a  narrative  of 
many  events,  just  like  that  one,  may  be  incredible.  For  a  short  time  the 
imitation  of  the  antique  style,  as  it  appears  in  this  volume,  enchants  the 
reader,  but  after  a  while  it  cloys  him.  This  is  not  a  volume  which  can  be 
read  continuously  with  pleasure. 

Orthodoxy,  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.    By  Joseph  Cook.    1 2mo. 

pp.  343.    Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.    1878. 

We  perceive  that  Mr.  Cook's  Lectures  are  republished  in  Great  Britain 
with  the  Preludes,  These  Preludes  have  reference,  in  general,  to  topics 
purely  American.  As  some  English  readers  have  called  for  the  Lectures 
without  the  Preludes,  so  some  Americans  have  called  for  the  Preludes 
without  the  Lectures.  The  plan  of  combining  the  popular  style  of  the 
Preludes  with  the  abstract  style  of  the  Lectures,  is,  so  far  as  we  know. 
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original  with  Mr.  Cook.    We  first  noticed  it  in  his  "  Music  Hajl  Lectures," 
delivered  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  a  wise  remark  of  Charles  Kingsley  that  '*  we  shall  gain  more  in- 
struction, though  not  amusement,  by  hunting  out  the  good  in  anything 
than  by  hunting  out  the  evil"  Mr.  Cook  is  not  immaculate  as  a  reasoner 
or  as  a  writer;  but  his  Lectures  develop  uncommon  power  of  argumenta- 
tion and  unusual  brilliancy  of  rhetoric.  He  could  not  have  obtained  his 
present  eminence,  and  have  commanded  the  attention  of  so  many  and  of 
such  eminent  clergymen  in  so  many  States  of  our  Republic  and  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  Old  World,  if  he  had  not  exhibited  rarer  powers  of 
thought  and  expression.  It  b  with  an  author  as  it  is  with  a  man :  positive 
excellence  is  generally  combined  with  positive  faults;  what  is  called 
faultlessness  is  often  conjoined  with  tameness ;  a  negative  character  and 
a  negative  style  are  less  inspiriting  and  therefore  less  useful  than  the 
positive.  Both  in  character  and  in  style  Mr.  Cook  belongs  to  the  positive 
order.  In  these  days  the  positive  class  of  men  are  needed.  Even  the 
readers  who  feel  justified  in  criticising  him  ean  derive  much  benefit  from 
him.  All  those,  who  are  in  favor  of  a  more  doctrinal  and  intellectual 
style  of  preaching  than  that  which  now  prevails,  have  reason  to  favor  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Cook  in  making  the  platform  and  the  pulpit  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  popular  taste  has  in  late  years  demanded. 

Visions  :  A  Study  of  False  Sight  (Pseudopia).  By  Edward  K.  Clark, 
M.D.  With  an  Introduction  and  Memorial  Sketch,  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  MD.  12mo.  pp.  815.  Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co ; 
The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.     1878. 

The  Introduction  to  this  work  is  more  than  interesting.  It  includes  a 
valuable  though  short  biography  of  Dr.  Clark,  who  was  a  remarkable  man, 
and  wrote  the  present  work  under  renuirkable  circumstances.  The  main 
design  of  the  volume  is  to  show  that  there  are  false  visions,  to  explain 
them  on  scientific  principles,  to  state  the  causes  of  them,  to  recite  in- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  experienced,  etc.  The  celebrated  visions 
of  Spinoza,  Lord  Brougham,  and  other  eminent  men,  of  the  dying,  of  the 
insane,  are  scientifically  explained.  Dr.  Clark's  criticism  on  Macbeth's 
vision  of  the  dagger  is  quite  satisfactory. 

The  theologian  will  be  interested  in  the  general  theory  of  Dr.  Clark, 
Some  writers  will  perhaps  apply  the  theory  to  invalidate  the  doctrine  of 
miracles;  particularly  such  miracles  as  those  of  Paul  on  his  way  to 
Damascus.  Pastors  may  derive  practical  aid  from  the  volume  in  explain- 
ing the  visual  experiences  of  the  sick;  the  voluntary  visions  of  children,  etc 
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Appel,  T.,  D.D.,  article  by,  147. 

Arnot'SjW.,  Autobiography,  noticed, 
589. 

Aristotle,  article  on,  by  D.  McGregor 
Means,  255 ;  endurance  the  best 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  a  work, 
255;  value  of  Aristotle's  works, 
256 ;  merits  of  his  Ethics,  257  ;  the 
best  text-book  on  ethics,  258  ;  the 
tone  of  Aristotle's  writings  scien- 
tific, judicial,  258 ;  the  Ethics 
thoroughly  practical,  259;  the 
question  of  free-will  in  Aristotle's 
opinion  may  be  ignored,  259  ;  the 
question  should  be  discussed  in 
professedly  theological  or  meta- 
physical works,  262;  Kant's  teach- 
ings on  this  subject,  263;  the 
framework  of  ethics  remains  very 
nearly  as  constructed  by  Aristotle, 
265;  the  doctrine  of  nnal  causes 
as  set  forth  by  Edwards,  265;  di:- 
ference  of  opinion  between  Aris- 
totle and  Edwards,  266 ;  what  is 
virtue,  267;  love  to  being,  a  habit, 
268 ;  the  proportionality  of  this 
love  constitutes  virtue,  269 ;  sin 
consists  in  the  perversity  of  the 
will,  270;  the  perversity  of  the 
reason,  270;  selfishness,  why  sin- 
ful, 272 ;  Aristotle  maintained  the 
principle  of  love  to  being  accord- 
ing to  its  quantity,  274 ;  virtue 
consists  not  in  the  proportion  it- 
self, but  in  choosing  according  to 
this  fitness,  275;  the  definition  of 
virtue  given  by  Aristotle  formal, 
that  of  Edwards  material,  276; 
God  not  the  most  selfish  beincr, 
277;  Edwards's  definition  of  self- 
love,  277;  similarity  of  Edwards's 
view  to  that  of  Aristotle,  279; 
honorable  conduct  a  good  in  itself, 
281 ;  the  virtuous  man,  one  who 
so  acts  as  to  promote  the  highest 
good  of  all,  288 ;  self-love  in  .the 
bad  sense  taking  the  greater  share 
of  money  or  pleasures,  288 ;  true 
freedom,  freedom  firom  the  control 


of  the  appetites,  284 ;  Kant's  con- 
demnation of  Eudemonism,  285 ; 
Kant's  misrepresentation  of  the 
view  of  utilitarians,  285;  Aris- 
totle's discussion  of  the  question 
of  pleasure,  287;  Aristotle  only 
implies  what  Kant  makes  promi- 
nent, 288 ;  the  works  both  of  Ar- 
istotle and  Kant  needed,  and  per- 
haps no  other,  289. 

Assyriolc^,  a  Criticism,  article  on, 
by  O.  p.  Miller,  696 ;  allusion  to 
an  article  of  Prof,  de  Lagarde, 
696 ;  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
successful  study  of  the  cuneiform 
texts,  696 ;  the  reading  of  names, 
persons,  places,  etc.,  697;  ideo- 
graphy  and  the  utility  of  cunei- 
form studies  to  the  biblical  scholar, 
698 ;  the  words  Tigris  and  Nabu- 
chodnosar,  699 ;  necessity  for  pa- 
tient study  of  the  texts,  699 ;  edit- 
orial note  and  reply,  700 ;  article 
by  Prof.  Noldeke,  700. 

August  Tholuck,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Archibald  Duff,  Jr.,  179. 
B. 

Bearing  of  Recent  ScientificThon^ht 
on  Theology,  article  on  the,  oy 
Prof  Frederic  Gardiner,  46 ;  real 
progress  in  one  department  a  gain 
to  every  other  department,  46 ; 
progress  on  every  line  of  investi- 
gation sooner  or  later  reaches  the 
unknown,  47;  in  all  branches  of 
science  assumptions  have  to  be 
made  in  regard  to  what  is  un- 
known, 47;  a  certain  realm  of 
truth  which  has  its  scientific,  as 
well  as  its  theological  aspects,  48 ; 
indebtedness  of  theology  and  sci- 
ence to  each  other  in  the  past,  49 ; 
theology  nnable  before  the  rise  of 
physical  science  to  avoid  specu- 
lating on  what  lay  beyond  its 
proper  domain,  50;  points  in  which 
science  is  aiding  theology ;  it  has 
shown  that  there  are  certain  un- 
changeable principles  by  which  the 
whole  cosmos  is  governed,  51 ;  the 
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existence  of  a  fixed  order  in  na- 
ture always  one  of  the  data  of  a 
just  theology,  68 ;  this  does  not 
militate  against  the  true  person- 
ality of  the  supreme  God,  66 ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  the 
Creator  in  his  works,  66  ;  nor  with 
the  doctrine  that  the  course  of 
nature  may  be  modified  by  intel- 
ligence and  skill,  67;  the  great 
gain  which  theology  has  thus  re- 
ceived, 68;  the  bearing  of  this  on 
the  subject  of  miracles,  68 ;  the 
tendency  of  scientific  thought  not 
in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal intelligent  God,  60 ;  it  is  in 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  Grod's 
being  only  an  omnipotent  man, 
62 ;  the  revelation  of  God  to  man 
,  necessarily  partial  and  anthropo- 
morphic, 62;  science  does  away 
with  the  objection  that  the  later 
revelation  is  fuller  and  more  dis- 
tinct than  the  earlier,  63;  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  63  ;  logical 
evolution  properly  defined  as  unity 
of  thought,  64  ;  material  evolution, 
66 ;  its  bearing  on  theology,  66 ; 
the  question  between  evolution 
and  anti-evolution  the  same  as 
that  between  mediate  and  inmie- 
diate  creation,  67;  the  most  ex- 
treme views  of  evolution  do  not 
militate  a^inst  any  theological 
tenet,  68;  logical  evolution  3ior- 
oughly  in  accordance  with  theolo- 

fical  teaching  and  in  many  ways 
elpful  to  it,  69 ;  the  position  of 
theology  that  the  true  cause  must 
be  sought  for  above  and  beyond 
nature,  69;  a  true  cause  in  the 
origination  of  action  by  men,  70 ; 
man's  power  is  nothing  except  as  it 
coincides  with  the  working  of  a 
higher  power,  70;  scientists  ac- 
knowledge that  the  ultimate 
causes  of  nature's  action  are  far 
beyond  all  scientific  ken,  71;  God 
the  cause  of  all  that  is,  73 ;  theo- 
logical argument  must  rest  mainly 
on  histonc  and  subjective  evi- 
dence, 74. 

Beecher's,  Edward,  History  of  Opin- 
ions on  Retribution,  noticed,  680. 

Boston  Monday  Lectures,  noticed. 
Biology,  206  ;  Orthodoxy,  780. 


Bowen's  Modern  Philosophy,  no- 
ticed, 204. 

Brown,  W.  B.,  D.D ,  article  by,  562. 
C. 

Cave's  Scripture  Doctrine  o(  Sacri- 
fice, noticed,  208. 

Century  of  War  and  its  Lesson,  A ; 
article  on,  by  Samuel  Osgood, 
D.D.,  98 ;  great  progress  in  peace, 
93;  the  war-maxing  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  94 ;  hope  of  happy 
changes  at  the  beginning  of  toe 
century,  94 ;  three  groups  of  wars, 
94 ;  the  good  arising  firom  such 
wars,  96  ;  evils  of  these  wars,  96 ; 
the  war-spirit  immoral,  101 ;  pro9- 
pect  for  the  coming  century,  101 ; 
there  is  justice  between  nations  as 
between  individuals,  102 ;  progress 
in  learning  this  truth,  103 ;  the 
need  of  moral  and  active  force, 
104 ;  the  organization  of  peace 
alike  between  classes  and  nations, 
107;  the  duty  of  individuals  in 
regard  to  this,  108 ;  the  aspect  of 
the  war  question  at  the  present 
time,  110;  state  of  things  in  oor 
own  country  111 ;  in  Europe,  112. 

Christian  Perfection,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  Albrecht  Ritschl,  656 ; 
Christianity  distinguished  from 
polytheism  by  the  <K)ctrine  of  the 
atonement,  656 ;  from  Bomanism, 
667 ;  what  the  atonement  effects, 
667 ;  the  title,Chri5tian  Perfection, 
at  variance  with  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  imperfection,  659 ;  men 
have  still  a  religious  perfection, 
660 ;  the  possibility  of  perfection 
the  condition  of  the  activity  of  the 
will,  661 ;  Christian  perfection  ap- 
propriated by  monasticism,  662; 
method  by  which  the  reformers 
would  overthrow  the  claims  of 
monastic  perfection,  664;  perfec- 
tion legitimate  and  useful,  665 ; 
the  spirit  of  man  strives  after 
completion  through  God,  666  ;  the 
belief  that  the  world  is  essentiallr 
one  whole  originates  in  a  reb- 
gious  tendency  and  a  religious 
need,  667;  the  conception  of  the 
world  established  on  two  founda- 
tions, 668 ;  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian to  become  a  complete  whole, 
6G9 ;  faithfulness  to  the  particular 
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calling  in  which  each  man  finds 
himBelf  placed,  669  ;  we  should 
seek  in  devotion  to  these  individ- 
ual callings  to  make  our  life-work 
complete,  672;  other  manifesta- 
tions of  Christian  perfection,  678  ; 
men  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
independence  as  regards  our  nat- 
ural existence,  675;  every  man 
can  lifl  himself  up  to  Uie  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  a  complete  individ- 
ual, 676 ;  Christian  humility  and 
patience,  677;  reconciliation  of 
this  truth  with  our  confession  that 
we  always  leave  something  un- 
done, 679. 

Christ's  Words  on  the  Duration  of 
Future  Punishment,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  Cephas  Kent,  290 ;  meaning 
of  Christ's  words  to  be  ascertained, 
290;  the  meaning  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
alone,  291 ;  meaning  of  Dbi9,  29S; 
its  meaning  will  fix  that  of  cuctfv, 
293 ;  invariably  respects  duration, 
298 ;  is  used  in  Scnpture  in  senses 
directly  opposite  to  each  other, 
294 ;  never  used  to  denote  a  lim- 
ited period,  295 ;  it  has  the  mean- 
ing of  eternal  or  everlasting  except 
in  cases  where  it  must  denote  a 
limited  duration,  296  ;  meaning  of 
aUav  and  alunno^,  296 ;  the  syno- 
nyme  of  0^^,296;  neither  of  these 
words  ever  used  to  denote  a  period 
of  definite  limits,  298 ;  if  the  doc- 
trine of  endless  happiness  is  taught 
so  is  that  of  endless  misery,  800 ; 
story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
801 ;  language  of  our  Saviour  in 
other  places,  802. 

Christ  and  Paul,  article  on,  by  J.  H. 
Mcllvaine,  D.D.,  425 ;  differences 
between  Christ  and  Paul  as  to  the 
mode  of  setting  forth  the  truth, 
425  ;  general  characteristics  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  425 ;  general 
characteristics  of  Paul's  method, 
427 ;  way  of  accounting  for  these 
differences,  427;  the  theory  of  a 
progress  of  revelation  in  the  New 
Testament  not  tenable,  429;  a 
failure  to  discriminate  the  object 
of  Christ's  teaching  from  that  of 
Paul,  480 ;  the  difference  between 


these  accounts  for  the  difference 
as  to  the  mode  of  teaching,  480 ; 
the  objection  that  Paul  was  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  431 ;  evi- 
dence that  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
llomans,  to  the  Galatians,  and  to 
the  Hebrews,  Paul  had  the  Jews 
specially  in  view,  488 ;  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  488;  the 
superiority  of  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  to  that  of  Aaron,  434 ;  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  435 ;  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  486;  it 
consists  chiefly  of  arguments  to 
refute  Judaizins  errors,  437 ;  con- 
tends principally  with  the  errors 
of  excessive  reliance  on  the  law 
as  a  ground  of  acceptance  with 
God,  438 ;  pre-ordination  and  de- 
crees, 439 ;  Paul's  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  truth  to  the  Jews  not 
suited  to  the  Gentiles,  441 ;  the 
felt  want  of  forgiveness  and  peace 
with  God,  442 ;  Paul's  special  ob- 
ject to  reach  the  mind  of  the  Jews 
explains  his  logical  and  systematic 
presentation  of  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  445 ;  the  evidence  of  the 
pre-eminent  character  of  Christ's 
teaching,  446 ;  Christ  no  Jew,  but 
represented  our  common  human- 
ity, 446;  in  his  preaching  no 
prominence  given  to  doctrines 
peculiarly  related  to  the  Jews, 
447 ;  all  great  truths  manifold  and 
many-sided,  448;  the  truth,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  fully  expressed 
even  in  the  words  of  inspiration, 
449;  the  truth  of  the  spiritual 
world  cannot  be  adequately  sys- 
tematized, 449  ;  Christ  s  figurative 
mode  of  teaching,  450;  reasons 
why  the  discrimination  between 
Christ's  and  Paul's  mode  of  teach- 
ing was  not  made  at  the  reforma- 
tion, 451 ;  consequences  of  the 
systematizing  tendency  disastrous, 
458;  the  hostile  sects  to  which 
Protestantism  has  given  birth,  454 ; 
the  character  of  the  preaching 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  church 
of  the  reformation,  455  ;  it  has 
represented  Paul's  mode  rather 
than  Christ's,  456 ;  this  mode  soon 
lost  its  power,  457;  need  of  another 
reformation,  458;  the  new  reformer 
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will  preach  in   Christ's  manner 
rather  than  Paul's,  460. 

Churches,  Organic  Union  of,  article 
on,  891. 

Clark's  Visions,  noticed,  790. 

Concept  of  God  as  the  Ground  of 
Progress,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
George  T.  Ladd,  619 ;  recapitula- 
tion of  former  articles,  619;  the 
idea  of  God  underlying  all  forms 
of  progress,  620 ;  the  ends  to  be 
gained  by  noticing  this  truth,  621; 
the  elements  ofprogress  grounded 
in  the  idea  of  God,  622 ;  the  facts 
of  progress  grounded  in  the  reality 
of  God,  628;  the  progress  of  the 
universe  CTOundea  in  God,  624 ; 
the  one  wrce  which  pushes  for- 
ward the  movement  of  human 
thought,  625 ;  the  law  of  progress 
thought  to  be  a  fragment  of  the 
general  doctrine  of  evolution,625; 
all  that  is  known  to  be  true  in  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  proves  God 
to  be  the  ^und  of  evolution,  626 ; 
the  real  elements  of  the  progress 
of  the  universe,  627 ;  the  cognition 
of  motion,  627 ;  force  the  cause  of 
movements,  629 ;  force  must  exist 
outside  of  material  atoms,  630; 
force  lies  in  the  will,  631 ;  an  ele- 
ment in  the  idea  of  evolution, 
therefore,  in  the  idea  of  God,  632; 
modern  scientists  refuse  to  admit 
this,  682;  men  obliged  to  come 
back  to  the  universal  Thinker, 
638 ;  will  as  having  its  ground  in 
the  idea  of  God,  684;  the  idea  of 
progress  grounding  itself  in  the 
idea  of  God  as  connected  with 
final  purpose,  635 ;  the  mind  will 
seek  for  a  final  purpose,  636 ; 
final  purposes  ground  themselves 
where  emcient  causes  do,  638 ; 
evolution  silent  as  to  the  question, 
What  the  ruling  final  purpose  is, 
639 ;  the  ideal  elements  ofprogress 
all  grounded  in  a  personal  God, 
640 ;  some  sciences  grounded  in 
the  same  idea  pf  G<^,  641  ;  the 
philosophy  of  science  leads  us  to 
the  idea  of  God,  643 ;  close  rela- 
tions in  which  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion have  always  stood,  644; 
legitimate  ground  for  the  skepti- 
cism of  science,645;  logic  grounded 


in  the  idea  of  God,  646 ;  logic  de- 
mands a  universe  fashioned  in 
the  form  of  thought,  647 ;  logic 
stretches  after  a  universal  reason, 
647 ;  human  thought  always  to- 
wards a  goal,  648;  the  idea  cdf  God 
has  its  ground  in  metaphysics  and 
lo^ic,  649 ;  the  eround  of  all  the 
sciences  is  the  idea,  of  the  reality 
of  God,  651 ;  human  feeling  leails 
us  to  the  idea  of  God,  652 ;  psy- 
chology has  its  ground  in  God, 
658 ;  the  science  of  ethics  shows 
us  the  true  idea  of  God,  654. 

Controversy  among  the  Protestant 
Missionaries  on  me  Proper  Trans- 
lation of  the  Words  God  and 
Spirit  into  Chinese,  The,  article 
by  S.  Wells  Williams,  D,D.,  732; 
list  of  books  and  articles  relating 
to  the  controversy,  732;  the  dis- 
cussion a  very  important  one,  788 ; 
its  origin,  784 ;  history  of  the  con- 
troversy, 736 ;  peculiar  difficulties 
in  the  Chinese  in  the  way  of  defin- 
ing the  terms,  787 ;  statement  of 
the  precise  matter  in  dispute, 738 ; 
the  main  ai*gument8  for  each  word, 
789 ;  Dr.  Medhurst's  argument  in 
favor  of  Shan^,  740 ;  particular 
points  as  sustained  by  (Quotations, 
741 ;  argument  that  Ti  is  neces- 
sarily a  generic  term  for  God,  742; 
Ti  as  us^  in  Hwangti  for  empe- 
ror, 748 ;  comparison  of  Ti  with 
Shin,  744 ;  the  use  of  Tien-ti  as  a 
synon^rme  of  Shan^i,  745;  Mr. 
Doty  in  defence  of  the  view  of 
Medhurst,  746 ;  proposal  to  trans- 
fer the  word  Aloha  as  the  name 
for  Crod,  746  ;  Bishop  Boone's  ar- 
gument for  Shangti  as  the  only 
proper  rendering  of  elohim  and 
theos,  748 ;  work  of  John  Bowring 
on  the  subject,  748 ;  works  of  Sir 
G.  T.  Staunton,  of  T.  W.  Meller, 
and  Dr.  Smith,  749 ;  Dr.  Le^e's 
arguments  to  prove  thaX  Shan^ 
is  the  name  of  the  true  God  in 
Chinese,  750;  the  meanings  of  the 
word  Shin,750;  denies  that  Shangti 
is  a  proper  name,  752 ;  reason  why 
other  beings  than  Jehovah  have 
been  called  elohim  and  theos,  753 ; 
application  of  the  first  command- 

•  ment,  754  ;  other  works  of  Dr. 
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Legge  on  tbe  subject,  755  ;  reasons 
for  rejecting  Shangti,  Ti,  and 
Tienti  as  the  proper  renderings 
of  elohim  and  theos,  757 ;  Bishop 
Boone's  Essays,  758;  the  main 
object  of  the  Christian  missionary 
to  teach  monotheism,  758;  no 
Chinese  writer  states  the  self^x- 
istence  of  Grod  from  all  eternity, 
759;  Shangti  not  a  relative  but 
an  absolute  term,  760 ;  answer  of 
Bishop  Boone  to  the  postulate  that 
God  is  a  relative  term,  761  ; 
Shan^  a  proper  name,  not  a 
genenc  term,  762;  ideas  of  the 
common  people  as  to  Shangti,762 ; 
Shangti  a  compound  as  well  as  a 
relative  term,  764 ;  the  modem 
thoughts  of  the  Chinese  to  be 
coml^tted,  767;  the  example  of 
such  men  as  have  taught  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  768 ;  the  evil  which 
would  have  resulted  had  Baal 
been  used  as  a  synonyme  of  Jeho- 
vah, 769;  an  absolute  term  yet 
neededjto  denote  the  true  God, 
771 ;  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Shin  very  likely  to  be  misunder- 
8tood,7  72 ;  the  words  shin  and  ling 
can  come  to  be  used  in  the  right 
senses,  7  74 ;  the  use  of  these  ^ords 
in  Japan,  774. 

Cowles,  rrof.  Henry,  article  by,  514. 

Cowles's  Book  of  Job,  noticed,  688. 

Cunningham's,  Dr.  W.,  Theological 
Lectures,  noticed,  783. 

Curtiss's  Levitical  Priests,  noticed, 
398. 

D. 

Darwinism,  Pamphlets  on,  noticed, 
197. 

Doctrine  of  the  Epistle  of  James, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Ezra  P.  Gould, 
681 ;  origin  of  the  Christian  life, 
681 ;  nature  of  the  Christian  moral 
state,  682 ;  James's  doctrine  of  sin, 
684 ;  nature  of  Christian  holiness, 
684 ;  necessity  of  consistency  be- 
tween the  inward  and  the  outward 

•  in  Christian  character,  685 ; 
the  view  of  James  identical  with 
that  of  Peter,  687 ;  obedience  to 
the  ceremonial  law,  688 ;  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Christian  life,  689 ; 
the  relations  of  the  Christian's 
character  to  his  future  state,  689 ; 


the  new  moral  nature  the  work  of 
Grod,  690;  works  alone  do  not 
save,  691 ;  the  &ith  which  is  not 
accompanied  by  works  unreal,693 ; 
theology  of  James,  694 ;  only  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  mentioned, 
694 ;  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  695. 

Duff,  Prof.  A.,  articles  by,  179,  188, 
544. 

E. 

Eadie's  Commentary  on  Thessalon- 
ians,  noticed,  584. 

Erasmus  Darwin,  article  on,  by 
Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  461 ;  events 
of  his  life,  461 ;  hb  fame  as  a 
physician,  461 ;  his  "  2iOonomia, 
or  the  Laws  of  Life,  462 ;  "  Bo- 
tanicGarden,"  462 ;  prose  volumes 
upon  Zoonomia  and  Phytologia, 
463 ;  some  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  Zoonomia,  464  ;  instinct 
almost  identical  with  forethought, 
466 ;  the  circulatory  system,  467  ; 
his  classification  of  diseases,  467 ; 
generation,  468 ;  an  enumeration 
of  diseases,  470;  why  Darwin's 
classification  has  been  foi^tten, 
470 ;  it  proceeded  in  the  method  of 
Bacon's  deduction,  471 ;  the  essen- 
tial character  of  a  disease  consist- 
ing in  its  proximate  cause,  472; 
the  great  a  priori  argument  of 
Darwin  the  strongest  argument 
in  favor  of  evolution,  473;  the 
two  facts  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  titmsformation  of  species 
rests  illusory,  474  ;  geometrical 
illustration,  475 ;  the  value  of  Dar- 
winism as  a  mnemonic,  476 ;  origin 
of  the  sense  of  beauty,  477;  the 
^easure  given  by  music,  477 ;  Dr. 
Darwin's  theory  of  evolution 
closely  connected  with  his  classi- 
fication of  diseases,  480. 

Extent  of  Inspiration,  The,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  Ezra  P.  Gould,  826 ; 
demand  for  a  re-statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  326 ;  the 
scientific  method  of  investigation 
has  not  been  carefully  followed, 
328 ;  doubts  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  inspiration,  329 ;  the  first 
three  chapters  of  Genesis,  335 ;  is 
the  Bible  true  in  what  it  says  of 
scientific  matters  at  all?  340; 
science   and  revelation  substan- 
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tially  harmonious,  84 1  ;  special 
points  which  God's  testimonies 
in  nature  have  made  clear,  842 ; 
the  account  of  the  creation  in- 
spired if  any  part  of  the  Bible  is, 
848 ;  the  question  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible -history,  844 ; 
unity  of  the  human  race,  845 ; 
general  facts  in  regard  to  the  rest 
of  the  Bible-history,  847  ;  oppor- 
tunities for  error  and  facilities  for 
acorrectjudgmentlarKe,848;  in- 
fallibility not  claimed,  849;  the 
theory  that  the  Scriptures  teach 
only  religious  truth,  and  inspired 
only  here,  not  tenable  on  inductive 
grounds,  350. 

F. 

Farrar's  Eternal  Hope,  noticed,  779. 

Fisher's  Beginnings  of  Christianity, 
noticed,  202. 

FHigers  Problems  of  Philosophy, 
noticed,  571. 

Foster,  Rev.  F.  H.,  article  by,  858. 

Fournid's  Essai  de  Psychologic,  no- 
ticed, 575. 

French  Works,  noticed,  570. 

Froude's  Life  and  Times  of  Becket, 
noticed,  589. 

Future  Punishment  of  the  Wicked 
as  Revealed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Henry  Cowles, 
514;  two  points  involved  in  the 
attempt  to  reveal  the  future  doom 
of  the  wicked,  614  ;  the  real  dif- 
ficulties of  the  attempt,  515 ;  neces- 
sary to  take  some  word  which  has 
a  meaning  in  our  earthly  exist- 
ence and  apply  it  to  the  world  to 
come,  615;  the  word  "death" 
fitly  used,  516;  did  the  writers 
and  first  readers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament believe  in  a  future  exist- 
ence? 517;  thinking  men  believe 
in  a  future  state  naturally,  518; 
the  first  readers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment believed  in  a  future  exist- 
ence, 519;  the  case  of  Enoch  and 
the  early  patriarchs,  520;  testi- 
mony of  Moses,  620  ;  did  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  be- 
lieve the  future  misery  of  the 
wicked,  528 ;  consideration  of  spe- 
cial words,  628 ;  which  way  does 
the  soul  so  aAer  death,  526 ;  mean- 
ing of  Sheol,  626  ;  the  home  and 


doom  of  the  lost,  527 ;  used  for  a 
great  calamity,  527 ;  special  facts, 
528 ;  significance  of  these  events, 
580 ;  certain  special  passages.581 ; 
light  reflected  fix)m  the  "Sew  Tes- 
tament upon  the  Old,  685 ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  leading  Jewish 
mind  as  to  future  punishment, 
586 ;  certain  objections  and  mis- 
apprehensions, 540. 
G. 

Gardiner,  Rev.  F.,  D.D.,  article  by, 
46. 

German  Works,  noticed,  197,  570. 

Grodet's  Commentary  on  John,  no- 
ticed, 400. 

Gould,  ProC,  articles  by,  826,  681. 
H. 

Harms's  Philosophy  in  its  EGstory, 
noticed,  672. 

Hedge's  Ways  of  the  Spirit,  noticed, 
587. 

Hill,  Thomas,  D.D.,  articles  by,  461, 
708. 

Horae  Samaritanae,  or  a  Collection 
of  Various  Readings  c^  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateucn  compared 
with  the  Hebrew  and  other  An- 
cient Versions,  articles  on,  by  Rev. 
B.  Pick,  76, 809.  Texts  in  Num- 
bers, 76 ;  in  Deuteronomy,  809. 

Huntin^n's  Fitness  of  Chrbdanity 
for  ^uui,  noticed,  685. 
I. 

Rlustrated  Sermons,  or  Truth  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Eye,  article  on,  by 
W.  B.  Brown,  D.D.,  662;  the  eye 
more  important  than  the  ear,  563 ; 
the  eye  should  be  addressed  in 
preaching,  652;  subjects  which 
can  be  presented  to  the  eye,  654 ; 
a  philosophic  basis  in  the  soul  for 
pictorial  representation,556;  God's 
method  of  teaching  truth  as  seen 
in  the  material  world,  557 ;  nature 
intended  to  be  man's  great  teacher, 
668 ;  the  Scriptures  themselves  an 
illustration  of  teaching  by  pic- 
tures, 660 ;  the  Bible  a  reproduc- 
tion of  real  pictures,  56 1 ;  toe  New 
Testament  not  more  so  than  the 
Old,  563 ;  the  place  held  by  pic- 
torial preaching  in  religious  his- 
tory, 666  ;  pictorial  preaching 
would  not  tend  to  ritualism,  667; 
the  pictorial  representations  used 
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should  really  mean  something,  567; 
difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  em- 
ploying pictorial  illustration,  568. 

Is  'EternaV  Punishment  £ndless? 
article,  bj  Rev.  Frank  H.  Foster, 
858 ;  notice  of  Whiton's  book, 
858 ;  meaning  of  aliivy  854 ;  its 
connection  with  &€C  proves  Uiat  it 
is  a  time  word,  855 ;  meaning  of 
olbSi'ios,  eternal,  856  ;  Whiton's 
wrong  reasoning  in  reference  to 
this,  867 ;  Tayler  Lewis's  theory 
of  a  succession  of  aeons,  859 ;  the 
theory  lacks  evidence,  860 ;  lim- 
ited meaning  of  a2a>vi09,  863 ;  no 
word  secure  against  Whiton's  rea- 
soning, 864 ;  auavio^,  qualitative 
and  not  quantitative  in  its  mean- 
ing, 866  ;  the  impression  which  the 
Bible  makes  on  the  candid  reader 
in  regard  to  future  punishment, 
869 ;  the  day  of  judgment,  how 
much  of  a  finality,  870 ;  reference 
to  the  threat  of  death  in  the  case 
of  Adam,  871 ;  the  meaning  of 
no  passage  to  be  strained,  874 ; 
Whiton's  theory  destroys  the 
whole  Bible,  375;  the  doctrine  of 
annihilation,  877 ;  sin  represented 
as  a  disease  wearing  the  sinner 
out,  878 ;  punishment  as  consist- 
ing primarily  in  a  deeper  and 
deeper  involvement  in  sin,  879. 

Isocrates,  article  on,  by  Prof.  R.  D. 
C.  Bobbins,  401 ;  his  birth,  401 ; 
his  contemporaries,  402 ;  his  child- 
hood and  early  education,  402 ; 
his  condition  as  affected  by  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  404 ;  Isocrates 
as  teacher,  405 ;  his  first  formal 
8chool,405 ;  his  removal  to  Athens, 
406 ;  the  popularity  of  the  school, 
407;  at  first  averse  to  receiving 
pay,  408 ;  his  aim  as  a  teacher, 
409  ;  his  effort  to  make  his  school 
a  miniature  Athens,  411;  the  hi?h 
estimate  in  which  Isocrates  held 
the  art  of  rhetoric,  411 ;  his  skill 
in  adapting  his  instruction  to  the 
character  of  his  pupils,  41 2 ;  would 
not  confine  his  pupils  to  one 
teacher  or  one  kind  of  learning, 
412;  Isocrates  as  an  author,  414; 
considered  spoken  language  as 
superior  to  written,  4 14 ;  his  utbora 


to  acquire  a  finished  style  of  com- 
position, 415 ;  his  fearless  words  of 
admonition  to  kings,  417;  his  high 
aims  as  a  writer,  418 ;  the  style  of 
Isocrates,  420 ;  comparison  be- 
tween his  style  and  that  of  Lysias, 
420;  Isocrates  unrivalle<l  as  to 
high-toned  sentiment,  422.  Objec- 
tions to  Isocrates  as  a  writer  and 
teacher  in  his  own  age,  598 ; 
character  of  his  accusers,  594 ;  the 
main  objection  brought  against 
him  the  same  as  aaainst  Socrates, 
594;  Isocrates's  love  of  coun- 
try, 597;  the  relation  to  other 
countries  than  Greece,  597;  to 
other  Grecian  States  than  Athens, 
597;  his  patriotism  conspicuous 
in  his  influence  as  a  teacher,  599 ; 
suspected  of  treason  on  the  ground 
of  his  inviting  Philip  to  put  him- 
self at  the  h^ul  of  united  Greece 
against  Persia,  599  ;  his  judgment 
of  Philip  different  from  that  of 
Demosthenes,  600;  the  political 
ethics  of  Isocrates,  601 ;  his  views 
of  the  nature  of  government,  602 ; 
the  advantageous  relation  to  each 
other  of  different  classes  in  society, 
608;  the  best  civil  polity  in  his 
estimation,  608 ;  his  advice  to  a 
king,  604 ;  to  those  who  occupy 
places  of  trust,  605 ;  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  citizens  the 
only  basis  of  government,  606; 
prefers  a  democracy,  608 ;  in  what 
sense  Isocrates  claimed  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher, 609  ;  what  he  means  by 
philosophy,  610;  the  moral  and 
practical  teachings  of  Isocrates, 
611;  his  works  abound  in  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  611 ;  domestic 
and  private  life  of  Isocrates,  614  ; 
the  meridian  of  his  life,  615 ;  his  old 
age,  616 ;  his  death  and  burial,  617. 

•       J. 

Jehovah,  its  meaning,  article  on,  544. 
Joseph  Cook's  Lectures  on  Biology 

and  Transcendentalism,  article  on, 

881. 

K. 
Kent,  Rev.  Cephas,  article  by,  290. 
Kingsley'SfCharles,  M. A.,  All  Saints' 

Day,  and  other  Sermons,  noticed, 

787. 
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Elopper's  Commentary  on  Second 
Connthians,  noticed,  198. 
L. 

Lacroix,  Prof.,  articles  by,  209,  801. 

Ladd,  Rev.  G.  T.,  article  by,  619. 

Lagarde,  Prof.  Paul  De,  article  by, 
544. 

Latin  Equivalent  of  the  Name  in 
Luke  ii.  2,  translated  Cyrenius, 
Article  on  the,  by  President  Theo- 
dore D.  Woolsey,  499;  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  Latin 
name  corresponding  to  Kvpi/vcos, 
499 ;  two  names  in  Latin  records 
and  inscriptions,  499;  the  name 
P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  or  Quir- 
inns,  as  it  stands  in  Greek  writers, 
500 ;  the  third  name  as  found  in 
Florus,  502 ;  in  Tacitus,  503  ;  ar- 
gument of  Perizonius,  504;  of 
Theodore  Ryck,  505 ;  of  Deyling, 
506  ;  the  testimony  of  inscriptions, 
508 ;  fasti  capitolini,  508 ;  fasti 
consulares  and  fasti  Praenestini, 
509 ;  inscription  in  the  museum 
at  Cortona,  510. 

Love,  Rev.  W.  D.,  article  by,  544. 

Luthardt's  John's  Groepel,  noticed, 
400. 

M. 

McUvalne,  J.  H.,  D.D.,  article  by, 
425. 

Meaning  of  n*n'',  The,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Paul  De  Lagarde,  trans- 
lated by  A.  Duff,  Jr.,  544 ;  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  word  means 
Creator,  544 ;  derivatives  of  the 
fourth  form  were  used  for  proper 
names,  546 ;  the  notion  of  being  or 
essential  existence  not  employed 
in  early  times  to  express  tne  na- 
ture of  the  Deity,  547 ;  a  trace  of 
this  interpretation  of  Jahwe  as 
Creator  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
547;  can  thus  explain  how  the 
name  came  to  be  no  longer  used 
in  speech,  548 ;  reference  to  Ex. 
iii.  14,  548. 

Means,  D.  McGregor,  article  by, 
255. 

Mehring's  Philosophy  of  Histor}', 
noticed,  570. 

Meyer's  Critical  and  Ezegetical 
Handbook,  noticed,  399. 

Mever's  Philosophical  Questions  of 
the  Time,  noticed,  572. 


Miller'8,0.  D.,  article  on  Assyriology 

(with  Note  and  Reply),  696. 
Morgan,  Prof.  J.,  article  by,  114. 

Oort  and  Hoolayaas,  The  Bible  for 
Learners,  noticed,  584. 

Osgood,  S.,  D,D^  article  by,  114. 
P. 

Paine,  Prof.  J.  A.,  article  by,  481. 

Philochristus,  noticed,  789. 

Pick,  Rev.  B.,  articles  by,  76, 809. 
R. 

Rabus  on  Theology  and  Philosophy, 
noticed,  197. 

Rawlinson's  Origin  of  Nations,  no- 
ticed, 395. 

Ritschl,  Albrecht,  article  by,  656. 

Robbins,  Prof.  R.  D.  C,  articles  by, 
401,  598. 

Rothe  on  Dogmatics,  Revelation,  and 
Scripture,  article  on,  by  Prof.  John 
P.  Lacroix,  209;  two  classes  of 
dogmatics,  210;  the  sources  of 
do^atics  twofold,  216 ;  all  our  re- 
ligious doctrines  ultimately  rooted 
in  feeling,  218;  each  doctrine  to 
be  tested  by  a  threefold  criterion, 
220 ;  transition  from  do^atics  to 
revelation,  221 ;  revelation  an  in- 
tensifying of  man's  consciousness 
of  God,  228  ;  the  manifestation  of 
the  divine  the  first  objective  fea- 
ture in  revelation,  225 ;  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  subjective 
phase  or  inspiration,  225 ;  inspira- 
tion assumes  different  forms,  226; 
strictly  supernatural,  227;  evi- 
dences of  inspiration,  228;  mira- 
cles, prophecy,  and  the  testimony 
of  inspired  men  are  the  revelation 
itself,  228 ;  philosophical  po:isibil- 
ity  of  miracles,  229 ;  prophecy  the 
objectification  of  inspiration,  232 ; 
the  witness  of  men,  234 ;  sacred 
writings  or  Holy  Scripture,  284 ; 
the  origin  of  the  Bible,  235 ;  ver- 
bal dictation,  235 ;  sense  in  which 
the  Bible  regEirds  itself  as  the  word 
of  God,  286 ;  how  does  the  New 
Testament  treat  the  Old  in  regard 
to  its  inspiration  ?  238 ;  inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament,  240 ;  the 
untenableness  of  the  old  theory  of 
inspiration,  243;  degrees  in  in- 
spiration, 244 ;  the  old  and  the 
new  theories  of  inspiration  can- 
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not  be  united  in  one,  245 ;  is  the 
Bible  absolutely  free  from  error  ? 
247;  the  several  writers  do  not 
give  an  absolutely  correct  concep- 
tion of  Christ  and  his  work,  248  ; 
the  true  view  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Bible,  250 ;  every  part  of  the 
Bible  to  be  subjected  to  the  test 
of  historical  criticism,  251 ;  mis- 
takes of  the  old  Protestant  theol- 
ogy as  to  the  Bible,  258 ;  use  of 
the  old  phraseology  as  to  inspira- 
tion, 254. 

S. 

Schaff's  Creeds  of  Christendom,  no- 
ticed, 203. 

Scientific  Thought,  its  bearing  on 
Theolosry,  article  on,  46. 

Shedd's  Theological  Essays,  noticed, 
199. 

Shield's  Final  Philosophy,  noticed, 
898. 

Smith's  Faith  and  Philosophy,  no- 
ticed, 200. 

Star  in  the  East,  The,  article  on,  by 
Theodore  Appel,  D.D.,  147;  un- 
certain in  what  year  or  on  what 
day  of  the  week  Christ  was  bom, 
147 ;  the  old  Roman  tradition  the 
best  accredited,  149 ;  the  origin 
of  Christmas  Jewish  rather  tmin 
Pagan,  1 50 ;  the  announcement  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  properly  super- 
natural, 151;  its  announcement 
to  the  heathen  world  by  means  of 
a  star,  152;  the  personages  to 
whom  the  revelation  was  made, 
158 ;  the  star  that  guided  the 
Maei,  156 ;  supposed  by  Kepler 
to  have  been  a  conjunction  of 
three  stars,  158;  nature  of  these 
planetary  conjunctions,  158 ;  ob- 
jections to  the  idea  that  the  star 
m  the  east  was  such  a  conjunc- 
tion, 1 60 ;  may  the  star  in  the  east 
have  been  a  new  star?  162;  the 
unusual  brilliancy  of  such  stars, 
168  ;  three  conjunctions  seen  by 
the  Magi,  164  ;  the  birth  of  an 
illustrious  personage  just  now  an- 
ticipated, 165 ;  a  peculiarly  bril- 
liant star  seen  in  the  east,  165  ; 
appearance  of  such  a  star  the  best 
explanation  of  the  journey  of  the 
wise  men,  167;  mystical  sense  of 
the  star  in  the  east,  169 ;  the  star 


announced  the  advent  of  Christ  in 
our  flesh,  1 70 ;  it  announced  his 
birth  to  the  heathen,  172;  the 
star  in  the  east  the  symbol  of  the 
world's  conversion,  1 78 ;  a  symbol 
of  reconciliation  and  peace  among 
men,  175. 

Succoth  and  Penuel  not  yet  Identi- 
fied, article  on,  by  Prof.  J.  A. 
Paine,  481 ;  reasons  why  the  two 
places  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be 
identified,  481 ;  the  topographical 
character  of  the  valley,  481  ; 
Jacob's  journey,  485  ;  this  identi- 
fication made  independently  of 
Mahanaim,  486  ;  considerations 
forbidding  Penuel  at  Tuldl  edh- 
Dh&h&b,  487  ;  a  change  of  name 
from  Penuel  to  one  entirely  Semi- 
tic contrary  to  custom,  488 ;  the 
space  between  the  stream  and  the 
top  of  either  hill  too  short  for 
Penuel,  488  ;  no  highway  throuj^h 
this  part  of  the  valley,  489 ;  the 
site  of  Taiill  edh-Dh&h&b  affords 
no  ruin  commensurate  with  Pen- 
uel, 491 ;  considerations  forbid- 
ding Succoth  at  Dair  'Alia,  492  ; 
error  as  to  the  location  of  Meshra' 
Ken'ftn,  497. 

Symmetry  and  Rhythm,  article  on, 
by  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  708;  no 
word  remains  long  unambiguous, 
708  ;  meanings  of  symmetry,  708 ; 
definition  of  our  ideas  in  relation 
to  the  laws  of  space  and  time,  709 ; 
idea  of  a  line,  710 ;  of  a  surface, 
710  ;  the  mind  has  no  interest  in 
points,  lines,  and  surfaces,  except 
as  they  conform  to  law,  711  ;  the 
conditions  of  position  necessarily 
intellectual  conditions,  712  ;  svm- 
metry  implies  obedience  to  law, 
718 ;  the  beauty  of  proportion, 
714 ;  scientific  men  recognize  law 
and  harmony  in  the  external 
world,  715 ;  mistakes  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  natural  law,  717; 
invariability  of  law  a  postulate  in 
the  natural  sciences,  718 ;  our 
definitions  of  law,  718;  Darwin's 
scheme  of  evolution  a  denial  of  the 
existence  of  law,  721 ;  the  form  of 
fhe  ultimate  atoms  may  be  wholly 
unknown,  722;  the  laws  of  sym- 
metry and  rhythm  not  revealed 
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till  after  long  stiidy,  723;  law 
governs  the  classification  of  plants 
and  animalH,  724 ;  the  intellect 
can  distinguish  things  indlstin- 
guiihable  by  sense,  725;  every 
question  of  classification  of  forms 
a  geometrical  question,  726 ;  evo- 
lution denies  the  existence  cf  any 
order  or  plan  in  the  variations  of 
the  organic  structure,  728 ;  Agas- 
siz*s  Essay  on  Classification  teaches 
a  different  doctrine,  728 ;  rhythm 
and  symmetry  in  the  estimation  of 
a  believer  in  a  Divine  Creator  not 
the  result  of  accident,  780. 
T. 

Theories  of  Atonement,  article  on, 
by  John  Morgan,  D.D.,  114;  no 
formal  theory  of  the  atonement  in 
the  primitive  church,  114;  the 
theory  that  Christ's  death  was  a 
ransom  paid  to  the  devil,  114; 
Anselm's  theory,  116;  the  power 
of  this  theory  by  which  its  recep- 
tion was  insured,  118;  theory  of 
Nicholas  of  MeUione,  119;  the 
Juridical  or  so-called  Old  School 
theory,  119;  chief  points  of  the 
theory,  120  ;  its  elements  of  power, 
121 ;  the  doctrine  of  justincation 
involved  in  this  theory,  123;  this 
theory  nullifies  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine of  forgiveness,  1 26  ;  the  Gov- 
ernmental or  New  School  theory, 
128 ;  substance  of  the  theory,  129 ; 
its  elements  of  power,  129;  Col- 
eridge's theory,  132 ;  the  elements 
of  power  and  the  great  fault  of 
the  theory,  134 ;  theory  of  Dr.  I. 
M.  Campbell,  135  ;  Bushneirs 
theory,  186  ;  substance  of  the 
theory,  137 ;  erroneous  views  of 
remission  and  justification  implied 
in  this  theory,  139  ;  difference 
between  Dr.  Bushnell's  and  An- 
8elm*s  theory,  143. 

Thompson's  United  States  as  a  Na- 
tion, noticed,  590. 
W. 

War  and  its  I.«es8on,  article  on,  98. 

Williams,  S.  W.,  LL.D.,  article  by, 
732. 

Wilson's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power,  noticed,  396. 

Women  Keeping  Silence  in 
Churclje!»,  article  on,  by  William 


De  Loss  Love,  D.D.,  1 ;  leading 
questions  on  tiie  subject  not  yet 
settled,  2 ;  two  extreme  views 
advocated  at  present,  2 ;  certain 
wrong  views  in  regard  to  woman's 
silence  in  churches,  3 ;  wron^  view 
that  woman's  silence  is  as  obliga- 
tory now  as  in  the  apostolic  cfijr, 
7;  customs  among  the  Christians  in 
the  early  Christian  era,  9 ;  customs 
relating  to  woman's  silence  among 
the  Greeks,  12;  customs  as  to 
woman's  silence  among  the  Ro- 
mans, 15 ;  present  Oriental  cus- 
toms as  to  the  silence  of  women 
more  rigorous  than  in  the  primi- 
tive a^,  19 ;  influence  of  the  an- 
cient Persians  in  causing  female 
silence,  20 ;  the  original  freedom 
and  power  of  woman  in  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  28  ;  the  fireedom  given 
to  woman  in  modem  civilized 
Christian  society,  25;  the  prin- 
ciple of  man's  headship  permanent 
and  obligatory,  her  silence  only 
a  changeable  custom,  27  ;  the 
divinely  appointed  place  for  man 
and  woman  in  the  marriage  union, 
27;  the  obligation  of  woman  to 
have  her  hewi  veiled  in  the  reli- 
gious assembly  taught  by  Paul, 
29 ;  the  design  of  God  in  requir- 
ing in  that  age  the  silence  of  wo- 
men, 80;  close  connection  between 
the  silence  and  veiling,  81 ;  veil- 
ing and  silence  not  now  reqtiired 
except  in  the  East,  82 ;  a  uniform- 
ity of  customs  in  all  countries  not 
to  be  insisted  on,  85  ;  no  special 
danger  in  modem  society  of  wo- 
mairs  lack  of  fidelity  in  her  office 
as  helpmate,  85;  the  perpetuity 
of  a  law  dependent  on  its  reason, 
36 ;  the  relation  of  man  and  wo- 
man in  marriage  will  maintain 
distinctions  in  meir  conduct,  88 ; 
office  of  prophetess  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  89 ;  inferences  firom 
the  article,  41 ;  the  command  to 
keep  silence  to  be  modified  at 
present,  41  ;  sometimes  proper 
that  women  should  address  pro- 
miscuous assemblies,  48 ;  domestic 
life  will  always  continue  to  be  the 
chief  calling  of  woman,  45. 
Woolsey,  Pres.  T.  D.,  article  by,  499 
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